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WE  attempted,  a  month  ago,  in  this  place,  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  most  important  subjects  which  would,  as  we  supposed, 
engage  the  attention  of  Congress  at  the  new  session. 

The  same  good  fortune  attended  our  article,  for  which  we  have 
more  than  once  been  grateful  on  other  occasions.  For  on  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  with  this  little  prologue  to  the 
session,  came  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  "  Virginius  "  steamship  by 
a  Spanish  vessel  of  war.  The  purchasable  organs  of  public  opinion 
instantly  blew  the  blast  of  war ;  and  for  some  days  the  public  was 
taught  by  them  that  war  was  inevitable.  War  has  been  escaped, 
however,  up  to  this  time,  —  no  thanks  to  these  organs  or  to  those 
who  purchased  them.  In  face  of  a  resolute  determination  of  the 
Cubans  who  reside  in  the  United  States,  while  they  conduct  a  rebel- 
lion in  Cuba,  —  in  face  of  the  steady  purpose  of  those  leaders  in  the 
confederate  army  who  have  no  occupation  in  time  of  peace,  and  who 
favor  any  proposal  for  fighting,  —  in  face  of  that  timid  reserve  which 
the  leaders  of  parties  are  apt  to  show  at  the  outset,  when  peace  and 
war  are  at  issue, —  in  face  of  all  these  temptations  to  war,  peace  has 
been  preserved  ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  December,  peace  seems  probable. 

As  this  sensation  has  waked,  risen,  done  its  day's  work,  and  gone 
to  bed  again,  in  the  interval  between  our  December  and  our  January 
number,  we  regard  ourselves  as  fortunate  that  we  were  not  embar- 
rassed by  a  discussion  of  the  "  Virginius  "  question,  when  the  facts 
involved  were  not  before  us.  For  there  is  now  no  reason  why  it 
should  come  before  Congress  this  winter  for  serious  discussion. 

The  greatest  credit  for  the  pacific  result  is  to  be  given  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Castelar, —  which  has  shown  strength  and  courage  such 
as  no  monarchical  government  in  Spain,  which  we  remember,  has 
shown  in  a  century  past.  If  the  mob  of  Havana  will  not  obey  the 
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republican  government  at  home, —  if  Cuba  pronounces  herself  inde- 
pendent of  home  rule,  by  way  of  checking  a  rebellion  against  home 
authority, —  why,  that  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  a  colonial  system 
for  which  Castelar  is  not  responsible.  Where  he  is  responsible,  he 
has  shown  the  highest^  attributes  of  a  statesman.  And  this  nego- 
tiation between  Spain  and  America  deserves  special  note,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  expected  in  an  international  law,  where 
republics  deal  with  republics,  and  where  the  traditions  and  etiquettes 
of  monarchical  rules  or  of  feudal  classifications  do  not  embarrass 
negotiation. 

In  this  case,  the  whole  question  between  the  two  countries  rests 
on  the  supposition  that  the  "  Virginius  "  is prima  facie  an  American 
vessel.  She  is,  therefore,  or  appears  to  be,  a  part  of  the  American 
territory,  wherever  she  may  be.  The  capture  of  the  vessel  involves 
the  violation  of  the  territory  of  this  country.  The  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law,  on  this  point,  is  laid  down  very  distinctly  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  1,  1841,  on  the  "  Creole"  case  : — 

"  A  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  beyond  the  distance  of  a  marine  league 
from  the  shore,  is  regarded  as  a  t  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation 
to  which  she  belongs,  and  subjected,  exclusively,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  nation." 

If,  therefore,  the  "Virginius"  were  an  American  vessel,  and  the 
whole  discussion  in  its  present  case  rests  on  this  supposition,  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  invaded  by  Spain  in  this 
case.  What  is  understood  to  be  the  dictum  of  international  law  in 
the  event  of  such  invasions  ?  The  question  is  not  the  narrow  ques- 
tion of  the  "  right  of  search,"  it  is  the  larger  question  of  invasion 
of  territory. 

Of  course  this  question  is  a  difficult  one.  Invasion  of  territory 
always  excites  hard  feeling.  Wars  have  often  grown  out  of  such 
invasion.  And,  so  soon  as  war  steps  in,  all  laws  are  silent, —  inter- 
national law  among  the  rest ;  so  that  authoritative  decision  cannot, 
in  all  cases,  be  obtained. 

But  it  happens  that  we  have  an  adjudication  in  one  of  these  cases, 
made  under  circumstances  which  give  great  dignity  to  the  decision, 
and  the  decision  in  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  two  great- 
est naval  powers  in  the  world.  This  was  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  steamer  "Caroline,"  where  was  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  an  Anglo-Canadian  force,  in  which  invasion  the 
steamer  "  Caroline  "  was  seized.  She  was  then  towed  into  the  middle 
of  the  Niagara  River,  and  fired,  and  so  sent  burning  over  the  Niagara 
Falls. 
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No  question  was  raised  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  boat.  The 
question  between  the  governments  was,  as  to  the  invasion  by  an  Eng- 
lish armed  force  of  the  American  territory.  After  a  little  hesitation, 
the  English  government  avowed  the  acts  of  its  officers.  .  A  direct 
issue  was  presented,  thereupon,  whether  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States  territory,  and  the  seizure  there  of  a  ship  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  assisting  rebels  against  England,  could  be  in  any  sort 
excused  or  condoned ;  or  whether  it  were,  as  plenty  of  hot-headed 
people  said  it  was,  cause  for  war. 

This  direct  issue  was  finally  decided,  after  five  years  of  discussion, 
by  the  full  assent  of  the  highest  authorities  of  both  nations.  Their 
decision  may  be  taken  as  settling  the  international  law,  as  far  as 
those  two  nations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Webster,  taking  the  highest  ground  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
admitted  that  "  a  just  right  of  self-defence  attaches  always  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  is  equally  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion "of  both."  And  with  reference  to  this  admission,  he  says  in  the 
same  despatch  :  "  It  will  be  for  her  majesty's  government  to  show  a 
necessity  of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice 
of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation.  It  will  be  for  it  to  show, 
also,  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada,  even  supposing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment  authorized  them  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  at  all,  did  nothing  unreasonable  or  excessive,  since  the 
act,  justified  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  must  be  limited  by 
that  necessity,  and  kept  clearly  within  it."  This  was  his  language 
in  April,  1841. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  president  took  the  same  ground 
in  his  message :  "  This  government  can  never  concede  to  any  for- 
eign government  the  power,  except  in  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  and 
extreme  necessity,  of  invading  its  territory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons 
or  destroy  the  property  of  those  who  may  have  violated  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  such  foreign  government." 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  preparation  of  both  these  documents  the 
writers  had  in  mind  the  invasion  of  Spanish  territory  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  in  1818.  Florida  was  at  that  time  Spanish  territory.  Gen. 
Jackson,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  general  government  in 
suppressing  the  depredations  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  entered 
Florida,  marched  on  St.  Mark's,  a  feeble  Spanish  fort,  of  which  he 
took  possession,  removing  the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops  to 
Pensacola.  He  afterwards  seized  Pensacola  itself,  and,  having 
reduced  the  fortress  of  the  Barrancas,  sent  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  troops  to  Havana.  It  is  interesting,  in  the  present  connection, 
to  observe  that  Pres.  Monroe  approved  of  Gen.  Jackson's  con- 
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duct,  and  that  a  resolution  of  censure  in  Congress  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  The  American  government  then  committed 
itself  to  the  doctrine  afterwards  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster,  that 
invasion  of  foreign  territory,  in  time  of  peace,  might  be  excused  "in 
a  case  of  urgent  and  extreme  necessity." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's  statement  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  Caroline  "  case,  Lord  Ashburton  said  :  — 

"  Every  consideration  leads  us  to  set,  as  highly  as  your  govern- 
ment can  possibly  do,  this  paramount  obligation  of  reciprocal  re- 
spect for  the  territory  of  each.  But,  however  strong  this  duty  may 
be,  it  is  admitted  by  all  writers,  by  all  jurists,  by  the  occasional 
practice  of  all  nations,  not  excepting  your  own  "  (here  he  alludes  to 
Gen.  Jackson's  case),  "that  a  strong,  overpowering  necessity  may 
arise,  when  this  great  principle  may  and  must  be  suspended.  It 
must  be  so  for  the  shortest  possible  period,  during  the  continuance 
of  an  admitted  overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity.  Self-defence  is  the  first 
law  of  our  nature ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  by  every  code  which 
professes  to  regulate  the  conditions  and  relations  of  man.  Upon 
this  modification,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  great  general  principle,  we 
seem  also  to  be  agreed  ;  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  sentiments,  though  in  less  forcible  lan- 
guage, admitted  and  maintained  by  you  in  the  letter  to  which  you 
refer  me." 

Having  made  this  admission,  Lord  Ashburton  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  "  was  one  which  was  covered  by  the 
urgent  necessity  alluded  to.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  "  Caroline  " 
was  a  steamer  used  as  a  ferry-boat  between  the  United  States  and  Navy 
Island,  a  Canadian  island  where  the  Canadian  rebels  were  encamped. 
The  English  officer  sent  a  party  to  cut  her  out  at  Navy  Island. 
They  found  she  had  been  carried  across  to  the  American  side,  fol- 
lowed her  there,  without  orders,  took  her  and  burned  her.  This  act 
the  English  government  then  avowed,  and  Lord  Ashburton  justified 
it  as  coming  within  his  and  Mr.  Webster's  definition  of  "  self-de- 
fence," and  the  necessity  arising  from  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
said :  — 

"There  are  possible  cases  in  the  relations  of  nations,  as  of  indi- 
viduals, where  necessity,  which  controls  all  other  laws,  may  be 
pleaded ;  but  it  is  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  attempt  to  define  the 
rights  or  limits  properly  assignable  to  such  a  plea.  This  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  much  delicacy,  and  should  be  considered  by 
friendly  nations  with  great  candor  and  forbearance.  The  intentions 
of  the  parties  must  mainly  be  looked  to  :  and  can  it  for  a  moment 
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be  supposed  that  Great  Britain  would  intentionally  and  wantonly 
provoke  a  great  and  powerful  neighbor? 

"  Her  majesty's  government  earnestly  desire,  that  a  reciprocal  re- 
spect for  the  independent  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  neighboring 
states  may  be  considered  among  the  first  duties  of  all  governments ; 
and  I  have  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  regret  they  feel,  that  the  event 
of  which  I  am  treating  should  have  disturbed  the  harmony  they  so 
anxiously  wish  to  maintain  with  the  American  people  and  govern- 
ment." 

In  reply  to  this  note,  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  celebrated  note  which 
withdrew  the  "  Caroline  "  case  from  discussion.  His  language  is  :  — 

w  The  president  sees  with  pleasure  that  your  lordship  fully  admits 
those  great  principles  of  public  law  applicable  to  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  this  government  has  expressed  ;  and  that  on  your  part,  as  on 
ours,  respect  for  the  inviolable  character  of  the  territory  of  inde- 
pendent states  is  the  most  essential  foundation  of  civilization.  And, 
while  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  he  is  gratified  to  find  that  your  lordship  admits  that  such  ex- 
ceptions must  come  within  the  limitations  stated  and  the  terms  used 
in  a  former  communication  from  this  department  to  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary here.  Undoubtedly  it  is  just,  that  while  it  is  also  admit- 
ted that  exceptions  growing  out  of  the  great  law  of  self-defence  do 
exist,  those  exceptions  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  neces- 
sity of  that  self-defence  is  instant,  overwhelming, —  that  leaves  no 
choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation. 

"  Understanding  these  principles  alike,  the  difference  between  the 
two  governments  is  only  whether  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  *  Caro- 
line '  make  out  a  case  of  such  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fence. Seeing  that  the  transaction  is  not  recent,  having  happened 
in  the  time  of  one  of  his  predecessors ;  seeing  that  your  lordship, 
in  the  name  of  your  government,  solemnly  declares  that  no  slight 
or  disrespect  was  intended  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States ;  seeing  that  it  is  acknowledged  that  whether  justifiable  or 
not,  there  was  jet  a  violation  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  you  are  instructed  to  say  that  your  government  considers 
that  as  a  most  serious  occurrence ;  seeing,  finally,  that  it  is  now 
admitted  that  an  explanation  and  apology  for  this  violation  was  due 
at  the  time, —  the  president  is  content  to  receive  these  acknowledg- 
ments and  assurances  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  marks  your 
lordship's  letter,  and  will  make  this  subject,  as  a  complaint  of  vio- 
lation of  territory,  the  topic  of  no  further  discussion  between  the 
two  governments." 

This,  then,  is  the  result  to  which,  with  perfect  calmness  and  with 
general  consent,  the  government  of  the  United  States  came  when 
she  was  dealing  with  one  of  her  peers.  Her  territory  was  invaded. 
She  did  not  make  war.  She  protested  against  the  act ;  and  a  nego- 
tiation of  five  years  followed.  The  principle  was  then  determined, 
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that  exceptions  to. the  great  principle  of  respect  for  the  inviolable 
character  of  the  territory  of  independent  states  (and  their  ships  are 
a  part  of  such  territory)  do  exist.  Those  exceptions  should  be 
confined  to  cases  in  which  the  necessity  of  that  self-defence  is  in- 
stant, overwhelming ;  that  which  has  no  choice  of  means,  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation. 

That  is  the  law  now  as  between  America  and  England. 

It  has  also  been  agreed,  that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  "  came  within 
that  law  so  far :  that  England  having  declared  that  no  slight  or  dis- 
respect was  intended  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the 
English  government  regarded  it  as  a  most  serious  occurrence ;  and 
that  an  explanation  and  apology  were  due  for  it,  the  United  States 
would  complain  of  this  violation  no  further. 

Our  government  had  already  justified  Gen.  Jackson's  invasion  of 
Florida  and  capture  of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola  on  the  same  plea. 
Mr.  Monroe's  language  was,  "When  the  author^  of  Spain  ceases 
to  exist  there,  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  pursue  their  enemy 
on  a  principle  of  self-defence."  .  .  .  "  Orders  have  been  given  to  the 
general  in  command,  to  respect  the  Spanish  authority  wherever  it 
is  maintained." 

Gen.  Jackson,  as  we  have  remarked,  construed  these  orders  as 
permitting  him  to  send  the  garrison  of  St.  Mark's  to  Pensacola,  and 
then  to  send  the  garrisons  of  both  posts  to  Havana. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  "  Virginius  "  is,  whether  her  capture 
comes  within  the  fair  exercise  of  self-defence,  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  definition  agreed  to  by  Lord  Ashburton,  when  that 
definition  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  "  Caroline  "  case,  for  which 
it  was  first  put  in  form,  and  in  the  light  of  the  invasion  of  Florida, 
which  has  a  special  interest,  as  being  a  case  arising  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

Into  that  question  we  do  not  now  go.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
necessary.  True  to  every  tradition  of  Castilian  honor,  Castelar  has 
remembered  that  a  gentleman  often  "  concedes  something  from  his 
right."  He  has  offered  to  surrender  the  "Virginius."  It  may  prove 
that  a  prize  court  of  the  United  States  will  decide  that  she  is  not 
ours,  and  that  she  will  go  back  to  Cuba.  That  would  be  a  dramatic 
close  to  the  discussion.  We  have  only  to  say,  that  if,  in  the  excited 
feeling  of  people  in  Cuba,  any  band  of  marauders  there  man  an(J 
arm  a  steamer  to  make  a  descent  on  our  coast ;  if  any  officer  of  our 
navy  sights  her  and  overtakes  her,  we  believe  he  will  capture  her 
and  bring  her  into  port,  whether,  at  the  last  moment,  she  flies  at 
her  peak  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  or  the  red  cross  of  England,  or 
the  stars  and  stripes,  or  the  crimson  and  gold  of  Spain.  And  we 
believe  the  government  will  justify  the  officer  who  does  so. 
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done  the  best  I  could  with  Joanna;  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  care  for  her.  In 
our  days  she  would  simply  have  gone  to 
Broadmore.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that 
I  have  been  too  strong  in  my  delineations  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  his  sinful,  but  unfortunate 
Howard.  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  Anne  Bo- 
leyn.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  tempted 
into  too  great  length  about  the  Italian  Cath- 
erine; but  in  truth  she  has  been  my  favorite. 
What  a  woman !  What  a  devil !  Pity  that 
a  second  Dante  could  not  have  constructed 
for  her  a  special  hell.  How  one  traces  the 
effect  of  her  training  in  the  life  of  our  Scotch 
Mary.  I  trust  you  will  go  with  me  in  my 
view  as  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Guilty !  guilty 

She  spoke  of  herself  always!  Adultery,  murder,  treason,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  but  recommended  to  mercy, 
because  she  was  royal.  A  queen  bred,  born, 
and  married,  and  with  such  other  queens 
around  her,  how  could  she  have  escaped  to 
be  guilty?  Marie  Antoinette  I  have  not 
quite  acquitted.  It  would  be  uninteresting, 
perhaps  untrue.  I  have  accused  her  lovingly, 
and  have  kissed  when  I  scourged.  I  trust 
the  British  public  will  not  be  angry  because 
I  do  not  whitewash  Caroline,  especially  as  E 
go  along  with  them  altogether  in  abusing 
her  husband. 

But  I  must  not  take  up  your  time  by  send- 
ing you  another  book,  though  it  gratifies  me 
to  think  that  I  am  writing  what  none  but 
yourself  will  read.  Do  it  yourself,  like  a 
dear  man,  and,  as  you  are  great,  be  merciful; 
or  rather,  as  you  are  a  friend,  be  loving. 
Yours  gratefully  and  faithfully, 

MATILDA  CARBURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THREE   EDITORS. 

LET  the  reader  be  introduced  to 
Lady  Carbury,  upon  whose  character 
and  doings  much  will  depend  of  what- 
ever interest  these  pages  may  have, 
as  she  sits  at  her  writing-table  in  her 
own  room  in  her  own  house  in  Wei- 
beck  Street.  Lady  Carbury  spent 
many  hours  at  her  desk,  and  wrote 
many  letters, —  wrote  also  very  much 
besides  letters. 

in  these  days  as  a  woman  devoted  to 
Literature,  always  spelling  the  word 
with  a  big  L.  Something  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  devotion  may  be  learned 
by  the  perusal  of  three  letters,  which 
on  this  morning  she  had  written  with 
a  quickly  running  hand.  Lady  Car- 
bury  was  rapid  in  everything,  and  in 
nothing  more  rapid  than  in  the  writ- 
ing of  letters.  Here  is  Letter  No.  1 : 


THURSDAY,  Welbeck  Street. 
Dear  Friend,  — ~L  have  taken  care  that  you 
shall  have  the  early  sheets  of  my  two  new 
volumes  to-morrow,  or  Saturday  at  latest;  so 
that  you  may,  if  so  minded,  give  a  poor 
struggler  like  myself  a  lift  in  your  next 
week's  paper.  Do  give  a  poor  struggler  a 
lift.  You  and  I  have  so  much  in  common  ; 
and  I  have  ventured  to  flatter  myself  that 
we  are  really  friends !  I  do  not  flatter  you 
when  I  say,  that  not  only  would  aid  from 
you  help  me  more  than  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, but  also  that  praise  from  you  would  grat- 
ify my  vanity  more  than  any  other  praise. 
I  almost  think  you"  will  like  my  "  Criminal 
Queens."  The  sketch  of  Semiramis  is  at  any 
rate  spirited ;  though  I  had  to  twist  it  about 
a  little  to  bring  her  in  guilty.  Cleopatra, 
of  course,  I  have  taken  from  Shakespeare. 
What  a  wench  she  was !  I  could  not  quite 
make  Julia  a  queen;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  over  so  piquant  a  character.  You 
will  recognize  in  the  two  or  three  ladies  of 
the  empire  how  faithfully  I  have  studied  my 
Gibbon.  Poor,  dear  old  Belisarius !  I  have 


After  all,  how  few  women  there  are  who 
can  raise  themselves  above  the  quagmire  of 
what  we  call  love,  and  make  themselves  any- 
thing but  playthings  for  men.  Of  almost 
all  these  royal  and  luxurious  sinners,  it  was 
the  chief  sin  that  in  some  phase  of  their  lives 
they  consented  to  be  playthings  without  be- 
ing wives.  I  have  striven  so  hard  to  be 
proper ;  but,  when  girls  read  everything,  why 
should  not  an  old  woman  write  anything? 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Nich- 
olas Broune,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Morning  Breakfast  Table,"  a  daily 
newspaper  of  high  character ;  and, 
as  it  was  the  longest,  so  was  it  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important  of 
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the  three.     Mr.  Broune  was  a  man 
powerful  in  his  profession ;    and  he 
was  fond  of  ladies.     Lady  Carbury 
in  her  letter  had  called  herself  an 
old  woman  ;  but  she  was  satisfied  to 
do   so  by  a  conviction  that  no  one 
else  regarded  her  in  that  light.     Her 
age  shall  be  no  secret  to  the  reader, 
though  to  her  most  intimate  friends, 
even   to  Mr    Broune,  it   had  never 
been  divulged.     She  was  fort}T-three, 
but  carried  her  years  so  well,  and 
had  received  such  gifts  from  nature, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
she  was  still  a  beautiful  woman .    And 
she  used  her  beauty  not  only  to  in- 
crease her  influence,  —  as  is  natural 
to  women  who  are  well-favored,  — 
but  also  with  a  well-considered  cal- 
culation that  she  could  obtain  mate- 
rial assistance  in  the  procuring  of 
bread   and  cheese,  which  was  very 
necessary  to  her,  by  a  prudent  adap- 
tation to  her  purposes  of  the  good 
things  with  which  providence  had  en- 
dowed her.     She  did  not  fall  in  love, 
she  did  not  wilfully  flirt,  she  did  not 
commit  herself ;  but  she  smiled  and 
whispered,    and  made    confidences, 
and  looked  out  of  her  own  eyes  into 
men's  eyes  as  though  there  might  be 
some  ntysterious  bond  between  her 
and  them,  if  only  mysterious  circum- 
stances would  permit  it.     But   the 
end  of  all  was,  to  induce  some  one  to 
do  something  which  would  cause  a 
publisher  to  give  her  good  pa3Tment 
for  indifferent  writing,  or  an  editor 
to  be  lenient  when,  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case,  he  should  have  been  se- 
vere .    Among  all  her  literary  friends, 
Mr.   Broune   was  the  one  in  whom 
she  most  trusted  ;    and  Mr.  Broune 
was  fond  of  handsome   women.     It 
may  be  as  well  to  give  a  short  record 
of  a  scene  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Lady  Carbury  and  her  friend 
about  a  month  before  the  writing  of 


this  letter  which  has  been  produced. 
She  had  wanted  him  to  take  a  series 
of  papers  for  the  "  Morning  Break- 
fast Table,"  and  to  have  them  paid 
for  at  rate  No.  1  ;  whereas  she  sus- 
pected that  he  was  rather  doubtful  as 
to  their  merit,  and  knew  that,  without 
special  favor,  she  could  not  hope  foi 
remuneration  above  rate  No.  2,  or 
possibly  even  No.  3.  So  she  had 
looked  into  his  ej'es,  and  had  left  her 
soft,  plump  hand  for  a  moment  in  his. 
A  man  in  such  circumstances  is  so 
of|en  awkward,  not  knowing  with 
any  accurac}^  when  to  do  one  thing 
and  when  another  !  Mr.  Broune,  in 
a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  had  put  his 
arm  round  Lady  Carbmy's  waist,  and 
had  kissed  her.  To  say  that  Lady 
Carbur}^  was  angr}r,  as  most  women 
would  be  angry  if  so  treated,  would  be 
to  give  an  unjust  idea  of  her  charac- 
ter. It  was  a  little  accident  which 
really  carried  with  it  no  injur}T,  unless 
it  should  be  the  injury  of  leading  to 
a  rupture  between  herself  and  a  val- 
uable ally.  No  feeling  of  delicacy 
was  shocked.  What  did  it  matter? 
No  unpardonable  insult  had  been 
offered ;  no  harm  had  been  done,  if 
only  the  dear  susceptible  old  donkey 
could  be  made  at  once  to  understand 
that  that  was  n't  the  way  to  go  on  ! 

Without  a  flutter,  and  without  a 
blush,  she  escaped  from  his  arm,  and 
then  made  him  an  excellent  little 
speech.  "  Mr.  Broune,  how -foolish, 
how  wrong,  how  mistaken !  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Surely  you  do  not  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  friendship  between 
us?" 

"Put  an  end  to  our  friendship, 
Lady  Carbury!  O,  certainly  not 
that ! " 

"  Then  why  risk  it  by  such  an  act? 
Think  of  my  son  and  of  my  daughter, 
—  both  grown  up.  Think  of  the  past 
troubles  of  my  life,  —  so  much  suf- 
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fered  and  so  little  deserved.  No  one 
knows  them  so  well  as  you  do.  Think 
of  my  name,  that  has  been  so  often 
slandered  but  never  disgraced  !  Say 
that  you  are  sorry,  and  it  shall  be 
forgotten." 

When  a  man  has  kissed  a  woman, 
it  goes  against  the  grain  with  him  to 
say  the  very  next  moment  that  he  is 
j.  sorry  for  what  he  has  done.  It  is  as 
i  much  as  to  declare  that  the  kiss  had 
not  answered  his  expectation.  Mr. 
Broune  could  not  do  this  ;  and  per- 
haps Lady  Carbury  did  not  quite 
expect  it.  "  You  know  that  for 
worlds  I  would  not  offend  }'ou,"  he 
said.  This  sufficed.  Lady  Carbury 
again  looked  into  his  eyes ;  and  a 
promise  was  given  that  the  articles 
should  be  printed,  and  with  generous 
remuneration. 

When  the  interview  was  over,  Lady 
Carbury  regarded  it  as  having  been 
quite  successful.  Of  course,  when 
struggles  have  to  be  ma'de,  and  hard 
work  done,  there  will  be  little  acci- 
dents. The  lady  who  uses  a  street 
cab  must  encounter  mud  and  dust 
which  her  richer  neighbor,  who  has  a 
private  carriage,  will  escape.  She 
would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
been  kissed  ;  but  what  did  it  mat- 
ter? With  Mr.  Broune  the  affair 
was  more  serious.  "  Confound  them 
all,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  left  the 
house ;  "no  amount  of  experience 
enables  a  man  to  know  them."  As 
he  went  away,  he  almost  thought  that 
Lady  Carbury  had  intended  him  to 
kiss  her  again ;  and  he  was  almost 
angry  with  himself  in  that  he  had  not 
done  so.  He  had  seen  her  three  or 
four  times  since,  but  had  not  repeated 
the  offence. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  the  other 
letters,  both  of  which  were  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  other  newspapers. 
The  second  was  written  to  Mr. 


Booker,  of  the  "  Literary  Chron- 
icle." Mr.  Booker  was  a  hard-work- 
ing professor  of  literature,  by  no 
means  without  talent,  by  no  means 
without  influence,  and  by  no  means 
without  a  conscience.  But,  from  the 
nature  of  the  struggles  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  by  compromises 
which  had  gradually  been  driven  upon 
him  by  the  encroachment  of  brother 
authors  on  the  one  side  and  by  the 
demands  on  the  other  of  employers 
who  looked  only  to  their  profits,  he 
had  fallen  into  a  routine  of  work  in 
which  it  was  very  difficult  to  be  scru- 
pulous, and  almost  impossible  to 
maintain  the  delicacies  of  a  literary 
conscience.  He  was  now  a  bald- 
headed  old  man  of  sixtjr,  with  a  large 
family  of  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  a  widow  dependent  on  him,  with 
two  little  children.  He  had  five  hun- 
dred a  year  for  editing  the  "  Literary 
Chronicle,"  which,  through  his  en- 
ergj^,  had  become  a  valuable  property. 
He  wrote  for  magazines,  and  brought 
out  some  book  of  his  own  almost 
annually.  He  kept  his  head  above 
water,  and  was  regarded  by  those 
who  knew  about  him,  but  did  not 
know  him,  as  a  successful  man.  He 
always  kept  up  his  spirits,  and  was 
able  in  literary  circles  to  show  that 
he  could  hold  his  own.  But  he  was 
driven  by  the  stress  of  circumstances 
to  take  such  good  things  as  came  in 
his  way,  and  could  hardly  afford  to 
be  independent.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  literary  scruple  had  long 
departed  from  his  mind.  Letter  No. 
2  was  as  follows  :  — 

WELBECK  STBEET,  25th  February,  187- 
Dear  Mr.  Booker,  — I  have  told  Mr.  Lead- 
ham  [Mr.  Leadham  was  senior  partner  in 
the  enterprising  firm  of  publishers  known  as 
Messrs.  Leadham  and  Loiter]  to  send  you 
an  early  copy  of  my  "  Criminal  Queens."  I 
have  already  settled  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Broune  that  I  am  to  do  your  "  New  Tale  of  a 
Tub "  in  the  "Breakfast  Table."  Indeed,  I 
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am  about  it  now,  and  am  taking  great  pains 
with  it.  If  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  have 
specially  said  as  to  your  view  of  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  time,  let  me  know.  I  should 
like  you  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
my  historical  details,  which  I  know  you  can 
safely  do.  Don't  put  it  off,  as  the  sale  does 
so  much  depend  on  early  notices.  I  am  only 
getting  a  royalty,  which  does  not  commence 
till  the  first  four  hundred  are  sold. 
Yours  sincerely, 

MATILDA  CABBURY. 
ALFRED  BOOKER,  Esq., 

41  Literary  Chronicle"  Office,  Strand.  • 

There  was  nothing  in  this  which 
shocked  Mr.  Booker.  He  laughed 
inwardly,  with  a  pleasantly  reticent 
chuckle,  as  he  thought  of  Lady  Car- 
bury  dealing  with  his  views  of  Pro- 
testantism, as  he  thought  also  of 
the  numerous  historical  errors  into 
which  that  clever  lady  must  inevitably 
fall  in  writing  about  matters  of  which 
he  believed  her  to  know  nothing.  But 
he  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact,  that  a 
favorable  notice  in  the  "  Breakfast 
Table  "  of  his  very  thoughtful  work, 
called  the ' '  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  would 
serve  him,  even  though  written  by  the 
hand  of  a  female  literary  charlatan ; 
and  he  would  have  no  compunction 
as  to  repaying  the  service  by  fulsome 
praise  in  the  "Literary  Chronicle." 
He  would  not  probably  say  that  the 
book  was  accurate  ;  but  he  would  be 
able  to  declare  that  it  was  delightful 
reading,  that  the  feminine  character- 
istics of  the  queens  had  been  touched 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  that  the 
work  was  one  which  would  certainly 
make  its  way  into  all  drawing-rooms. 
He  was  an  adept  at  this  sort  of  work, 
and  knew  well  how  to  review  such  a 
book  as  Lady  Carbury's  "  Criminal 
Queens,"  without  bestowing  much 
trouble  on  the  reading.  He  could 
almost  do  it  without  cutting  the  book, 
so  that  its  value  for  purposes  of  after 
sale  might  not  be  injured.  And  yet 
Mr.  Booker  was  an  honest  man, 
and  had  set  his  face  persistently 


against  many  literary  malpractices. 
Stretched-out  t}Tpe,  insufficient  lines, 
and  the  French  habit  of  meandering 
with  a  few  words  Over  an  entire  page, 
had  been  rebuked  by  him  with  con- 
scientious strength.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  an  Aristides  among 
reviewers.  But,  circumstanced  as  he 
was,B  he  could  not  oppose  himself  alto- 
gether to  the  usages  of  the  time. 
u  Bad,  —  of  course  it  is  bad,"  he  said 
to  a  3Toung  friend  who  was  working 
with  him  on  his  periodical.  "  Who 
doubts  that?  How  many  very  bad 
things  are  there  that  we  do  !  But,  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  reform  all  our 
bad  ways  at  once,  we  should  never 
do  any  good  thing.  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  put  the  world  straight ;  and 
I  doubt  if  you  are."  Such  was  Mr. 
Booker. 

Then  there  was  letter  No.  3,  to  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Alf.  Mr.  Alf  managed, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed,  chiefly 
owned,  the  "  Evening  Pulpit/'  which 
during  the  last  two  3*ears  had  become 
"  quite  a  property,"  as  men  connected 
with  the  press  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying.  The  "  Evening  Pulpit "  was 
supposed  to  give  daily  to  its  readers 
all  that  had  been  said  and  done  up  to 
two  o'clock  in  the  da}^  by  all  the  lead- 
ing people  in  the  metropolis,  and  to 
prophesy  with  wonderful  accuracy 
what  would  be  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  twelve  following  hours.  This 
was  effected  with  an  air  of  wonderful 
omniscience,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  an  ignorance  hardly  surpassed 
by  its  arrogance.  But  the  writing 
was  clever ;  the  facts,  if  not  true, 
were  well  invented ;  the  arguments, 
if  not  logical,  were  seductive.  The 
presiding  spirit  of  the  paper  had  the 
gift,  at  any  rate,  of  knowing  what  the 
people  for  whom  he  catered  would  like 
to  read,  and  how  to  get  his  subjects 
handled,  so  that. the  reading  should 
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be  pleasant.  Mr.  Booker's  "  Literary 
Chronicle  "  did  not  presume  to  enter- 
tain any  special  political  opinions. 
The  "  Breakfast  Table "  was  de- 
cidedly liberal.  The  "  Evening  Pul- 
pit "  was  much  given  to  politics,  but 
held  strictly  to  the  motto  which  it  had 
assumed,  — 

" Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri; " 

and  consequently  had  at  all  times  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  abusing  what 
was  being  done,  whether  by  one  side 
or  by  the  other.  A  newspaper  that 
wishes  to  make  its  fortune  should 
never  waste  its  columns  and  weary 
its  readers  by  praising  anything. 
Eulogy  is  invariably  dull,  —  a  fact 
that  Mr,  Alf  had  discovered  and  had 
utilized. 

Mr.  Alf  had,  moreover,  discovered 
another  fact.  Abuse  from  those  who 
occasionally  praise  is  considered  to 
be  personally  offensive  ;  and  they  who 
give  personal  offence  will  sometimes 
make  the  world  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
But  censure  from  those  who  are  al- 
ways finding  fault  is  regarded  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  ceases  to 
be  objectionable.  The  caricaturist, 
who  draws  only  caricatures,  is  held 
to  be  justifiable,  let  him  take  what 
liberties  he  may  with  a  man's  face  and 
person.  It  is  his  trade  ;  and  his  busi- 
ness calls  upon  him  to  vilify  all  that 
he  touches.  But  were  an  artist  to 
publish  a  series  of  portraits,  in  which 
two  out  of  a  dozen  were  made  to  be 
hideous,  he  would  certainly  make  two 
enemies,  if  not  more.  Mr.  Alf  never 
made  enemies  ;  for  he  praised  no  one, 
and,  as  far  as  the  expression  of  his 
newspaper  went,  was  satisfied  with 
nothing. 

Personally,  Mr.  Alf  was  a  remark- 
able man.  No  one  knew  whence  he 
came  or  what  he  had  been.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  born  a  German 


Jew  ;  and  certain  ladies  said  that  they 
could  distinguish  in  his  tongue  the 
slightest  possible  foreign  accent. 
Nevertheless  it  was  conceded  to  him 
that  he  knew  England  as  only  an 
Englishman  can  know  it.  During 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  "  come 
up,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  had  come 
up  very  thoroughly.  He  had  been 
blackballed  at  three  or  four  clubs, 
but  had  effected  an  entrance  at  two 
or  three  others,  and  had  learned  a 
manner  of  speaking  of  those  which 
had  rejected  him  calculated  to  leave 
on  the  minds  of  hearers  a  conviction 
that  the  societies  in  question  were 
antiquated,  imbecile,  and  moribund. 
He  was  never  weary  of  implying  that 
not  to  know  Mr.  Alf,  not  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Mr.  Alf,  not  to  un- 
derstand that  let  Mr.  Alf  have  been 
born  where  he  might  and  how  he 
might  he  was  always  to  be  recognized 
as  a  desirable  acquaintance,  was  to 
be  altogether  out  in  the  dark.  And 
that  which  he  so  constantly  asserted 
or  implied,  men  and  women  around 
him  began  at  last  to  believe,  and 
Mr.  Alf  became  an  acknowledged 
something  in  the  different  worlds  of 
politics,  letters,  and  fashion. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man,  about 
forty  years  old,  but  carrying  himself 
as  though  he  was  much  younger ; 
spare,  below  the  middle  height,  with 
dark-brown  hair  which  would  have 
shown  a  tinge  of  gray  but  for  the 
d}rer's  art ;  with  well-cut  features, 
with  a  smile  constantly  on  his  mouth, 
the  pleasantness  of  which  was  always 
belied  by  the  sharp  severity  of  his 
eyes.  He  dressed  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  but  also  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  was  unmarried,  had  a 
small  house  of  his  own  close  to 
Berkeley  Square,  at  which  he  gave 
remarkable  dinner  parties,  kept  four 
or  five  hunters  in  Northamptonshire, 
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and  was  reputed  to  earn  £6,000  a 
year  out  of  the  "Evening  Pulpit," 
and  to  spend  about  half  of  that  in- 
come. He  also  was  intimate  after 
his  fashion  with  Lady  Carbury,  whose 
diligence  in  making  and  fostering 
useful  friendships  had  been  unwear 
ied.  Her  letter  to  Mr.  Alf  was  as 
follows :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Alf,  —  Do  tell  me  who  wrote  the 
review  on.  Fitzgerald  Barker's  last  poem. 
Only  I  know  yon  won't.  I  remember  noth- 
ing done  so  well.  I  should  think  the  poor 
wretch  will  hardly  hold  his  head  up  again 
before  the  autumn.  But  it  was  fully  deserved. 
I  have  no  patience  with  the  pretensions  of 
would-be  poets,  who  contrive  by  toadying 
and  underground  influences  to  get  their  vol- 
umes placed  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
I  know  no  one  to  whom  the  world  has  been 
so  good-natured  in  this  way  as  to  Fitzgerald 
Barker;  but  I  have  heard  of  no  one  who  has 
extended  the  good  nature  to  the  length  of 
reading  his  poetry. 

Is  it  not  singular  how  some  men  continue 
to  obtain  the  reputation  of  popular  author- 
ship without  adding  a  word  to  the  literature 
of  their  country  worthy  of  note?  It  is  ac- 
complished by  unflagging  assiduity  in  the 
system  of  puffing.  To  puff  and  to  get  one's 
self  puffed  have  become  different  branches 
of  a  new  profession.  Alas,  me!  I  wish  I 
might  find  a  class  open  in  which  lessons  could 
be  taken  by  such  a  poor  tyro  as  myself.  Much 
as  I  hate  the  thing  from  my  very  soul,  and 
much  as  I  admire  the  consistency  with  which 
the  "  Pulpit "  has  opposed  it,  I  myself  am  so 
much  in  want  of  support  for  my  own  little 
efforts,  and  am  struggling  so  hard  honestly 
to  make  for  myself  a  remunerative  career, 
that  I  think,  were  the  opportunity  offered  to 
me,  I  should  pocket  my  honor,  lay  aside  the 
high  feeling  which  tells  me  that  praise  should 
be  bought  neither  by  money  nor  friendship, 
and  descend  among  the  low  things,  in  order 
that  I  might  one  day  have  the  pride  of  feel- 
ing that  I  had  succeeded  by  my  own  work  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  my  children. 

But  I  have  not  as  yet  commenced  the  de- 
scent downwards;  and  therefore  I  am  still 
bold  enough  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  look,  not 
with  concern,  but  with  a  deep  interest,  to 
any  thing  which  may  appear  in  the  "Pulpit" 
respecting  my  "Criminal  Queens;"  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  book,  though  I  wrote 
it  myself,  has  an  importance  of  its  own, 
which  will  secure  for  it  some  notice.  That 
my  inaccuracy  will  be  laid  bare  and  pre- 
sumption scourged,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt;  but  I  think  your  reviewer  will  be  able 
to  certify  that  the  sketches  are  life-like  and 


the  portraits  well  considered.  You  will  not 
hear  me  told,  at  any  rate,  that  I  had  better 
sit  at  kome  and  darn  my  stockings,  as  you 
said  the  other  day  of  that  poor  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Effington  Stubbs. 

I  have  not  seen  you  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  I  have  a  few  friends  every  Tuesday 
evening  :  pray  come  next  week,  or  the  week 
following.  And  pray  believe  that  no  amount 
of  editorial  or  critical  severity  shall  make 
me  receive  you  otherwise  than  with  a  smile. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

MATILDA  CARBURY. 

Lady  Carbury,  having  finished  her 
third  letter,  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
closed  her  eyes,  as  though  about  to 
rest.  But  she  soon  remembered  that 
the  activity  of  her  life  did  not  admit 
of  such  rest.  She  therefore  seized 
her  pen,  and  began  scribbling  further 
notes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CARBURY    FAMILY. 

SOMETHING  of  herself  and  condition 
Lady  Carbury  has  told  the  reader  in 
the  letters  given  in  the  former  chap- 
ter ;  but  more  must  be  added.  She 
has  'declared  she  had  been  cruelly 
slandered ;  but  she  has  also  shown 
that  she  was  not  a  woman  whose 
words  about  herself  could  be  taken 
with  much  confidence.  If  the  reader 
does  not  understand  so  much  from 
her  letters  to  the  three  editors,  they 
have  been  cited  in  vain.  She  has 
been  made  to  saj^,  that  her  object  in 
work  was  to  ^provide  for  the  needs  of 
her  children  ;  and  that,  with  that  noble 
purpose  before  her,  she  was  struggling 
to  make  for  herself  a  career  in  liter- 
ature. Detestably  false  as  had  been 
her  letters  to  the  editors,  absolutely 
and  abominably  foul  as  was  the  entire 
system  by  which  she  was  endeavor- 
ing to  achieve  success,  far  away  from 
honor  and  honesty  as  she  had  been 
carried  by  her  ready  subserviency  to 
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the  dirty  things  among  which  she  had 
lately  fallen,  nevertheless  her  state- 
ments about  herself  were  substan- 
tially true.  She  had  been  ill-treated. 
She  had  been  slandered.  She  was 
true  to  her  children,  —  especially  de- 
voted to  one  of  them,  —  and  was 
ready  to  work  her  nails  off  if  by  doing 
so  she  could  advance  their  interests. 
She  was  the  widow  of  one  Sir  Pat- 
rick Carburj*,  who  many  years  since 
had  done  great  things  as  a  soldie*  in 
India,  and  had  been  thereupon  created 
a  baronet  He  had  married  a  young 
wife  late  in  life,  and,  having  found 
out  when  too  late  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,,,  had  occasionally  spoilt  his 
darling  and  occasional^  ill-used  her. 
In  doing  each  he  had  done  it  abund- 
antly. Among  Lady  Carbury's  faults 
had  never  been  that  of  even  incipi- 
ent —  not  even  of  sentimental  —  infi- 
delity to  her  husband.  When  as  a 
very  lovely  and  penniless  girl  of 
eighteen  she  had  consented  to  marry 
a  man  of  forty-four,  who  had  the 
spending  of  a  large  income,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  that  sort  of  love  which  poets 
describe  and  which  }~oung  people  «en- 
eralVy  desire  to  experience.  Sir  Pat- 
rick at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was 
red-faced,  stout,  bald,  very  choleric, 
generous  in  mone}^  suspicious  in 
temper,  and  intelligent.  He  knew 
how  to  govern  men.  He  could  read 
and  understand  a  book.  There  was 
nothing  mean  about  him.  He  had 
his  attractive  qualities.  He  was  a 
man  who  might  be  loved ;  but  he 
was  hardly  a  man  for  love.  The 
young  Lady  Carbury  had  understood 
her  position,  and  had  determined  to 
do  her  duty.  She  had  resolved  be- 
fore she  went  to  the  altar  that  she 
would  never  allow  herself  to  flirt ; 
and  she  had  never  flirted.  For  fif- 
teen years,  things  had  gone  tolerably 


well  with  her,  —  bjr  which  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  reader  should  under- 
stand that  they  had  so  gone  that  she 
had  been  able  to  tolerate  them.  They 
had  been  home  in  England  for  three 
or  four  years  ;  and  then  Sir  Patrick 
had  returned  with  some  new  and 
higher  appointment.  For  fifteen 
3Tears,  though  he  had  been  passion- 
ate, imperious,  and  often  cruel,  he 
had  never  been  jealous.  A  boy  and, 
a  girl  had  been  born  to  them,  to  whom 
both  father  and  mother  had  been  over- 
indulgent  ;  but  the  mother,  accord- 
ing to  her  lights,  had  endeavored  to 
do  her  duty  by  them.  Bat  from  the 
commencement  of  her  life  she  had 
been  educated  in  deceit ;  and  her 
married  life  had  seemed  to  make  the 
practice  of  deceit  necessary  to  her. 
Her  mother  had  run  awa}r  from  her 
father ;  and  she  had  been  tossed  to 
and  fro  between  this  and  that  pro- 
tector, sometimes  being  in  danger  of 
wanting  any  one  to  care  for  her,  till 
she  had  been  made  sharp,  incredu- 
lous, and  untrustworthy  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  position.  But  she  was 
clever,  and  had  picked  up  an  educa- 
tion and  good  manners  amidst  the 
difficulties  of  her  childhood,  and 
had  been  beautiful  to  look  at.  To 
many,  and  have  the  command  of 
monej*,  to  do  her  duty  correctly,  to 
live  in  a  big  house  and  be  respected, 
had  been  her  ambition  ;  and,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  married 
life,  she  was  successful  amidst  great 
difficulties.  She  would  smile  within 
five  minutes  of  violent  ill-usage.  Her 
husband  would  even  strike  her ; 
and  the  first  effort  of  her  mind  would 
be  given  to  conceal  the  fact  from  all 
the  world.  In  latter  years,  he  drank 
too  much ;  and  she  struggled  hard, 
first  to  prevent  the  evil,  and  then  to 
prevent  and  to  hide  the  ill  effects  of 
the  evil.  But,  in  doing  all  this,  she 
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schemed  and  lied,  and  lived  a  life 
of  manoeuvres.  Then,  at  last,  when 
she  felt  that  she  was  no  longer  quite 
a  young  woman,  she  allowed  herself 
to  attempt  to  form  friendships  for 
herself ;  and  among  her  friends  was 
one  of  the  other  sex.  If  fidelity  in  a 
wife  be  compatible  with  such  friend- 
ship, if  the  married  state  does  not 
exact  from  a  woman  the  necessity  of 
debarring  herself  from  all  friendly 
intercourse  with  any  man  except  her 
lord,  Lady  Carbury  was  not  faithless. 
But  Sir  Patrick  became  jealous, 
spoke  words  which  even  she  could 
not  endure,  did  things  which  drove 
even  her  beyond  the  calculations  of 
her  prudence ;  and  she  left  him. 
But  even  this  she  did  in  so  guarded 
a  way  that,  as  to  every  step  she  took, 
she  could  prove  her  innocence.  Her 
life  at  that  period  is  of  little  moment 
to  our  story,  except  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  reader  should  know  in 
what  she  had  been  slandered.  For  a 
month  or  two  all  hard  words  had  been 
said  against  her  by  her  husband's 
friends,  and  even  by  Sir  Patrick  him- 
self. But  gradually  the  truth  was 
known  ;  and,  after  a  year's  separation, 
they  came  again  together,  and  she  re- 
mained the  mistress  of  his  house  till 
he  died.  She  brought  him  home  to 
England  ;  but,  during  the  short  period 
left  to  him  of  life  in  his  old  country, 
he  had  been  a  worn-out,  dying  inva- 
lid. But  the  scandal  of  her  great 
misfortune  had  followed  her;  and 
some  people  were  never  tired  of  re- 
minding others  that  in  the  course  of 
her  married  life  Lady  Carbury  had 
run  away  from  her  husband,  and  had 
been  taken  back  again  by  the  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman. 

Sir  Patrick  had  left  behind  him  a 
moderate  fortune,  though  by  no 
means  great  wealth.  To  his  son, 
who  was  now  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  he 


had  left  £1,000  a  year;  and  to  his 
widow  as  much,  with  a  provision  that 
after  her  death  the  latter  sum  should 
be  divided  between  his  son  and 
daughter.  It  therefore  came  to  pass 
that  the  young  man,  who  had  already 
entered  the  army  when  his  father 
died,  and  upon  whom  devolved  no 
necessity  of  keeping  a  house,  and 
who  in  fact  not  unfrequently  lived  in 
his  mother's  house,  had  an  income 
equal  to  that  with  which  his  mother 
and  his  sister  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  roof  over  their  head.  Now 
Lady  Carbury,  when  she  was  released 
from  her  thraldom  at  the  age  of  forty, 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  passing  her  future 
life  amidst  the  ordinary  penances  of 
widowhood.  She  had  hitherto  en- 
deavored to  do  her  duty,  knowing  that 
in  accepting  her  position  she  was 
bound  to  take  the  good  and  the  bad 
together.  She  had  certainly  encoun- 
tered hitherto  much  that  was  bad. 
To  be  scolded,  watched,  beaten,  and 
sworn  at  by  a  choleric  old  man  till 
she  was  at  last  driven,out  of  her  house 
by  the  violence  of  his  ill-usage  ;  to  be 
taken  back  as  a  ftivor,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  her  name  would  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  be  unjustly  tar- 
nished ;  to  have  her  flight  constantly 
thrown  in  her  face  ;  and  then  at  last 
to  become  for  a  year  or  two  the  nurse 
of  a  dying  debauchee,  was  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  such  good  things  as 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Now  at 
length  had  come  to  her  a  period  of 
relaxation, —  her  reward,  her  free- 
dom, her  chance  of  happiness.  She 
thought  much  about  herself,  and  re- 
solved on  one  or  two  things.  The 
time  for  love  had  gone  by  ;  and  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
nor  would  she  marry  again  for  con- 
venience. But  she  would  have 
friends, — real  friends,  friends  who 
could  help  her,  and  whom  possibly 
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she  might  help.  She  would,  too', 
make  some  career  for  herself,  so  that 
life  might  not  be  without  an  interest 
to  her.  She  would  live  in  London, 
and  would  become  somebody,  at  any 
rate,  in  some  circle.  Accident  at  first, 
rather  than  choice,  had  thrown  her 
among  literary  people  ;  but  that  acci- 
dent had,  during  the  last  two  }Tears, 
been  supported  and  corroborated  by 
the  desire  which  had  fallen  upon  her 
of  earning  money.  She  had  known 
from  the  first  that  economy  would  be 
necessary  to  her,  —  not  chiefly  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  from  a  feeling  that 
she  and  her  daughter  could  not  live 
comfortably  together  on  a  thousand 
a  year,  —  but  on  behalf  of  her  son. 
She  wanted  no  luxury,  but  a  house  so 
placed  that  people  might  conceive  of 
her  that  she  lived  in  a  proper  part  of 
the  town.  Of  her  daughter's  pru- 
dence she  was  as  well  convinced  as 
of  her  own.  She  could  trust  Henri- 
etta in  everything.  But  her  son,  Sir 
Felix,  was  not  very  trustworthy  ;  and 
yet  Sir  Felix  was  the  darling  of  her 
heart. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
three  letters,  at  which  our  story  is 
supposed  to  begin,  she  was  driven 
very  hard  for  money.  Sir  Felix  was 
then  twenty-five,  had  been  in  a  fash- 
ionable regiment  for  four  years,  had 
already  sold  out,  and,  to  own  the 
truth  at  once,  had  altogether  wasted 
the  property  which  his  father  had  left 
him.  So  much  the  mother  knew,  — 
and  knew,  therefore,  that  with  her 
limited  income  she  must  maintain  not 
only  herself  and  daughter,  but  also 
the  baronet.  She  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, the  amount  of  the  baronet's 
obligations ;  nor  indeed  did  he,  or 
any  one  else.  A  baronet,  holding  a 
commission  in  the  Guards,  and  known 
to  have  had  a  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father,  may  go  very  far  in  getting  into 


debt ;  and  Sir  Felix  had  made  full 
use  of  all  his  privileges.  His  life  had 
been  in  every  way  bad.  He  had  be- 
come a  burden  on  his  mother  so 
heav}r,  and  on  his  sister  also,  that 
their  life  had  become  one  of  unavoid- 
able embarrassments.  But  not  for  a 
moment  had  either  of  them  ever  quar- 
relled with  him.  Henrietta  had  been 
taught  by  the  conduct  of  both  father 
and  mother  that  every  vice  might  be 
forgiven  in  a  man  and  in  a  son,  though 
every  virtue  was  expected  from  a 
woman,  and  especially  from  a  daugh- 
ter. The  lesson  had  come  to  her  so 
early  in  life  that  she  had  learned  it 
without  the  feeling  of  any  grievance. 
She  lamented  her  brother's  evil  con- 
duct, as  it  affected  him ;  but  she  par- 
doned it  altogether,  as  it  affected  her- 
self. That  all  her  interests  in  life 
should  be  made  subservient  to  him 
was  natural  to  her ;  and,  when  she 
found  that  her  little  comforts  were 
discontinued,  and  her  moderate  ex- 
penses curtailed  because  he,  having 
eaten  up  all  that  was  his  own,  was 
now  eating  up  also  all  that  was  his 
mother's,  she  never  complained. 
Henrietta  had  been  taught  to  think 
that  men  in  that  rank  of  life  in  which 
she  had  been  born  always-  did  eat  up 
everything. 

The  mother's  feeling  was  less  noble, 
—  or  perhaps  it  might  be  better  be 
said  more  open  to  censure.  The  boy, 
who  had  been  beautiful  as  a  star,  had 
ever  been  the  cynosure  of  her  eyes, — 
the  one  thing  on  which  her  heart 
had  riveted  itself.  Even  during  the 
career  of  his  folly,  she  had  hardly  ven- 
tured to  say  a  word  to  him  with  the 
purport  of  stopping  him  on  his  road 
to  ruin.  In  everything  she  had  spoilt 
him  as  a  boy  ;  and  in  everything  she 
still  spoilt  him  as  a  man.  She  was 
almost  proud  of  his  vices,  and  had 
taken  delight  in  hearing  of  doings 
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•which,  if  not  vicious  of  themselves, 
had  been  ruinous  from  their  extrava- 
gance. She  had  so  indulged  him  that 
even  in  her  own  presence  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  his  own  selfishness, 
or  apparently  conscious  of  the  injus- 
tice which  he  did  to  others. 

From  all  this  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  that  dabbling  in  literature,  which 
had  been  commenced  partly  perhaps 
from  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  work, 
partly  as  a  passport  into  society,  had 
been  converted  into  hard  work,  by 
which  money,  if  possible,  might  be 
earned  :  so  that  Lady  Carbury,  when 
she  wrote  to  her  friends,  the  editors, 
of  her  struggles,  was  speaking  the 
truth.  Tidings  had  reached  her  of 
this  and  the  other  man's  success,  and, 
coming  near  to  her  still,  of  this 
and  that  other  woman's  earnings  in 
literature  ;  and  it  had  seemed  to  her 
that,  within  moderate  limits,  she 
might  give  a  wide  field  to  her  hopes. 
Why  should  she  not  add  a  thousand 
a  year  to  her  income,  so  that  Felix 
might  again  live  like  a  gentleman  and 
marry  that  heiress,  who,  in  Lady  Car- 
bury 's  lookout  into  the  future,  was 
destined  to  make  all  things  straight  ? 
Who  was  so  handsome  as  her  son? 
Who  could  make  himself  more  agree- 
able ?  Who  had  more  of  that  auda- 
city which  is  the  chief  thing  neces- 
sary to  the  winning  of  heiresses  ?  And 
then  he  could  make  his  wife  Lady 
Carbury !  If  only  enough  money 
might  be  earned  to  tide  over  the 
present  evil  day,  all  might  be  well. 

The  one  most  essential  obstacle  to 
the  chance  of  success  in  all  this  was 
probably  Lady  Carbury's  conviction, 
that  her  end  was  to  be  obtained  not 
by  producing  good  books,  but  by  in- 
ducing certain  people  to  say  that  her 
books  were  good.  She  did  work  hard 
at  what  she  wrote,  —  hard  enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  cover  her  pages  quickly, 


and  was  by  nature  a  clever  woman. 
She  could  write  after  a  glib,  common- 
place, sprightly  fashion,  and  had  al- 
ready acquired  the  knack  of  spread- 
ing all  she  knew  very  thin,  so  that  it 
might  cover  a  vast  surface.  She  had 
no  ambition  to  write  a  good  book,  but 
was  painfully  anxious  to  write  a  book 
that  the  critics  should  say  was  good. 
Had  Mr.  Broune,  in  his  closet,  told 
her  that  her  book  was  absolutely 
trash,  but  had  undertaken,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  it  violently  praised 
in  the  "  Breakfast  Table,"  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  critic's  own 
opinion  would  have  even  wounded 
her  vanity.  The  woman  was  false 
from  head  to  foot ;  but  there  was  much 
of  good  in  her,  false  though  she  was. 
Whether  Sir  Felix,  her  son,  had 
become  what  he  was  solely  by  bad 
training,  or  whether  he  had  been  born 
bad,  who  shall  say  ?  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  he  should  not  have  been 
better  had  he  been  taken  away  as  asi 
infant,  and  subjected  to  moral  train- 
ing by  moral  teachers.  And  yet  again 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  train- 
ing, or  want  of  training,  should  have 
produced  a  heart  so  utterly  incapable 
of  feeling  for  others  as  was  his.  He 
could  not  even  feel  his  own  misfor- 
tunes, unless  they  touched  the  out- 
ward comforts  of  the  moment.  It 
seemed  that  he  lacked  sufficient  im- 
agination to  realize  future  misery, 
though  the  futurity  to  be  considered 
was  divided  from  the  present  but  by 
a  single  month,  a  single  week,  —  but 
by  a  single  night.  He  liked  to  be 
kindly  treated,  to  be  praised  and  pet- 
ted, to  be  well  fed  and  caressed  ;  and 
they  who  so  treated  him  were  his 
chosen  friends.  He  had  in  this  the 
instincts  of  a  horse,  not  approaching 
the  higher  sympathies  of  a  dog.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  had 
ever  loved  any  one  to  the  extent  of 
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denying  himself  a  moment's  gratifi- 
cation on  that  loved  one's  behalf. 
His  heart  was  a  stone.  But  he  was 
beautiful  to  look  at,  ready  witted,  and 
intelligent.  He  was  very  dark,  with 
that  soft  olive  complexion  which  so 
generally  gives  to  young  men  an 
appearance  of  aristocratic  breeding. 
His  hair,  which  was  neArer  allowed 
to  become  long,  was  nearly  black, 
and  was  soft  and  silk}7  without  that 
taint  of  grease  which  is  so  common 
with  silken-headed  darlings.  His 
eyes  were  long,  brown  in  color,  and 
were  made  beautiful  by  the  perfect 
arch  of  the  perfect  e}~ebrow.  But 
perhaps  the  glonr  of  the  face  was  due 
more  to  the  'finished  moulding  and 
fine  symmetry  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
than  to  his  other  features.  On  his 
short  upper  lip  he  had  a  mustache 
as  well  formed  as  his  eyebrows  ;  but 
he  wore  no  other  beard.  The  form 
of  his  chin,  too,  was  perfect ;  but  it 
lacked  that  sweetness  and  softness 
of  expression,  indicative  of  softness 
of  earth,  which  a  dimple  conve}rs.  He 
was  about  five  feet  nine  in  height, 
and  was  as  excellent  in  figure  as  in 
face.  It  was  admitted  by  men,  and 
clamorously  asserted  by  women,  that 
no  man  had  ever  been  more  hand- 
some than  Felix  Carbury  ;  and  it  was 
admitted  also  that  he  never  showed 
consciousness  of  his  beauty.  He  had 
given  himself  airs  on  many  scores,  — 
on  the  score  of  his  money,  poor  fool, 
while  it  lasted ;  on  the  score  of  his 
title  ;  on  the  score  of  his  army  stand- 
ing, till  he  lost  it ;  and  especially  on 
the  score  of  superiority  in  fashionable 
intellect.  But  he  had  been  clever 
enough  to  dress  himself  always  with 
simplicity,  and  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  thought  about  his  outward 
man.  As  yet,  the  little  world  of  his 
associates  had  hardly  found  out  how 
callous  were  his  affections,  —  or 


rather  how  devoid  he  was  of  affection. 
His  airs  and  his  appearance,  joined 
with  some  cleverness,  had  carried  him 
through  even  the  viciousness  of  his 
life.  In  one  matter  he  had  marred  his 
name,  and  by  a  moment's  weakness 
had  injured  his  character  among  his 
friends  more  than  he  had  done  by  the 
folly  of  three  years.  There  had  been 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  a  brother 
officer,  in  which  he  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor ;  and,  when  the  moment  came 
in  which  a  man's  heart  should  have 
produced  manly  conduct,  he  had  first 
threatened,  and  had  then  shown  the 
white  feather.  That  was  now  a  year 
since,  and  he  had  partly  outlived  the 
evil ;  but  some  men  still  remem- 
bered that  Felix  Carbury  had  been 
cowed,  and  had  cowered. 

It  was  now  his  business  to  marry 
an  heiress.  He  was  well  aware  that 
it  was  so,  and  was  quite  prepared  to 
face  his  destiny  ;  but  he  lacked  some- 
thing in  the  art  of  making  love.  He 
was  beautiful,  had  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  could  talk  well,  lacked 
nothing  of  audacity,  and  had  no  feel- 
ing of  repugnance  at  declaring  a  pas- 
sion which  he  did  not  feel.  But  he 
knew  so  little  of  the  passion  that  he 
could  hardly  make  even  a  young  girl 
believe  that  he  felt  it.  When  he 
talked  of  love,  he  not  only  thought 
that  he  was  talking  nonsense,  but 
showed  that  he  thought  so.  From 
this  fault,  he  had  already  failed  with 
one  3Toung  lady,  reputed  to  have 
£40,000  ;  who  had  refused  him,  be- 
cause, as  she  nai'vely  said,  she  knew 
"  he  did  not  realty  care."  —  "  How  can 
I  show  that  I  care  more  than  by  wish- 
ing to  make  you  my  wife  ?  "  he  had 
asked.  "  I  don't  know  that  you  can  ; 
but  all  the  same  you  don't  care,"  she 
said.  And  so  that  young  lady  es- 
caped the  pitfall.  Now  there  was 
another  young  lad}T,  to  whom  the 
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reader  shall  be  introduced  in  time, 
whom  Sir  Felix  was  instigated  to 
pursue  with  unremitting  diligence. 
Her  wealth  was  not  defined,  as  had 
been  the  £40,000  of  her  predecessor, 
but  was  known  to  be  very  much 
greater  than  that.  It  was,  indeed, 
general!}"  supposed  to  be  fathomless, 
bottomless,  endless.  It  was  said  that 
in  regard  to  money  for  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, —  mone}*  for  houses,  ser- 
vants, horses,  jewels,  and  the  like,  — 
one  sum  was  the  same  as  another  to 
the  father  of  this  }~oung  lady.  He  had 
great  concerns,  —  concerns  so  great 
that  the  payment  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  upon  an}7  trifle  was 
the  same  thing  to  him ;  as  to  men 
•who  are  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances, it  matters  little  whether  they 
pay  sixpence  or  ninepence  for  their 
mutton  chops.  Such  a  man  may  be 
ruined  at  any  time  ;  but  there  was  no 
•  doubt  that,  to  any  one  ma'rrying  his 
'daughter  during  the  present  season 
-of  his  outrageous  prosperit}-,  he  could 
give  a  very  large  fortune  indeed. 
LLad}~  Carbury,  who  had  known  the 
rock  on  which  her  son  had  been  once 
-wrecked,  was  very  anxious  that  Sir 
-Felix  should  at  once  make  a  proper 
<use  of  the  intimacy  which  he  had 
effected  in  the  house  of  this  topping 
i Croesus  of  the  day. 

And  now  there  must  be  a  few  words 
said  about  Henrietta  Carbury.  Of 
course  she  was  of  infinitely  less  im- 
portance than  her  brother,  who  was 
a  baronet,  the  head  of  that  branch  of 
the  Carbury s,  and  her  mother's  dar- 
ling ;  and  therefore  a  few  words 
should  suffice.  She  also  was  very 
lovely,  being  like  her  brother,  but 
somewhat  less  dark,  and  with  features 
less  absolutely  regular ;  but  she  had 
in  her  countenance  a  full  measure  of 
that  sweetness  of  expression  which 


eems  to  imply  that  consideration  of 
self  is  subordinated  to  consideration 
for  others.  This  sweetness  was  alto- 
gether lacking  to  her  brother.  And 
her  face  was  a  true  index  of  her  char- 
acter. Again,  who  shall  say  why  her 
brother  and  sister  had  become  so  op- 
posite to  each  other,  —  whether  they 
would  have  been  thus  different,  had 
both  been  taken  away  as  infants  from 
their  father's  and  mother's  training, 
or  whether  the  girl's  virtues  were 
owing  altogether  to  the  lower  place 
which  she  had  held  in  her  parent's 
heart.  She,  at  an}r  rate,  had  not  been 
spoilt  by  a  title,  by  the  command  of 
money,  and  by  the  temptations  of  too 
early  acquaintance  with  the  world 
At  the  present  time  she  was  barely 
twentj'-one  years  old,  and  had  not 
seen  much  of  London  society.  Her 
mother  did  not  frequent  balls  ;  and, 
during  the  last  two  }rears,  there  had 
grown  upon  them  a  necessity  for  econ- 
omy which  was  inimical  to  many 
gloves  and  costly  dresses.  Sir  Felix 
went  out,  of  course  ;  but  Hetta  Car- 
bury  spent  most  of  her  time  at  home 
with  her  mother,  in  Welbeck  Street. 
Occasionally  the  world  saw  her  ;  and, 
when  the  world  did  see  her,  the  world 
declared  that  she  was  a  charming  girl. 
The  world  was  so  far  right 

But  for  Henrietta  Carbury  the  ro- 
mance of  life  had  already  commenced 
in  real  earnest.-  There  was  another 
branch  of  the  Carbury  s,  the  head 
branch,  which  was  now  represented 
by  one  Roger  Carbury,  of  Carbury 
Hall.  Roger  Carbury  was  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  much  will  have  to  be 
said;  but  here,  at  this  moment,  it 
need  only  be  told  that  he  was  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  his  cousin  Hen- 
rietta. He  was,  however,  nearly  for- 
ty years  old  ;  and  there  was  one  Paul 
Montague  whom  Henrietta  had  seen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    BEAR-GARDEN. 

LADY  CARBURY'S  house  in  Welbeck 
Street  was  a  modest  house  enough, 
with  no  pretensions  to  be  a  mansion, 
hardly  assuming  even  to  be  a  resi- 
dence ;  but,  having  some  money  in 
her  hands  when  she  first  took  it,  she 
had  made  it  pretty  and  pleasant,  and 
was  still  proud  to  feel  that,  in  spite 
of  the  hardness  of  her  position,  she 
had  comfortable  belongings  around 
her  when  her  literary  friends  came 
to  see  her  on  her  Tuesday  evenings. 
Here  she  was  now  living  with  her 
son  and  daughter.  The  back  draw- 
ing-room was  divided  from  the  front 
by  doors  that  were  permanently 
closed  ;  and  in  this  she  carried  on  her 
great  work.  Here  she  wrote  her 
books  and  contrived  her  system  for 
the  inveigling  of  editors  and  critics. 
Here  she  was  rarely  disturbed  by  her 
daughter,  and  admitted  no  visitors 
except  editors  and  critics.  But  her 
son  was  controlled  by  no  household 
laws,  and  would  break  in  upon  her 
privacy  without  remorse.  She  had 
hardly  finished  two  galloping  notes, 
after  completing  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Alf,  when  Felix  entered 
the  room  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  pray 
leave  your  tobacco  below  when  you 
come  in  here." 

"  What  affectation  it  is,  mother !  " 
he  said,  throwing,  however,  the  half- 
smoked  cigar  into  the  fire-place. 
"  Some  women  s wear  the}T  like  smoke  ; 
others  say  they  hate  it  like  the  devil. 
It  depends  altogether  on  whether 
they  wish  to  flatter  or  snub  a  fel- 
low." 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  I  wish  to 
snub  you  ?  "  . 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know.     I 


wonder  whether  you  can  let  me  have 
twenty  pounds  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Felix  !  " 

"Just  so,  mother;  but  how  about 
the  twenty  pounds  ?  " 

"What  is  it  for,  Felix?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  carry  ' 
on  the  game  for  the  nonce  till  some- 
thing   is    settled.      A   fellow  can't 
live  without  some  money  in  his  pock- 
et.    I  do  with  as  little  as  most  fel- 
lows.    I  pay  for  nothing  that  I  can  , 
help.     I   even  get   my  hair   cut  on 
credit ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
I  had  a  brougham,  to  save  cabs." 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it,  Fe- 
lix?" 

"  I  never  could  see  the  end  of 
anything,  mother.  I  never  could 
nurse  a  horse  when  the  hounds  were 
going  well,  in  order  to  be  in  at  the 
finish.  I  never  could  pass  a  dish  that 
I  liked  in  favor  of  those  that  were  to 
follow.  What's  the  use?"  The 
young  man  did  not  sa}^,  "  Carpe 
diem  ;  "  but  that  was  the  philosophy 
which  he  intended  to  preach. 

"  Have  you  been  at  the  Melmottes' 
to-day  ?  "  It  was  now  five  o'clock  on 
a  winter  afternoon,  the  hour  at  which 
ladies  are  drinking  tea,  and  idle  men 
playing  whist  at  the  clubs  ;  at  which 
young  idle  men  are  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  Jflirt,  and  at  wrhich,  as  Lady 
Carbury  thought,  her  son  might  have 
been  pajdng  his  court  to  Marie  Mel- 
motte,  the  great  heiress. 

"  I  have  just  come  away." 

"  And  what  do  }*ou  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  mother,  I  have 
thought  very  little  about  her.  She 
is  not  pretty,  she  is  not  plain ;  she 
is  not  clever,  she  is  not  stupid ;  she 
is  neither  saint  nor  sinner." 

"  The  more  likely  to  make  a  good 
wife." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  am  at  any  rate 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  as  wife 
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she    would   be    c  good   enough    for 
me.' " 

"  What  does  the  mother  say?" 
"  The  mother  is  a  caution.  I  can- 
not help  speculating  whether,  if  I 
many  the  daughter,  I  shall  ever  find 
out  where  the  mother  came  from. 
Dolly  Longestaffe  says  that  some- 
bod}'  sa}Ts  that  she  was  a  Bohemian 
Jewess  ;  but  I  think  she 's  too  fat  for 
that." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  Felix?" 
"  Not  in  the  least." 
"  Is  she  civil  to  3^011  ?  " 
"  Yes,  civil  enough." 
"And  the  father?" 
"  Well,  he  does  not  turn  me  out, 
or  an}Tthing  of  that  sort.     Of  course 
there  are  half  a  dozen  after  her  ;  and 
I  think  the  old  fellow  is  bewildered, 
among  them  all.     He 's  thinking  more 
of  getting  dukes  to   dine  with  him 
than  of  his  daughter's  lovers.     Any 
fellow  might  pick  her  up,  who  hap- 
pened to  hit  her  fancy." 
"  And  why  not  you  ?  " 
"  Why  not,  mother?     I  am  doing 
my  best ;  and  it 's  no  good  flogging  a 
willing  horse.     Can  you  let  me  have 
the  money  ?  " 

"O  Felix!  I  think  you  hardly 
know  how  poor  we  are.  You  have 
still  got  your  hunters  down  at  the 
place!" 

"I  have  got  two  horses,  if  you 
mean  that;  and  I  haven't  paid  a 
shilling  for  their  keep  since  the  sea- 
son began.  Look  here,  mother,  this 
is  a  risky  sort  of  game,  I  grant ;  but 
I  am  playing  it  by  your  advice.  If  I 
ca*n  marry  Miss  Melmotte,  I  suppose 
all  will  be  right ;  but  I  don't  think 
the  way  to  get  her  would  be  to  throw 
up  everything,  and  let  all  the  world 
know  that  I  haven't  got  a  copper. 
To  do  that  kind  of  thing,  a  man  must 
live  a  little  up  to  the  mark.  I've 
brought  my  hunting  down  to  a  mini- 


mum ;  but,  if  I  gave  it  up  altogether, 
there  would  be  lots  of  fellows  to  tell 
them  in  Grosvenor  Square  why  I  had 
done  so." 

There  was  an  apparent  truth  in  this 
argument,  which  the  poor  woman  was 
unable  to  answer.  Before  the  inter- 
view was  over,  the  money  demanded 
was  forthcoming,  though,  at  the  time, 
it  could  be  but  ill  afforded ;  and  the 
youth  went  away  apparently  with  a 
light  heart,  hardly  listening  to  his 
mother's  entreaties  that  the  affair  with 
Marie  Melmotte  might,  if  possible,  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Felix,  when  he  left  his  mother, 
went  down  to  the  only  club  to  which 
he  now  belonged.  Clubs  are  pleas- 
ant resorts  in  all  respects  but  one. 
They  require  ready  money,  or  even 
worse  than  that  in  respect  to  annual 
payments,  —  money  in  advance  ;  and 
the  young  baronet  had  been  absolute- 
ly forced  to  restrict  himself.  He,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  out  of  those  to 
which  he  had  possessed  the  right  of 
entrance,  chose  the  worst.  It  was 
called  the  Bear-garden,  and  had  been 
lately  opened  with  the  express  view 
of  combining  parsimony  with  prof- 
ligacy. Clubs  were  ruined,  so  said 
certain  young  parsimonious  profli- 
gates, by  providing  comforts  for  old 
fogies  who  paid  little  or  nothing  but 
their  subscriptions,  and  took  out  by 
their  mere  presence  three  times  as 
much  as  they  gave.  This  club  was 
not  to  be  opened  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  before  which  hour  the 
promoters  of  the  Bear-garden  thought 
it  improbable  that  they  and  their  fel- 
lows would  want  a  club.  There  were 
to  be  no  morning  papers  taken,  no 
library,  no  morning-room.  Dining- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  card-rooms 
would  suffice  for  the  Bear-garden. 
Everything  was  to  be  provided  by  a 
purveyor,  so  that  the  club  should  be 
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cheated  only  by  one  man.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  luxurious ;  but  the 
luxuries  were  to  be  achieved  at  first 
cost.  It  had  been  a  happy  thought ; 
and  the  club  was  said  to  prosper, 
Herr  Vossner,  the  purveyor,  was  a 
jewel,  and  so  carried  on  affairs  that 
there  was  no  trouble  about  anything. 
He  would  assist  even  in  smoothing 
little  difficulties  as  to  the  settling  of 
card  accounts,  and  had  behaved  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  to  the  draw- 
ers of  checks  whose  bankers  had 
harshly  declared  them  to  have  "  no 
effects."  Herr  Vossner  was  a  jewel, 
and  the  Bear-garden  was  a  success. 
Perhaps  no  young  man  about  town 
enjoyed  the  Bear-garden  more  thor- 
oughly than  did  Sir  Feljx  Carbuiy. 
The  club  was  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
other  clubs,  in  a  small  street  turning 
out  of  St.  James  Street,  and  piqued 
itself  on  its  outward  quietness  and 
sobriety.  "Why  pay  for  stone-work 
for  other  people  to  look  at?  Why 
lay  out  monej-  in  marble  pillars  and 
cornices,  seeing  that  you  can  neither 
eat  such  things  nor  drink  them  nor 
gamble  with  them?  But  the  Bear- 
garden had  the  best  wines,  —  or 
thought  that  it  had,  —  and  the  easi- 
est chairs,  and  two  billiard-tables 
than  which  nothing  more  perfect  had 
ever  been  made  to  stand  upon  legs. 
Hither  Sir  Felix  wended  on  that  Jan- 
uary afternoon  as  soon  as  he  had  his 
mother's  check  for  twenty  pounds 
in  his  pocket. 

He  found  his  special  friend,  Dolly 
Longestaffe,  standing  on  the  steps 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  dull  brick  house  op- 
posite. "  Going  to  dine  here,  Dol- 
ly?" said  Sir  Felix. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall,  because  it 's 
such  a  lot  of  trouble  to  go  anywhere 
else.  I'm  engaged  somewhere,  I 
know ;  but  I  'm  not  up  to  getting 


home  and  dressing.  By  George !  I 
don't  know  how  fellows  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  can't." 

"  Going  to  hunt  to-morrow?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall.  I  was  going  to  hunt  every  day 
last  week  ;  but  my  fellow  never  would 
get  me  up  in  time.  I  can't  tell  why 
it  is  that  things  are  done  in  such  a 
beastly  wa}*.  Why  should  n't  fellows 
begin  to  hunt  at  two  or-three,  so  that 
a  fellow  need  n't  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night?" 

"  Because  one  can't  ride  by  moon- 
light, Dolly." 

"It  is  n't  moonlight  at  three.  At 
airy  rate  I  can't  get  myself  to  Euston 
Square  by  nine.  I  don't  think  that 
fellow  of  mine  likes  getting  up  him- 
self. He  sa}'s  he  comes  in  and  wakes 
me  ;  but  I  never  remember  it." 

4 'How  many  horses  have  you  got 
at  Leighton,  Dolly?" 

"How  manj^?  There  were  five; 
but  I  think  that  fellow  down  there 
sold  one  ;  but  then  I  think  he  bought 
another.  I  know  he  did  something." 

"  Who  rides  them?" 

"  He  does,  I  suppose  ;  that  is,  of 
course  I  ride  them  myself,  only  I  so 
seldom  get  down.  Somebody  told 
me  that  Grasslough  was  riding  two 
of  them  last  week.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  told  him  he  might.  I  think  he 
tipped  that  fellow  of  mine ;  and  I 
call  that  a  low  kind  of  thing  to  do. 
I'd  ask  him,  only  I  know  he'd  sa}^ 
that  I  had  lent  them.  Perhaps  I  did 
when  I  was  tight,  you  know." 

"  You  and  Grasslough  were  never 
pals." 

"  I  don't  like  him  a  bit.  He  gives 
himself  airs,  because  he  is  a  lord,  and 
is  devilish  ill-natured.  I  don't  know 
why  he  should  want  to  ride  my 
horses." 

"  To  save  his  own." 

"  He  is  n't  hard  up.    Why  doesn't 
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he  have  his  own  horses  ?  I  '11  tell 
you  what,  Carbury,  I  've  made  up  my 
mind  to  one  thing,  and,  by  Jove  !  I  '11 
stick  to  it, — I  never  will  lend  a  horse 
again  to  anybod}r.  If  fellows  want 
horses,  let  them  buy  them." 

."But  some  fellows  haven't  got 
any  money,  Dolly." 

"  Then  they  ought  to  go  tick.  I 
don't  think  I  've  paid  for  any  of  mine 
I've  bought  this  season.  There  was 
somebody  here  yesterday  — " 

"What !  here  at  the  club?" 

"  Yes  ;  followed  me  here,  to  say  he 
wanted  to  be  paid  for  something.  It 
was  horses,  I  think,  because  of  the 
fellow's  trousers." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"Me!  O,  I  did  n't  say  anything!" 

"And  how  did  it  end?" 

"'  When  he  'd  done  talking,  I  offered 
him  a  cigar  ;  and,  while  he  was  biting 
off  the  end,  I  went  up-stairs.  I  sup- 
pose he  went  away  when  he  was  tired 
of  waiting." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Dolly,  I  wish 
you  'd  let  me  ride  two  of  yours  for  a 
couple  of  days,  —  that  is,  of  course, 
if  you  don't  want  them  yourself.  You 
ain't  tight  now,  at  any  rate." 

"  No ;  I  ain't  tight,"  said  Dolly, 
with  melancholy  acquiescence. 

"I  mean  that  I  wouldn't  like  to 
borrow  your  horses  without  your  re- 
membering all  about  it.  Nobody 
knows  as  well  as  you  do  how  awfully 
done  up  I  am.  I  shall  pull  through 
at  last ;  but  it 's  an  awful  squeeze  in 
the  mean  time.  There 's  nobody  I  'd 
ask  such  a  favor  of,  except  you." 

"Well,  you  may  have  them, — 
that  is,  for  two  days.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  fellow  of  mine  will 
believe  you.  He  wouldn't  believe 
Grasslough,  and  told  him  so ;  but 
Grasslough  took  them  out  of  the 
stables.  That's  what  somebody  told 
me." 


"  You  could  write  a  line  to  your 
groom." 

"  O  my  dear  fellow  !  that  is  such 
a  bore  ;  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that. 
My  fellow  will  believe  you,  because 
you  and  I  have  been  pals.  I  think  I  '11 
have  a  little  drop  of  curagoa  before 
dinner.  Come  along,  and  try  it.  It  '11 
give  us  an  appetite." 

It  was  then  nearly  seven  o'clock. 
Nine  hours  afterwards  the  same  two 
men,  with  two  others,  —  of  whom 
young  Lord  Grasslough,  Dolly  Longe- 
staffe's  peculiar  aversion,  was  one,  — 
were  just  rising  from  a  card-table  in 
one  of  the  up-stairs  rooms  of  the  club  ; 
for  it  was  understood  that,  though 
the  Bear-garden  was  not  to  be  open 
before  thres-  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  accommodation  denied  during  the 
day  was  to  be  given  freely  during  the 
night.  No  man  could  get  a  breakfast 
at  the  Bear-garden ;  but  suppers  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  were 
quite  within  the  rule.  Such  a  supper, 
or  rather  succession  of  suppering, 
there  had  been  to-night, various  devils 
and  broils  and  hot  toasts  having  been 
brought  up  from  time  to  time,  first  for 
one  and  then  for  another.  But  there 
had  been  no  cessation  of  gambling 
since  the  cards  had  first  been  opened, 
about  ten  o'clock.  At  four  in  the 
morning,  Dolly  Longestaffe  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  condition  to  lend  his  horses 
and  to  remember  nothing  about  it. 
He  was  quite  affectionate  with  Lord 
Grasslough,  as  he  was  also  with  his 
other  companions,  —  affection  being 
the  normal  state  of  his  mind  when  in 
that  condition.  He  was  by  no  means 
helplessly  drunk,  and  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  more  silly  than  when  he  was 
sober ;  but  he  was  willing  to  play  at 
any  game,whether  he  understood  it  or 
not,  and  for  any  stakes.  When  Sir 
Felix  got  up,  and  said  he  would  play 
no  more,  Dolly  also  got  up,  apparently 
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quite  contented.  When  Lord  Grass- 
lougb,  with  a  dark  scowl  on  his  face, 
expressed,  his  opinion  that  it  was  not 
just  the  thing  for  men  to  break  up  like 
that,  when  so  much  money  had  been 
lost,  Dolty  as  willingly  sat  down 
again.  But  Dolty's  sitting  down  was 
not  sufficient.  "I'm  going  to  hunt 
to-morrow,"  said  Sir  Felix,  meaning 
that  day,  "  and  I  shall  play  no  more. 
A  man  must  go  to  bed  at  some  time." 

"  I  don't  see  it  at  all,"  said  Lord 
Grasslough.  "It's  an  understood 
thing  that  when  a  man  has  won  as 
much  as  }~ou  have,  he  should  stay." 

"  Stay  how  long?"  said  Sir  Felix, 
with  an  angry  look.  "  That 's  non- 
sense :  there  must  be  an  end  of  every- 
thing ;  and  there  's  an  end  of  this  for 
me  to-night." 

"  O,  if  you  choose  !"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  I  do  choose.  Good-night,  Dolly  ; 
we  '11  settle  this  next  time  we  meet ; 
I  've  got  it  all  entered." 

The  night  had  been  one  very  serious 
in  its  results  to  Sir  Felix.  He  had 
sat  down  to  the  card-table  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  mother's  check,  a 
poor  twenty  pounds,  and  now  he  had, 
—  he  did  n't  at  all  know  how  much 
in  his  pockets.  He  also  had  drunk, 
but  not  so  as  to  obscure  his  mind. 
He  knew  that  Longestaffe  owed  him 
over  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  he 
knew  also  that  he  had  received  more 
than  that  in  ready  money  and  checks 
from  Lord  Grasslough  and  the  other 
player.  Dolly  Longestaffe's  money, 
too,  would  certainly  be  paid,  though 
Dolly  did  complain  of  the  importu- 
nity of  his  tradesmen.  As  he  walked 
up  St.  James  Street,  looking  for  a 
cab,  he  presumed  himself  to  be  worth 
over  seven  hundred  pounds.  When 
begging  for  a  small  sum  from  Lady 
Carbury,  he  had  said  that  he  could 


not  carry  on  the  game  without  some 
ready  money,  and  had  considered 
himself  fortunate  in  fleecing  his 
mother  as  he  had  done.  Now  he  was 
in  the  possession  of  wealth,  —  of 
wealth  that  might,  at  any  rate,  be 
sufficient  to  aid  him  materially  in  the 
object  he  had  in  hand.  He  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  paying  his  bills. 
Even  the  large  sum  of  which  he  had 
become  so  unexpectedly  possessed 
would  not  have  gone  far  with  him  in 
such  a  quixotic  object  as  that ;  but 
he  could  now  look  bright,  and  buy 
presents,  and  be  seen  with  money  in 
his  hands.  It  is  hard  even  to  make 
love  in  these  days  without  something 
in  your  purse. 

He  found  no  cab,  but  in  his  pres- 
ent frame  of  mind  was  indifferent  to 
the  trouble  of  walking  home.  There 
was  something  so  jo3rous  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  possession  of  all  this  money 
that  it  made  the  night  air  pleasant  to 
him.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  remem- 
bered the  low  wail  with  which  his 
mother  had  spoken  of  her  poverty 
when  he  demanded  assistance  from 
her.  Now  he  could  give  her  back  the 
twenty  pounds.  But  it  occurred  to 
him  sharply,  with  an  amount  of  care- 
fulness quite  new  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  do  so.  How  soon  might 
he  want  it  again?  And,  moreover, 
he  could  not  repay  the  money  with- 
out explaining  to  her  how  he  had 
gotten  it.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
say  nothing  about  his  money.  As 
he  let  himself  into  the  house,  and  went 
up  to  his  room,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  not  say  anything  about  it. 

On  that  morning  he  was  at  the  sta- 
tion at  nine,  and  hunted  down  in 
Buckinghamshire,  riding  two  of  Dolly 
Longestaffe's  horses,  —  for  the  use  of 
which  he  paid  Dolly  Longestaffe's 
"  fellow"  thirty  shillings. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
MADAME  MELMOTTE'S  BALL. 

THE  next  night  but  one  after  that 
of  the  gambling  transaction  at  the 
Bear-gurden,  a  great  ball  was  given 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  It  was  a  ball 
on  a  scale  so  magnificent  that  it  had 
been  talked  about  ever  sinco  Parlia- 
ment met,  —  now  about  a  fortnight 
since.  Some  people  had  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  such  a  ball  as  this 
was  intended  to  be  could  not  be  given 
successfi illy  in  February.  Others  de- 
clared that  the  money  which  was  to 
be  spent  —  an  amount  which  would 
make  this  affair  some  thing  quite  new 
in  the  annals  of  ball -giving  —  would 
give  the  thing  such  a  character  that 
it  would  certainly  be  successful  And 
much  more  than  money  had  been  ex- 
pended. Almost  incredible  efforts 
had  been  made  to  obtain  the  co-op- 
eration of  great  people ;  and  these 
efforts  had  at  last  been  grandly  suc- 
cessful. The  Duchess  of  Stevenage 
lmd  come  up  from  Castle  Albuiy  her- 
self to  be  present  at  it,  and  to  bring 
her  daughters  ;  though  it  has  never 
been  her  Grace's  wont  to  be  in  Lon- 
don at  this  inclement  season.  No 
doubt  the  persuasion  used  with  the 
Duchess  had  been  very  strong.  Her 
brothei ,  Lord  Alfred  Grendall,  was 
known  to  be  in  great  difficulties ; 
which,  so  people  said,  had  been 
considerably  modified  by  opportune 
pecuniary  assistance.  And  then  it 
was  certain  that  one  of  the  young 
Giv.nd  alls,  Lord  Alfred's  second  son, 
lirid  been  appointed  to  some  mercan- 
tile position,  for  which  he  received  a 
sal.u  y  which  his  most  intimate  friends 
thought  that  he  was  hardly  qualified 
to  earn.  It  was  certainly  a  fact  that 
he  wont  to  Abcliurch  Lane,  in  the 
city,  four  or  five  da}rs  a  week,  and 
that  he  did  not  occupy  his  time  in  so 


unaccustomed  a  manner  for  nothing. 
Where  the  Duchess  of  Stevenage 
went,  all  the  world  would  go ;  and 
it  became  known  at  the  last  moment, 
that  is  to  say  only  the  clay  before  the 
part}-,  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
was  to  be  there.  How  this  had  been 
achieved,  nobody  quite  understood  ; 
but  there  Were  rumors  that  a  certain 
lady's  jewels  had  been  rescued  from 
the  pawnbroker's.  Everything  was 
done  on  the  same  scale.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  indeed  declined  to  allow 
his  name  to  appear  on  the  list ;  but 
one  Cabinet  Minister  and  two  or  three 
under-secretaries  had  agreed  to  come, 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  giver  of 
the  ball  might  before  long  be  the  mas- 
ter of  considerable  parliamentary  in- 
terest. It  was  believed  that  he  had 
an  e}~e  to  politics  ;  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  have  great  wealth  on  one's 
own  side.  There  had  at  one  time 
been  much  solicitude  about  the  ball. 
Many  anxious  thoughts  had  been 
given  When  great  attempts  fail,  the 
failure  is  disastrous,  and  ma}'  be  ruin- 
ous ;  but  this  ball  had  now  been  put 
be}*ond  the  chance  of  failure. 

The  giver  of  the  ball  was  Augustus 
Melmotte,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  girl 
whom  Sir  Felix  Carbury  desired  to 
marry,  and  the  husband  of  the  lady 
who  was  said  to  have  been  a  Bohe- 
mian Jewess.  It  was  thus  that  the 
gentleman  chose  to  have  himself 
designated  ;  though  within  the  last 
two  years  he  had  arrived  in  London 
from  Paris,  and  had  at  first  been 
known  as  M.  Melmotte.  But  he  had 
declared  of  himself  that  he  had  been 
bora  in  England,  and  that  he  was  an 
Englishman.  He  admitted  that  his 
wife  was  a  foreigner, —  an  admission 
that  was  necessary,  as  she  spoke  very 
little  English.  Melmotte  himself 
spoke  his  "  native  "  language  fluently, 
but  with  an  accent  which  betrayed,  at 
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Jeast,  a  long  expatriation.  Miss  Mel- 
motte,  who  a  very  short  time  since 
had  been  known  as  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  spoke  English  well,  but  as  a 
foreigner.  In  regard  to  her,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  born 
out  of  England, —  some  said  in  New 
York ;  but  Madame  Melmotte,  who 
must  have  known,  had  declared  that 
the  great  event  had  taken  place  in 
Paris. 

It  was  at  any  rate  an  established 
fact  that  Mr.  Melmotte  had  made  his 
wealth  in  France.  He  no  doubt  had 
had  enormous  dealings  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  to  which  stories  were  told 
which  must  surely  have  been  exag- 
gerated. It  was  said  that  he  had 
made  a  railway  across  Russia,  that  he 
provisioned  the  Southern  army  in  the 
American  civil  war,  that  he  had  sup- 
plied Austria  with  arms,  and  had  at 
one  time  bought  up  all  the  iron  in 
England.  He  could  make  or  mar  any 
company  by  buying  or  selling  stock, 
and  could  make  money  dear  or  cheap, 
as  he  pleased.  All  this  was  said  of 
him  in  his  praise ;  but  it  was  also 
said,  that  he  was  regarded  in  Paris  as 
the  most  gigantic  swindler  that  had 
ever  lived  ;  that  he  had  made  that  city 
too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  establish  himself  in 
Vienna,  but  had  been  warned  away 
by  the  police ;  and  that  he  had  at 
length  found  that  British  freedom 
would  alone  allow  him  to  enjoy,  with- 
out persecution,  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry. He  was  now  established  pri- 
vately in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
officially  in  Abchurch  Lane ;  and  it 
was  known  to  all  the  world  that  a 
Royal  Prince,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
the  very  cream  of  duchesses  were 
going  to  his  wife's  ball.  All  this  had 
been  done  within  twelve  months. 

There  was  but  one  child  in  the  fam- 
ily, one  heiress  for  all  this  wealth. 


Melmotte  himself  was  a  large  man, 
with  bushy  whiskers  and  rough,  thick 
hair,  with  heavy  eyebrows,  and  a 
wonderful  look  of  power  about  his 
mouth  and  chin.  This  was  so  strong 
as  to  redeem  his  face  from  vulgarity  ; 
but  the  countenance  and  appearance 
of  the  man  were  on  the  whole  un- 
pleasant, and,  I  ma}7  sa}~,  untrust- 
worthy. He  looked  as  though  he 
were  purse-proud  and  a  bull}r.  She 
was  fat  and  fair, —  unlike  in  color  to 
our  traditional  Jewesses  ;  but  she  had 
the  Jewish  nose  and  the  Jewish  con- 
traction of  the  -eyes.  There  was  cer- 
tainly very  little  in  Madame  Mel- 
motte to  recommend  her,  unless  it 
was  a  readiness  to  spend  money  on 
any  object  that  might  be  suggested 
to  her  b}-  her  new  acquaintances.  It 
sometimes  seemed  that  she  had  a 
commission  from  her  husband  to  give 
away  presents  to  any  who  would 
accept  them.  The  world  had  received 
the  man  as  Augustus  Melmotte,  Esq. 
The  world  so  addressed  him  on  the 
very  numerous  letters  which  reached 
him,  and  so  inscribed  him  among  the 
directors  of  three  dozen  companies  to 
which  he  belonged.  But  his  wife  was 
still  Madame  Melmotte.  The  daugh- 
ter had  been  allowed  to  take  her  rank 
with  an  English  title.  She  was  now 
Miss  Melmotte  on  all  occasions. 

Marie  Melmotte  had  been  accu- 
rately described  by  Felix  Carbury  to 
his  mother.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
she  was  not  clever,  and  she  was  not 
a  saint.  But  then  neither  was  she 
plain,  nor  stupid,  nor,  especially,  a 
sinner.  She  was  a  little  thing,  hardly 
over  twent3r  years  of  age,  very  unlike 
her  father  or  mother,  having  no  trace 
of  the  Jewess  in  her  countenance,  who 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  her  own  position.  With  such 
people  as  the  Melmottes,  things  go 
fast ;  and  it  was  very  well  known  that 
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Miss  Melmotte  had  already  had  one 
lover  who  had  been  nearly  accepted. 
The  affair,  however,  had  gone  off.  In 
this  "  going  off,"  no  one  imputed  to 
the  young  lady  blame,  or  even  mis- 
fortune. It  was  not  supposed  that 
she  had  either  jilted  or  been  jilted. 
As  in  ro}ral  espousals  interests  of 
state  regulate  their  expedience  with 
an  acknowledged  absence,  with  even 
a  proclaimed  impossibilit}',  of  per- 
sonal predilections,  so  in  this  case 
was  money  allowed  to  have  the  same 
weight.  Such  a  marriage  would  or 
would  not  be  sanctioned  in  accord- 
ance with  great  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments The  young  Lord  Nidderdale, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Auld 
Reekie,  had  offered  to  take  the  girl, 
and  make  her  marchioness  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  for  half  a  million  down. 
Melmotte  had  not  objected  to  the 
sum,  —  so  it  was  said,  —  but  had  pro- 
posed to  tie  it  up.  Nidderdale  had 
desired  to  have  it  free  in  his  own 
grasp,  and  would  not  move  on  any 
other  terms.  Melmotte  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  the  marquis,  very 
anxious  to  secure  the  marchioness ; 
for,  at  that  time,  terms  had  not  been 
made  with  the  duchess  ;  but  at  last 
he  had  lost  his  temper,  and  had  asked 
his  lordsjiip's  lawj^er  whether  it  was 
likely  that  he  would  intrust  such  a 
sum  of  money  to  such  a  man.  u  You 
are  willing  to  trust  }'our  only  child  to 
him,"  said  the  lawyer.  Melmotte 
scowled  at  the  man  for  a  few  seconds 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows  ;  then 
i;old  him  that  his  answer  had  nothing 
in  it,  and  marched  out  of  the  room. 
So  that  affair  was  over.  I  doubt 
whether  Lord  Nidderdale  had  ever 
'  said  a  word  of  love  to  Marie  Mel- 
motte, or  whether  the  poor  girl  had 
expected  it.  Her  destiny  had  no 
doubt  been  explained  to  her. 
Others  had  tried  and  had  broken 


down  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion* 
Each  had  treated  the  girl  as  an  in- 
cumbrance  he  was  to  undertake, 
at  a  ver}-  great  price.  But  as  affairs 
prospered  with  the  Melmottes,  as 
princes  and  duchesses  were  obtained 
by  other  means,  —  costly,  no  doubt, 
but  not  so  ruinously  costly,  —  the 
immediate  disposition  of  Marie  be- 
came less  necessary ;  and  Melmotte 
reduced  his  offers.  The  girl  herself, 
too,  began  to  have  an  opinion.  It 
was  said  that  she  had  absolutely  re- 
jected Lord  Grasslough,  whose  father 
indeed  was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
who  had  no  income  of  his  own,  who 
was  ugly,  vicious,  ill-tempered,  and 
without  any  power  of  recommending 
himself  to  a  girl.  She  had  had  ex- 
perience since  Lord  Nidderdale,  with 
a  half  laugh,  had  told  her  that  he 
might  just  as  well  take  her  for  his 
wife,  and  was  now  tempted  from 
time  to  time  to  contemplate  her  own 
happiness  and  her  own  condition. 
People  around  were  beginning  to  say 
that  if  Sir  Felix  Carbury  managed 
his  affairs  well,  he  might  be  the  happy 
man. 

There  was  considerable  doubt  whe- 
ther Marie  was  the  daughter  of  that 
Jewish-looking  woman.  Inquiries 
had  been  made,  but  not  successfully, 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Melmotte  mar- 
riage. There  was  an  idea  abroad 
that  Melmotte  had  got  his  first  money 
with  his  wife,  and  had  gotten  it  not 
very  long  ago.  Then  other  people 
said,  that  Marie  was  not  his  daughter 
at  all.  Altogether,  the  mystery  was 
rather  pleasant,  as  the  money  was  cer- 
tain. Of  the  certainty  of  the  money 
in  daily  use,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
There  was  the  house.  There  was  the 
furniture.  There  were  the  carriages, 
the  horses,  the  servants  with  the  livery 
coats  and  powdered  heads,  and  the 
servants  with  the  black  coats  and 
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unpowdered  heads.  There  were  the 
gems,  and  the  presents,  and  all  the 
nice  things  that  money  can  buy. 
There  were  two  dinner  parties  every 
da\T,  one  at  two  o'clock  called  lunch, 
and  the  other  at  eight.  The  trades- 
men had  learned  enough  to  be  quite 
free  of  doubt ;  and,  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Melmotte's  name  was  worth  any 
money,  though  his  character  was  per- 
haps worth  but  little. 

The  large  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Grosvenor  Square  was  all  ablaze 
by  ten  o'clock.  The  broad  veranda 
had  been  turned  into  a  conservatory, 
had  been  covered  in  with  boards  con- 
trived to  look  like  trellis-work,  was 
heated  with  hot  air,  and  filled  with 
exotics  at  some  fabulous  price.  A 
covered  wa}^  had  been  made  from  the 
door,  down  across  the  pathway,  to 
the  road  ;  and  the  police  had,  I  fear, 
been  bribed  to  frighten  foot-passen- 
gers into  a  belief  that  they  were  bound 
to  go  round.  The  house  had  been  so 
arranged  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  where  you  were,  when  once  in  it. 
The  hall  was  a  paradise.  The  staircase 
was  fairy-land.  The  lobbies  were  grot- 
toes, rich  with  ferns.  Walls  had  been 
knocked  awa}r,  and  arches  had  been 
constructed.  The  leads  behind  had 
been  supported  and  walled  in,  and 
covered  and  carpeted.  The  ball  had 
possession  of  the  ground  floor  and 
first  floor,  and  the  house  seemed  to 
be  endless.  "  It 's  to  cost  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,"  said  the  Marchioness 
of  Auld  Reekie  to  her  old  friend  the 
Countess  of  Mid-Lothian.  The  mar- 
chioness had  come,  in  spite  of  her 
son's  misfortune,  when  she  heard  that 
the  Duchess  of  Stevenage  was  to  be 
there.  "And  worse  spent  money 
never  was  wasted,"  said  the  countess. 
"  By  all  accounts  it  was  as  badly 
come  b}V  said  the  marchioness. 
Then  the  two  old  noblewomen,  one 


after  the  other,  made  graciously  flat- 
tering speeches  to  the  much-worn 
Bohemian  Jewess,  who  was  standing 
in  fairy-land  to  receive  her  guests, 
almost  fainting  under  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion. 

The  three  saloons  on  the  first  or 
drawing-room  floor  had  been  pre- 
pared for  dancing ;  and  here  Marie 
was  stationed.  The  duchess  had, 
however,  undertaken  to  see  that 
somebody  should  set  the  dancing 
going  ;  and  she  had  commissioned  her 
nephew,  Miles  Grendall,  the  young 
gentleman  who  now  frequented  the 
city,  to  give  directions  to  the  band, 
and  to  make  himself  generally  useful. 
Indeed,  there  had  sprung  up  a  con- 
siderable intimacy  between  the  Gren- 
dall family  — that  is.  Lord  Alfred's 
branch  of  the  Grendalls  —  and  the 
Melmottes ;  which  was  as  it  should 
be,  as  each  could  give  much  and  each 
receive  much.  It  was  known  that 
Lord  Alfred  had  not  a  shilling  ;  but 
his  brother  was  a  duke  and  his  sister 
was  a  duchess  ;  and,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  there  had  been  one  continual 
anxiety  for  poor  dear  Alfred,  who 
had  tumbled  into  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage without  a  shilling,  had  spent 
his  own  moderate  patrimony,  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and 
had  lived  now  for  a  very  long  time 
entirely  on  the  unwilling  contributions 
of  his  noble  relatives.  Melmotte 
could  support  the  whole  family  in 
affluence  without  feeling  the  burden  ; 
and  why  should  he  not  ?  There  had 
once  been  an  idea  that  Miles  should 
attempt  to  win  the  heiress  ;  but  it  had 
soon  been  found  expedient  to  abandon 
it.  Miles  had  no  title,  no  position 
of  his  own,  and  was  hardly  big 
enough  for  the  place.  It  was  in  all 
respects  better  that  the  waters  of 
the  fountain  should  be  allowed  to 
irrigate  mildly  the  whole  Greudall 
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family;  and  so  Miles  went  into  the 
city. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  a  quad- 
rille, in  which  Lord  Buntingford,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duchess,  stood  up 
with  Marie.  Various  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  this.among  them. 
We  may  say  that  it  had  been  part  of 
a  bargain.  Lord  Buntingford  had 
objected  mildly,  being  a  young  man 
devoted  to  business,  fond  of  his  own 
order,  rather  shy,  and  not  given  to 
dancing.  But  he  had  allowed  his 
mother  to  prevail.  "  Of  course  they 
are  vulgar,"  the  Duchess  had  said, 
"  so  much  so  as  to  be  no  longer  dis- 
tasteful, because  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  I  dare  say  he  has  n't  been 
very  honest.  When  men  make  so 
much  money,  I  don't  know  how  they 
can  have  been  honest.  Of  course  it 's 
done  for  a  purpose.  It's  all  very 
well  saying  that  it  is  n't  right ;  but 
what  are  we  to  do  about  Alfred's  chil- 
dren ?  Miles  is  to  have  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  And  then  he  is  al- 
ways about  the  house  ;  and,  between 
you  and  me,  they  have  got  up  those 
bills  of  Alfred's,  and  have  said  they 
can  lie  in  their  safe  till  it  suits  your 
uncle  to  pay  them." 

"  They  will  lie  there  a  long  time," 
said  Lord  Buntingford. 

"  Of  course  they  expect  something 
in  return ;  do  dance  with  the  girl 
once."  Lord  Buntingford  disapproved 
mildly,  and  did  as  his  mother  asked 
him. 

The  affair  went  off  very  well.  There 
were  three  or  four  card-tables  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms ;  and  at  one  of 
them  sat  Lord  Alfred  Grendall  and 
Mr.  Melmotte,  with  two  or  three  other 
players,  cutting  in  and  out  at  the 
end  of  each  rubber.  Playing  whist 
was  Lord  Alfred's  only  accomplish- 
ment, and  almost  the  only  occupation 
of  his  life.  lie  began  it  daily  at  his 


club  at  three  o'clock,  and  continued 
playing  till  two  in  the  morning,  with 
an  interval  of  a  couple  of  hours  for 
his  dinner.  This  he  did  during  ten 
months  of  the  }*ear  ;  and,  during  the 
other  two,  he  frequented  some  water- 
ing-place at  which  whist  prevailed. 
He  did  not  gamble,  never  pla}'ing  for 
more  than  the  club  stakes  and  bets. 
He  gave  to  the  matter  his  whole  mind, 
and  must  have  excelled  those  who 
were  generally  opposed  to  him.  But 
so  obdurate  was  fortune  to  Lord  Al- 
fred that  he  could  not  make  money 
even  of  whist.  Melmotte  was  very 
anxious  to  get  into  Lord  Alfred's 
club,  —  The  Peripatetics.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  grace  with  which 
he  lost  his  money,  and  the  sweet  in- 
timacy with  which  he  called  his  lord- 
ship Alfred.  Lord  Alfred  had  a 
remnant  of  feeling  left,  and  would 
have  liked  to  kick  him.  Though 
Melmotte  was  by  far  the  bigger  man, 
and  was  also  the  younger,  Lord  Al- 
fred would  not  have  lacked  the  pluck 
to  kick  him.  Lord  Alfred,  in  spite 
of  his  habitual  idleness  and  vapid 
uselessness,  had  still  left  about  him  a 
dash  of  vigor,  and  sometimes  thought 
that  he  would  kick  M  elmotte,  and  have 
done  with  it.  But  there  were  his 
poor  boys,  and  those  bills  in  Mel- 
motte's  safe.  And  then  Melmotte 
lost  his  points  so  regularly,  and  paid 
his  bets  with  such  absolute  good  hu- 
mor !  "  Come  and  have  a  glass  of 
champagne,  Alfred,"  Melmotte  said, 
as  the  two  cut  out  together.  Lord 
Alfred  liked  champagne,  and  followed 
his  host ;  but,  as  he  went,  he  almost 
made  up  his  mind  that  on  some  future 
day  he  would  kick  the  man. 

Late  in  the  evening  Marie  Mel- 
motte was  waltzing  with  Felix  Car- 
bury  ;  and  Henrietta  Carbuiy  was  then 
standing  by,  talking  to  one  Mr.  Paul 
Montague.  Lady  Carbuiy  was  also 
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there.  She  was  not  well  inclined 
either  to  balls  or  to  such  people  as 
the  Mclmottes  ;  nor  was  Henrietta. 
But  Felix  had  suggested  that,  bear- 
ing in  mind,  his  prospects  as  to  the 
heiress,  they  had  better  accept  the 
invitation  which  he  would  cause  to 
have  sent  to  them.  They  did  so ; 
and  then  Paul  Montague  also  got  a 
card,  not  altogether  to  Lady  Carbury's 
satisfaction.  Lady  Carbury  was  very 
gracious  to  Madame  Melmotte  for 
two  minutes,  and  then  slid  into  a 
chair,  expecting  nothing  but  miseiy 
for  the  evening.  She,  however,  was 
a  woman  who  could  do  her  duty,  and 
endure  without  complaint. 

"It  is  the  first  great  ball  I  ever 
was  at  in  London,"  said  Hetta  Car- . 
bury  to  Paul  Montague. 

"  And  how  do  you  like  it?" 

"  Not  at  all.  How  should  I  like 
it?  I  know  noborty , here.  I  don't 
understand  how  it  is  that  at  these 
parties  people  do  know  each  other,  or 
whether  they  all  go  dancing  about 
without  knowing." 

"  Just  that ;  I  suppose  when  the}?- 
are  used  to  it,  they  get  introduced 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  then 
they  can  know  each  other  as  fast  as 
they  like.  If  you  would  wish  to 
dance,  why  won't  you  dance  with 
me?" 

"  I  have  danced  with  you  twice 
already." 

"  Is  there  any  law  against  dancing 
three  times  ?  " 

"But  I  don't  especially  want  to 
dance,"  said  Henrietta.  "  I  think  I'll 
go  and  console  poor  mamma,  who  has 
got  nobody  to  speak  to  her."  Just 
at  this  moment,  however,  Lady  Car- 
bury  was  not  in  that  wretched  con- 
dition, as  an  unexpected  friend  had 
come  to  her  relief. 

Sir  Felix  and  Marie  Melmotte  had 
been  spinning  round  and  round 


throughout  a  long  waltz,  thoroughly 
enjo3*ing  the  excitement  of  the  music 
and  the  movement.  To  give  Felix 
Carbury  what  little  praise  might  be 
his  due,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
he  did  not  lack  physical  activity.  He 
would  dance  and  ride  and  shoot 
eagerly,  with  an  animation  that  made 
him  happy  for  the  moment.  It  was 
an  affair  not  of  thought  or  calculation, 
but  of  physical  organization.  And 
Marie  Melmotte  had  been  thoroughly 
happy.  She  loved  dancing  with  all 
her  heart,  if  she  could  only  dance  in 
a  manner  pleasant  to  herself.  She 
had  been  warned  especially  as  to 
some  men,  that  she  should  not  dance 
with  them.  She  had  been  almost 
thrown  into  Lord  Nidderdale's  arms, 
and  had  been  prepared  to  take  him 
at  her  father's  bidding.  But  she  had 
never  had  the  slightest  pleasure  in 
his  society,  and  had  only  not  been 
wretched,  because  she  had  not  as  yet 
recognized  that  she  had  an  identity 
of  her  own,  in  the  disposition  of  which 
she  herself  should  have  a  voice.  She 
certainly  had  never  cared  to  dance 
with  Lord  Nidderdale.  Lord  Grass- 
lough  she  had  absolutely  hated ; 
though  at  first  she  had  hardly  dared 
to  say  so.  One  or  two  others  had 
been  obnoxious  to  her  in  different 
ways ;  but  they  had  passed  on,  or 
were  passing  on,  out  of  her  way. 
There  was  no  one  at  the  present  mo- 
ment whom  she  had  been  commanded 
by  her  father  to  accept,  should  an 
offer  be  made.  But  she  did  like 
dancing  with  Sir  Felix  Carbury. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  man  was 
handsome,  but  that  he  had  a  power  of 
changing  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, a  play  of  face,  which  belied 
altogether  his  real  disposition.  He 
could  seem  to  be  hearty  and  true,  till 
the  moment  came  in  which  he  had 
really  to  expose  his  heart,  or  to  try 
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to  expose  it.  Then  he  failed,  knowing 
nothing  about  it.  But,  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  intimacy  with  a  girl,  he 
could  be  very  successful.  He  had 
already  nearly  got  be^yond  this  with 
Marie  Melmotte  ;  but  Marie  was  by  no 
means  quick  in  discovering  his  defi- 
ciencies. To  her  he  had  seemed  like 
a  god.  If  she  might  be  allowed  to  be 
wooed  by  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  and  to 
give  herself  to  him,  she  thought  that 
she  would  be  contented. 

"  How  well  you  dance  ! "  said  Sir 
Felix,  as  soon  as  he  had  breath  for 
speaking. 

"Do  I?"  She  spoke  with  a  slightly 
foreign  accent,  which  gave  a  little 
prettiness  to  her  speech.  "  I  was  never 
told  so.  But  nobody  ever  told  me 
an}Tthing  about  nryself." 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  everything 
about  yourself,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end." 

"  Ah,  —  but  3'ou  don't  know  ! " 

"  I  would  find  out.  I  think  I  could 
make  some  good  guesses.  I  '11  tell  you 
what  you  would  like  best  in  all  the 
world." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Somebody  that  liked  you  best  in 
all  the  world." 

"  Ah,  —  yes  ;  if  one  knew  who  !  *' 

"  How  can  you  know,  Miss  Mel- 
motte, but  by  believing  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  know.  If 
a  girl  told  me  that  she  liked  me  better 
than  any  other  girl,  I  should  not  know 
it,  just  because  she  said  so.  I  should 
have  to  find  it  out." 

"And  if  a  gentleman  told  you 
so?" 

"  I  should  n't  believe  him  a  bit ;  and 
I  should  not  care  to  find  out.  But  I 
should  like  to  have  some  girl  for  a 
friend  whom  I  could  love,  oh,  ten  times 
better  than  nryself!" 

"  So  should  I." 

44  Have  you  no  particular  friend? " 


"  I  mean  a  girl  whom  I  could  love, 
—  oh,  ten  times  better  than  myself !  " 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,  Sir 
Felix,"  said  Miss  Melmotte. 

"  I  wonder  whether  that  will  come 
to  anything?"  said  Paul  Montague 
to  Miss  Carbmy.  The}7"  had  come 
back  into  the  drawing-room,  and  had 
been  watching  the  approaches  to  love- 
making  which  the  baronet  was  open- 
ing. 

u  You  mean  Felix  and  Miss  Mel- 
motte I  hate  to  think  of  such  things, 
Mr.  Montague." 

"  It  would  be  a  magnificent  chance 
for  him." 

"  To  marry  a  girl,  the  daughter  of 
vulgar  people,  just  because  she  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  mone}~?  He 
can't  care  for  her  really,  because  she 
is  rich." 

"  But  he  wants  money  so  dread- 
fully !  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  other  condition  of  things  under 
which  Felix  can  face  the  world  but 
by  being  the  husband  of  an  heiress." 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  say  ! " 

"  But  is  n't  it  true?  He  has  beg- 
gared himself." 

"  O  Mr.  Montague  !  " 

"  And  he  will  beggar  you  and  }~our 
mother." 

"  I  don't  care  about  myself." 

"  Others  do,  though."  As  he  said 
this,  he  did  not  look  at  her,  but  spoke 
through  his  teeth,  as  if  he  were  angry 
both  with  himself  and  her. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
spoken  so  harshly  of  Felix." 

"I  don't  speak  harshly  of  him, 
Miss  Carbury.  I  have  n't  said  that 
it  was  his  own  fault.  He  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  who  have  been  born 
to  spend  money  ;  and,  as  this  girl  will 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
were  to  marry  her.  If  Felix  had 
£20,000  a  year,  eve^body  would 
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think  him  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world."  In  saying  this,  however, 
Mr.  Paul  Montague  showed  himself 
unfit  to  gauge  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Whether  Sir  Felix  be  rich  or 
poor,  the  world,  evil-hearted  as  it  is, 
will  never  think  him  a  fine  fellow. 

Lady  Carbury  had  been  seated  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  in  uncomplaining 
solitude  under  a  bust,  when  she  was 
delighted  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Alf.  "You  here?"  she 
said. 

"  Why  not?  Melmotte  and  I  are 
brother  adventurers." 

"  I  should  have  thought  3^011  would 
find  so  little  here  to  amuse  3*ou." 

"  I  have  found  you  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  duchesses  and  their 
daughters  without  number.  They 
expect  Prince  George  !  " 

"Do  they?" 

"  And  Legge  Wilson  from  the  In- 
dia Office  is  here  already.  I  spoke 
to  him  in  some  jewelled  bower  as  I 
made  my  wa}T  here,  not  five  minutes 
since.  It 's  quite  a  success.  Don't 
you  think  it  very  nice,  Lady  Car- 
bury  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
joking  or  in  earnest." 

"  I  never  joke.  I  say  it  is  very 
nice.  These  people  are  spending 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  gratify 
you  and  me  and  others ;  and  all  they 
want  in  return  is  a  little  counte- 
nance." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  it,  then?" 

"  I  am  giving  it  them." 

"  Ah  ;  but  the  countenance  of  the 
'  Evening  Pulpit.'  Do  you  mean  to 
give  them  that?" 

"  Well,  it  is  not  in  our  line  ex- 
actly to  give  a  catalogue  of  names 
and  to  record  ladies'  dresses.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  better  for  our  host 
himself  that  he  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers." 


"  Are  3rou  going  to  be  very  severe 
upon  poor  me,  Mr.  Alf?"  said  the 
lady,  after  a  pause. 

"  We  are  never  severe  upon  any- 
body, Lady  Carbury.  Here's  the 
prince.  What  will  they  do  with  him 
now  they  've  caught  him  ?  Oh ! 
they're  going  to  make  him  dance  with 
the  heiress.  Poor  heiress  !  " 

"  Poor  prince  !  "  said  Lady  Car- 
bury. 

"  Not  at  all.  She  's  a  nice  little 
girl  enough  ;  and  he  11  have  nothing 
to  trouble  him.  But  how  is  she,  poor 
thing  !  to  talk  to  royal  blood?  " 

Poor  thing  indeed !  The  prince 
was  brought  into  the  big  room  where 
Marie  was  still  being  talked  to  by 
Felix  Carbury,  and  was  at  once  made 
to  understand  that  she  was  to  stand 
up  and  dance  with  royalty.  The  in- 
troduction was  managed  in  a  Very 
business-like  manner.  Miles  Gren- 
dall  first  came  in  and  found  the  female 
victim  ;  the  duchess  followed  with  the 
male  victim.  Madame  Melmotte,  who 
had  been  on  her  legs  till  she  was  ready 
to  sink,  waddled  behind,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  affair. 
The  band  were  playing  a  galop,  but 
that  was  stopped  at  once,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  the  dancers.  In  two 
minutes,  Miles  Grendall  had  made  up 
a  set.  He  stood  up  with  his  aunt,  the 
duchess,  as  vis-a-vis  to  Marie  and  the 
prince,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the 
quadrille,  Legge  Wilson  was  found, 
and  made  to  take  his  place.  Lord 
Buntingford  had  gone  away  ;  but  then 
there  were  still  present  two  daughters 
of  the  duchess,  who  were  rapidly 
caught.  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  being 
good  looking,  and  having  a  name,  was 
made  to  dance  with  one  of  them,  and 
Lord  Grasslough  with  the  other. 
There  were  four  other  couples,  all 
made  up  of  titled  people,  as-  it  was 
intended  that  this  special  dance  should 
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be  chronicled,  if  not  in  the  "  Evening 
Pulpit/'  in  some  less  serious  daily 
journal.  A  paid  reporter  was  present 
in  the  nouse,  ready  to  rush  off  with 
the  list,  as  soon  as  the  dance  should 
be  a  realized  fact.  The  prince  him- 
self did  no.t  quite  understand  wiry  he 
was  there  ;  but  they  who  marshalled 
his  life  for  him  had  so  marshalled -it 
for  the  present  moment.  He  him- 
self probably  knew  nothing  about  the 
lady's  diamonds  which  had  been  res- 
cued, or  the  considerable  subscription 
to  St.  George's  Hospital  which  had 
been  extracted  from  Mr.  Melinotte 
as  a  make-weight.  Poor  Marie  felt 
as  though  the  burden  of  the  hour 
would  be  greater  than  she  could  bear, 
and  looked  as  though  she  would  have 
fled,  had  flight  been  possible.  But 
the  trouble  passed  quickly,  and  was 
not  really  severe.  The  prince  said  a 
word  or  two  between  each  figure,  and 
did  not  seem  to  expect  a  reply.  He 
made  a  few  words  go  a  long  way,  and 
was  well  trained  in  the  work  of  easing 
the  burden  of  his  own  greatness  for 
those  who  were  for  the  moment  in- 
flicted with  it.  When  the  dance  was 
over,  he  was  allowed  to  escape  after 
the  ceremony  of  a  single  glass  of 
champagne,  drank  in  the  presence  of 
the  hostess.  Considerable  skill  was 
shown  in  keeping  the  presence  of  his 
royal  guest  a  secret  from  the  host 
himself,  till  the  prince  was  gone. 
Melmottc  would  have  desired  to  pour 
out  that  glass  of  wine  with  his  own 
hands,  to  solace  his  tongue  by  Royal 
Highnesses,  and  would  probably  have 
been  troublesome  and  disagreeable. 
Miles  Grendall  had  understood  all 
this,  and  had  managed  the  affair  very 
well.  "  Bless  my  soul !  his  Royal 
Highness  come  and  gone ! "  ex- 
claimed Melmotte.  "  You  and  my 
father  were  so  fast  at  your  whist  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  you  away," 


said  Miles.  Melmotte  was  not  a  fool, 
and  understood  it  all,  —  understood 
not  only  that  it  had  been  thought  bet- 
ter that  he  should  not  speak  to  the 
prince,  but  also  that  it  might  be  better 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  could  not 
have  everything  at  once.  Miles  Gren- 
dall was  very  useful  to  him  ;  and  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  Miles,  at  any 
rate  as  yet, 

"Have  another  rubber,  Alfred?" 
he  said  to  Miles's  father,  as  the  car- 
riages were  taking  away  the  guests. 

Lord  Alfred  had  taken  sundry 
glasses  of  champagne  ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  the  bills  in  the  safe,  and 
the  good  things  which  his  boys  were 
receiving.  "  Damn  that  kind  of  non- 
sense !  "  he  said.  "  Call  people  by 
their  proper  names."  Then  he  left  the 
house  without  a  further  word  to  the 
master  of  it.  That  night  before  they 
went  to  sleep,  Melmotte  required 
from  his  weary  wife  an  account  of  the 
ball,  and  especially  of  Marie's  con- 
duct. '•  Marie,"  Madame  Melmotte 
said,  "  had  behaved  well,  but  had  cer- 
tainly preferred  '  Sir  Carbury '  to  any 
other  of  the  }Toung  men."  Hitherto 
Mr.  Melmotte  had  heard  very  little 
of  "  Sir  Carbury,"  except  that  he  was 
a  baronet.  Though  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  always  open,  though  he  attended 
to  everything,  and  was  a  man  of  sharp 
intelligence,  he  did  not  yet  quite  un- 
derstand the  bearing  and  sequence  of 
English  titles.  He  knew  that  he 
must  get  for  his  daughter  either  an 
eldest  son,  or  one  absolutely  in  pos- 
session himself.  Sir  Felix,  he  had 
learned,  was  only  a  baronet ;  but  then 
he  was  in  possession.  He  had  dis- 
covered, also,  that  Sir  Felix's  son 
would,  in  course  of  time,  also  become 
Sir  Felix.  He  was  not,  therefore,  at  ^ 
the  present  moment,  disposed  to  give 
any  positive-  orders  as  to  his  daugh- 
ter's conduct  to  the  young  baronet. 
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He  did  not,  however,  conceive  that 
the  }Touug  baronet  had,  as  yet,  ad- 
dressed his  girl  in  such  words  as  Felix 
had,  in  truth,  used  when  they  parted. 
44  You  know  who  it  is,"  he  whispered, 
4;  likes  you  better  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world." 

44  Nobody  does  :  don't,  Sir  Felix." 
"  I  do,"  he  said,  as  he  held  her 
hand  for  a  minute.  He  looked  into 
her  face ;  and  she  thought  it  very 
sweet.  He  had  studied  the  words  as 
a  lesson,  and,  repeating  them  as  a 
lesson,  he  did  it  fairly  well.  He  did 
it  well  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  send 
the  poor  girl  to  bed  with  a  sweet  con- 
viction that  at  last  a  man  had  spoken 
to  her  whom  she  could  love. 


CHAPTER    V. 

AFTER    THE    BALL. 

44  IT  's  weary  work,"  said  Sir  Felix, 
as  he  got  into  the  brougham  with  his 
mother  and  sister. 

"  What  must  it  have  been  to  me, 
then,  who  had  nothing  to  do?"  said 
his  mother. 

44  It's  the  having  something-to  do 
that  makes  me  call  it  weaiy  work. 
By  the  bye,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  '11 
run  down  to  the  club  before  I  go 
home."  So  saying,  he  put  his  head 
out  of  the  brougham,  and  stopped 
the  driver. 

44  It  is  two  o'clock,  Felix,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  I  'm  afraid  it  is  ;  but  you  see  I  'm 
hungry.  You  had  supper,  perhaps  ; 
I  had  none." 

44  Are  you  going  down  to  the  club 
for  supper  at  this  time  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

4 '  I  must  go  to  bed  hungry  if  I  don't. 
Good-night."  Then  he  jumped  out 
of  the  brougham,  called  a  cab,  and 
had  himself  driven  to  the  Bear-gar- 


den. He  declared  to  himself  that 
the  men  there  would  think  it  mean  of 
him,  if  he  did  not  give  them  their  re- 
venge. He  had  renewed  his  play  on 
the  preceding  night  and  had  again 
won.  Dolly  Longestaffe  owed  him 
now  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
Lord  Grasslough  was  also  in  his  debt. 
He  was  sure  that  Grasslough  would 
go  to  the  club  after  the  ball ;  and  he 
was  determined  that  they  should  not 
think  that  he  had  submitted  to  be 
carried  home  by  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter. So  he  argued  with  himself ;  but, 
in  truth,  the  devil  of  gambling  was 
hot  within  his  bosom  ;  and,  though  he 
feared  that  in  losing  he  might  lose 
real  money,  and  that  if  he  won  it 
would  be  long  before  he  was  paid, 
yet  he  could  not  keep  himself  from 
the  card-table. 

Neither  mother  nor  daughter  said  a 
word  till  they  reached  home  and  had 
got  up-stairs.  Then  the  elder  spoke 
of  the  trouble  that  was  nearest  to  her 
heart  at  the  moment.  "  Do  3*011  think 
he  gambles  ?  " 

44  He  has  got  no  mone}T,  mamma." 

44 1  fear  that  might  not  hinder  him. 
And  he  has  monej*  with  him  ;  though, 
for  him  and  such  friends  as  he  has, 
it  is  not  much.  If  lie  gambles,  every- 
thing is  lost." 

44 1  suppose  they  all  do  play,  more 
or  less." 

44 1  have  not  known  that  he  played. 
I  am  wearied,  too,  out  of  all  heart, 
by  his  want  oT  consideration  to  me. 
It  is  not  that  he  will  not  obey  me. 
A  mother,  perhaps,  should  not  expect 
obedience  from  a  grown-up  son.  But 
my  word  is  nothing  to  him.  He  has 
no  respect  for  me.  He  would  as 
soon  do  what  is  wrong  before  me  as 
before  the  merest  stranger." 

44  He  has  been  so  long  his  own 
master,  mamma." 

44  Yes,  his  own  master  !     And  yet 
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I  must  provide  for  him  as  though  he 
were  but  a  child.  Hetta,  you  spent 
the  whole  evening  talking  to  Paul 
Montague." 

"No,  mamma  ;  that  is  unjust." 
"  He  was  always  with  you." 
"  I  knew  nobody  else.     I  could  not 
tell   him   not   to   speak   to   me.      I 
danced  with  him  twice."     Her  moth- 
er was  seated  with  both  her  hands  up 
to  her  forehead,  and  shook  her  head. 
"  If  you  did  not  want  me  to  speak 
to  Paul,  }'ou  should  not  have  taken 
me  there." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  prevent  your 
speaking  to  him.  You  know  what  I 
want ."  Henrietta  came  up  and  kissed 
her,  and  bade  her  good-night.  "  I 
think  I  am  the  unhappiest  woman  in 
all  London,"  she  said,  sobbing  hys- 
terically. 

"  Is  it  my  fault,  mamma?" 
"  You  could  save  me  from  much, 
if  3rou  would.     I  work  like  a  horse  ; 
and  I  never  spend  a  shilling  that  I 
can  help.     I  want  nothing  for  my- 
self, —  nothing  for  myself.     Nobody 
has  suffered  as  I  have.     But  Felix 
never  thinks  of  me  for  a  moment." 
u  I  think  of  you,  mamma." 
"If  you  did,  you  would  accept  your 
cousin's  offer.     What  right  have  you 
to  refuse  him  ?    I  believe  it  is  all  be- 
cause of  that  young  man." 

"  No,  mamma  ;  it  is  not  because 
of  that  young  man.  I  like  my  cousin 
very  much  ;  but  that  is  all.  Good- 
night, mamma."  Lady  Carbury  just 
allowed  herself  to  be  kissed,  and  then 
was  left  alone. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
daybreak  found  four  young  men  who 
had  just  risen  from  a  card-table  at 
the  Bear-garden.  The  Bear-garden 
was  so  pleasant  a  club  that  there  was 
no  rule  whatsoever  as  to  its  being 
closed,  —  the  only  law  being  that  it 
should  not  be  opened  before  three  in 


the  afternoon.  A  sort  of  sanction 
had,  however,  been  given  to  the  ser- 
vants to  demur  to  producing  supper 
or  drinks  after  six  in  the  morning  ;  so 
that,  about  eight,  unrelieved  tobacco 
began  to  be  too  heavy  even  for  juve- 
nile constitutions.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  Dolly  Longestaffe,  Lord 
Grasslough,  Miles  Grendall,  and 
Felix  Carbury ;  and  the  four  had 
amused  themselves  during  the  last 
six  hours  with  various  innocent 
games.  They  had  commenced  with 
whist,  and  had  culminated  during  the 
last  half-hour  with  blind  hookey. 
But  during  the  whole  night  Felix  had 
won.  Miles  Grendall  hated  him  ;  and 
there  had  been  an  expressed  opinion 
between  Miles  and  the  young  lord 
that  it  would  be  both  profitable  and 
proper  to  relieve  Sir  Felix  of  the  win- 
nings of  the  last  two  nights.  The 
two  men  had  played  with  the  same 
object,  and  being  young  had  shown 
their  intention ;  so  that  a  certain 
feeling  of  hostility  had  been  engen- 
dered. The  reader  is  not,  to  under- 
stand that  either  of  them  had  cheated, 
or  that  the  baronet  had  entertained 
any  suspicion  of  foul  play.  But  Felix 
had  felt  that  Grendall  and  Grasslough 
were  his  enemies,  and  had  thrown 
himself  on  Dolly  for  s}rmpathy  and 
friendship.  Dolly,  however,  was  very 
tipsy. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  came  a  sort  of  settling,  though 
no  money  then  passed.  The  ready- 
money  transactions  had  not  lasted 
long  through  the  night.  Grasslough 
was  the  chief  loser  ;  and  the  figures 
and  scraps  of  paper  which  had  been 
passed  over  to  Carbury,  when  counted 
up,  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000.  His 
lordship  contested  the  fact  bitterly, 
but  contested  it  in  vain.  There  were 
his  own  initials  and  his  own  figures ; 
and  even  Miles  Grendall,  who  was 
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supposed  to  be  quite  wide  awake, 
could  not  reduce  the  amount.  Then 
Grendall  had  lost  over  four  hundred 
pounds  to  Carbury, —  an  amount,  in- 
deed, that  mattered  little,  as  Miles 
could,  at  present,  as  easily  have 
raised  £40,000.  However,  he  gave 
his  I.  O.  U.  to  his  opponent  with  an 
easy  air.  Grasslough,  also,  was  im- 
pecunious ;  but  he  had  a  father,  also 
impecunious  indeed  :  but  with  them 
the  matter  would  not  be  hopeless. 
Dolly  Longestaffe  was  so  tipsy  that 
he  could  not  even  assist  in  making 
up  his  own  account.  That  was  to  be 
left  between  him  and  Carbury  for 
some  future  occasion. 

"  I  suppose  you  '11  be  here  to-mor- 
row,—  that  is,  to-night?"  said  Miles. 

"  Certainly ;  only  one  thing,"  an- 
swered Felix. 

"  What  one  thing?" 

"  I  think  these  things  should  be 
squared  before  we  play  any  more  !  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
said  Grasslough,  angrily.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  hint  anything  ?  " 

"  I     never    hint     anything,    my 


Grassy,"  said  Felix.  "  I  believe 
when  people  play  cards,  it's  intended 
to  be  ready  money  ;  that 's  all.  But 
I  'm  not  going  to  stand  on  P's  and 
Q's  with  you.  I'll  give  you  your 
revenge  to-night." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Miles. 

"  I  was  speaking  to  Lord  Grass- 
lough," said  Felix.  "  He  is  an  old 
friend  ;  and  we  know  each  other.  You 
have  been  rather  rough  to-night,  Mr. 
Grendall." 

"Rough?  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

"And  I  think  it  will  be  as  well 
that  our  account  should  be  settled 
before  we  begin  again." 

"  A  settlement  once  a  week  is  the 
kind  of  thing  I'm  used  to,"  said 
Grendall. 

There  was  nothing  more  said  ;  but 
the  young  men  did  not  part  on  good 
terms.  Felix,  as  he  got  himself  taken 
home,  calculated  that  if  he  could  real- 
ize his  spoil,  he  might  begin  the  cam- 
paign again  with  horses,  servants, 
and  all  luxuries  as  before.  If  all 
were  paid,  he  would  have  over  £3 ,000  ! 


[To  be  continued.] 
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IN  the  heart's  album  there  are  treasured  faces, 

Our  household  darlings,  friends  which  are  our  own  ; 

And  with  them  favorite  haunts  and  cherished  places, 
So  dear,  they  seem  but  made  for  us  alone. 

Old  age  remembers  over  misty  distance 

The  brook  the  boy  once  loved ;  its  scent  of  flowers 
Comes  wafted  from  it  yet  with  sweet  persistence, 

And  builds  again  for  him  those  vanished  hours. 

He  feels  once  more  his  bare  feet  in  the  stubble, 
His  jointed  fishing-rod,  his  bat  and  ball, 

Till,  flown  from  dreary  days  and  thoughts  of  trouble, 
His  pulses  still  sing  music  through  it  all. 
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Later,  the  seashore,liaunt  of  vague  emotion, 

Where  his  thoughts  travelled  on  the  gleaming  wave, 

Or  rose  in  flowering  hopes,  as  smitten  ocean 
Shot  jets  of  thundrous  splendor  round  his  cave. 

The  sacred  path,  which  two  once  trod  enchanted, 
And  now  but  one,  and  he  with  faltering  tread, 

Feeling  its  grass}?-  curves  and  hollows  haunted 
By  watching  eyes,  whose  light  is  with  the  dead. 

Then  there  are  favorite  nooks  of  early  travel, 
When,  dreaming  idly  on  the  summer  grass, 

He  saw  the  Swiss  cascades  their  threads  unravel, 
And  evening  strike  above  the  shadowy  pass. 

Clitumnus'  oxen  wander  by  the  plashing 
Of  Horace's  dear  fountain  ;  and  the  bees 

Pillage  the  heavy  flowers  in  sunlight  flashing, 
While  the  doves  murmur  from  the  ilex-trees. 

Here  Como's  nightingale  above  the  rowing 
Sings  his  lament ;  and,  doubled  in  the  lake, 

He  sees  himself  and  boat,  and  softly  showing, 
The  clouds  and  distant  hills  a  picture  make. 

Sorrento  hangs  there, 'crowned  in  memory's  vision, 

Starry  with  clustered  orange,  and  below 
An  azure  dream-world,  soft  with  indecision. 

Where  dulse  and  tangle  round  mosaics  grow. 

Such  is  the  album  memoty  fills  with  treasures, 
Hid  in  the  heart,  where  love  doth  keep  the  key  ; 

There  in  procession  pass  life's  pains  and  pleasures, 
Fresh  and  undying  till  it  cease  to  be. 

T.   G.  A. 


DAVE;    OR,   THE  PLOVER  FLIGHT. 

BY   MISS    M.    H.   HINCKLEY. 

FACING  the  fowl  meadows  stands  good  farming  land  runs  down  to  the 
a  small,  old-fashioned,  "  story-and-  meadows  ;  but  the  once  plowed  fields 
a-half "  house.  It  was  once  painted  are  fast  returning  to  their  natural 
red  ;  but  the  action  of  time  and  state  ;  and  the  walls  enclosing  them, 
weather  has  so  toned  down  and  worn  which  a  little  attention  might  have 
off  this  color  that  the  old  house  now  kept  in  a  useful  and  respectable  con- 
looks  as  if  it  stood  faintly  blushing  at  dition,  have  toppled  over  ;  and  the 
its  own  neglected  state.  A  stretch  of  scattered  stones  lie  buried  under 
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briars  and  weeds.  Over  everything 
about  the  farm  seems  to  hang  an  air 
of  unchecked  decay,  —  the  result  of 
utter  neglect  and  shiftlessness. 

David,  or  Dave,  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  classed  with  those 
men  whose  intemperate  habits  usually 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  things. 
In  his  case,  however,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  this  ;  for  superior  to  his 
love  of  drink  was  his  fondness  for 
hunting  and  trapping  game.  To  this, 
the  ruling. passion  of  the  man's  life, 
everything  had  to  take  a  secondary 
place.  He  could  rarely  find  time  to 
attend  to  his  farm,  because  there  was 
always  something  more  important  in 
the  way  of  gunning  or  fishing  to  be 
looked  after. 

This  intemperance,  though,  was  a 
thing  of  his  later  years.  His  wife 
dated  it  from  the  time  he  lost  some 
money,  —  a  few  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  gradually  accumulated 
by  the  sale  of  game-birds  which  he 
shot  and  sent  to  market,  and  of  the 
skins  of  foxes,  minks,  muskrats,  and 
occasionally  an  otter  caught  at  the 
river.  With  this  money  he  had  in- 
tended remodelling  the  old  house  and 
barn,  whenever  he  should  become  sole 
master  of  the  farm  ;  for  his  father,  a 
man  of  eighty,  was  still  living,  and 
so  violently  opposed  to  all  innova- 
tions that  Dave  felt  that  any  radical 
change  in  the  old  place  might  shorten 
his  father's  days.  So,  moved  by  a 
kindly  consideration  for  the  peculiar- 
ities of  age,  he  kept  things  much  as 
they  were  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
lent  the  money  to  his  wife's  brother, 
who,  to  quote  Dave's  own  words, 
often  more  expressive  than  elegant, 
"  sent  it  straight  to  the  devil  across 
lots." 

This  loss,  and,  what  was  more  dis- 
astrous still  to  a  nature  like  Dave's, 
the  betrayal  of  a  trust  almost  child- 


like in  its  simplicity,  so  soured  and 
discouraged  him  that  he  never  made 
any  attempt  at  thrift  afterwards,  but 
neglected  the  farm  more  and  more, 
devoting  about  all  his  time  to  Ms 
hunting  pursuits ;  for,  as  he  said, 
there  was  more  money  in  the  old 
river  and  meadow  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  fyrm  put  together.  At 
one  time  he  kept  several  cows,  and 
sent  milk  to  market ;  but,  when  ac- 
counts were  balanced,  it  was  found 
the  milk  carried  away  would  not  pay 
for  the  liquor  brought  back.  So  this 
was  given  up,  with  the  comment  that 
it  "  was  what  he  always  knew,  — 
cows  would  not  pay  their  keep." 

Dave,  although  rude  of  speech,  and 
a  man  whose  chief  love  in  life  was 
this  of  hunting,  trapj^ing,  and  fishing, 
was  possessed  of  great  kindness  of 
heart.  Contradictory  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  a  fact  often  to  be  noticed 
in  sportsmen,  and  is  probably  capa- 
ble of  explanation.  To  illustrate  this 
quality  of  Dave's,  take  this  little  in- 
cident :  One  season  a  space  of  land 
in  Ms  corn-field  was  left  unploughed. 
Some  one  asking  the  reason,  Dave  ex- 
plained that  he  supposed  most  folks 
would  laugh  at  him  for  a  fool ;  but, 
when  he  was  ploughing  there,  he  came 
across  a  sparrow's  nest ;  and  the  bird 
fluttered  so  helplessty  and  beseech- 
ingly about  him  and  the  oxen  that 
he  had  n't  the  heart  to  disturb  her  : 
so  he  turned  the  plough  aside,  and 
left  that  space  of  land  untouched. 

Added  to  this  humanity  was  an 
honesty  of  purpose  that  you  felt  as 
soon  as  you  came  into  the  man's  pres- 
ence ;  and,  with  the  further  addition 
of  the  perfection  of  manly  health  and 
strength,  we  have  what  was  especially 
noticeable  in  Dave  before  this  loss 
came.  Although  this  fondness  for 
drink  seemed  to  steadily  increase  with 
him,  it  never  rendered  him  brutal  or 
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unkind  in  his  family.  They  only  suf- 
fered from  the  grinding  of  the  poverty 
•which  this  expense  produced.  His 
wife,  a  woman  of  extreme  unselfish- 
ness and  native  refinement,  fought  out 
the  battle  of  ways  and  means  until 
both  hope  andstrengthlefther,  and  she 
came  to  have  an  air  of  disconsolate, 
hopeless  incapacit}^  to  meet  each  day's 
demands.  Dave  was  not  indifferent 
to  his  wife's  altered  appearance  ;  but 
he  said,  "  somehow  every  thing  had 
gone  wrong,  and  'twas  no  use  trying 
to  change."  Once,  in  a  sadly  jocular 
mood,  he  called  her  "  Sorrow"  ;  and 
this  name,  from  its  obvious  appropri- 
ateness, leuppose,  clung  to  her  so  that 
she  was  always  spoken  of  by  friends 
;and  neighbors  as  "  Aunt  Sorrer." 

Dave's  house  stood  on  an  emi- 
mence ;  and  a  tall  poplar-tree  in  the 
front  yard  served  as  a  landmark  for 
.miles  around.  As  you  approached 
the  house,  your  second  thought  would 
"be,  What  a  warm  sunny  spot !  for 
.no  one  could  fail  of  being  first  im- 
pressed by  the  neglected,  shiftless 
.condition  of  things. 

Besides  the  poplar,  a  mulberry-tree 
:stood  in  the  front  }'ard  ;  and,  under 
this, Dave  kept  his  grindstone.  On  the 
ilimbs  of  the  tree  were  hung  old  scythe- 
blades  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  had 
met  with  a  severe  accident  by  the  fall 
of  one  of  these,  he  still  continued  to 
hang  them  there,  as  if  it  was  the  only 
place  where  one  could  hang  a  sc}'the. 

.The  barn,  which  stood  nearer  the 
road  than  the  house,  was  hopelessly 
dilapidated.  The  large  front  doors, 
which  once  swung  open,were  now  kept 
in  place  by  rails  propped  against  them  ; 
for  the  hinges  were  off,  and  had  been 
since  the  recollection  of  any  one  then 
living  about  there :  so  that,  when  a 
load  of  hay  was  brought  in,  it  required 
the  united  efforts  of  three  strong  men 
to  open  the  doors.  All  the  carts  and 


wagons,  in  different  states  of  useless- 
ness,  drags,  broken  wheels,  and  axles 
were  left  about  the  yard  "  to  have 
them  handy."  But  little  hay  was  kept 
in  the  barn  ;  "  for,"  Pave  said,  "  it 
was  such  a  job  to  get  those  doors 
open,  they  might  as  well  leave  it  in 
stacks  outside." 

The  corn-barn  which  leaned  side- 
ways, as  if  tired  of  holding  itself 
upright  through  so  many  long  and 
weary  j-ears,  presented,  both  within 
and  underneath,  a  strange  collection 
of  wrecked  farming  utensils,  the  re- 
sult not  onty  of  Dave's  farming  ex- 
periments, but  of  his  father's  before 
Jiim. 

A  few  complacent  old  hens,  whose 
ages  neither  they  nor  any  one  else 
knew  or  cared  to  know,  still  clung 
to  the  old  hen-house,  not  because  it 
offered  either  comfort  or  safety,  but 
apparently  from  the  force  of  habit. 
Late  in  the  fall,  one  of  these  old  hens 
usually  stole  off  into  the  woods  and 
built  her  nest,  coming  home  after  a 
while  with  two  or  three  wee  chickens, 
who  suffered  a  short  and  miserable 
existence,  and  were  finally  frozen  out 
of  life.  Turkeys  did  better  than  hens  ; 
for  they  always  wandered  away  into 
the  fields,  made  their  nests,  and  reared 
their  young  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  About  the  house-door  were 
always  to  be  seen  ducks,  which  Dave 
trained  and  used  as  decoys.  Two 
gaunt,  heavy-jo wled  hounds,  who 
rested  dumb  and  dreamy  unless  some 
one  entered  the  yard,  when,  hoping 
for  freedom  .or  food,  they  raised  a 
deafening  clamor,  were  kept  tied 
under  the  corn-barn  in  the  summer. 

Besides  these  dogs,  Dave  kept  a 
faded  liver-colored  spaniel,  who  al- 
most always  dogged  his  steps,  and 
who,  as  he"  lay  asleep  in  the  sunlight, 
looked  like  the  remains  of  an  old 
buffalo  robe  thrown  together.  Sev- 
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era!  cows,  who  had  about  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  a  horse  still 
called  "  the  colt,"  but  who  long  ago 
had  grown  past  his  claim  to  that  title, 
completed  Dave's  live  stock. 

The  question  of  a  pump,  in  place 
of  the  old  well-sweep,  had  been  seri- 
ously agitated ;  for  the  bucket  was 
constantly  being  lost  in  the  well :  but 
Dave's  father,  who  looked  upon  this 
well- sweep  as  a  marvel  of  mechanism? 
stood  out  so  stoutly  against  this 
change,  that  Dave  always  fished  out 
the  bucket,  and  said  nothing  more 
about  it.  The  old  man  said  "he 
could  n't  understand  anybody's  want- 
ing a  pump,  a  thing  that  would  be 
always  gittin'  out  o'  kilter,  when  they 
could  git  a  well-sweep  ;  and,  besides 
that,  he  didn't  believe  in  covering  the 
well  over  ;  it  would  spile  the  water." 
Dave  usually  remarked  to  strangers, 
when  he  noticed  them  looking  about 
the  place,  "  that,  when  he  found  time," 
—  an  unsuccessful  search  so  far, — 
"he  meant  to  have  an  overhauling 
and  straighten  things  out." 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  house 
opened  into  a  long,  low  room ;  and 
here  was  where  the  enterprise  of  the 
establishment  centred.  It  went  by 
the  name  of  the  back-kitchen,  and 
was  the  precinct  sacred  to  Dave  ;  for 
here  were  kept  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  hunting  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions. The  low  ceiling,  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  years,  served  him  for 
da3T-book  and  ledger ;  for,  as  Dave 
said,  "  'Twas  a  handy  pla^e  to  chalk 
things  down."  Here  was  still  to  be 
seen  the  milk-score  that  proved  such 
a  financial  failure,  careful  lists  of 
the  different  game-birds  sent  to  mar- 
ket, together  with  various  items  and 
accounts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  the  few  bushels  of  pota- 
toes stored  in  the  cellar  below.  A 
large  open  fire-place,  with  a  brick 


oven  at  one  side,  and  two  small  cup- 
boards over  it,  where  Dave  kept  his 
ammunition,  occupied,  as  was  the 
plan  of  houses  of  that  day,  about  the 
whole  side  of  the  room. 

Hung  in  festoons  above  this  fire- 
place were  skins  of  foxes,  minks, 
musk-rats,  and,  as  the.  choicest  prize 
of  all,  an  otter.,  His. guns,  fishing- 
tackle,  paddles,  boards  for  stretching 
skins,  steel  traps  of  various  sizes, 
nets,  and  wooden  decoys,  the  result 
of  Dave's  genius  as  a  sculptor, 
modelled  partial!}'  with  an  axe  and 
the  finishing  touches  given  with  a 
jack-knife,  helped  complete  the  deco- 
rations of  the  room.  In  the  winter, 
crook-necked  squashes  and  bunches 
of  seed-corn  hung  on  the  great  beams 
that  ran  the  length  of  the  ceiling 
overhead. 

A  high-backed  settle  occupied  a 
place  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place  ;  and 
here,  after  a  successful  day's  hunt  for 
muskrats,  Dave  used  to  seat  himself, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  bright  fire 
that  illumined  all  the  queer  old  room 
deftly  strip  the  creatures  of  their 
skins,  while  on  the  settle  behind  was 
a  grotesque  shadow  that  mocked  his 
every  move.  His  rugged,  ruddy  face, 
made  ruddier  still  by  the  firelight,  told 
by  its  varying  expression  when  he 
"  took  off  the  jackets,"  as  he  termed 
it,  of  the  finest  rats  ;  and  the  strong 
odor  of  musk  would  pervade  the 
whole  house. 

The  muskrats'  bodies  were  care- 
fully laid  aside  for  the  table  of  the 
old  doctor,  who  considered  them  equal 
to  black  ducks  ;  but  Dave  used  to  say 
"  he  should  take  the  ducks."  These 
muskrats  Dave  always  seemed  to 
consider  a  generous  equivalent  foi 
the  doctor's  professional  services. 

Stalwart  and  hardy  as  he  was,  Dave 
at  length  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
his  reckless  habits  and  life.  Once 
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he  consulted  the  old  doctor  in  regard 
to  these  strange,  unnatural  feelings. 
The  doctor  warned  him  that,  unless 
he  changed  the  manner  of  his  life,  it 
would,  end  suddenly.  "  Treat  your- 
self, Dave,  as  well  as  you  treat  }^our 
dog,  and  I  will  ensure  }TOU  a  long  life," 
added  the  doctor.  But  this  advice 
went  unheeded  ;  and  the  old,  careless 
ways  were  continued. 

Not  long  after  this  a  remarkable 
flight  of  plover  occurred.  It  was  the 
last  of  August.  The  wind  had  blown 
from  the  east  all  day,  bringing  up 
hea\y  rain- clouds  ;  and,  as  night  set 
in,  both  wind  and  rain  increased,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  each  was  trying  to  see 
which  could  be  most  powerful. 

Inside  the  old  kitchen  was  the  con- 
stant drip,  drip  of  rain-drops  that 
found  their  way  through  a  leak  over 
the  window ;  and  from  between  the 
door  and  threshold,  now  hollowed  by 
the  wear  of  many  footsteps,  the 
driving  rain  found  another  entrance. 
Around  the  old  house  the  wind 
whistled,  fairly  shrieking  as  it  tried  to 
enter  between  the  shaking  window- 
sashes,  rattling  the  old  worn  latch, 
and,  finally  bursting  the  door  wide 
open,  it  swept  into  the  house,  slam- 
ming the  doors,  and  blowing  out  the 
light. 

All  through  the  night  lasted  this 
uproar  of  wind  and  rain  ;  but  ever  and 
anon,  through  all  the  riot  of  the  storm, 
Dave's  quick  ear  caught  the  plaintive 
note  of  the  plover  and  the  clear 
whistle  of  the  curlew.  Morning  came, 
and  with  it  no  abatement  of  the  storm  ; 
but,  through  the  pouring  rain,  Dave 
could  see  countless  numbers  of  these 
storm-driven  birds  settling  down  on 
the  hills. 

Several  times  he  attempted  to  brave 
the  weather  and  go  out  with  his  gun  ; 
but  the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  fury 
of  the  storm  drove  him  back.  All 


day  it  continued.  Dave  spent  his 
time  examining  his  guns,  and  making 
preparations  for  this,  the  greatest 
plover-shooting  of  his  life.  As  night 
closed  in,  the  flocks  increased,  as  if 
the  supply  was  inexhaustible.  The 
air  seemed  full  of  them ;  and  their 
peculiar  notes  were  continually  heard 
through  the  gloom  and  storm. 

Dave  became  so  impatient  that  he 
could  not  sleep,  constantly  watching 
for  a  change  ;  until  finally,  about  mid- 
night, the  wind  lulled,  the  rain  ceased, 
and  Dave  discovered  a  star  from  be- 
hind the  breaking  clouds. 

He  waited  but  little  more  than  an 
hour,  and  then,  taking  his  gun,  de- 
coys, and  ammunition,  and  caution- 
ing his  wife  to  keep  the  spaniel  at 
home  until  his  return,  went  out  into 
the  darkness,,  and  wended  his  way  to 
the  meadow's  edge.  He  had  trav- 
ersed this  so  many  times  that,  dark 
as  it  was,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing his  way ;  nor  did  he  forget  the 
alder  hedge,  which  he  chose  for  a 
stand.  Here  he  put  out  his  decoys, 
and,  seated  on  a  hassock  of  grass 
within  this  hedge  or  stand,  impa- 
tiently waited  for  the  first  gray  light 
in  the  east.  He  could  hear  the  rush 
of  water,  for  the  river  was  swollen  to 
an  unusual  height,  every  little  stream 
from  the  hillsides  adding  to  the  tor- 
rent. 

As  soon  as  the  light  appeared, 
Dave  could  indistinctly  see  the 
'storm-bewildered  birds  rising  from 
the  hills  in  clouds,  preparatory  to 
their  flight  back  to  the  coast  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Out  from 
the  alder-bushes  where  Dave  was  con- 
cealed came  on  the  clear  morning  air 
a  plover  call  that  deceived  the  very 
birds  themselves  ;  for  a  passing  flock 
turned  to  the  decoys,  and  hovered 
preparatory  to  alighting.  Two  re- 
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ports  of  a  gun,  in  quick  succession, 
with  echoes  answering  along  the  hills, 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning. 
Away,  like  a  dark  cloud  in  this  gray 
light,  still  wheeled  the  birds. 

The  gray  gradually  developed  into 
twilight,  and  twilight  into  the  full 
glory  of  the  risen  sun.  First  its  rays 
touched  the  tall  poplar  before  Dave's 
house,  gilding  the  fresh,  trembling 
leaves,  then  caught  the  curling  smoke 
from  the  chimney,  and,  throwing  long 
shadows,  gradually  crept  down  to  the 
meadow  and  flashed  along  the  river, 
now  overflowed  until  the  broad  mead- 
ows looked  like  a  lake,  the  rushing 


water  sweeping  before  it  the  stacks 
of  hay  left  here  and  there,  and  lodg- 
ing them  in  the  bushes  and  on  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  trees  along  the 
river's  bank. 

Above,  like  inky  clouds  against  the 
clear  sky,  frying  compactly  and  stead- 
ily  over  the  river,  over  the  hills, and  so 
down  to  the  sea,  still  move  the  plover  ; 
but  no  gun  is  heard,  nor  further  call 
to  lure  them,  for  Dave's  struggle  with 
life  is  ended.  In  the  alder  stand,  a 
ray  of  sunlight  wavers  across  a  still 
face  wearing  the  happy  look  of  one 
who,  after  a  troubled,  toilsome  jour- 
ney, has  at  length  reached  home. 


WALL  STREET   AND   THE   CRISIS. 


PROBABLY  no  locality  in  the  world, 
of  equal  notoriety,  is  subject  to  such 
general  misrepresentation  as  the 
three  or  four  blocks  shadowed  by  the 
spire  of  old  Trinity,  and  collectively 
designated  as  Wall  Street.  Press  and 
pulpit  make  common  cause  against 
it.  The  severest  comparisons,  the 
most  bitter  denunciations,  are  used 
to  portray  its  dangerous  and  dis- 
reputable character.  Young  men 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and 
simple,  are  alike  entreated  to  shun  the 
fatal  seductions  of  the  place.  But, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  warnings 
fall  on  heedless  ears.  Every  man 
wishes  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  common  report ; 
and  just  here  lies  the  secret  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  Wall  Street.  It 
is  the  outlet  of  the  speculative  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  and  the  exponent 
of  the  financial  sentiment  of  the  whole 
people.  Take  from  it  this  character- 
istic, and  the  remnant  would  be  in- 
significant. Its  bankers  and  its 
brokers  are  able  and  wealthy  men ; 


but,  when  they  cease  to  represent 
the  people,  their  power  and  wealth 
become  comparatively  unimportant. 
Speculation  is  tame,  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  professional  traders  of 
Wall  Street.  They  may  make  "  cor- 
ners "  ;  and  rival  factions  may  alter- 
nately win  and  lose  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  ;  but  their  operations 
have  no  significance  to  the  world  at 
large.  When,  however,  the  nation 
becomes  affected  by  a  predominant 
feeling,  either  of  elation  or  depres- 
sion, then  Wall  Street  assumes  its. 
true  position  as  the  representative 
of  that  feeling.  On  its  ledgers  are 
to  be  found  the  names  of  men  and 
women  of  every  station  in  life,  scat- 
tered from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf.  To  all 
these,  and  their  name  is  legion,  the 
telegraph  flashes  its  good  or  bad  tid- 
ings, and  returns  their  various  orders. 
If  the  news  proves  to  be  of  transient 
interest,  the  ripple  of  excitement  soon 
dies  away  ;  but,  when  events  of  great 
and  lasting  importance  are  an- 
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nouncecl,  the  myriad  responses  create 
a  current  which  is  wonderful,  and 
sometimes  terrible  in  its  might.  Woe 
to  the  unhappy  speculator  who  tries 
to  stem  it !  Experience  shows  that 
the  veteran  *  ..^onnaire  is  as  power- 
less in  its  path  as  the  smallest  trader. 

From  this  intimate  connection  it 
naturally  follows  that  anything  which 
deeply  affects  the  country  at  large 
must  also  affect  Wall  Street ;  and  the 
converse  is  no  less  true.  Hence  the 
error  into  which  many  were  led  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  crisis. 
The  disturbance  was  at  first  laughed 
at,  as  being  only  a  "  brokers'  panic  "  ; 
and,  even  after  several  of  the  great 
banking  houses  had  failed,  the  opin- 
ion was  generally  expressed,  that  the 
trouble  would  not  extend  outside  of 
Wall  Street.  But,  had  not  trouble 
already  existed  outside,  those  bank- 
ers would  not  have  closed  their  doors  ; 
and  when  they  suspended,  and  by  so 
doing  locked  up  their  many  millions 
of  deposits,  on  which  thousands  of 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  depending  to  make  their  set- 
tlements, it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
disturbance  was  not  one  of  passing 
moment. 

Wall  Street  owes  tkis  position  of 
national  importance  to  our  late  war. 
When  it  became  known  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  issue  many  millions  of 
paper  money,  shrewd  men  all  over  the 
country  saw  at  once  that  the  effects 
of  the  issue  would  be  felt  the  most 
speedily,  and  to  the  greatest  extent, 
in  the  chief  financial  centre.  The 
history  of  the  mad  speculations  of 
those  years  is  known  to  all.  They 
were  not  confined  to  Wall  Street; 
but  as  it  furnished  the  most  conven- 
ient machinery  for  making  or  losing 
a  fortune,  the  multitude  flocked 
thither.  With  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  the  removal  of  the  exciting  causes 


of  these  wild  dealings,  the  fever  nat- 
urally subsided  to  some  extent ;  but 
it  had  raged  too  fiercely  and  too  far 
to  be  speedily  quieted.  It  found 
fresh  vent  in  real-estate  operations 
and  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 
The  millions  of  legal  tenders  which 
had  been  kept  from  general  circula- 
tion by  the  necessities  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  released.  Business 
was  thriving,  money  abundant,  con- 
fidence universal  and  unquestioning. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  begun 
by  a  few  bold  men  under  every  dis- 
couragement, was  completed,  and 
opened  with  much  eclat.  Its  projec- 
tors won  for  themselves  wealth  and 
a  reputation  for  public  spirit.  The 
example  was  not  lost  upon  Wall 
Street.  New  railroads  became  the 
fashion.  Nearly  every  prominent 
banking  firm  which  had  made  money 
during  the  war  undertook  to  '•  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country  " 
by  means  of  a  road,  fostered  by  itself 
and  its  constituents.  In  this  way 
millions  of  bonds  were  issued,  which 
absorbed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
floating  capital.  Naturally,  as  the 
quantity  of  bonds  increased,  the 
competition  for  money  became  keen- 
er; for  each  new  issue  possessed  a 
certain  borrowing  power. 

And  it  should  be  understood  here, 
that  most  of  the  large  operations  of 
Wall  Street  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumed ability  to  borrow  any  neces- 
sary sums  on  approved  collateral 
security.  A  broker  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000  will  unhesitatingly  buy 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  $250,000, 
or  even  more,  believing  that  he  can 
borrow  enough  to  make  good  any 
deficiency.  Capitalists  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  .  invest  in  bonds  or 
stocks,  seldom  hesitate  because  they 
have  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  them 
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in  full.  And  bankers  know  that  they 
can  always  depend  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  the  supply  of  floating 
capital  in  "  the  street."  In  ordinary 
times,  this  supply  is  enormous,  and 
ample  for  all  demands.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  deposits  of  individuals  and 
corporations  from  every  section  of 
the  civilized  world.  On  "  Poverty 
Corner,"  as  the  brokers  styled  a  fa- 
vorite gathering-place  of  borrowers 
and  lenders  before  the  panic,  one 
might  see  clerks  of  New  York  bank- 
ing houses  which  represented  similar 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  mingling  with  the  agents  of 
wealthy  firms  in  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  Berlin. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  place  too 
much  dependence  on  this  supply.  It 
vanishes  when  most  needed,  and  is 
ever  keenly  alive  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  danger.  And  this  floating 
capital  proved  the  stumbling-block 
of  the  great  railroad  men  of  Wall 
Street.  They  had  millions  of  their 
own,  and  the  custody  of  millions 
more.  The  histories  of  the  firms  of 
Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  and  Fisk  and 
Hatch,  up  to  the  time  of  their  sudden 
collapse,  read  like  tales  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  Notwithstanding  their 
rapid  and  almost  magical  growth, 
they  had  acquired  wide-spread  repu- 
tations for  soundness  and  sagacity, 
such  as  are  usually  won  only  by  a 
life-time  of  prudent  industry.  Not 
only  private  individuals,  but  national 
banks  and  savings  banks,  throughout 
the  eastern  and  western  States,  felt 
safe  in  leaving  money  in  their  hands. 
Their  good  fortune  blinded  them, 
however.  Cooke  wanted  a  Pacific 
Railroad  of  his  own.  Flushed  with 
success  after  his  skilful  negotiation 
of  the  groat  government  loans,  he 
began  his  new  enterprise  with  the 
same,  energy  and  confidence  which 


hitherto  had  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties. The  eloquent  tongue  of  the 
man  who,  as  the  principal  agent  of 
the  government,  had  so  recently 
striven  with  all  his  might  to  induce 
people  to  buy  government  bonds,  was 
now  devoted,  with  equal  earnestness, 
to  the  task  of  inducing  all  to  sell 
these  bonds  and  purchase  those  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Road.  Special 
agents,  assigned  to  particular  dis- 
tricts, canvassed  every  house.  The 
poorer  classes  were  especially  as- 
sured of  the  absolute  safety  and  de- 
sirability of  the  new  bonds.  For  a 
time,  the  assurances  were  believed, 
and  the  sales  were  large  and  general. 
One  well-authenticated  instance  of 
enthusiasm,  which,  in  view  of  recent 
events,  is  both  ludicrous  and  pa- 
thetic, will  serve  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  feeling.  A  petty  storekeeper 
in  a  Connecticut  village,  dazzled  by 
the  pictures  of  fields  of  waving  grain 
and  noble  forests  so  skilfully  drawn 
by  one  of  Mr.  Cooke's  silver-tongued 
agents,  gathered  all  his  savings,  and 
found  that  he  could  buy  a  five-hun- 
dred-dollar bond.  But  the  agent 
would  not  call  again  until  the  next 
day  ;  and  at  night  a  horrible  thought 
occurred  to  the  misguided  victim. 
What  if  all  the  bonds  should  be  sold  ? 
The  doubt  was  unbearable.  The  rust- 
ling of  that  grain  and  those  forest- 
leaves  would  not  let  him  sleep  ;•  so  he 
arosa  from  his  bed,  just  before  mid- 
night, went  to  the  house  of  the  agent, 
more  than  a  mile  away,  and,  having 
secured  a  promise  that  a  bond  should 
be  reserved  for  him,  he  returned  to 
his  rest,  a  happier  and  a  more  unfor- 
tunate man. 

The  bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  were  placed  by  Fisk 
&  Hatch  in  much  the  same  manner. 
Pointing  with  pardonable  pride  to 
the  success  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
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the  bonds  of  which  they  had  negoti- 
ated, they  assured  the  public  that  the 
new  road  was  destined  to  be  equally 
fortunate.  The  most  alluring  adver- 
tisements, varied  daily  and  with  con- 
summate skill,  announced  the  claims 
of  the  bonds  to  popular  confidence. 
The  net  was  well  spread,  and  the 
victims  numerous. 

But  these  financiers,  as  they  styled 
themselves,  overlooked  one  fact, 
which  was  patent  to  many  men  of 
fewer  pretensions.  The  tide  of  spec- 
ulation, started  by  the  issue  of  green- 
backs, was  slowly  reaching  its  flood. 
Tempted  by  the  numberless  varieties 
of  bonds,  and  the  high  rates  of  inter- 
est offered  by  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, people  gradually  withdrew 
their  money  from  Wall  Street.  Nat- 
urally the  sales  of  bonds  slackened  ; 
and,  whereas  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  years  to  go  to  the  great 
money  centre  only  to  buy,  they  be- 
gan to  look  towards  it  as  a  place  for 
selling.  For  a  time,  Cooke  and  the 
others,  engaged  in  placing  new  rail- 
road bonds,  tried  to  stem  this  coun- 
ter-current, by  offering  to  repurchase 
the  bonds  at  a  considerable  discount. 
They  soon  gave  up  this  practice, 
however,  as  •  they  found  the  supply 
increasing  too  rapidly.  But,  think- 
ing that  the  public  would  soon  be  in 
a  mood  to  buy  again,  and  relying 
meanwhile  on  their  own  wealth,  their 
deposits,  and  their  ability  to  borrow, 
they  unhesitatingly  advanced  to  the 
roads  the  funds  necessary  to  continue 
their  construction.  Of  course,  after 
large  sums  had  been  absorbed  in  this 
way,  they  were  unwilling  to  stop  the 
work,  lest  the  money  already  invested 
should  be  lost.  So,  still  hoping  that 
the  near  future  would  bring  to  their 
.counters  the  longed-for  purchasers, 
they  continued  their  advances  until 
many  of  the  most  prominent  banking 


concerns  connected  with  new  rail- 
roads had  locked  up  in  these  enter- 
prises not  only  their  capital,  but  the 
bulk  of  their  deposits  ;  and  in  return 
could  show  only  millions  of  unsal- 
able bonds.  In  this  expanded  condi- 
tion they  were,  of  course,  powerless 
to  meet  any  unusual  demands  from 
their  depositors.  Thus  an  important 
element  of  a  panic  was,  for  months, 
lying  dormant,  ready  to  spring  into 
life  at  the  first  sound  of  alarm. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  causes  had 
been  sapping  the  strength  of  the  great 
speculators  in  stocks.  A  half-score 
of  these,  bold,  quick-witted,  and  un- 
scrupulous, taking  advantage  of  the 
large  amount  of  loanable  funds  above 
mentioned,  had  secured  the  control 
of  the  principal  railroads,  and  had 
so  manipulated  the  stocks  as  to  ac- 
quire enormous  wealth.  For  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  their 
success  was  easy  and  their  gains  fab- 
ulous. The  public,  still  heated  with 
the  fever  of  speculation  bred  by  the 
war,  continued  to  deal  in  stocks,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  as  the  leaders  di- 
rected. But,  as  business  outside 
slackened,  and  money  was  obtained 
less  easily,  and  as  people  learned  that 
the  leading  operators  never  by  any 
chance  told  their  friends  to  buy 
stocks  except  when  prices  were  high- 
est, and  these  same  leaders  were  sell- 
ing, their  fever  cooled,  and  they  grad- 
ually ceased  to  operate.  The  panic 
following  Black  Friday, in  September, 
1869,  was  the  severest  blow  the  street 
has  received.  Since  that  time,  gen- 
eral speculation  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  ;  and  each  year  the  stock 
market  has  come  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  a  few  operators, 
until  one  of  the  uninitiated  might  as 
well  literally  gamble  with  loaded 
dice  as  to  try  to  make  mono}'  in 
stocks.  The  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
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Keep,  and  the  failure,  in  1869,  of  the 
old  and  influential  house  of  Lock- 
wood  &  Co.,  left  but  two  great  rival 
factions  to  struggle  for  the  control 
of  the  stock  market.  One  of  these 
was  led  by  "  Commodore  "  Vander- 
bilt,  the  other  by  Jay  Gould  and 
Henry  N.  Smith.  The  former  had 
the  prestige  of  respectability  and  the 
advantage  in  numbers  and  wealth  ; 
but  the  latter  possessed  the  most 
audacity,  brains,  and  ready  money. 
In  the  early  autumn  of  1872  began 
the  series  of  events  which  directly  led 
to  the  recent  panic.  Smith  and 
Gould  were  at  the  head  of  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  "bear" 
party ;  that  is,  they  were  operating 
for  a  decline  in  stocks.  The  Van- 
derbilt  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
endeavoring  to  .  sustain  prices.  The 
former,  taking  advantage  of  the  nat- 
ural demand  for  money  from  the 
West,  and  their  own  immense  re- 
sources, variously  estimated  to  range 
from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000, 
succeeded  in  creating  siich  a  strin- 
gency  in  the  money  market,  by  with- 
drawing legal  tenders  from  circula- 
tion, that  the  "  bull  "  or  Vanderbilt 
party  was  forced  to  make  the  great- 
est efforts  for  self-preservation.  But 
the  "  bears "  overdid  the  matter. 
The  financial  trouble  was  seriously 
felt  among  the  merchants ;  and,  as 
usual,  they  appealed  to  the  Treasury 
for  assistance.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, their  requests  would 
probably  have  been  of  no  avail ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  pending  presidential 
election,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
u  make  things  pleasant."  Accord- 
ingly it  was  decided,  after  a  secret 
meeting  with  the  Republican  General 
Committee  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October 
4th,  that  Mr.  Boutwell  should  buy 
$5,000,000  of  bonds,  and  sell  $5,000,- 


000  of  gold,  and  that  he  should  re- 
ceive certificates  of  deposit  in  pay- 
ment for  the  gold.  By  this  action, 
the  New  York  banks  gained,  tempo- 
rarily, about  $11,000,000.  A  more 
short-sighted  and  inexcusable  blun- 
der was  never  committed  by  a  finan- 
cial minister.  It  not  only  failed  to 
accomplish  the  intended  results,  but 
it  intensified  subsequent  disasters ; 
for  the  wily  Gould,  alwa3<s  on  the 
alert,  heard,  the  same  evening,  of  the 
intended  action.  He  saw  at  once, 
that,  unless  he  could  effect  a  change 
of  position,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruined.  With  a  reckless  daring  sel« 
dorn  equalled,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  effort.  Accordingly,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  stock  exchange  the  next 
morning,  a  score  of  brokers  were 
ready  to  execute  his  orders.  All  day 
long  the}^  bought,  apparently  regard- 
less of  prices  or  amounts,  until,  at 
evening,  Gould  found  himself  master 
of  the  situation,  and  ready  for  any 
action  of  the  "bulls."  Some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  operations 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact,  that  he 
purchased  through  one  firm,  his  prin- 
cipal brokers,  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  shares  of  stock,  the  par 
value  of  which  was  §11,000,000. 
Thus,  on  Monday  morning,  when 
the  action  of  the  Treasury  was  made 
public,  and  stocks  rose  rapidly  in 
consequence,  the  man  against  whom 
the  operation  had  been  specially  di- 
rected was  in  a  position  to  make 
millions  by  it.  A  more  forcible 
commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  gov- 
ernmental meddling  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  could  not  be 
desired. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance 
connected  with  this  affair  which, 
although  apparently  trivial,  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance.  Smith,  the 
copartner  of  Gould  in  the  Erie  rob- 
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beries,  in  the  iniquities  of  Black 
Friday,  and  in  the  many  nefarious 
schemes  which  had  made  their  names 
notorious,  did  not  reach  the  street 
until  noon  on  Saturday,  Oct.  5th. 
By  that  time,  Gould's  strategic  move- 
ment was  under  full  headway ;  and 
Smith  -found  himself,  as  a  "  bear," 
subjected  to  heavy  loss  by  Gould's 
operations.  As  he  had  not  received 
timely  warning  of  BoutwelPs  action, 
he  was  unwilling,  at  that  late  hour, 
to  change  his  position  in  the  market. 
This  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
himself  and  Gould,  which  soon  de- 
.veloped  into  bitter  hostility,  and  in- 
fluenced all  the  principal  operations 
in  stocks  for  the  next  ten  months. 
Gould,  having  fairly  committed  him- 
self to  the  side  of  the  "  bulls,"  en- 
tered into  their  plans  with  his  char- 
acteristic energy  and  daring ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  infamous  antecedents, 
he  was  most  hospitably  received  by 
his  new  allies.  The  fact  that  he  had 
great  wealth,  and  was  willing  to  use 
it  to  raise  the  prices  of  stocks,  coun- 
terbalanced, in  their  judgment,  his 
previous  misdeeds.  But  Smith  coli- 
tinued  unregenerate ;  and  against 
him  and  Daniel  Drew,  who  was  also 
on  the  "bear"  side,  Gould  and  his 
new-found  friends  directed  all  their 
efforts. 

Their  most  important  movement 
was  the  "  corner"  made  in  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  in  November.  The 
control  of  this  road  had  been  obtained 
by  the  Vanderbilt  party,  in  pursuance 
of  their  plan  to  secure  an  uninter- 
rupted line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  price  of  the  stock 
had  ranged,  for  several  years,  from 
sixty  to  eighty-five,  and  at  this  time 
was  about  seventy-five.  As  the  road 
was  not  doing  well,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral belief,  which  time  has  shown  to 


have  been  well  founded,  that  the  price 
would  decline  ;  consequently  a  great 
many  had  sold  the  stock  '•  short,"  — 
that  is,they  had  sold  it  without  owning 
any,  —  and  were  compelled,  in  order 
to  keep  their  contracts,  either  to  buy 
the  stock  again,  or  borrow  it  for  de- 
livery. Ordinarily,  an  operator  in 
Wall  Street  can  easily  follow  either 
course  ;  but,  when  all  of  the  stock  is 
controlled  by  a  single  individual,  the 
person  who  sells  "  short "  is  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  that  individual, 
who  can  force  the  unfortunate  "  bear  " 
to  pay  any  price  he  may  designate. 
As  Gould  and  Smith  had  together 
been  largely  "  short "  of  Northwest, 
and  as  Gould  knew  that  Smith,  Drew, 
Travers,  and  scores  of  less  important 
"  bears  "  were  still  "  short "  of  it,  his 
active  brain,  ever  fertile  in  plotting 
evil  against  mankind,  discovered  in 
the  situation  a  fine  opportunity  to 
deal  a  crushing  blow  to  his  principal 
adversary,  so  recently  his  bosom 
friend. 

Thereupon  he  formed  a  "pool," 
consisting  of  himself,  Horace  F. 
Clark,  Augustus  Schell,  and  James 
H.  Banker,  of  which  he  had  absolute 
control,  and  the  object  of  which  was 
to  buy  up  all  the  Northwestern  Com- 
mon Stock,  amounting  to  some  $16,- 
000,000.  He  executed  his  scheme 
with  his  usual  impetuous  celerity, 
and,  before  "  the  street "  realized  it, 
he  controlled,  practically,  every  share 
of  the  stock.  But,  cat-like  as  he  is, 
he  played  for  a  while  with  his  vic- 
tims. The  stock  was  distributed  in 
the  offices  of  many  brokers,  who  were 
directed  to  lend  it  freely  to  such  as 
were  "  short "  of  it.  Thus  the 
"  bears "  were  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Meanwhile,  Gould 
received  from  his  brokers  reports 
showing  the  exact  number  of  shares 
of  which  the  various  firms  and  indi- 
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vidualswere  "  short"  ;  so  that,  when 
lie  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  his 
prey,  he  knew  exactly  where  to  strike. 
Such  was  the  situation  when,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  November  22d, 
Gould  was  arrested,  at  the  instigation 
of  Smith,  on  a  charge  of  fraud  in 
some  of  his  former  transactions  with 
the  Erie  Railway.  While  he  was  at 
court,  some  of  the  "  bears  "  attempted 
to  cover  their  "  short "  sales  of  North- 
west by  buying  the  stock  ;  but  there 
was  little  or  no  stock  for  sale.  And, 
as  this  fact  became  apparent,  the  de- 
sire to  buy  increased,  until  a  panic 
seized  the  "  bears "  ;  and,  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  secure  the  stock,  the 
price  bounded  up  with  unheard-of 
rapidity  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
change, two  hundred  was  bid  for  it, 
—  an  advance  of  one  hundred  .per 
cent  within  an  hour.  The  next  day 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  less 
important  victims  to  settle  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  the  prominent 
*'  bears  "  were  compelled  to  pay  more  ; 
and,  to  further  intimidate  them,  the 
price  was  advanced  in  the  afternoon 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty,  at  which 
figure  it  stood  when  Saturday  night 
brought  to  an  end  a  terribly  exciting 
week. 

This  affair  is  thus  particularly  de- 
scribed, because  its  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day,  both  in  Wall  Street  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  losses 
inflicted  on  several  of  the  great  spec- 
ulators were  enormous.  Smith,  after 
many  and  desperate  struggles  to 
shake  off  the  grip  of  his  relentless 
enemy,  was  forced  to  pay  him  be- 
tween one  and  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  effectually  crippled. 
The  veteran  Drew,  the  hero  of  many 
minor  corners  in  Erie,  escaped  only 
by  the  payment  of  a  million  and  a 
half  to  his  too  apt  pupil,  and  has  not 
since  entered  into  any  stock  opera- 


tions. Scores  of  speculators  lost 
sums  ranging  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000,  and  were  rendered  both  incapa- 
ble and  undesirous  of  further  trans- 
actions. An  element  of  uncertainty 
was  added  in  the  fact  that  the  "  pool " 
owned  all  the  Northwestern  Com- 
mon Stock  ;  and  the  question  was  uni- 
versally asked,  "  What  will  they  do 
with  it  ?  "  The  price  gradually  de- 
clined to  about  seventy  ;  and  no  one 
would  deal  in  it.  The  "bulls" 
thought  it  too  dear,  even  at  that 
figure ;  and  naturally  enough  the 
"  bears  "  did  not  care  to  sell  it.  So 
it  remained,  an  unwieldy  burden, 
hampering  those  who  bore  it,  and 
filling  the  minds  of  men  with  fear 
lest  it  should  prove  insupportable. 

And  now  another  important  phase 
of  the  affair  presents  itself.  Although 
Gould  was  compelled  to  be  a  heavy 
holder  of  Northwest,  he  had  again 
become  a  *'  bear  "  on  other  stocks,  and 
especially  on  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph, of  which  Vanderbiit  was  a 
considerable  owner.  But  Smith,  on 
the  contrary,  beaten  in  every  attempt 
to  make  money  by  selling  stocks 
"  short,"  determined,  after  a  brief 
period  of  rest,  to  try  the  tactics  of 
the  "  bulls."  His  losses,  however, 
had  been  so  great  that  he  could  do 
little  without  assistance.  Looking 
about  for  some  one  to  help  him,  he 
discovered  three  reasons  why  Van- 
derbiit should  be  the  man,  —  he  loved 
horses,  he  hated  Gould,  and  he  was 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
new  management  of  the  Erie  Road  to 
compel  him  to  refund  several  millions 
of  dollars,  alleged  to  have  been  given 
him,  without  equivalent,  by  the  old 
Erie  "  ring."  Now  as  Smith  owned 
several  of  the  fastest  trotting  horses 
in  America,  and  as  he  had  been  nearly 
ruined  by  Gould,  and,  furthermore, 
as  he  had  been  a  leading  member  of 
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the  Erie  "  ring,"  it  was  natural  that 
he  and  the  Commodore  should  be  able 
to  make  a  bargain.  First,  a  valuable 
trotter  was  transferred  to  the  Commo- 
dore's stable,  as  a  propitiatory  offer- 
ing ;  and  then  important  assistance 
in  the  Erie  suit  was  promised,  pro- 
vided Vanderbilt  would  himself  buy, 
and  would  help  Smith  to  buy,  a  large  * 
amount  of  Western  Union.  Age 
must  have  told  somewhat  on  the  vet- 
eran, else  he  would  not  have  been  led 
into  such  an  arrangement.  But,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  both,  the  agreement 
was  made  ;  and,  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  Western  Union  was 
added  to  the  list  of  "  Vanderbilt 
stocks."  The  price  was  advanced  in 
January  last  from  about  seventy-five 
to  ninety-four ;  and  Gould,  being 
largely  "  short,"  suffered  considera- 
ble loss.  The  public,  however,  did 
not  display  great  eagerness  to  buy 
Western  Union,  being  influenced, 
doubtless,  by  the  open  declarations 
of  well-informed  persons  connected 
with  the  company  that  the  stock  was 
not  worth  the  price  at  which  it  was 
selling.  In  consequence,  the  load 
rested  principally  on  the  Commodore 
and  his  devoted  followers,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  possess  a  miraculous 
power  of  finding  wealth  wherever  he 
searched  for  it. 

And  the  burden  was  not  a  light 
one.  Mr.  BoutwelPs  temporary  in- 
flation had  resulted,  as  such  make- 
shift expedients  invariably  do,  in 
making  worse  the  evil  it  sought  to 
remove ;  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
during  March  and  April  exceeded 
anything  yet  experienced  in  Wall 
Street.  The  "  bulls  "  suffered  severe- 
ly, both  in  the  decline  of  prices  and 
in  the  excessive  rates  of  interest. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  prominent  houses 
which  were  carrying  stocks  for  Van- 
derbilt and  his  friends  were  so  weak- 


ened by  the  extra  legal  interest  paid 
in  this  way  for  several  weeks  that 
their  ability  to  withstand  the  panic 
was  greatly  lessened.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  sums  thus  expended,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  an  instance 
in  which  a  leading  firm  of  brokers* 
paid  nearly  $15,000  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  in  a  single  day  ;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  one  of  the  principal 
houses  dealing  in  government  and 
miscellaneous  securities  paid,  for  the 
use  of  $1,000,000  over  night,  ten 
thousand  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  legal  interest  for 
the  same  time  would  have  been  not 
quite  two  hundred  dollars.  But,  with 
the  wonderful  recuperative  power 
which  distinguishes  Wall  Street,  the 
*'  bulls  "  regained  their  ascendency 
with  the  return  of  easy  money  ;  and 
prices  were  advanced  to  the  old  fig- 
ures. 

In  May,  the  death  of  Horace  F. 
Clark  took  from  the  Vanderbilt  party 
the  only  man  of  marked  ability  that 
it  possessed.  His  individuality  had 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  defer 
always  to  the  wishes  of  his  tyranni- 
cal father-in-law,  Vanderbilt ;  and  in 
consequence  they  had  been  somewhat 
estranged  for  several  months.  His 
death,  however,  removed  all  obstacles 
to  harmony  in  the  party,  the  condi- 
tions of  such  harmony  being  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  wishes  of  its 
chief.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Clark  as  President  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad,  an  event  which 
was  celebrated  as  usual  by  an  advance 
of  some  ten  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
the  stock.  By  this  election,  Vander- 
bilt acquired  the  control  of  the  three 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  connecting 
the  two  oceans.  In  addition,  he 
owned  the  larger  portion  of  several 
less  important  roads,  and  a  control- 
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ling  interest  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  Truly  it  was  a 
position  proud  enough  to  dazzle  any 
man  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  old  monop- 
olist must  have  throbbed  exultantly, 
as  he  saw,  at  last,  his  every  scheme 
successful,  and  not  an  enemy  left 
unvanquished.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world,  he  could  best  claim  the  title 
of  "  Railroad  King." 

But  the  tenure  of  kings  in  these  days 
is  unstable  ;  and  underneath  this  bril- 
liant exterior  lurked  an  element  of 
danger  which  few  appreciated.  The 
stock  of  the  corporations  named 
above  amounted  to  some  $250,000,- 
000;  and,  of  this'sum,  fully  one  half 
was  ostensibly  owned  by  the  Vander- 
bilt  family  and  its  intimate  associ- 
ates. But,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
in  Wall  Street  full  payment  is  not 
considered  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  ownership  of  stock  ;  and  here 
was  the  weak  spot  in  this  great 
structure.  In  order  to  carry  their 
load,  the  Commodore  and  his  friends 
were  obliged  to  borrow  millions  from 
the  supply  of  floating  capital  in  the 
street ;  so  that  scores  of  the  banks, 
foreign  banking  houses,  and  other 
financial  institutions  were  constantly 
under  heavy  advances  to  the  party. 
This  arrangement  was  eminently  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sides.  The  borrow- 
ers had  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  all  the  money  they  needed  ; 
and  they  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion for  wealth  and  sagacity  that  the 
lenders  thought  their  loans  amply 
secured.  For  the  preservation  of 
this  cheerful  condition  of  affairs, 
confidence  only  was  necessary  ;  and, 
so  long  as  prices  of  stocks  could  be 
maintained,  this  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting.  The  danger  was,  however, 
that  something  might  occur  which 
should  frighten  the  smaller  holders 
into  throwing  their  loads  on  to  the 


already  overburdened  principals  ;  in 
which  case,  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  if 
any  one  of  the  few  supporters  of  this 
great  mass  of  stocks  should  give  way, 
the  ruin  would  be  much  swifter  and 
more  complete  than  if  the  stocks 
were  generally  distributed. 

But  the  summer  passed  quietly. 
Money  was  in  ample  supply,  and  the 
stock  market  firmly  supported.  The 
only  excitement  was  furnished  by 
Gould,  who,  not  seeing  any  promising 
field  of  operations  in  stocks,  and 
being  by  nature  unable  to  remain 
quiet,  turned  his  attention  to  gold. 
After  several  weeks  of  fruitless  efforts 
to  advance  the  premium,  and  repeat, 
in  a  small  way,  his  Black  Friday 
operation,  he  gave  up  beaten,  and 
retired  from  the  contest,  having  lost, 
«fe  the  best  informed  among  his 
friends  assert,  some  two  millions  of 
dollars.  This  left  him  shorn,  like 
Samson,  of  his  chief  element  of 
strength.  His  superior  power  to 
command  ready  money  had  given 
him,  heretofore,  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other  large  speculators. 
Now,  however,  he  was  loaded  with 
Northwest,  and,  like  them,  wfthout 
much  cash  capital. 

As  the  autumn  approached,  the 
"  bulls "  made  extensive  arrange- 
ments for  an  active  campaign.  The 
abundant  crops,  the  large  earnings 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  generally 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country, 
were  duly  set  forth.  Naturally  the 
Commodore  led  the  van.  Great  things 
were  predicted  for  Lake  Shore-  and 
New  York  Central,  based  upon  his 
magical  management.  But,  techni- 
cally speaking,  Western  Union  was 
u  the  card."  It  was  of  no  use  to  quote 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  com- 
pany as  authority  for  saying  that  the 
stock  was  not  worth  the  ruling  price, 
which  was  about  ninety.  In  reply, 
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it  was  said  that  Vanderbilt  had  vowed 
to  oust  these  gentlemen  at  the  pend- 
ing election,  and  put  in  men  who 
would  talk  as  he  should  bid  them ; 
that  a  scrip  dividend  would  be  de- 
clared, and  that  the  stock  would 
surely  go  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  was 
mentioned  as  the  more  probable  limit. 
Undoubtedly  tlfese  were  the  Commo- 
dore's intentions.  He  had  made  a 
great  blunder  in  buying  so  much  of 
the  stock ;  and  his  only  way  of  relief 
was  to  saddle  the  public  with  it.  His 
previous  experience  led  him  to  think 
this  an  easy  task.  But  he  forgot  that 
times  had  changed  since  his  coup 
$6tat  in  New  York  Central  in  1868. 
The  example  he  had  set  then  had 
been  too  generally  followed  by  mi- 
nor "  railroad  kings  "  ;  and  the  word 
"  scrip "  had  no  longer  auy  charms 
for  the  ears  of  men.  In  fact,  people 
had  not  the  money,  and  could  not,  if 
they  would,  operate  as  formerly.  So, 
in  spite  of  the  puffing  and  the  prom- 
ises, the  speculation  dragged.  It 
was  easy  for  the  leaders  to  bid  up 
stocks  ;  but,  when  they  wished  to  sell, 
they  found  their  own  brokers  the  only 
buyers. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of 
the  great  railroad  bankers  and  stock 
speculators  at  the  commencement  of 
that  series  of  startling  events  which 
so  swiftly  culminated  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  which  will  make  memo- 
rable for  generations  the  month  of 
September,  1873.  Weakened,  as  has 
been-  shown,  by  the  diminution  of 
deposits,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
public  from  active  operations,  by  the 
imprudent  assumption  of  great  bur- 
dens, and  by  exhausting  contests 
among  themselves,  the  leading  men 
of  Wall  Street  were  in  a  position 
where  the  slightest  breathing  of  dis- 
trust must  ruin  them.  In  this  con- 


dition of  affairs,  the  customary  de- 
mand for  money  from  the  West  began 
some  weeks  earlier  than  was  expected. 
The  deposits  of  the  banks  dwindled 
rapidly ;  and  fears  were  entertained 
of  a  renewal  of  the  monetary  strin- 
gency of  last  spring.  The  first  event 
to  cause  alarm  was  the  failure  on  the 
9th  of  September  of  the  New  York 
Warehouse,  and  Security  Company, 
caused  by  too  liberal  advances  on 
the  bonds  of  a  railroad,  in  which  two 
of  the  company's  directors,  Messrs. 
Francis  T.  Skiddy  and  Sheppard 
Gandy,  were  largely  interested.  As 
these  gentlemen  enjoyed  high  reputa- 
tions for  integrity  and  wisdom,  and 
as  they  had  retired  from  business, 
with  large  means,  years  ago,  when 
half  the  active  men  of  Wall  Street 
were  boys  in  jackets,  their  embarrass- 
ment naturally  produced  considerable 
uneasiness.  Four  days  later,  and 
before  this  feeling  had  subsided,  the 
suspension  of  Kenyon,  Cox  &  Co. 
was  announced.  Among  what  are 
known  as  "  stock  houses,"  none  stood 
higher  than  this  in  respect  to  wealth, 
conservatism,  and  integrity,  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Drew,  one  of  the  partners, 
was  not  considered  a  model  of  honor 
and  liberality  ;  but  he  had  certainly 
shown  remarkable  shrewdness  during 
his  long  business  life,  and  his  wealth 
was  reckoned  by  millions.  His  heavy 
loss,  however,  in  the  Northwest  "  cor- 
ner" had  used  up  his  cash  resources, 
and  placed  him  in  the  list  of  bor- 
rowers. Moreover,  as  agents  of  the 
Canada  Southern  Railroad,  the  firm 
had  indorsed  many  of  the  accept- 
ances of  the  road,  relying  on  sales 
of  bonds  and  the  aid  of  the  wealthy 
capitalists  who  were  building  it. 
When  the  public  ceased  to  buy  the 
bonds,  and  when  the  agents  could  no 
longer  borrow  on  them,  suspension 
came  inevitably. 
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While  this  failure  made  a  deep 
impression,  which  was  reflected  by  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, there  were  many  in  Wall  Street 
who  professed  to  regard  it  as  of  no 
special  significance  ;  and,  outside,  the 
disturbance  was  mentioned  as  a  "  bro- 
kers' panic."  Acting  on  this  theory, 
and  conscious  that  self-preservation 
required  the  maintenance  of  prices, 
Vanderbilt  and  his  friends  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  sustain  their  stocks. 
For  a  few  days  they  were  successful ; 
and  their  specialties  —  Lake  Shore, 
New  York  Central,  and  Western 
Union  —  were  kept  nearly  up  to  the 
highest  figures  of  the  season.  Bnt 
their  rash  action  only  made  more 
complete  their  subsequent  discomfi- 
ture ;  for  others  saw  grave  danger 
in  the  situation.  They  knew  that 
men  like  S kiddy,  Gandy,  Drew,  and 
Cox,  rich  themselves,  and  represent- 
ing scores  of  other  capitalists,  would 
not  have  failed,  if  human  aid  could 
have  carried  them  through.  Conse- 
quently many  sold  ;  and  the  general 
stock  market  steadily  declined.  The 
more  the  other  stocks  fell,  the  harder 
it  was  for  Vanderbilt  to  maintain  his 
inflated  favorites.  At  such  a  time, 
"gas"  and  "water"  count  but  little  ; 
and,  as  these  constituted  the  chief 
claims  of  the  Commodore's  special- 
ties  to  public  consideration,  his  task 
was  not  an  easy  one.  Moreover,  he 
was  constantly  harassed  by  his  old 
enemy,  Gould,  who  was  heavily 
"  short "  of  stocks,  and  exerting  all 
his  power  to  depress  prices.  Still  a 
bold  front  was  maintained ;  and  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  made  light 
of  until  Thursday,  Sept.  19th,  when, 
without  a  warning  sign,  without 
a  visible  effort  to  save  its  credit, 
the  great  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
closed  its  doors.  Then  it  occurred 
to  people  that  we  were  to  have  some- 


thing more  than  a  "  brokers'  panic"  ; 
and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  sell. 
Western  Union  fell  ten  per  cent  in  an 
hour,  and  other  stocks  in  proportion. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  so  serious 
was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  both 
".bulls"  and  "bears"  combined  to 
give  steadiness  to  the  market ;  and 
Gould  vied  with  Vanderbilt  in  buying 
Western  Union  and  Lake  Shore. 

On  Friday,  the  violence  of  the 
storm  was  shown  by  the  failure  of 
some  twenty-five  firms,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  was  that  of  Fisk  & 
Hatch.  Money  commanded  almost 
any  rate,  in  consequence  of  .the  gen- 
eral distrust.  The  most  disquieting 
occurrence  of  the  day,  however,  was 
the  inability  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany to  pay  all  demands  promptly. 
Still,  so  high  was  its  reputation,  and 
so  positive  the  assertions  of  its  offi- 
cers that  it  would  surely  pay  every- 
thing on  the  morrow,  that  the  excite- 
ment was  considerably  allayed  ;  and 
men  went  home  hoping  that  the  worst 
was  over.  But  when,  on  Saturda}r 
morning,  the  announcement  was  made 
to  the  crowd  of  eager  men  and  women, 
who  had  waited  patiently  until .  long 
after  the  usual  hour  for  opening,  that 
the  company  had  actually  stopped 
payment ;  and  when,  soon  after,  the 
failure  of  the  National  Trust  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth became  known,  what  wonder 
that  fear  seized  the  boldest  hearts  ? 

In  the  stock  exchange,  there  was 
none  of  the  tumult  and  excitement 
which  might  have  been  expected. 
Stocks  fell  five  per  cent  in  as  many 
minutes ;  but  there  was  less  noise 
than  on  ordinary  business  days.  The 
feeling  was  too  deep  to  be  demonstra- 
tive. A  spectator  in  the  gallery  would 
not  have  suspected  that  the  decline 
in  prices  was  making  poor  scores  of 
the  men  below  him,  who,  a  few  days 
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before,  had  thought  themselves  rich, 
and  beyond  the  possibility  of  finan- 
cial trouble.  Many  brokers  who  were 
carrying  large  amounts  of  stocks  on 
"  margins"  for  people  in  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Chicago  found  them- 
selves inextricably  caught  in  this  ter- 
rible maelstrom.  Their  "margins" 
were  exhausted  ;  they  could  not  get 
more  from  their  customers  in  time  to 
be  of  service  ;  many  of  their  custom- 
ers were  ruined,  and  they  could  not 
sell  their  stocks.  Loss  was  inevita- 
ble ;  ruin,  probable  ;  but  their <4  game- 
ness  "  never  failed  them.  Throwing 
into  the  vortex  the  earnings  of  years, 
they  saved  their  credit,  and  waited, 
with  a  stoicism  equalled  by  no  other 
class  of  men,  for  a  more  favorable 
turn  of  Fortune's  wheel 

But  at  the  rate  at  which  the  decline 
was  progressing,  all  values  would 
have  been  soon  obliterated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  chairman  had  an  order  to 
sell  Western  Union,  which  had  opened 
at  seventy- five,  and  the  lowest  record- 
ed sale  of  which  was  fifty-five.  No 
better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  utter 
prostration  prevailing  than  the  fact 
that  he  offered  one  hundred  shares, 
from  fifty-five  ($5,500)  to  forty-five 
( $4, 5uO),  without  eliciting  a  bid  ;  and 
yet,  three  days  before,  Vanderbilt  was 
paying  ninety,  or  $9,000,  for  the  same 
piece  of  property.  'At  this  time  of 
trial,  however,  he  was  as  powerless 
before  the  storm  as  the  poorest 
"curbstone"  broker.  But  Gould's 
experience  furnishes  the  most  forcible 
commentary  on  human  foresight  and 
sagacity,  For  weeks  he  had  been 
predicting  a  fall  in  stocks,  and  had 
been  exerting  himself  to  bring  it 
about.  Being  largely  "  short "  of  the 
market,  his  apparent  profits  were 
large.  But,  like  others,  he  had  failed 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
trouble,  and  had  previously  covered 


his  "short"  sales  at  prices  much  above 
those  prevailing  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Furthermore,  he  had  tried  to 
check  the  panic  by  a  vigorous  "bull" 
movement ;  and  in  consequence  found 
himself  loaded  with  stocks  which  he 
could  not  sell,  and  in  a  position  to 
be  utterly  ruined,  unless  the  panic, 
which  he  had  so  eagerly  wished  for, 
should  be  soon  arrested.  He  had 
indeed  sown  the  wind,  and  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some 
decisive  action  was  imperative.  A 
meeting  of  the  governing  committee 
of  the  stock  exchange  was  called 
just  before  noon,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  close  the  board  at  once,  and 
prohibit  further  public  transactions 
by  the  members.  No  wiser  step 
could  have  been  taken.  The  down- 
ward rush  was  checked,  and  time 
given  both  to  think  and  to  act. 

On  Sunday,  President  Grant  and 
Secretary  Richardson,  after  long  con- 
sultation with  leading  business  men, 
decided  that  the  government  had  not 
the  legal  right  to  relieve  the  banks  by 
an  issue  of  legal  tenders,  and  that  it 
could  render  assistance  only  by  large 
purchases  of  bonds.  This  decision 
caused  some  disappointment  on  Mon- 
day ;  but  when  it  was  found,  later, 
that  several  millions  of  legal  tenders 
had  been  paid  out  for  bonds,  and  that 
the  banks  had  all  made  their  clear- 
ings, a  more  hopeful  feeling  prevailed. 
The  failures  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co. 
and  Howes  &  Macy  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  exerted  a  depressing  in- 
fluence, which  was  not  counteracted 
by  any  cheering  feature.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, representing  all  the  promi- 
nent city  banks,  had  resolved  that 
they  would  stand  by  each  other,  and 
that  any  bank  might  deposit  with  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  for  the 
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purpose,  an  amount  of  securities  to  be 
approved  by  such  committee,  who 
should  be  authorized  to  issue  therefor 
certificates  of  deposit.  These  might 
be  used  the  same  as  legal  tenders,  in 
settlement  of  balances  at  the  Clearing 
House.  Something  over  twenty-five 
millions  of  these  certificates  were 
issued,  and  corresponding  relief  ob- 
tained. It  was  also  decided  that  the 
banks  might,  at  their  option,  refuse  to 
pay  legal  tenders,  and  settle  all  checks 
through  the  Clearing  House.  These 
arbitrary  and  illegal,  though  possibly 
justifiable,  measures  naturally  pro- 
duced a  great  hoarding  of  greenbacks 
and  consequent  financial  distress. 
For  several  days,  "  currency "  com- 
manded a  premium  of  five  per  cent 
over  certified  checks ;  and  business 
was  brought  nearly  to  a  standstill. 
During  the  week,  the  banks  in  all  the 
principal  cities  followed  the  example 
of  those  in  New  York,  thus  practi- 
cally suspending ;  and  the  crisis  be- 
came national. 

Meanwhile,  the  stock  exchange 
remained  closed.  It  was  found  that 
the  various  brokers  representing 
Gould  and  Vanderbilt  could  not  pay 
for  the  stocks  they  had  bought ;  and, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  load  rested  on  them, 
it  would  have  been  folly  to  resume 
speculative  operations  while  the  lead- 
ers were  crippled.  Considerable  re- 
lief was  afforded  by  the  purchases  of 
investors,  hundreds  of  whom  came 
into  "  the  street "  carrying  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  greenbacks  in 
their  pockets.  But  they  fell  into  the 
common  error  of  regarding  it  as  a  sim- 
ple "  brokers'  panic,"  the  rally  from 
which  would  be  speedy  and  great ; 
vand,  instead  of  securing  bargains, 
many  of  them  paid  prices  for  their 
stocks  which  have  hardly  been 
reached  since  ;  while  the  lowest  aver- 
age of  prices  was  not  touched  until 


thirty  days  later.  Still  the  money 
obtained  in  this  way  enabled  the 
brokers  to  make  many  settlements 
among  themselves ;  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  Vanderbilt  had  succeeded 
in  raising  money  enough  to  meet  his 
contracts  ;  so  that  the  governing  com- 
mittee felt  justified  in  reopening  the 
exchange  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber. To  the  surprise  of  many,  there 
was,  at  first,  no  excitement,  but  little 
business,  and  few  fluctuations ;  and 
here,  so  far  as  Wall  Street  is  con- 
cerned, the  panic  ended.  To  be  sure, 
stocks  fell  lower  in  October  than  in 
September  ;  and  the  changes  of  prices 
were  great  and  rapid :  but  there  has 
been  nothing  since  approaching  a 
"  scare,"  and  business  has  gone  on 
very  much  as  usual. 

But  was  it  a  "  scare"  at  all?  It 
has  been  very  generally  so  designated 
by  the  press  ;  and  the  public  has  been 
constantly  assured  that  confidence 
alone  was  needed  to  restore  prosper- 
ity. But,  while  the  editorial  columns 
have  contained,  eloquent  words  of 
encouragement,  the  "  news  "  depart- 
ment has  recorded  events  which  made 
those  words  a  mockery.  Consider- 
ing the  revelations  of  the  past  three 
months,  it  is  strange  that  any  confi- 
dence remains.  The  disclosures  made 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany were  enough  of  themselves  to 
precipitate  a  panic.  Here  was  a  cor- 
poration with  a  capital  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  some  eight  millions  of 
deposits,  —  a  legal  repository  for  the 
.  funds  of  widows  and  orphans,  — 
managed  by  a  few  men  who  were  gen- 
erally believed  to  possess  unusual 
wealth,  integrity,  and  financial  wis- 
dom. What  has  the  crisis  shown  us  ? 
Simply  that  this  great  institution,  the 
property  of  which  should  have  been 
guarded  with  the  utmost  care  and 
prudence,  was,  in  reality,  "  run  "  in 
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the  interest  of  these  few  managers, 
who  prove  to  have  been  speculators 
of  the  most  reckless  character.  The 
published  list  of  its  assets  shows  that 
its  money  was  loaned  on  securities, 
with  which  no  private  banker  of  or- 

1  dinary  caution  would  have  had  any- 
thing to  do,  and  which  doubtless 
this  company  would  not  have  received 
as  collaterals,  had  not  its  speculating 
trustees  been  interested  in  them. 

'    With  such  examples  before  him,  who 

can  wonder  that  young  Carleton,  the 

secretary  of  the   company,  was  led 

/    into  speculation,  and  finally  into  a 

defalcation  of  some  $400,000? 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  roads  in  the  country,  the 
stock  of  which  was  largely  held  for 
investment.  We  now  learn  that,  in 
order  to  pay  the  last  dividend,  it  was 
necessary  to  borrow  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  road,  who  were 
also  omnipotent  in  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
for  this  purpose  the  trust  funds  con- 
fided to  their  care,  giving  as  security 
therefor  bonds  of  the  road  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  sell.  But  worse 
than  this,  this  same  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Clark,  Schell,  and 
Banker,  had  been  speculating  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  ostensibly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Lake  Shore  Road  ;  and, 
finding  their  operations  unsuccess- 
ful, they  had  withdrawn  these  bonds 
from  the  Trust  Company,  had  used 
them  as  additional  margin,  and  had 
finally  lost  them.  Thus  by  the  action 
of  this  exemplary  trio,  a  double 
wrong  was  committed :  the  Trust 
Company  lost  its  security  for  the  loan, 
and  the  road  lost  its  bonds.  It 
seemed  only  fit  that  the  brokers  of 
these  men,  Messrs.  Geo.  B.  Grinnell 
&  Co.,  should,  when  forced  to  meet 


their  immense  liabilities,  seek  to 
evade  them  through  legal  technical- 
ities, in  a  manner  sufficiently  dis- 
honorable to  secure  their  prompt 
expulsion  from  the  stock  exchange. 

Nor  can  we  find  anything  to  en- 
courage confidence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  broken  banking  firms.  When 
they  stopped  payment,  full  statements 
of  their  condition  were  promised, 
and  many  assurances  given  that  their 
assets  were  so  much  in  excess  of  their 
liabilities  as  to  make  speedy  resump- 
tion certain.  At  this  writing,  more 
than  ten  weeks  after  their  suspension, 
these  promises  are  unfulfilled ;  and 
the  scanty  information  wrested  from 
these  bankers,  whose  alluring  adver- 
tisements were  paraded  in  nearly 
every  paper  in  the  country,  is  such 
as  to  reflect  no  credit  upon  either 
their  ability  or  their  honor.  Fur- 
thermore, the  avowal  is  openly  made 
that  the  usual  weekly  statement  of 
the  New  York  city  banks  is  not  pub- 
lished in  detail,  because  some  of 
them  are  too  weak  to  stand  alone ; 
and  the  same  reason  explains  the 
continued  use  of  the  Loan  Certifi- 
cates, the  issue  of  which  was  justifi- 
able only  as  a  "  war  measure,"  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  retired 
weeks  ago.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, confidence  should  be  urged 
with  moderation.  In  fact,  we  have 
had  too  much  confidence ;  and  now 
we  need  scrutiny. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the 
apparent  inability  of  those  in  power 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  the  crisis  to  put  the 
nation  on  the  road  to  a  redeemable 
currency.  Uncertainty  has  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  success  in  business 
for  several  years ;  and  for  this  the 
government  is  now  chiefly  responsi- 
ble. What  man  can  regulate  his 
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affairs  intelligently  when  the  amount 
of  so-called  money  in  circulation  va- 
ries from  day  to  day,  and  when  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  single  individual 
to  increase  it  by  millions,  without 
warning  or  excuse  ?  Truly,  we  are  a 
long-suffering  people ;  else,  instead 
of  contenting  ourselves  with  ridicul- 
ing a  secretary  of  the  treasury  who 
mocks  at  our  distress  by  doling  out 
silver  dimes,  we  should  demand  his 
instant  removal  from  office  with  an 
earnestness  not  to  be  denied. 

It  is  probable  that  vigorous  efforts 
will  be  made  in  Congress  to  check 
our  natural  and  healthy  movement 
towards  a  specie  basis,  by  inflating 
the  currency.  From  present  indica- 
tions, however,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  such  short-sighted  and 
evil  efforts  will  come  to  naught. 
There  is,  in  the  American  people,  a 
substratum  of  sound  sense,  which 
eventually  brings  them  to  correct 
conclusions  ;  and  they  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  remedies  for  exist- 
ing evils  must  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  inflation.  Should  the  present 
war-cloud  assume  definite  form,  the 
worst  calamity  it  could  bring  would 
be  more  paper  money.  Against  this 
insidious  enemy,  every  honest  man 
should  work  with  heart  and  brain. 
As  sea  water  only  makes  more  acute 
the  sufferings  and  more  sure  the  death 
of  the  famished  wretch  who  drinks 
it  in  his  desperation,  so  irredeemable 
paper  money  aggravates  the  evils  it 
pretends  to  cure,  and  leads  to  inevi- 
table national  bankruptcy. 

Viewed  aright,  there  is  nothing 
strange  nor  disheartening  in  the  re- 
cent panic.  It  only  foreshadowed  a 
crisis,  which  all  intelligent  men  have 


for  years  known  to  be  inevitable. 
Just  as  the  effects  of  inflation,  and 
the  springing  up  of  the  speculative 
spirit,  were  first  felt  in  Wall  Street, 
so  we  first  see  there  the  symptoms  of 
decline.  The  failure  of  Jay  Cooke 
&  Co.  sealed  the  doom  of  every 
"  wild-cat "  scheme  in  the  country. 
Legitimate  business  will,  of  course, 
suffer  somewhat  in  sympathy.  We 
shall  have  "  hard  times  "  ;  and  those 
who,  like  Claflin  and  the  Spragues, 
attempt  to  do  more  business  than 
their  capital  justifies,  will  have  trou- 
ble. On  the  whole,  however,  able, 
prudent,  and  industrious  men  have 
little  to  fear.  We  have  spent  too 
freely,  relying  on  the  miraculous 
growth  and  wealth  of  the  country; 
but  in  the  end  they  will  save  us. 
Meanwhile,  "  shams "  will  suffer. 
For  twelve  years  they  have  flourished  ; 
but,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a 
mighty  current  is  sweeping  them 
away  with  relentless  force.  It  ap- 
pears in  New  York  as  a  reform 
movement,  and  at  the  West  as  a 
farmers'  war.  Before  it,  Weed, 
Gould,  Vanderbilt,  Cooke,  and  others 
like  them,  must  bow  like  reeds  before 
the  wind.  As  they  rose  with  the  tide, 
so  must  they  fall  with  it.  For,  in 
political  and  business  matters,  cer- 
tain great  laws  work  as  surely  as  in 
nature.  Political  corruption  works 
its  own  cure  ;  and  the  reaction  from 
speculation  and  overtrading  comes  as 
surely  as  the  setting  of  the  sun.  If 
the  omens  be  judiciously  observed, 
we  shall  pass  through  our  ordeal  with 
comparative  ease ;  but  neglect  of 
them  will  ensure  loss  and  misery,  be- 
side which  that  wrought  by  previous 
crises  will  appear  trifling. 
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QUATRAINS, 

From  the  Old  Norse  of  the  Elder  Edda, 

BY  MYRON  B.  BENTON. 

RUNES. 

I  SAT  by  the  well  of  Urd, 
And  studied  the  High  One's  Runes ; 
I  listened  to  mystic  tunes, 

And  of  things  divine  I  heard. 

FATE. 
Reckon  not  now  the  sown  seed's  yield, 

Count  not  upon  thy  little  one ; 
For  weather  rules  the  harvest  field, 

And  Wit,  the  son  ! 

RAIMENT  AND  HONOR. 

With  my  garments  a  stake  by  the  way  I  clad, 
A  hero  he  seemed  to  all  who  passed  by ! 

From  travellers  obeisance  and  honors  he  had : 
My  shining  cloak  gone,  no  obeisance  had  I ! 

FRIENDSHIP. 

If  thou  dost  a  true  friend  own, 

Wend  often  to  his  abode  ; 
For  with  brambles  and  weeds  o'ergrown 

Is  the  unfrequented  road. 

INCITEMENT. 

Fire  burns  from  fire,  and  thickens  — 

Breezes  fan : 
Ember  from  ember  quickens  — 

Man  from  man. 

THE  MAN-HATER. 

"  Beneath  the  folds  of  each  cloak,"  he  said, 
"  For  a  hostile  hand  I  look !  In  sooth, 

A  snake-coiled  tongue  in  each  man  I  dread, 
That  will  smite,  eftsoons,  with  its  venomed  tooth  I 

TEST. 

Praise  the  sword  in  battle  proven ; 

Praise  the  day  at  eventide ; 
Beer,  when  quaffed ;  the  garment,  woven ; 

Woman,  her  grave  beside. 
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MITIGATION. 

The  luckless  one-armed  can  still  tend  their  cattle ; 

On  horseback,  the  halt  good  legs  will  find ; 
The  deaf  can  fight  with  the  best  in  battle ; 

And  life  is  far  sweeter  than  death  to  the  blind. 

PIETY. 

Better  than  children  none 

By  far  is  a  posthumous  son ; 
Rarely  the  grave-mound's  tribute  is  paid, 
Unless  by  kinsman  to  kinsman  laid. 

THE  BEER-CUP. 

The  fool  gapes  dumb  in  the  festive  house, 

Or  mutters  the  guests  among ; 
But,  soon  as  begins  the  gay  carouse, 

Is  loosened  a  limber  tongue ! 

PURPOSE. 
A  ship,  for  voyage  far ; 

A  shield,  for  safety  is  ; 
A  sword,  for  clash  of  war ; 

A  damsel,  for  a  kiss ! 

THE  LATCH-STRING. 

The  unwelcome  hap  never  quite  opportune  ; 

Now  too  late,  and  now  too  early  intrude ! 
Here,  "  The  beer  is  all  gone,  good  man,  at  full  moon ! " 

At  new  moon,  again,  "  O,  the  beer  is  not  brewed ! " 

A  GOOD  GIFT. 

Thy  love  a  costly  gift  would  take 

Thy  friend  ;  but  lean  purse  cannot  choose. 

Thy  praise  for  his  good  deeds  would  make 
His  true  heart  rich :  thou  wouldst  not  lose ! 

HOSPITALITY. 

A  guest  is  come !     Give  greeting  and  cheer ; 

For  he  faints  with  hunger,  and  frost-chill  worse. 
Refreshed  with  thy  raiment  and  food  and  beer, 

Give  the  cream  of  all  welcome,  wise  discourse. 

BLOOD  ROYAL. 

Trust  not  a  flame,  nor  the  fiord-tide's  fall,   • 
Nor  one  night's  ice,  nor  a  bear's  play  mild, 

Nor  a  flying  dart,  nor  a  self-willed  thrall, 
Nor  a  serpent  coiled,  nor  a  royal  child ! 
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A   CIVIL  SERVANT. 


BY   EDWARD   E.    HALE. 


PRESIDENT  MADISON  was  fond  of 
telling  the  story  of  a  visit  made  to 
him  by  one  of  his  supporters.  After 
due  introductory  •  discussion  of  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  parties ,  the 
voter  explained  to  the  President  that 
he  had  called  upon  him  to  ask  for  the 
office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  little  surprised  ; 
but,  with  that  ready  tact  which  he 
had  brought  from  his  diplomatic  ex- 
perience, he  concealed  his  astonish- 
ment. He  took  down  the  volume 
which  contained  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  explained  to 
this  Mr.  Swearingin  —  if  that  were 
his  name  —  that  the  judges  held  of- 
fice on  the  tenure  of  good  behavior, 
and  that  Judge  Marshall,  then  the 
ornament  of  the  bench,  could  not  be 
removed  to  make  place  for  him. 

Mr.  Swearingin  received  the  an- 
nouncement quietly ;  and,  after  a 
moment,  said  he  thought  he  should 
like  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President  said  that  that  was 
undoubtedly  a  place  where  a  man 
could  do  good  service  to  the  country  ; 
but  that  Monroe,  like  Mr.  Swear- 
ingin and  himself,  was  a  Virginian  ; 
and  he  did  not  like  to  remove  him. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Swearingin,  "  I 
will  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Unfortunately,  the  President  said, 
the  present  incumbent  was  a  Penns}!- 
vanian :  it  was  necessary  to  concili- 
ate Pennsylvania  ;  and  he  could  not 
remove  him. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Swearingin,  "I 
think  I  will  go  abroad.  I  should  like 
to  go  to  France." 

"Do  you  speak  French?"  asked 
the  President,  kindly. 


"  No,  no  ;  I  speak  nothing  but  Old 
Dominion  English,  —  good  enough 
for  me,  Mr.  President." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  for  me.  But  I 
don't  think  it  will  do  to  send  you  to 
the  Mounseers,  unless  you  can  speak 
their  language." 

"  Then  I  '11  go  to  England." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Swearingin  !  that  will 
never  do ;  King  George  might  re- 
member how  often  your  father 
snapped  his  rifle  at  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis." 

So  Europe  was  exhausted.  And 
Mr.  Swearingin  fell  back  on  one  and 
another  collectorship,  naval  office, 
district-attorneyship ;  but,  for  each 
application,  the  astute  President  had 
his  reply. 

"  I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  postmaster  at  our  office  at 
home." 

Mr.  Madison  had  forgotten  where 
that  was  ;  but,  learning  that  it  was  at 
Slate  Creek,  Four  Corners,  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia,  he  sent  for  the  reg- 
ister. Alas !  it  proved  that  the 
office  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
Morgan's  veterans.  Impossible  to 
remove  him ! 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Madison,"  said  Mr. 
Swearingin,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your,  attention  to  my  case.  I  see 
the  difficulties  that  surround  you. 
Now,  seeing  you  cannot  give  me  the 
chief-justice's  place,  nor  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's, nor  the  Treasury,  nor  any  of 
these  others,  don't  you  think  you 
could  give  me  a  pair  of  old  leather 
breeches?" 

Mr.  Madison  thought  he  could,  — 
did  better ;  gave  him  an  order  on  his 
tailor  for  the  breeches ;  and  Mr. 
Swearingin  went  happily  on  his  way. 
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I  have  changed  the  name  in  this 
stoiy,  but  tell  it  much  as  Mr.  Mad- 
ison told  it.  Something  of  that  kind 
has  happened  every  day  in  Washing- 
ton, from  1800  to  1872.  And  it  is  of 
the  career  of  one  of  these  very  civil 
servants  of  the  state,  who  are  so 
easihT  pleased  if  only  3^011  give  them 
something  which  they  have  never 
earned,  that  •*!  now  am  writing.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  our  hero 
is  not  the  grandson  of  the  very  man 
whom,  by  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 
James  Madison  made  happy. 

The  first  epoch  of  his  life  is  the 
great  success,  as  his  young  friends 
thought  it,  when,  before  he  was  of 
age,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  the  war  department  in 
Washington.  It  was  then  that  he 
entered  the  "  Civil  Service,"  and 
became  a  "civil  servant"  of  the 
United  States.  Why  was  he  ap- 
pointed ?  Why  ?  Because  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  He  had 
grown  np  shiftlessly,  the  oldest  son 
of  a  widow,  who  had  not  a  firm  hand 
enough  to  keep  him  at  school.  He 
threw  his  Latin  grammar  into  the 
fire  the  day  it  was  bought  for  him, 
and  refused  to  go  to  college.  One 
of  his  uncles  offered  him  a  farm  at 
the  West ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  a  farmer :  he  said  he  thought  he 
would  rather  be  a  gentleman.  The 
same  prejudice  interfered  with  his 
being  apprenticed  to  learn  the  print- 
er's trade,  or  the  painter's,  or  the 
carriage-builder's,  or  any  of  the  other 
methods  by  which  hand-laborers 
subdue  the  world ;  so  an  effort  had 
been  made,  with  a  good  deal  of  solic- 
itation to  back  it,  to  put  him  into  a 
wholesale  importing  house.  But  it 
turned  out,  the  first  day,  that  his 
figures  were  so  dubious  that  no  one 
could  tell  by  his  memoranda  whether 


he  had  counted  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bales  of  gunny  cloth7  or  2,015. 
And  when,  on  the  second  day,  he 
gave  to  a  teamster  an  order  for  two 
bundles  of  pine  kindlings,  which  was 
so  written  and  spelled  that  the  next 
day  one  hundred  bundles  of  pine  shin- 
gles were  found  encumbering  the 
stairway  of  the  warehouse ;  and 
when  this  blunder  was  traced  home 
to  Master  John's  handwriting,  he 
was  notified  that  the  firm  of  Picul, 
Sapan,  and  Company  had  no  further 
need  for  his  services.  Then  his  much- 
enduring  uncles,  by  much  letter-writ- 
ing and  vigilant  .attendance  at  many 
congressional  district  conventions, 
got  him  nominated  by  their  member 
of  Congress  to  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point.  This  gentleman  was  called 
their  member,  because  they  had  quoad 
hoc  bought  him  by  such  services. 
But,  when  Master  John  presented 
himself  for  examination  at  West 
Point,  he  was  so  uncertain  whether 
eleven  times  eleven  were  a  hundred 
and  seven,"  or  whether  it  were  not  a 
hundred  and  seventeen,  that  he  was 
passed  by ;  and  a  little  Irish  boy, 
named  Phil  Sheridan,  who  had  no 
uncles  that  were  ever  heard  of,  was 
taken  in  his  place.  How  much  the 
country  lost  in  that  substitution  can 
never  be  told.  After  a  similar  expe- 
rience as  to  a  midshipman's  berth, 
Master  John  had  been  left  to  follow 
up  his  own  views  in  the  training  for 
a  gentleman.  Sometimes,  in  terrible 
pinch  for  pocket-money,  he  would 
shovel  sidewalks  for  the  neighbors. 
He  was  always  read}',  in  summer,  to 
burn  a  good  deal  of  powder  in  shoot- 
ing beach-birds  ;  but  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  handicraft,  myster}T,  or 
profession  except  that  of  catching 
flounders  from  the  wharves  of  the 
seaport  village  where  he  lived. 
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It  was,  therefore,  as  I  have  said, 
welcomed  as  a  special  providence, 
almost,  that  a  benignant  government, 
at  the  demand  of  the  uncles  afore- 
said, was  able  to  give  to  Mr.  John 
Sapp  a  desk  in  the  war  department. 

The  duties  of  this  post,  he  was 
told,  and  he  found,  were  such  as 
would  "  explain  themselves  "  to  him. 
The  first  dutj"  was  to  come  in  at  nine  ; 
and  the  second  was  to  leave  at  three. 
Mr.  Sapp  soon  learned  the  second 
duty  very  well,  and  even  assisted  in 
arrangements  by  which,  at  noon 
every  da}',  the  in-door  clock  of  the 
department  was  crowded  forward  ten 
minutes,  so  as  to  make  duty  number 
two  the  easier.  As  to  the  first  duty, 
he  was  never  perfect.  But,  as  he 
justty  said,  it  made  no  sort  of  differ- 
ence whether  he  were  there  earty  or 
late.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  an 
economy  to  him  to  come  late ;  be- 
cause he  then  needed  fewer  cigars 
to  go  through  the  morning.  After 
he  did  arrive,  he  had  the  "  National 
Intelligencer"  to  read,  and  the  "Mad- 
isonian,"  and  the  "  Globe  "  :  he  had 
such  letters  to  acknowledge  as  had 
been  sent  down  open  to  his  room ; 
and  he  had  to  get  rid  of  the  time 
till  three  o'clock,  as  amended,  came. 

All  this  was  ver}^  comfortable  for 
maivr  years,  while  it  lasted.  It  might 
have  lasted  till  now,  but  for  a  little 
accident.  It  happened,  one  day,  that 
a  woman  with  a  black  veil  came  into 
the  room  where  Mr.  Sapp  was  read- 
ing, with  his  feet  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  handed  him  a  letter. 
u  Take  a  seat,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am  en- 
gaged just  now."  So  the  widow  took 
a  seat,  while  Mr.  Sapp  finished  an 
account  of  a  prize  fight  in  the  "  Mad- 
isonian."  He  then  left  her,  and  went 
up-stairs  to  settle  his  bets  on  this 
fight  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  there  ; 
and  the  widow  waited  an  hour. 


Then  he  came  back ;  and  she  asked 
him  if  he  would  look  at  her  letter. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  told  her  she  had 
come  to  the  wrong  office,  and  wrote 
a  memorandum,  which  directed  her 
to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army.  The  poor  woman  said  she 
had  been  there,  and  they  had  sent 
her  to  him.  By  this  continued  im- 
portunity she  wearied  Mr.  Sapp  ;  and 
he  said,  with  some  warmth,  that  he 
would  be  damned  if  he  would  be 
bullied  by  her  or  by  anybody ;  that 
he  knew  his  business,  if  at  the  head-* 
quarters  they  did  not  know  theirs,  and 
that  she  had  better  leave  the  office, 
and  that  very  quickly,  too.  And  so 
*Mr.  Sapp  relapsed  to  his  cigar. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  lad}-  was 
the  widow  of  a  major-general,  and 
the  sister  of  another  who  was  acting 
as  assistant  adjutant  on  the  general 
staff.  She  was  attending  to  a  mere 
piece  of  detail,  drawing  the  money 
due  to  her  son,  who  had  died  in  ser- 
vice. It  was  merely  for  her  own 
convenience  that  she  had  stopped  at 
the  department  herself;  and,  in  an 
hour  more,  she  had  reported  at  head- 
quarters, as  bidden  by  Mr.  Sapp. 

In  twenty-four  hours  more,  there- 
fore, Mr.  John  Sapp  had  his  arrears 
of  pay  paid  up  to  him,  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  the  government, 
and  Mr.  Dick  Nave  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  desk.  This  gentleman 
was  the  next  on  the  list ;  that  was 
the  reason  he  was  appointed. 

Mr.  John  Sapp  was  free  of  the 
world. 

But,  from  that  moment,  Mr.  Sapp 
had  found  his  profession.  He  was, 
as  you  have  seen  from  what  he  did 
and  said  to  the  widow,  what  is  called 
a  "  civil  servant."  He  had  seen  the 
color  of  Uncle  Sam's  money.  It  was 
paid  in  coin  in  those  days  ;  and  Mr. 
Sapp  knew  how  regular  were  the 
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quarter  days,  and  how  bright  the 
quarters  and  the  halves.  If  he  were 
prejudiced  before  against  the  meaner 
professions,  in  which  one  receives 
his  pay  from  his  fellow-men,  how 
much  more  was  he  prejudiced  against 
them  now,  when  he  had  learned  how 
well  Uncle  Sam  pays,  even  if  he  pays 
but  little,  and  how  easy  it  had  been 
for  him,  till  this  misfortune  came,  to 
do  even  less  than  he  was  paid  for. 
A  civil  servant  had  Mr.  John  Sapp 
begun  in  life  ;  and  a  civil  servant  he 
would  remain  ! 

So  he  returned  home.  But  he 
did  not  return  before  two  or  three 
"  own  correspondents"  had  announced 
in  the  "Buncombe  True  Eagle" 
and  the  "  Bobadil  True  Flag  "  that 
our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
John  Sapp,  having  pressed  a  series 
of  reforms  in  the  war  department 
which  cut  off  the  perquisites  of  some 
of  the  epaulette  wearers  who  were 
parading  on  Penns}7lvania  Avenue, 
had  been  hunted  down  by  them  with 
relentless  hostility,  and  at  last  had 
been  driven  from  the  post  which  he 
had  so  bravely  maintained.  The 
"  Eagle  "  intimated  that  the  least  sop 
thrown  to  these  hungry  beagles  by 
Mr.  Sapp  would  have  silenced  their 
howl.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to 
bribe.  He  preferred  to  go  down  with 
his  colors  flying,  although  the  yellow 
flag  of  corruption  should  be  flaunted 
in  the  hot  sirocco  of  political  and 
party  tergiversation  ;  and,  with  this 
talisman  of  integrity  wrapped  about 
his  form,  he  would  present  himself 
in  his  native  town  for  the  verdict  of 
the  people  whose  rights  he  had  main- 
tained. In  this  cloud  of  mixed  met- 
aphor, Mr.  Sapp  returned  to  Shirk 
Corners,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
the  village  hotel. 

On  consultation  with  his  friends, 
Mr.  Sapp  offered  himself  as  candidate 


for  the  legislature,  —  the  great  mis- 
take of  his  life,  as  he  afterwards 
declared.  Uncle  Sam,  he  said,  re- 
quired little,  if  he  paid  little  ;  paid  well 
what  he  paid  ;  and,  if  a  man's  politics 
were  right,  asked  no  questions.  But, 
when  a  man  offered  himself  for  the 
legislature,  there  were  a  thousand 
questions  ;  "  and  a  feller  did  not  un- 
derstand :  and  then  what  could  a  fel- 
ler do  ?  "  But  this  was  after  he  had 
learned  what  was  what.  While  he  was 
learning,  his  friends  advised  him  to 
be  seen  freely  among  the  people,  and 
to  attach  the  young  men  to  him,  and 
to  gain  the  respect  of  the  solid  men. 
So  Mr.  Sapp  became  a  fine  member 
of  the  Light  Infantry,  and  paid  'the 
entrance  fees.  He  joined  the  Silver 
Fountain  Division  of  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, and  attended  their  meetings. 
He  invited  all  gentlemen  of  respec- 
tability into  the  private  office  of  the 
Shirk  House,  and  treated  to  cham- 
pagne and  cigars.  He  took  a  half 
pew  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
generally  attended  the  occasional  and 
evening  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples.  He  looked  in  at  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  "Spy"  in  the 
morning  ;  and,  if  he  got  a  good  letter 
from  Washington  in  the  afternoon, 
he  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  "In- 
former." He  joined  the  reading- 
club,  and  made  himself  agreeable  to 
the  ladies.  He  subscribed  to  the 
Orphan's  Home,  so  that  he  might  win 
the  suffrages  of  orphans.  He  held 
yarn  for  those  who  knit  at  the  ladies' 
sewing  society,  and  spun  yarns  for 
those  who  would  listen.  He  was 
faithful  in  his  attendance  at  primary 
meetings.  He  sat  through  the  speak- 
ing of  the  boys  at  the  quarterly  school 
exhibitions.  He  permitted  himself 
to  be  made  a  director  of  the  Horse- 
Thief  Association.  And,  when  there 
was  a  fire,  he  worked  at  the  brakes 
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of  the  engines  till  he  was  spelled. 
These  little  occupations  I  mention 
only  by  way  of  illustration.  He  said 
himself  that  this  set  of  duties  was 
endless  ;  and  that  anybody  who  knew 
what  hard  work  a  feller  had  before 
he  could  go  to  the  legislature,  would 
never  envy  any  man  his  seat.  <%For 
his  part,  he  was  sure  that  a  civil 
servant  did  more  mean  work  than 
any  nigger  of  them  all." 

If  he  is  to  be  the  standard,  I  am 
sure  I  agree  with  him. 

At  last  the  time  for  nomination 
came  ;  and  Mr.  Sapp  was  nominated 
by  the  old  Whig  line,  which  was  then 
in  the  majorit}'  in  Buncombe  County. 
Had  the  Democrats  been  in  the  ma- 
jority, Mr  Sapp  would  have  solicited 
their  nomination.  "It's  best  to  be 
on  the  winning  side,"  he  said.  In 
times  of  long  peace,  the  army  and 
the  navy  are  generally  unpopular; 
and  the  impression  that  Mr.  Sapp 
had  been  snubbed  by  shoulder- 
strapped  men  was  enough  to  bring 
him  into  favor.  "  We  shall  walk  over 
the  track,"  said  Mr.  Hopkirk,  his 
principal  backer ;  and  Mr.  Facer, 
though  not  so  confident,  offered  three 
to  one  in  betting  on  him. 

But  alas  !  the  Democrats  named  a 
candidate ;  and  some  thorny  come- 
outers  named  another :  so  there  was 
no  walking  over  the  track.  And,  by 
the  same  ill  luck  which  made  our 
civil  servant  insult  Mrs.  General 
Armitage,  he  happened  to  ask  Deacon 
Whitman,  the  Most  Grand  Worthy 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  to  step 
into  his  room  on  a  cold  day  and  try 
some  hot  punch  he  had  been  brewing. 
Who  could  ever  have  thought  that  a 
jolly-looking  old  cove  like  that  was 
a  deacon?  The  deacon  published 
this  invitation  in  the  next  "  Water 
Bucket."  He  added  some  comments, 
which  drew  forth  some  dozen  lies 


from  Mr.  Hopkirk  the  next  day  in 
the  "  Spy."  "  The  deacon's  letter  lost 
us  all  the  temperance  vote  ;  and  Mr. 
Hopkirk's  lost  us  all  the  liberal 
vote,"  —  so  was  the  vote  of  the  liquor 
houses  and  their  coteries  called. 
Then  one  day,  at  a  conference  meet- 
ing, Brother  Sapp  was  asked,  point- 
edly, if  he  believed  in  the  objectivity 
of  the  atonement.  "  How  is  a  feller 
to  know  ?  "  he  said  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Facer.  And  poor  Mr.  Sapp,  not 
knowing,  tolii  the  truth,  and  said 
that  under  certain  circumstances  he 
did,  and  other  circumstances  he  did 
not.  He  said  this  in  such  a  way  as 
to  offend  the  class-leader,  who  was 
a  man  of  courage,  and  in  the  habit 
of  saying  3-68  for  yes,  and  no  for  no. 
After  a  dozen  other  such  pieces  of 
ill  luck  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
John  Throop,  the  Independent,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  Reuben 
Gerry,  the  Democrat,  came  next,  and 
John  Sapp  last  of  all.  But  he  had 
all  the  liquor  bills  of  his  friends,  all 
the  printing  of  the  canvass,  and  half 
of  the  bets  upon  it  to  pa}r. 

By  this  time,  John  was  thrown  back 
upon  his  uncles  again.  As  for  them, 
worthy  men,  they  had  written  so  many 
letters  of  introduction  in  his  favor, 
that  they  began  to  believe  their  own 
words,  and  regarded  him  as  a  much 
abused  man,  and  themselves  as  worse 
abused  than  he. 

The  earliest  form  of  this  letter, 
which  I  have  found,  is  simply  this  : — 

Dear  Sir,  — I  take  the  liberty  to  introduce 
to  you  my  nephew,  Mr.  John  Sapp,  who  will 
explain  to  you  the  object  with  which  he  calls. 
Respectfully  yours, 

PHILEMON  PLAICE, 
or  AILANTHUS  PLAICE,  as  the  case  might  be. 

But  after  the  uncles  became  indig- 
nant themselves  with  the  public's 
dulness,  and  especiall}r  after  they 
found  they  were  paying  John  Sapp's 
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bills,  the  letters  became  eloquent  en- 
largements on  these  themes. 

My  Dear  Friend,  —  The  bearer,  my  nephew, 
Mr.  John  Sapp,  is  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  been  very  hardly  treated  in  the  public 
service.  He  calls  to  ask  your  advice  and 
interest  in  an  application  he  is  making  for  — 

•.  For  whatever  it  might  happen  to 
be  ;  as,  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
oil  lamps ; 

Of  chief  marshal  of  the  Kossuth 
procession ; 

•    Of  county  surveyor   (duties  done 
by  proxy)  ; 

Of  assistant  marshal  for  the 
census ; 

Of  assistant  assessor ; 

Of  pilot  commissioner ; 

Of  librarian  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute ; 

Of  messenger  in  the  State  House  ; 

Of  head  of  the  lamplighting  bu- 
reau in  the  City  Hall ; 

Of  ticket-seller  at  the  Coliseum  ; 

Of  lecturer  for  the  Free  Trade 
League ; 

Of  trustee  of  the  Protectionist 
Fund  ; 

Of  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Health;  * 

Of  auditor  of  the  French  claims  ; 

Of  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
at  Vienna ; 

Of  clerk  to  the  inspectors  of  ward 
two ; 

Or  whatever  other  function  might 
prove  to  need  a  functionary.  In- 
f  deed,  the  Messrs.  Plaice  soon  per- 
suaded themselves  that  he  had  special 
fitness,  in  turn,  for  any  and  all  posts 
which  fell  vacant. 

For  auditor  of  the  French  claims  ; 
because  his  great-grandmother  was  a 
Huguenot. 

For  inspector  of  fifth  ;  because  his 
father  went  on  a  mackerel  voyage 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

For  toll-keeper  of  Warren-Street 


bridge  ;  because  his  mother  was  of  a 
misanthropic  turn  of  mind. 

For  firewarden ;  because  he  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  when  he 
was  a  child.  And,  with  each  rebuff 
in  Mr.  John  Sapp's  line  of  applica- 
tions, his  uncles  were  the  more  in- 
dignant for  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world. 

So  was  Mr.  Sapp ;  but  none  the 
less  did  he  push  his  traverses  towards 
the  works  of  what  he  called  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

He  was  at  one  time  urging  his 
claims  to  be  employed  Inspector 
of  Orange  Peel,  as  it  was  found  on 
sidewalks,  —  a  post  for  which  he 
was  specially  fitted ;  because  a  boy 
with  whom  he  went  to  school  was  our 
consul  at  Malaga.  Some  one  who 
met  him  said  very  unkindly,  that 
John  Sapp's  life  seemed  to  be  a  very 
easy  one ;  and  the  phrase  came  to 
John's  ears.  "  Easy  ?  "  said  he.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  hard. 
This  fellow  thinks  all  }TOU  have  to  do, 
is  to  ask  to  be  appointed  Inspector 
of  Orange  Peel,  and  then  to  begin 
to  draw  the  salary ;  shows  what  he 
knows  of  our  business. 

"  Now  see :  this  inspector  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  commission- 
ers. Have  to  find  out  who  they  are. 
Make  no  mistake.  Get  the  names 
right  first,  —  all  the  letters  right. 
William  Claflin  and  Tennie  Claf- 
lin's  husband  not  the  same  man,  — 
very  different  men.  Then  find  out 
their  friends,  —  where  they  go  to 
church,  who 's  the  minister,  who  's 
the  doctor,  what  bank  they  're  in,  — 
so  on.  Then  find  out  who  knows 
the  friends.  See  ? 

"  Then  begin.  Speak  first  to 
John  Jones  at  the  barber's  or  post- 
office  quite  accidentally.  Get  John 
Jones  to  give  you  letter,  —  see  ?  — 
to  introduce  you  to  David  Dodder. 
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See  ?  Simple  letter,  —  general  letter. 
"Friend  Mr.  Sapp,  —  little  matter  of 
business."  Then  call  on  David  Dod- 
der, see? — after  dinner,  when  he's 
good-natured.  Ask  him  to  introduce 
you  to  William  Belcher,  "  important 
matter  of  business,  necessary  for  pub- 
lic benefit."  See?  Then  go  to  Wil- 
liam Belcher,  —  best  coat  on,  clean 
shirt,  shaved  on  purpose,  —  and  ask 
him  for  letter  of  introduction  to 
county  commissioners,  —  knows  'em 
all,  —  see  ?  —  something  like  this  :  — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Sheriff:  Will  you 
present  to  the  county  commission- 
ers my  friend  Mr.  John  Sapp,  who  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Inspection  of 
Orange  Peel?  I  do  not  personally 
know  Mr,  Sapp,  whose  public  service 
has  been  mostly  at  Washington  ;  but 
my  friend,  Mr.  Dodder,  on  whose 
judgment  I  rely,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
See?" 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Sapp,  when  he 
explained  this,  "  what  man  says  it 
is  easy  to  get  those  letters  together  ? 
What  man  says  I  did  not  earn  this 
inspectorship  by  hard  work?  And, 
when  a  fellow's  got  it,  I  '11  be  hanged 
if  the  know-nothings  did  not  come  in 
before  I  had  been  in  office  a  week, 
and  before  I  had  any  chance  to  join 
them ;  and  I  was  turned  out  before 
I  had  inspected  one  orange  !  " 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  the  hatter 
of  the  present  day,  instead  of  exert- 
ing himself  to  make  good  hats,  exerts 
himself  to  write  good  advertisements 
of  hats,  or  to  make  the  largest  hat 
that  can  be  made  of  lath  and  plaster, 
to  be  carted  round  the  streets  of 
London  upon  wheels,  bearing  adver- 
tisements of  his  hat  store.  The  evil 
is  not  a  new  one.  The  cat  in  JEsop 
told  the  fox  that  she  had  but  one  way 
to  save  her  life,  if  the  enemy  should 
come.  "  How  sad ! "  said  the  fox.  u  I 
have  a  hundred  ;  and  I  will  explain 


them  to  you."  Just  as  he  began  to  ex- 
plain, the  hounds  dashed  upon  them. 
The  cat  ran  up  a  tree,  and  was  safe  ; 
but  the  fox,  at  the  end  of  his  hun- 
dredth turn,  was  devoured.  Mr. 
John  Sapp  was  as  badly  off  as  the 
fox.  He  was  fit  for  a  hundred  places  ; 
but  he  never  could  stay  in  one  of 
them.  Had  he  known  how  to  do  one 
thing,  he  could  have  done  it  his  life 
long. 

For,  when  a  crisis  comes,  or  an}~- 
thing  like  a  crisis,  the  world  has  a 
hopeless  fashion  of  jamming  its  old 
stout  felt  hat  over  its  ears,  tjdng  a 
stout  scarf  above  it,  and  going  out 
to  battle  in  the  storm,  and  forgets, 
in  the  fight,  the  lath-and-plaster  hat 
which  has  dragged  the  street  yester- 
day. It  trusts  a  proved  friend, 
though  his  felt  be  a  little  rough,  and 
his  braid  a  little  frayed.  And,  while 
Mr.  John  Sapp's  portfolio  of  recom- 
mendations grew  larger  and  larger, 
and  showed  he  was  good  for  ever}~- 
thing,  from  a  post  on  the  board  of 
health  round  to  the  janitorship  of 
the  public  library,  the  public,  when 
it  was  on  its  mettle,  had  a  brutal 
way  of  appointing  what  #he  called 
"  new  men,"  who  had  made  no  appli- 
cation, or  what  he  called  "old  fogies," 
who  had  been  trained  by  experience 
to  understand  their  duties.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Sapp 
held  back  very  modestly  from  the 
places  which  involved  danger  to-day, 
or  which  required  preparation  in 
years  b}'-gone.  When  the  war  came, 
he  made  no  offer  of  service  in  the 
field,  but  was  quite  sure  there  must 
be  some  place  as  storekeeper  that 
he  should  like.  When  Kansas  was 
to  be  settled  of  a  sudden,  he  did  not 
think  of  emigrating  ;  but  he  thought 
there  might  be  some  place  for  him 
in  the  office  that  sent  the  emigrants. 
I  happen  to  remember  that  49,999 
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other  men  of  his  age  thought  much 
the  same  thing.  Having,  indeed, 
been  educated  for  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, Mr.  Sapp  was  always  on  the 
front  list  of  applicants  for  places 
where  there  was  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  do. 

I  have  had  a  great  man}'  such  men 
to  examine,  sooner  or  later.  If  Mr. 
Sapp  had  come  before  me,  sitting  as 
county  commissioner,  or  inspector 
of  prisons,  the  question  I  would  have 
put  him  first  would  have  been, 
"  What  can  you  do  best  in  this 
world  ?  What  do  you  think  you  are 
most  good  for?  What  do  ^you  like 
to  do?"  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
disappointed  men  break  down  under 
that  question.  I  once  asked  a  for- 
eign missionary  what  he  would  do 
if  he  had  carte-blanche,  —  had  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  expend  in 
the  next  year  ? 

"I  —  I — I  think,  ah,  ah  —  you  had 
better  ask  the  advisory  board,"  he 
said. 

There  was  nothing  in  particular 
that  he  wanted  to  do ;  and  so  he 
did  nothing.  I  used  to  ask  young 
men  what  they  were  reading,  but  I 
do  not  now,  unless  I  am  quite  sure 
of  them.  So  many  men  said,  "  Oh, 

—  realty,    you.    know,  —  the    news- 
papers you  know,  —  and  the  maga- 
zines,   3-011    know  — '  LittelFs '   and 
OLD  AND  NEW,  and  '  The  Atlantic,' 
you  know  —  must  keep  up  with  the 
times  you  know."     I  did  not  know 
any  such  thing.     They  read  nothing 
in   particular,   and   practically   read 
nothing   at   all.      Now  the  people, 

—  who  are,  on  the  whole,  wiser  than 
we  think,  —  when  their  moments  of 
crisis  come,  sweep  all  such  Jacks-of- 
all-trades  by.     They  light  on  some 
one   man,  who  has   done  some  one 
thing  well.     He  has  made  fish  leap 
up  the  foils  at  Lowell  into  the  Mer- 


rimack.  He  has  taught  the  waves  to 
obey  his  bidding,  and  sheer  off  the 
shore  at  Chicago.  He  has  adminis- 
tered a  railroad,  so  that  no  widow 
weeps  when  she  hears  its  name,  no 
orphan  curses  the  recklessness  of  its 
managers .  The  grateful  people  know 
such  men.  And  when  a  crisis  comes, 
that  voice  of  the  people,  which  is 
as  the  voice  of  God,  says  to  such  a 
man,  — 

"  Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things :  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things.  Thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful in  a  very  little.  Have  thou  au- 
thority over  ten  cities  !  " 

But  Mr.  Sapp  heard  no  such  order 
to  come  up  higher.  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  offi- 
cial life  with  us  is  not  a  good  train- 
ing for  business  in  any  other  work. 
And  Mr.  Sapp's  office  at  the  war  de- 
partment had  been  one  of  those  three 
cases.  It  had  taught  him  to  file 
letters,  to  note  their  contents  in  an 
alphabetical  index,  to  refer  them 
respectfully  to  somebody  else,  to 
write  back  in  an  invariable  form  to 
the  authors,  that  they  had  been 
respectfully  referred,  and,  once  a 
week,  to  send  a  volume  of  letters  to 
the  binder.  But  this  was  all  that  it 
taught  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  when  he  was  appointed  to  any 
function  with  any  different  duties, 
he  functioned  ill. 

Thus  he  was  a  poor  librarian  at 
the  Archaeological ;  and  the  directors 
voted  not  to  have  any  librarian. 
They  appointed  a  superintendent ; 
and  Mr.  Sapp  was  discharged. 

He  lectured  ill  for  the  Free  Trade 
League  ;  so  that  the  people  stayed  at 
home.  Now,  as  Lord  Dundreary 
says,  "  How  can  a  feller  lecture,  if 
people  will  not  listen  ?  " 

He  inspected  orange  peel  ill ;  so 
that,  whether  the  know-nothings  had 
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came  in  or  not,  he  would  have  gone 
out.  In  truth  he  was,  as  I  said, 
trained  to  do  nothing  in  particular ; 
and  the  only  place  he  was  fit  for, 
therefore,  was  some  place  where 
there  was  nothing  in  particular  to  do. 

In  the  English  civil  service  there 
are  many  such  places ;  but  in  that 
of  America  there  are  very  few. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Sapp,  he 
was  standing  rather  ruefully  at  the 
door  of  Dr.  Chloral's  office.  Dr. 
Chloral,  you  remember,  is  the  cele- 
brated dentist  of  that  name,  with  the 
striking  sign  on  Cambridge  Street, 
where  a  gutta-percha  mouth,propelled 
by  Cochituate,  opens  and  shuts  to 
slow  music,  as  if  it  were  listening  to 
a  tyceum  lecture  two  thirds  done. 
Fortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Sapp  did  not 
see  me. 

At  that  moment  he  was  laying  his 
lines  for  an  inspectorship  in  the 
custom  house.  He  had  no  letters 
of  introduction  which  he  thought 
would  move  Judge  Russell,  the  col- 
lector. But  he  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  that  Dr.  Chloral  and  Judge  Rus- 
sell were  intimate ;  so  he  stood  at 
Dr.  Chloral's  street-door  till  some 
patient  might  come  in  whom  Mr. 
Sapp  could  engage  to  introduce  him 
to  the  dentist,  who  in  his  turn  could 
then  introduce  him  to  the  collector. 

An  admirable  plan  !  Well,  many 
patients  came,  you  may  be  sure. 
Ladies  came  in  carriages  with  their 
children,  from  Chester  Square.  Stu- 
dents came  in  the  Union  cars  from 
Cambridge  Laboring  men  came  up 
from  North  Street.  Later  in  the  da}T, 
tooth-aching  bankers  came  from  State 
Street,  and  neuralgic  aldermen  from 
City  Hall.  But  hour  passed  after 
hour ;  and  no  man  came  whom  Mr. 
Sapp  could  ask  for  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Chloral.  Hour  passed  after 
hour.  The  clock  struck  three,  when 


Mr.  Sapp  knew  that  office  hours 
were  over  for  that  day.  The  hard- 
worked  doctor,  released  at  last, 
came  running  down  to  take  his  walk 
before  dinner,  when  lo,  one  more 
patient  on  the  stairway  ! 

It  was  poor  John  Sapp.  Failing 
other  introduction,  he  had,  with  the 
promptness  of  genius,  invented  a 
toothache. 

He  met  Dr.  Chloral,  and  acted 
agony  so  well,  that  he  compelled  the 
doctor  to  return. 

"But  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  that  tooth,  man  !  It  is  sound 
for  thirty  j'ears." 

"  O,"  said  Mr.  Sapp,  "  I  wish  I 
thought  so ! " 

"  Why,  man,  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
head  !  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  O,"  said  Mr.  Sapp,  "  I  wish  it 
were !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Chloral,  "  if  you 
say  so,  here  goes  "  ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  pulled  as  honest  a  tooth  as 
ever  ground  gristle  or  tendon. 

u  Now  rinse  your  mouth  here,  sir  ; 
here  's  a  towel,  sir  ;  I  'm  rather  late, 
sir":  and  then,  as  Mr.  Sapp  loi- 
tered, — 

"  What  else  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

u  Could  not  you,  —  Dr  Chloral,  — 
could  not  you  write  me.  a  line  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Collector  Russell  at 
the  Custom  House  ?  " 

"  And  after  all,  —  do  you  think," 
said  Mr.  Sapp,  —  "  after  all,  Judge 
Russell  appointed  a  one-legged  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  in  the  war  ;  and 
I  lost  my  tooth  for  nothing." 

After  this  repulse,  Mr.  Sapp  be- 
came low  in  his  mind.  His  uncles 
were  dead,  —  that  is,  his  real  uncles 
were ;  and  he  carried  to  his  other 
uncles  most  of  his  portable  property 
for  pawn.  At  last  he  got  up  a  paper 
which  many  men  signed  —  without 
reading  it.  They  hoped,  perhaps,  it 
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was  a  petition  to  the  governor  that  he 
woukl  give  Mr.  Sapp  a  place,  hold- 
ing for  good  behavior,  in  the  state- 
prison.  It  ivas  a  recommendation  to 
the  benevolent  to  subscribe  for  his 
relief.  With  this  paper  he  called,  as 
it  happened,  on  Mrs.  Gen  Armitage, 
who  was  spending  the  summer  at  the 
sea-shore  at  Shirk  Corners.  Mrs. 
Armitage  was  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  worn-out  office-seeker.  She 
gave  him  a  chair,  a  piece  of  cake, 
and  a  glass  of  water,  and  made  him 
tell  his  whole  story.  To  her  dis- 
may, she  fo.und  that  she  had  been 
the  arbiter  of  his  fortunes.  She  had 
long  since  forgotten  his  rudeness  ; 
and  he  had  never  known  her  name^ 
But  Mrs.  Armitage  gave  him  five 
dollars  ;  and,  thinking  that  she  had, 
perhaps,  some  influence  still  in  Wash- 
ington, wrote  a  confidential  note  to 
a  very,  very,  very  high  authority,  to 
know  if  there  was  really  no  place, 
with  ever  so  little  salary,  —  in  which 
a  man  could  just  live,  —  which  Mr. 
Sapp  could  have.  l-  Some  place,  you 
know,"  said  she,  "  where  there  is 
nothing  in  particular  to  do,  but  where 
you  just  want  a  single  man,  who  does 
not  drink,  and  who,  I  believe,  does 
not  steal." 

The  answer,  alas  !  was,  —  as  it  al- 
ways is,  —  that  nothing  was  vacant 
but  the  consulate  at  Fernando  Po. 
The  quarter's  fees  there  were  never 
more  than  fifty-seven  dollars.  How 
much  they  would  be  in  a  year,  no 
one  knows ;  for  no  consul  has  ever 
survived  that  climate  more  than  four 
months.  But  it  is  thought  that  the 
fees  may  be  larger  now  ;  for  no  one 
has  applied  for  the  place  since  the 
last  consul  died, —  seven  years  ago. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  the  gift  of 
the  government  that  no  one  has  ap- 
plied for. 

Mrs.  Armitage  showed  this  letter 


to  Mr.  John  Sapp.  "  Have  you  ever 
lived  in  a  warm  climate  ?  "  said  she, 
kindly  ;  "  There  can  be  no  danger  of 
rheumatism  there." 

No,  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
rheumatism ;  but,  for  all  that,  Mr. 
Sapp  declined  the  offer.  It  did  him 
good  to  decline  it.  He  wrote  a  letter 
on  square  letter-paper,  and  sealed  it 
with  his  father's  seal  ring.  It  was 
the  first  thing  in  life  he  %ad  ever 
declined ! 

I  think  that  seal  touched  them  in 
Washington.  They  are  hard-hearted, 
but  sealing-wax  —  real  red  sealing- 
wax  —  touches  them  when  rhetoric 
is  powerless. 

I  think  so.  For  the  next  week 
came  this  letter,  —  autograph  from 
the  very,  very,  very  high  authority. 

WASHINGTON,  April  1,  18—. 
Dear  Mrs.  Armitage,  —  We  must  send  at 
once,  without  noise,  a  trusty  man  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lazarus,  one 
of  the  Aleutian  group,  west  of  Alaska,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  some 
years  before  we  establish  a  post  there;  but 
meanwhile  the  flag  must  be  kept  flying. 
Would  your  friend  like  this?  There  is  a 
sealer's  hut  there;  and  he  will  have  his  pas- 
sage free,  full  rations,  and  stationery.  I 
think  he  also  has  the  franking  privilege  for 
all  official  correspondence.  I  will  inquire  at 
the  post-office.  He*will  be  commissioned  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Island  ;  but  there 
are  no  inhabitants  except  the  seals,  unless 
he  chooses  to  take  his  family  with  him. 

This  was  a  long  letter  for  the  very 
high  authority.  "  He  forgets,"  said 
Mrs.  Armitage,  "  that  I  told  him 
that  Mr.  Sapp  was  a  single  man  ! " 
And  from  that  time  she  bore  that 
grudge  against  the  very  high  author- 
ity which  a  woman  alwa}rs  bears 
against  a  man  who  does  not  read  her 
letters  twice  through. 

Mr.  Sapp  was  delighted.  He 
had  been  appointed  confidentially  to 
an  office  for  which  he  had  never 
applied.  It  was  a  secret  office.  No 
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man  knew  of  it.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  for  no  bondsmen  were 
required.  He  was  distressed  to  find 
that  no  oath  was  to  be  taken.  He 
went  to  Washington  to  receive  his 
instructions,  which  was  quite  un- 
necessar}T.  He  drew  on  the  navy 
yard  at  Charlestown  for  station- 
ery, and  he  drew  for  a  great  deal. 
There  was  one  large  tin  box  filled 
with  redrtape,  which  was  his  especial 
glory. 

He  was  landed  at  St.  Lazarus  pros- 
perously ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  boat's  crew,  they  got  the  flag  fly- 
ing. They  cleared  out  the  sealer's 
house.  They  carried  up  ten  barrels 
of  salt  junk,  twelve  of  salt  pork,  thir- 
teen of  potatoes,  fourteen  of  flour, 
fifteen  of  sour-krout,  and  sixteen  of 
white  beans.  These  were  the  sup- 
plies Mr.  John  Sapp  was  to  subsist 
on  for  a  year.  They  carried  up  four 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  ruled  and 
margined,  for  his  official  reports  to 
the  war  department ;  four  of  quarto 
letter-paper,  for  his  reports  to  the 
navy ;  four  of  royal  octavo,  for  his 
reports  to  the  Smithsonian ;  four  of 
large  congress  note,  for  his  reports 
to  the  weather  bureau  ;  four  of  small 
congress  note,  for  IMS  reports  to  the 
Treasury  ;  and  four  of  gilt-edged  note, 
with  initials  J.  S.,  for  his  private  cor- 
respondence. They  carried  up  eleven 
pounds  of  red  sealing-wax,  the  tin 
box  of  red  tape  they  carried  up  ;  and 
so  they  bade  him  goocl-by.  The 
boat  returned  to  the  ship.  Then  it 
proved  that  his  dog  and  cat  and 
parrot  and  umbrella  were  still  on 
board ;  and  the  captain's  gig  was 
sent  with  them.  So  Mr.  Sapp  was 
not  left  alone. 

Here  was  a  place.  It  was  a  place 
with  nothing  particular  to  do;  and 
Mr.  Sapp  was  left  to  do  it. 

He  kept  no  diary.    Nothing,  there- 


fore, is  known  of  his  experience  for 
the  year.  But  when,  the  next  }*ear, 
the  store-ship  landed  his  stores,  the 
boatswain  in  charge  ran  up  the  beach, 
and  met  a  grave  man  in  seal-skins, 
who  made  a  military  salute. 

The  boatswain  saluted  him,  and 
was  about  to  speak,  when  old  Seal- 
skin, as  he  afterwards  called  him, 
said,  "  Have  you  passed  quarantine  ?" 

"Quarantine?     No,  sir!" 

"  Take  3*our  boat  round  into  the 
South  Cove,  and  see  the  health  offi- 
cer, and  bring  me  his  permit." 

The  boatswain,  from  habit  of  obe- 
dience, obe3red, —  took  the  boat  round 
in  half  an  hour's  pulling.  Health 
•officer!  There  were  some  stupid 
seals  who  jumped  off  the  rocks  ;  and 
that  was  all. 

The  captain  of  the  store-ship,  mean- 
while, had  seen  this  manoeuvre  with 
amazement,  and  sent  a  second  boat 
ashore.  With  this  boat,  he  sent  his 
second  officer.  He  also  met  the 
lonely  Robinson,  and  saluted. 
•  "  Have  you  passed  quarantine?" 

"  All  right,  my  man,"  said  the 
friendly  sailor  ;  and  Seal-skin  turned, 
and  walked  with  him  to  his  hut.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  boatswain  fol- 
lowed. He  could  find  no  health  offi- 
cer, he  said. 

"  It  must  be  past  his  office  hours," 
said  Mr.  Sapp,  gravely.  "  They  close 
at  eleven  there.  You  shall  be  exam- 
ined to-morrow." 

The  boatswain  stared  at  this  post- 
ponement of  quarantine  ;  but  then, 
on  a  word  from  his  superior  officer, 
he  produced  a  bag  of  papers  and  let- 
ters for  Mr.  Sapp,  which  he  had  been 
afraid  to  offer  him  before. 

"  They  will  be  respectfully  fumi- 
gated and  respectfully  referred,"  said 
Mr  Sapp. 

And  he  hung  them  to  the  crane  in 
the  chimney. 
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Then  he  lifted  off  a  pot  of  bean 


soup, 


and  filled  a  bowl  for  each  of 


the  wondering  men.  He  produced 
hard-tack  from  a  closet,  and  whiskey 
and  water.  And  then,  still  asking  no 
question,  he  took  down  the  smoky 
letters,  and  opened  them  slowly. 

But,  to  the  man's  amazement,  he 
did  not  read  one. 

He  folded  the  first  with  a  steel  let- 
ter file,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide, 
and  docketed  it,  —  "Received  June 
11.  Respectfully  referred  to  Next 
Friday,  Esq.,  P.  M." 

When  the  boatswain  heard  of  Mr. 
Friday,  he  thought  it  was  surely  Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

But  the  next  letter,  unread,  was 
filed  and  docketed,  —  "Respectfully 
referred  to  Next  Saturday,  Esq.,  A. 
M." 

"  P.  M.  and  A.  M."  cried  the  boat- 
swain ;  "  they  have  masters  of  arts 
here  as  well  as  postmasters." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Governor, 
severely  ;  "A.  M., —  Ante-Meridiem  ; 
P.  M.,  —  Post-Meridiern"  ;  and,  with- 
out reading  the  next  letter,  he  filed 
it,  and  indorsed  it. 

"  Respectfully  referred  to  Next 
Sunday,  Esq.,  M."  "  Young  man," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  examine  and  file 
this  letter  on  Friday  afternoon  ;  this 
one  on  Saturday  morning ;  this  on 


Sunday  noon.  Let  all  things  be  done 
regularly  and  in  order." 

The  mate  and  boatswain  were 
alarmed.  They  hastily  finished  their 
bean  soup,  and  fled  to  the  boat,  re- 
turning with  six  men,  who  rolled  a 
barrel  of  junk  up  the  well-kept  gravel 
walk. 

"Invoice?"  said  the  Governor. 

There  was  no  invoice. 

"  Prepare  an  invoice." 

And  the  meek  boatswain  obeyed. 

"  My  man,  take  this  to  the  in- 
spector," said  Mr.  Sapp  to  one  of  the 
crew,  after  he  had  indorsed  it,  "  Re- 
spectfullv  referred  to  the  Inspector- 
General." 

The  sailor  was  a  Portuguese, — un- 
derstood no  English ;  bobbed  his 
head,  and  waited  for  light. 

Mr.  Sapp  led  him  to  the  door,  and 
pointed  to  a  bearded  walrus,  —  who 
sat  on  a  rock  above  the  landing,  — 
bidding  him  take  the  invoice  to  him, 
and  land  nothing  more  without  his 
orders. 

Poor  man  !  —  or  happy  man,  shall 
I  call  him  ?  He  had  what  he  sought 
for.  He  had  a  place  with  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  faithfully  he  had  done  it ; 
so  faithfully  that,  in  that  sad  loyalty, 
the  little  fragment  of  his  untrained 
wits  gave  way. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Letter  6th:  CL  C.  to  F.  L. 

"  TOMBINE,  GAIRLOCH,  ROSS-SHIRE, 
u  October,  186-. 

"3/2/  Dear  Flora,  —  I  suppose  that 
you  and  }Tour  club  will  not  do  very 
much  drawing  in  the  open  air  till 
next  spring.  I  have  always  thought 
the  sketching  season,  for  students  of 
landscape,  like  the  one  crack  lesson 
of  the  week  in  a  school,  in  drawing 
or  music,  when  the  great  master  whom 
everj'body  really  believes  in,  comes 
and  takes  every  one's  work  in  hand. 
I  dare  say  you  may  have  found  in 
music,  that  one  lesson  of  Benedict 
did  your  piano-hands  more  good  than 
several  weeks'  practice  under  some- 
body you  were  not  afraid  of.  It  did 
so,  of  course  ;  because  all  the  practice 
of  those  weeks  was  really  done  in 
faith  and  terror  about  Benedict ;  and 
that  made  }rou  really  prepare  for  your 
lesson.  I  want  }'ou  all  to  do  the  same, 
till  green  leaves  come  again.  Sketch- 
ing —  what  we  call  sketching  —  is 
taking  lessons  of  Nature.  As  to  the 
many  meanings  of  the  word  "  sketch," 
we  '11  talk  of  that  another  time.  Little 
St.  John's  book  is  generally  supposed 
to  give  a  neat  account  of  them.  I 
have  often  talked  it  over  with  him, 
and  can  tell  you  what  will  hold  good. 
But  now,  you  must  make  up  }rour 
minds  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned  with 
what  you  do)  to  draw  in-doors  in  win- 
ter, as  you  would  read  music  and  take 
piano  exercise,  with  a  view  to  the 
great  Teacher's  instructions  in  spring. 
Which  things  are  an  allegory ;  but 
that's  not  my  business  just  now. 

"  Those  who  are   most   advanced 


among  you  will  do  well  to  choose 
some  favorite  simple  subject,  with  as 
little  in  it  as  possible,  and  with  not 
more  than  two  prevailing  colors,  and 
paint  it  as  strongly  and  thickly  as 
possible  in  oils  ;  or  you  may  use  egg 
or  some  of  the  water-color  media 
in  foreground,  and  white  with  the 
distance  colors.  In  fact,  if  you 
paint  with  a  transparent  medium  in 
front  and  bod}'-color  farther  off,  you. 
pass  out  of  pure  water-painting  into 
distemper-painting  ;  and  this  is  what 
all  the  English  water-color  school  are 
doing.  It  enables  you  to  use  the  red 
sable  brush,  with  all  its  advantages 
over  the  rough  hog-h^ir  tool ;  and  yet 
you  have  much  of  the  additional  power 
and  depth  of  oils.  But  I  only  com- 
mend this  to  numbers  .  For  the 

rest,  this  is  what  I  want  them  to  do 
till  next  spring,  chiefly,  to  wit :  — 

"  First,  your  perspective  is  shaky 
all  round,  except  the  above-mentioned 
numbers  ;  and  there  are  two  things  you 
can  all  do  to  improve  it.  Of  course 
you  ought  to  get  the  Pan's  little  book1 
on  the  subject,  and  work  through  it ; 
and  of  course  you  all  regret  not  to 
have  time.  But  get  a  piece  —  say  six 
inches  square  —  of  window-glass,  and 
a  fine  brush,  and  mix  a  little  red  up 
with  white.  Then  hold  up  your  glass 
against  a  box,  or  an  open  book,  a 
house,  trees,  a  small  landscape,  and 
a  succession  of  such  subjects  or  ob- 
jects, and  accustom  yourselves  to 
trace  the  main  lines  of  each  subject 
on  the  glass,  with  the  point  of  the 

1  All  "bright  readers  understand  that  the  Pan, 
or  grand  Panjandrum,  is  Mr.  Huskin.  The  book 
alluded  to  ia  "Elements  of  Perspective,"  by  John 
Ruskiu.  The  New  York  edition  is  a  little  book  of 
145  pages.  —  ED.  O.  &  N. 
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brush  and  body-color.  Of  course  the 
nearer  you  hold  it  to  your  eye,  the 
larger  space  it  will  cover.  Then  copy 
said  lines  caret ally  on  paper.  That 
will  be  the  true  perspective  of  the 
subjects.  Do  this  for  a  short  time, — 
once  a  day  for  a  while,  —  and  your 
perspective  will  not  be  far  wrong  in 
your  club  work. 

''That's  one  thing  Then  set  a 
square  block  on  a  table  before  you, 
six  feet  off,  and  make  its  nearest 
edge  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  table :  sit  with  the  block 
a  little  to  your  left ;  then  you 
can  see  its  right  side,  and  its 
top  foreshortened.  Hold  }Tour 
drawing-paper  perpendicular 
for  a  moment,  covering  the 
object  as  the  glass  did  ;  then 
draw  its  nearest  face  (see 
diagram  No.  1)  quite  flat, 


the  top  and  front ;  and  that  is  draw- 
ing your  block  in  perspective.  Draw 
it  through  the  glass,  and  you  will 
see  that  its  lines  converge  in  just 
the  same  way.  Then  produce  or 
lengthen  the  sides  of  your  block  and 
the  lines  of  its  top  with  a  ruler  :  they 
will  meet  somewhere ;  the  pairs  of 
lines  will  run  into  one.  The  point 
where  they  do  that,  is  their  vanish- 
ing point,  and  all  practical  perspec- 
tive consists  in  getting  lines  to  their 


Fig.  1. 

in  as  good  proportion  as  you 
can  judge ;  just  shade  it  has- 
tily ;  that 's  the  front  of  your 
block  which  faces  JTOU,  —  the 
'•  elevation  "  they  call  it.  But 
3'ou  can  also  see  its  top  and  right  side,  right  vanishing  points.  (See  Fig.  4.) 
Therefore  draw  its  top  thus  (see  If  you  will  draw  an  open  work-box, 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2),  and  fit  that  on 
to  No.  1  ;  and  then 
draw  its  side  thus,  and 
fit  that  on  to  Fig.  2, 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  5. 

with  a  lid  hanging  back  (Fig.  5),  and 
its  corner  turned  towards  you,  — first 
by  your  eye,  then  through  the  glass, 
— you  will  have  examples  of  per- 
spective lines  in  all  sorts  of  directions, 
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with  the  vanishing  points  where  they 
run  into  each  other.  The  theory  of 
the  thing  you  can  get  from  lots  of 
books ;  but  this  is  the  best  practice 
for  3'oui 

'•Then  }TOU  will  ask,  How  am  I 
to  judge  the  relative  length  of  lines? 
How  much  longer  is  A  B  to  be  on 
my  paper  than  D  E  ?  This  leads  to 
the  very  foundation  of  all  sketching  ; 
that  is,  the  habit  of  accurate  measur- 
ing by  the  thumb-nail  on  your  pencil. 
Sit  upright,  and  stretch  out  your  arm 
at  full  length,  holding  your  pencil 
perpendicularly  between  your  fin- 
gers, two  on  each  side  and  the  thumb 
uppermost.  That  gives  you  an  up- 
right ruler  or  standard  ;  and  on  that 
•  3*011  can  measure  comparative  lengths 
of  objects,  by  sliding  your  thumb-nail 
up  and  down  :  and  it  will  do  just  as 
well  horizontal!}'.  You  must  prac- 
tice this  ;  for  drawing  is  all  measur- 
ing :  and  all  measuring  of  relative 
lengths  may  be  done  most  correctly 
in  this  wn}7.  For  instance,  to  draw 
a  statue  by  heads,  j-ou  take  the  per- 
pendicular height  from  crown  to 
chin,  as  your  unit  of  length,  and 
measure  it  off  thus  on  the  body,  —  say 
about  seven  and  one  half  heads 
long,  as  we  sa}* ;  or,  if  the  head  is  not 
convenient  to  measure  by,  you.  may 
take  the  waist,  horizontally,  —  about 
five  and  three  fourths  to  the  whole 
stature. 

Try  it  on  your  block.  I  have  one 
before  me  six  inches  square,  two 
thick,  and  to  the  left  of  my  eye.  Sit- 
ting over  it  at  the  table,  I  can  see  its 
thickness  and  the  whole  upper  sur- 
face ;  but,  when  I  hold  up  my  pen- 
cil, I  find  that  the  whole  six  inches 
of  retiring  surface  in  the  drawing 
must  be  not  so  broad  as  the  two 
inches  of  perpendicular  thickness  fac- 
ing me.  That  is  what  foreshortening 
means ;  and,  the  lower  your  eye  is, 


the  more  you  will  have  to  foreshorten, 
for  the  less  of  the  surface  at  top  will 
you  see.  But  always  keep  in  mind 
that  3rou  must  not  look  on  this  sur- 
face as  receding  space,  which  it  fe, 
but  as  all  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
near  face ;  for  so  it  will  be  in  your 
picture. 

u  If  3Tou  will  only  practise  measur- 
ing heights  and  distances  with  thumb 
and  pencil,  whenever  3Tou  sketch,  and 
make  good  use  of  the  square  of  com- 
mon clear  glass,  I  will  answer  for 
3rour  landscape  perspective  not  being 
far  wrong.1  And,  when  spring  comes 
round,  3*011  must  draw  a  few  leaves 
and  spra3's  as  3~ou  see  them  :  3Tou  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  one  really 
sees  leaves,  edge  on,  foreshortened. 
All  this  is  very  dull ;  but  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  get  some  common,  read37  rule 
of  thumb  about  perspective  ;  and,  do 
you  know,  you  most  of  you  need 
one? 

"  The  art  schools  in  London  have  a 
small  model  of  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
is,  I  think,  the  best  example  3^011  can 
have.  You  can  make  one  by  piling 
up  a  heap  of  books  of  the  same  size. 
When  3'ou  see  and  show  in  3-0111*  draw- 
ing, not  only  that  the  walls  on  each 
side  the  steps  converge  towards  the 
top,  but  that  the  outlines  of  the 
steps  converge,  then  3Tou  see  like  a 
draughtsman.  I  hope  this  ma3'  be 
m3T  stupidest  letter  ;  but  please  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
it 's  all  for  your  good.  What's  worse, 
I  've  not  done  yet. 

"If  I  wrote  about  composition, 
3'ou  naturally  would  n't  read  it/  I 
had  rather  you  would  draw  from 
Nature,  and  pick  composition  up  as 

1  The  glass  had  better  be  held  like  the  pencil,  or 
fixed  at  arras  length  from  th:>  eye.  The  distance 
is  easily  ascertained,  and  a  slight  frame  might  be 
added  for  the  convenience  of  setting  the  glass  up 
before  the  student,  who  will  find  it  easy  enough  to 
trace  lines  on  it  with  a  long-handled  fine  brush 
and  color. 
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you  go  on.  But  the  sense  of  per- 
spective has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  composition.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  first  things  a  man  looks  for  in 
a  picture,  especially  a  landscape,  is 
a  way  into  it,  —  something  to  destroy 
the  impression  of  flat  surface.  There 
is  always  a  road,  and  people  on  it 
at  different  distances ;  or  a  flock  of 
sheep  ;  or  a  foreshortened  figure  right 
in  front,  pointing  or  squaring  his 
elbows  ;  or  a  river,  serpentining  into 
distance  ;  or  several  things  converg- 
ing ;  anything  to  lead  the  eye  in 
among  the  objects  on  the  canvas. 
That  is  all  perspective.  Turner  uses 
tree-trunks  very  artfully,  crossing 
and  diminishing  them,  one  behind 
another,  to  show  a  way  through  a 
wood.  But  the  most  curious  thing 
is  the  peculiar  melancholy  of  the 
perspective  curves  of  a  quiet  river. 
They  seem  to  lead  the  eye  awa}^  into 
distance  with  a  feeling  of  infinity, 
and  give  such  an  impression  of  the 
wandering,  unreturning  flow  of  the 
stream.  You  must  have  noticed  it, 
particularly  in  the  evening  or  morn- 
ing. 

u  All  this  is  about  linear  per- 
spective, obtainable  by  fair  drawing. 
Aerial  perspective  is  really  a  matter 
of  color ;  though  mistiness  and  ob- 
scurity ma}T  be  had  in  all  manner  of 
ways.  And  now  there  are  a  few 
things  I  want  you  all  to  consider 
about  water-colors. 

All  the  colors  in  the  box  are 
either  transparent  or  opaque,  —  at 
least  the  semi-opaques  are  generally 
used  thinly,  and  made  transparent. 
Opaque,  solid,  and  body  color,  all 
mean  the  same  thing.  Chinese  white, 
or  any  tint  well  mixed  with  it,  is 
solid  :  you  can't  see  through  it  more 
than  through  a  plate  of  metal ;  and 
it  does  not  grow  whiter  when  you 
put  on  another  coat  of  the  same.  It 


shines  for  itself,  as  color,  and  has  a 
fixed  place  in  the  scale  of  light  and 
dark  ;  and  if  you  put  it  over  another 
color,  it  does  not  modify  it,  but  con- 
ceals it  Now  gamboge  or  rose 
madder  are  transparent.  If  you  put 
on  two  coats  of  either,  they  are 
darker  than  if  you  put  on  one  ;  and, 
if  they  be  carried  over  other  hues, 
they  change  them,  but  do  not  hide 
them ;  as,  gamboge  over  blue  turns 
it  into  green  and  not  j^ellow. 

"  Now,  as  students,  you  must  all 
use  transparent  color,  or  the  semi- 
opaques  as  if  they  were  transparent. 
As  with  the  jam-pot,  so  with  every- 
thing else :  you  work  from  light  to 
dark ;  that  is  to  sa}^  from  the  white 
paper  to  violet  carmine,  or  lamp- 
black. You  get  light  by  adding 
shadow,  and  form  by  definition  in 
shadow.  Before  your  picture  is  be- 
gun, it  is  all  high  light,  —  white  pa- 
per ;  and  you  paint  in  colored  shad- 
ow, or  rather  youT  palest  and  brightest 
hues  first ;  and  their  (also  colored) 
shadows  afterwards,  in  sharp,  defining 
form.  Having  an  oak-branch  in 
spring  to  paint,  I  should  first  paint 
in  emerald  green  all  over  its  outline 
form.  With  a  bank  of  heather,  I 
should  put  on  rose  madder  with  a  little 
blue  all  over,  and  work  the  greens, 
etc.,  into  that,  —  lighter  first,  brown 
afterwards..  It  is  quite  difficult 
enough,  as  I  said,  to  go  on  this  way  ; 
because,  even  here,  you  have  to  con- 
sider which  of  the  hues  is  lighter  in 
tint1  and  which  darker  ;  for  example, 
you  have  to  judge  whether  the  heath- 
er flowers  are  lighter  than  the  green 
heather  tops,  and  so  on.  [Note.  — 
The  only  way  to  calculate  this  by  the 
eye  is  to  look  at  the  two  objects  with 
half-closed  lids.  There  is  a  point  of 
dimness  at  which  the  lighter  tint  is 

1  Tint  means  pitch  of  shade,  lighter  or  darker; 
hue,  variety  of  color. 
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recognizable  with  certainty.]  To 
translate  hue  into  tint,  or  color  into 
grammatical  light  and  shade,  is  hard 
enough.  But  you  must  do  it,  or  you 
lose  so  much  form :  and  you  should 
only  think,  in  drawing  from  Nature, 
how  you  are  to  get  the  forms  right  by 
painting  on  right-colored  shadows. 
The  idea  is,  in  water-color,  to  get 
the  correct  outlines,  by  painting  col- 
ored shade  all  round  them,  and  com- 
plete them  by  painting  colored  shade 
into  them  correctly.  Whatever  you 
have  to  color,  take  these  questions  in 
succession,  and  answer  them  in  your 
work :  — 

1.  What  hue,  and  how  dark,  is 
the    color   of    my   highest    light, — 
the  nearest  tint  to  white  in  all  my 
subject?      (Absolute   white   is   very 
rare.) 

2.  What   hue,  and  how  dark,  is 
the  tint  of  the  next  darkest  shadow ; 
and  what  kind  of  shape  has  it  on  the 
object :  in  other  words,  hue,  tint,  and 
form  of  second  degree  of  shade? 

Then  third,  fourth,  and  all  of  them, 
—  the  lighter  first,  the  darker  after. 
Take  a  figure  like  this  —  you  want 


B  C  D          E 

Fig.  6. 

to  paint  it  in  water-color  with  those 
degrees  of  shade.  Well,  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  tint  B,  the  lightest 
(only  I  drew  it  in  a  stupid  hurry  with 
my  pen  full,  and  did  not  make  the 
lines  light  enough).  Carry  B  all  over 
spaces  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  let  it  dry. 
Then  carry  C  over  C,  D,  E,  and  so  on, 
carefully  drying  between  each.  Then 
you  will  have  all  your  edges  quite 
sharp  and  clear,  which  is  the  soul  of 
filter-color.  If  you  had  begun  with 


the  darkest,  E,  it  would  have  run 
more  or  less  over  the  others  ;  at  al-i 
events,  the  outlines  would  have  been 
muddy.  That  is  the  principle  of 
water-color,  from  light  to  dark. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  all  pressed  for 
time.  That  is  what  everybody  says. 
The  inference  is,  that  3-011  expect  to 
learn  to  paint  in  no  time ;  and  you 
can't  do  it.  And  mind,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  amateur  work,  and 
allowance  for  amateurs.  I  should 
rather  think  I  was  an  amateur  or 
lover  of  painting.  I  've  given  all  I 
had  to  give  to  it  for  fifteen  years ; 
and  I  should  say  that  3-011  were  pro- 
fessionals, or  had  made  a  profession 
of  intending  to  learn  to  draw  things 
right.  But  work  is  right  or  wrong  ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  wrong,  it  is 
nothing,  except  for  the  caution  3*011 
learn  by  it.  Now  if  3-011  will  look  at 
A  in  Fig.  6,  and  at  the  different 
patches,  you  will  see  how  they  are 
clone,  —  badly  and  in  a  hurry,  I  know, 
—  but  still  with  an  even  hand.  Now 
any  of  3-011  in  an3r  spare  five  min- 
utes (and  I've  alwa3's  found  that 
time  really  runs  away  from  one  in 
grains  of  about  that  size)  can  draw 
something  like  Fig.  6,  and  practise 
shading  133'  even  lines,  first  like  those 
at  B,  then  B  crossed  with  other 
lines  diagonizingly,  as  old  Jagger, 
our  keeper,  says,  as  at  C,  then  D,  the 
same  much  closer.  Practise  that 
when  3'ou  can,  with  anything  you 
like,  on  anything  3~ou  like,  —  pen  and 
ink,  II  B  pencil,  chalk,  or,  best  of  all, 
a  fine  brush  and  sepia  ;  the  smoother 
the  paper,  the  better.  It  is  work- 
man's work  ;  engravers  shade  things 
so.  Of  course  you  will  do  the  light 
parts,  as  your  pen  gets  empty.  When 
you  can  do. steady  lines,  t^  to  get  gra- 
dation in  pen  and  ink,  so  as  to  pass 
imperceptibly  from  light  to  dark  with 
as  maii3'  degrees  of  shade  as  possi- 
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ble,  something  like  this  in  the  wood- 
cut.    To  do  this  you  must  use  little 


Fig.  7. 

dots,  which  painters  call  stippling, 
in  between  your  lines  and  every- 
where ;  and  in  working  at  speed  — 
and  3*ou  ought  not  to  be  too  slow  — 
you  will  have  to  scratch  out  a  little 
with  a  penknife  at  last.  This  (Fig.  7) 
is  done  with  a  rather  broad  driveable 
steel  pen ;  but  you  may  use  a  steel 
crow-quill :  the  whole  secret  is  filling 
up  the  little  white  interstices  between 
the  crossed  lines.  Of  course  it  is 
tiresome  at  first ;  but  you  need  not 
do  it  for  long  at  a  time  ;  and  3Tour 
eyes  will  grow  nicer  every  day  (if 
that  be  possible  for  ladies'  63*68).  I 
have  made  a  mess,  as  usual ;  but  3'ou 
may  see  how  to  do  it. 

"  And,  do  you  know,  some  of  you 
had  much  better  spend  3'our  time  in 
this  way  than  do  the  sort  of  drawings 
I  have  just  received  from  subjects  of 
your  own  choosing.  As  a  teacher, 
one  is  alwa3*s  told  that  by  making 
people  do  simpler  and  simpler  work, 
one  will  get  them  down  at  last  to 
something  they  can  do  right.  Well, 
it  may  be,  if  they  care  for  drawing  for 
its  own  sake.  But  many  of  3*011  seem 
to  think  of  it  only  as  a  vehicle  of  sen. 
timent,  and  also  that  it  does  not  mat. 
ter  how  ungrammatically  sentiment 
is  expressed.  You  have  all  read  the 
Pan's  sentence  (Modern  Painters, 
Vol  I,  pp.  9,  10)  about  the  early 
painters,  and  think  that  because  3*ou 
have  a  pretty  thought  in  your  heads, 
you  are  as  good  as  Cimabue.  You 
forget  that  there  is  a  whole  renais- 
sance of  study  and  discovery  and  cor- 
rect work  between  you  ;  and  that  what 
is  excusable  and  pathetic  in  a  per- 


son who  has  to  teach  himself  is 

in  a  lady  who  won't  take  pains. 
Merely  from  want  of  will  and  method- 
ical practice,  some  of  the  numbers 
seem  not  to  know  what  right  is.  I 

set simpler  things  to  do  ;    and 

they  have  done  them  worse.  All  the 
effort  and  attention  are  gone :  they^ 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  get  on  without 
excitement ;  whereas  the  essence  of  all 
practical  art  is  self-possession.  When 
inclined  to  gush,  try  to  express  3*011 
emotions  on  the  piano.  If  3*011  were 
to  play  in  the  st3ie  of  some  of  these 
drawings,  your  music-master  would 
flee  howling  into  the  wilderness.  Or 
write  earnest  poetr3*  in  shocking  bad 
grammar ;  won't  the  effect  border 
on  the  grotesque  ?  Here  's  a  speci- 
men drawing,  —  a  self-chosen  subject 
from  Goethe, —  Mignon  a-doing  some- 
thing ;  a  little  figure  out  of  drawing, 
with  immense  eyes  which  are  not  a 
pair,  supported  by  two  left  legs  and 
feet  without  ai\y  phalanges  (ask  John 
what  that  word  means),  in  a  room 
out  of  perspective  ;  moving  about  like 
Wordsworth  in  a  world  of  background 
not  realized.  It's  all  sponged  and 
rubbed  and  smudged  and  grimed ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  mess.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  is  sent  me  any  more  — 

0  Lady  Flora!  hear  me  speak, 
—  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say,  — 

1  shall  unquestionably  seek 

A  large  addition  to  my  pay. 

"  Ever  3'ou rs  and  May's, 
•    "  Affectionately, 

"C.  C. 

"P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Ma3*  very 
affectionate^,  and  tell  her  I  want  to 
draw  her  in  several  capacities.  We 
have  been  felling  the  deer  on  the 
Cairn-brae ;  and  I  got  a  big  Royal. 
Rather  a  rough  finish  with  him ;  he 
was  n't  so  dead  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  ;  and,  when  he  felt  Duncan's 
knife,  he  rose  up  and  jammed  Duncan 
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against  a  rock.  He  happily  clung 
on  to  the  horns  with  all  his  might ; 
and  I  threw  my  jacket  over  the  beast's 
head,  and  struck  him  just  right  with 
the  skean-dhu  behind  the  shoulder. 
Duncan  just  said,  '  Ye  're  a  maan 
to  hoont  with  ; '  and  I  think  the  gil- 
lies are  keener  with  me  now." 


CHAPTER   III. 

Flora.  Well,  May,  you  have  seen 
a  great  deal  for  twenty-three,  —  al- 
most everything  }TOU  've  any  business 
to  have  seen,  except  — 

May.  Except  what,  Floy,  —  a 
lover  ? 

F.     Yes  ;   for  3-011  never  will  look 


at 


in  that  liht. 


M.  What  sort  of  light,  dear  — 
couleur  du  rose,  like  your  curtains? 

F.  Yes  ;  most  girls  would  look 
more  kindly  at  men.  At  least,  you 
always  were  kind  enough  to  every- 
body ;  but  you  do  take  them  so 
coolly. 

M.  Ought  n't  somebody  to  come, 
and  make  me  look  the  right  sort  of 
way  at  him  ?  I  really  think  I  should 
learn  very  soon,  if  I  got  the  right 
master.  You  're  thinking  of  Charles, 
I  suppose.  Well,  so  do  I,  sometimes, 
—  often,  if  you  please.  But  he  is 
like  all  the  others  ;  he  does  not  think 
quite  enough  about  it.  His  life  is 
all  pictures  ;  and  I  am  only  one 
of  his  foreground  figures.  I  should 
like  a  canvas  all  to  myself.  It  is 
men  who  take  us  so  cooll}\  At  all 
events,  they  all  pretend  not  to  care  ; 
and  we  must  pretend,  too. 

F.  Well,  I  wish  you'd  look  at 
him  once  as  I  've  seen  him  look  at 
you. 

M.  Would  he  see  it,  too,  do  3'ou 
think?  I  never  did. 

This  pithy  dialogue  took  place  over 
afternoon  tea  at  Bristlebury.  The 


ladies  had  ridden  to  a  near  meet 
of  hounds  ;  but  a  short  run  had  ended 
without  a  kill,  and  heav}^  autumn 
rain  had  sent  them  home  alone.  They 
were  old  friends  and  dear,  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  each  other  (it  is 
really  possible  in  the  country).  Yet 
this  was  the  first  time  Flora  had  ever 
talked  to  Margaret  either  about  men 
or  any  man.  She  had  plunged  at  the 
subject  with  ready  good-will,  feeling 
or  making  her  opportunity  with  dark 
May,  whom  she  liked  all  the  better 
because  her  own  decisive  spirit  could 
not  altogether  rule  her  friend's  medi- 
tative indolence.  I  have  had  to  make 
their  conversation  very  staccato  ;  but 
interesting  talks  often  are,  as  mo- 
ments of  profound  confidence  are,  but 
moments,  between  the  best  friends  ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  flash  or  snap 
questions  and  answers  at  each  other 
as  in  a  French  novel.  This  pair 
liked,  but  did  not  quite  compre- 
hend, each  other.  A  curious  reserve 
and  languor,  the  more  unintelligible 
to  others  because  she  obviously 
couldn't  understand  it  herself,  was 
one  of  Miss  Langdale's  most  pro- 
voking attributes.  People  were  half- 
afraid  of  her,  she  was  so  tall  and 
grand,  and  had  more  in  her  than 
met  the  e}Te ;  and  she  was  ten- 
der enough  to  be  vexed  about  it, 
more  with  herself  than  others.  An 
immense  soft-heartedness  and  pity 
was  one  of  her  qualities ;  and  early 
experience  had  taught  her  to  be  very 
silent  about  it ;  so  people  thought  her 
a  coldish,  rather  benevolent  young 
lady  of  business,  as  Flora  said,  "  till 
they  knew  her  form." 

I  have  read  several  square  }Tards 
of  various  description  by  eminent 
hands,  in  hopes  of  finding  one,  or 
rather  two  portrait  sketches  for  Flor- 
ence and  May  as  they  sat  in  the 
former's  room,  —  sanctum  or  boudoir 
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it  could  not  be  called,  —  because  she 
let  airybody  into  it  who  was  not 
actually  smoking,  and  who  "re- 
spected the  threshold"  in  the  mat- 
ter of  boots.  For  furniture  and  dec- 
oration, see  novels,  passim.  The 
ladies  are  an  artistic  subject,  and 
will  do  very  well  for  a  book  on  color 
and  form. 

They  say  beauty  is  leaving  the  old 
houses  in  England,  and  going  to  the 
timocracy  or  democracy.  Perhaps 
so.  N  either  of  these  latter  were  ever 
a  very  plain  generation  ;  and  the  stan- 
dard is  high,  from  John  o'  Groat's 
to  San  Francisco.  But,  if  you  see  a 
muster  of  the  North  countiy  at  York, 
you  won't  think  altogether  ill  of  the 
looks  which  go  with  ancient  names. 
And  this  pair  had  been  pronounced 
"crackers"  by  highly  competent 
judges  at  many  Hunt  balls  in  the 
glad  old  city  They  were  not  exactly 
dark  and  fair ;  for  both  were  dark- 
eyed  :  but  Flora  rejoiced  in  black- 
brown  locks,,  and  that  high,  unchang- 
ing color  which  depends  not  on 
thickness  but  extreme  fineness  of 
skin.  May  was  purple-haired  and 
rather  pale,  with  an  occasional  bru- 
nette blush  of  the  true  vermilion  tint, 
which  only  dark  cheeks  wear,  and 
they  not  always.  They  were  cousins  ; 
and  the  blood  and  form  of  the  same 
ancestors  of  yet  unforgotten  beauty 
were  in  both.  They  were  like  and 
unlike  :  both  had  keen,  aquiline  beaks 
and  soft,  half-humorous  faces  ;  both 
pairs  of  e}res  were  sharp  or  tender  as 
you  took  them  ;  both  had  tall,  rounded 
figures,  with  the  same  look  of  power 
in  repose  ;  both  liked  black  and  rose, 
or  ivy  green  and  dark  brown.  One 
always  managed  the  other  in  society  ; 
the  other  always  influenced  the  one  in 
serious  matters.  They  could  hardly 
have  done  without  each  other  ;  and 
Flora's  great  object  in  life,  she  said, 


till  her  girls  were  out  (their  present 
ages  were  two  and  four),  was  to  get 
somebody  for  May  whom  she  liked 
herself.  This  was  both  a  grave  home 
matter  and  a  matter  of  society  ;  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  whose  taste  of 
the  two  would  be  consulted  in  the  end. 
May  was  an  orphan,  —  a  very  inde- 
pendent one  in  fortune  and  all  other 
matters.  She  had  a  faint  remem- 
brance of  many  kisses  from  her  father, 
swarthy  and  splendid,  in  red  uniform 
and  aiglets,  when  he  went  away  so 
many  j^ears  ago ;  also  of  a  dread- 
ful day  not  long  after,  when  a  letter 
came  that  mamma  never  read  to  the 
end.  It  brought  news  that  papa  had 
died  in  his  saddle,  among  mutinous 
Sowars,  making  many  follow  on  the 
way  he  went.  Then  she  had  grown 
up  to  bring  back  something  of  hap- 
piness to  the  sad  mother  whose  whole 
life  was  in  her,  and  had  learned 
to  care  for  little  else.  Lady  Lang- 
dale  had  never  gone  into  the  world 
after  her  husband's  death.  As  she 
said  herself,  half  of  her  had  died  that 
day  ;  but  enough  was  left  to  have 
May  well  drilled  in  many  things  not 
often  known  to  ladies  of  her  age. 
The  girl  waxed  strong  in  shade.  In 
the  presence  of  a  great  pra}'ing,  un- 
complaining grief,  she  learned  endless 
patience,  and  seemed  to  grow  easily 
into  the  experience  of  a  regular  nurse, 
in  the  care  of  her  mother's  strong 
mind  and  broken  frame.  '  Not  that 
the  sufferer  was  exigeante  or  selfish  : 
her  daughter  was  her  only  hope  in 
the  world ;  and  all  her  remaining 
powers  went  to  make  the  most  of  her. 
So  May  did  not  want  for  acquirement. 
She  early  found  out,  that  nothing  did 
mamma  so  much  good  as  her  getting 
on  with  lessons.  So  with  stead}T 
home-work,  travel,  and  good  instruc- 
tion in  Rome  and  Dresden,  she  had 
been  fairly  grounded  in  what  we  call 
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education.  I  take  that  to  consist, 
for  man  or  woman,  in  learning  the 
Christian  faith, — one's  mother-tongue 
undefiled,  a  quantum  of  mathematics, 
a  little  Latin,  two  modern  languages 
besides  one's  own,  an  art,  and  a  craft. 
He  or  she  who  is  grounded  in  these 
things  will  not  be  helpless  ;  and  May 
was  supremely  helpful  by  the  time 
she  was  twenty.  She  would  work  for 
people  ;  she  comforted  people  ;  she 
had  fits  of  humor,  and  said  things 
which  made  everybod}^  laugh ;  she 
did  so  herself,  —  rather  loud,  I  fear 
sometimes,  "  with  a  great,  deep  sound 
like  a  man,"  as  Flora  complained. 
Both  w*ere  in  square-cut  black  velvet 
gowns,  with  maize  ribbons  and  heavy 
gold  ornaments  of  an  old  Holbein  de- 
sign, which  May  had  contrived  with 
a  drunken  genius  of  a  working  gold- 
smith, whose  wife  she  had  nursed. 
And  the}'  sat  in  a  deep  olive-green- 
ish room  (if  }TOU  must  have  some- 
thing about  it,  as  a  background 
for  them),  with  dark  old  oak,  some 
black  and  dead  gold,  and  blue  and 
white  china,  and  no  other  color  ;  some 
good  and  highly-finished  water-colors 
on  the  walls ;  comfortable  chairs 
and  ottomans  ;  a  rack  near  the  door 
of  feminine  whips,  umbrellas,  spuds, 
garden-shears  ;  a  daintj"  description 
of  bill-hook,  and  something  very  like 
a  salmon-rod.  Books  ad  libitum,  a 
good  piano,  and  a  space  before  the  fire 
for  the  children,  filled  up  the  large, 
low  room  ;  and  Sir  John  had  just  such 
another  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
door  of  Bristlebury  Holt,  —  a  big 
house,  in  a  big  park,  which  is  all  I 
have  to  say  of  it  now. 

The  blue  and  white  tea-service  was 
in  full  action  during  the  conversation 
held  above  ;  and  the  pair  were  hun- 
gry :  so  that  (except  an  odious  com- 
parison on  Flora's  part  of  herself 
and  friend  to  Sarah  Gamp  and  Eliz- 


abeth Prig),  little  else  was  said  be- 
fore the  desired  arrival  of  the  evening 
boy  and  letter-bag.  And  then  they 
got  Cawthorne's  letter  just  written, 
and  read  it,  sitting  close  to  each 
other,  on  a  broad  ottoman  by  the 
fire,  with  one  great  waxlight  in  a 
standing  candle-table,  and  all  sorts 
of  flashing  reflections  on  their  eyes 
and  hair  and  necks  and  silk,  and  all 
over  the  room.  Towards  the  end, 
Flora  invoked  her  .  goodness  ;  and 
May  laughed  her  great,  contralto 
laugh. 

"  Will  they  stand  this  sort  of  lec- 
ture, do  you  think  ? "  she  said. 

"  Oh  !  they  must ;  and  it 's  fair 
enough  Rather  hard  on  poor  Susy 
Milton  :  but  she  adores  you  ;  and  you 
can  smooth  her  over  to-night.  She 
stays  here  over  to-morrow,  and  ought 
to  be  here  now." 

Horses,  bell,  and  arrival  of  a  little 
person  in  a  habit. 

The  rest  is  too  dreadful. 

Letter  1th.     F.  L.  to  C.  C. 

"  SEPT.  — ,  186-. 
"  My  Dear  Charley,  —  You  are 
more  formidable  than. I  thought ;  and 
probably  I  ought  to  know,  as  we  have 
certainly  quarrelled  in  our  time.  But 
really,  now,  — 

"  Oh,  hold  up  your  hands,  Lord  Charley,  she 

said; 
For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sore!" 

You  are  like  all  critics,  gifted  with 
an  extraordinary  taste  for  tormenting 
those  who  feel  it  most ;  and  poor 
little  Miss  Milton,  who  is  too  eager 
and  aspiring,  I  know,  but  very  sim- 
ple, shed  tears  extensively  under 
the  lash  about  that  unlucky  picture 
of  Mignon.  She  came  in  on  May 
and  myself  just  as  we  were  reading 
your  letter ;  and  we  thought  it  better 
to  break  it  to  her.  She  took  it  and 
read  it,  and  said  something  about  not 
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having  known  it  was  so  bad,  and 
then  quietly  began  to  cry.  But  old 
May  took  her  in  her  great  arms,  and 
made  her  sit  in  her  lap,  habit,  spur, 
splashes,  and  all,  and  put  their  cheeks 
together,  and  said  nothing  ;  and  her 
immense  comfortable  laziness  quite 
soothed  the  little  party  in  no  time. 
She  only  wants  to  do  what  's  right, 
she  sa}rs,  and  quite  insists  on  your 
remarks  going  round  (I  suppose,  by 
your  putting  them  on  a  separate  leaf, 
you  meant  to  leave  me  the  choice  of 
suppression,  after  I  had  had  the  fun  ; 
by  all  means  be  as  discreet  on  all 
other  occasions).  I  think  the  per- 
spective instructions  do  make  the 
subject  clearer  in  a  practical  way  : 
the  pen-and-ink  lessons  will  certainly 
make  us  all  very  slow  and  absent 
over  our  letters.  But  at  all  events 
they  will  be  a  great  help  to  those 
who  really  mean  to  take  pains,  and 
have  enough  enthusiasm  to  attain  to 
method,  —  quite  an  oracular  sentence, 
is  n't  it  ?  I  am  delighted  at  having 
said  something  like  the  Pan.  Tell 
us  more  about  your  deer-stalking. 
What  do  you  mean  about  the  ro}ral  ? 
What  is  a  royal  ?  A  fabulous  animal 
like  a  king's  arms?  And  what  is 
striking  him  all  right  behind  the 
shoulder?  Did  it  hurt  him?  and  if 
so,  how  should  you  like  it  yourself  ? 
And  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to, 
generally  speaking? 

"  Yours,  as  you  behave  yourself, 


Letter  8th.  In  the  same  Envelope. 
"  My  Dear  Charles,  —  Flora  is  in  a 
great  hurry  with  her  guests  ;  and  I 
am  glad  she  has  asked  me  to  write 
to  }Tou  about  an  idea  of  Ellen  Gat- 
acre's.  She  reads  a  great  deal,  you 
know,  and  has  a  high  idea  of  your 
learning,  as  well  as  your  execution  ; 
and  she  says  you  write  well.  I  am 


sure  she  is  right,  as  far  as  invective 
goes.  But  she  wants  you  to  write  us 
a  nice  long  letter  about  the  Cinque 
Cento,  or  the  Renaissance,  and  to 
give  us,  if  3'ou  can,  a  clear  notion  of 
what  the  words  mean  ;  or  rather  to 
pick  out  their  various  uses,  and  tell 
us  what  all  the  people  mean  who 
write  about  the  words.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  you  would  have  to  write 
quite  a  book  on  it,  if  you  once  begin  ; 
but  you  might  do  it  bit  by  bit,  in  a 
series  of  letters.  All  of  us,  I  think, 
make  notes  of  things  }~ou  tell  us  ;  and 
most  of  us  would  gain  a  good  deal 
by  this,  if  it  did  not  take  up  too  much 
of  }rour  time.  There  is  so  much 
quarrelling  about  the  religious  paint- 
ers and  the  naturalists  ;  and  one  set 
of  people  talk  about  the  Renaissance 
being  an  anti-religious  movement,  as 
if  the}'  thought  atheism  the  main  ob- 
ject of  art ;  and  others  seem  to  think 
Masaccio  quite  wicked,  because  he  is 
not  like  Perugino ;  and  then  they 
say  art  and  criticism  have  no  object 
but  pleasure.  I  'm  sure  I  don't  think 
so  ;  for  I  like  drawing  very  much  :  and 
I  have  generally  found  pleasure 
rather  disagreeable,  at  least,  in  town. 
We  all  want  you  to  write  us  some- 
thing on  this  subject ;  and  I  want  you 
further  to  do  something  to  comfort 
Susan  Milton,  who  is  in  a,  rather 
desponding  way  about  her  drawing. 
She  has  never  been  taught  on  an}'  sys- 
tem, and  seems  to  have  quite  a  pas- 
sionate delight  in  beautiful  things, 
with  a  blind  sort  of  eagorness  to  imi- 
tate them,  which  certainly  brings  her 
to  grief  occasional!}-.  She  says,  till 
she  saw  your  letters,  nobody  had  ever 
told  hex  what  to  do,  and  promises 
obedience  henceforth.  Could  you 
write  her  a  little  note  through 
Flora? 

"  Please  don't  be   too   rash  deer- 
stalking:   I   suppose   that    sort   of 
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thing  does  not  often  happen ;  but 
Mr.  Hobbes  has  written  quite  a  sens- 
ational account  of  Duncan's  and 
your  danger,  strength,  and  valor  ;  and 
some  of  us  are  rather  frightened.  He 
is  such  a  cool,  plucky  person  himself, 
that  one  thinks  more  of  what  he  says. 
It  must  be  such  dreadfully  wet,  cold 
work,  too  :  one  of  the  ladies  here  said 
she  '  supposed  deer-stalkers  always 
wore  goloshes.'  Suggest  the  idea  to 
old 4  Tuncan,'  whom  I  remember  well 
at  Glen  Monar,  and  remember  me 
kindly  to  him.  We  were  out  yester- 
day with  the  Gorsehamptonshire,  and 
Md  a  nice  little  run,  keeping  a  safe 
place  in  the  second  or  third  flight. 
Old  Billy  Moody  showed  us  our  way 
beautifully  ;  and  Flora  and  I  quite 
raced :  she  teases  me  about  being  a 
champion  of  heavy  weights.  Mari- 
quita  galloped  and  jumped  beautifully, 
and  took  better  care  of  me  than  I 
could  of  her.  Jagger  is  ill  at  Red 
Scaurs  ;  and  two  or  three  of  \rour  col- 
lier friends  want  to  see  you.  Do  you 
know,  with  a  little  persuasion  from 
you,  Mr.  Ripantear  thinks  he  could 
get  them  to  sing  in  the  choir?  Bol- 
ton  must  be  lovely  now  :  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  expedition  there  before 
leaves  are  quite  gone.  Can  you  write 
me  some  more  verses,  —  not  about 
myself  in  particular,  anybod}'  will  do  ? 
Good-by ;  the  children  rather  want 
me  to  play  to  them. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  cousin, 
"  MAY." 

Letter  9th. 

"  My  Dear  May,  —  Concerning  the 
Renaissance,  I  must  take  time  and  get 
home  to  a  library.  I  have  written  a 
line  to  Ripantear,  who  is  a  fair  histo- 
rian and  critic,  and  can  draw  a  little, 
as  so  few  critics  can ;  they  realty 
write  about  painting  as  Mr  Gambado 
did  about  riding,  —  '  desiring  to  add 


as  much  as  possible  to  the  theory, 
without  resorting  to  practice  !  '  He, 
not  Mr.  Gambado,  will  tell  me  what 
books  to  look  at,  and  perhaps  what 
to  look  for  and  sa}T  to  you.  Then,  as 
to  Miss  M.  (whom  I  remember  as  a 
little  fair  thing,  who  rode  a  great 
deal),  I  have  taken  much  trouble, 
and  paid,  never  you  mind  how  mam- 
shillings,  to  do  a  correct  drawing  from 
a  little  Anglo-Highland  maid  here, 
whom  I  think  a  great  beauty.  We 
(her  mother  and  I)  stood  her  up  in 
a  dark-blue  frock  and  gray  plaid,  in 
just  the  same  pose  as  poor  Mignon 
in  the  condemned  picture  ;  and  I  send 
the  Milton  a  cop3r  of  the  outline  I 
made.  She  may  keep  it  if  she  likes  ; 
but  she  had  better  copy  it  exactly, 
and  send  it  and  the  copy  to  me  (she 
may  get  it  correct  with  tracing  paper, 
if  she  can't  any  other  way  ;  but  divid- 
ing her  paper  into  numbered  squares, 
by  lines  corresponding  to  those 
marked  1,2,3,  along  the  edge  of  my 
copy,  will  be  best).  Then,  if  her 
outline  is  passable,  I  will  put  the  first 
coat  of  not  too  many  colors  on  my 
sketch  ;  and  she  may  on  hers,  and  so 
on.  I  think  that  may  help  her  along. 
She  must  condescend  to  method. 
Genius,  }TOU  know,  does  not  mean 
impatience  of  trouble,  but  a  transcen- 
dent capacity  of  taking  trouble.  I  do 
assure  her  I  have  worked  very  hard, 
and  by  strict  dictated  method,  for 
great  part  of  nry  time.  The  Pan's  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  from  first  to  last, 
with  folio  illustrations  and  copies,  will 
be  out  in  a  few  weeks  :  and  then,  if 
she  will  follow  it,  she  will  get  on  every 
day :  but  that  eagerness  alwaj's 
thwarts  even  the  most  willing  and 
docile  people.  Of  course,  where  the}' 
are  conceited  too,  it  is  likely  to  spoil 
their  work  altogether  ;  but  she  seems 
very  nice  and  good.  You  don't  sup- 
pose I  have  forgotten  Bolton?  Tell 
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me  when  you  go  ;  it  will  take  you  a 
daj-  to  get  there  from  the  Shires  ;  and 
I  shall  be  coining  south  in  about  a 
week.  Old  Hobbes  is  delightful,  and 
has  asked  Ripantear  up  here  for  a  day 
or  two  at  the  deer.  I  have  got  three 
more  since  I  wrote,  two  killed  quite 
clean.  The  other  it  took  us  a  long 
day's  tracking  to  get ;  and  Haco,  the 
Norway  terrier  (the  gillies  call  him 
4 Hack,'  I'm  sorry  to  say),  distin- 
guished himself  greatly.  He  held  the 
scent  of  the  wounded  beast  straight 
through  the  tracks  of  a  large  herd,  and 
for  man}1"  miles  after,  and  brought  us 
to  him  next  morning.  He  lay  dead  not. 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  had 
turned  from  him  (to  go  to  the  Rat- 
tachan  bothy,  where  we  slept),  and 
was  as  stiff  as  a  biscuit,  with  a  glazed 
eye  like  malachite.  It  took  us  all  day 
to  get  a  pony  to  him,  and  bring  him 
down  to  the  lodge.  We  grilled  and 
ate  some  of  him  on  the  way,  at 
Rattachan  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  dinner  with  his  liver  as  a  bonne 
bouche  for  Hobbes. 

"  There  are  some  other  miscellane- 
ous things  I  wanted  to  say  about  the 
collection  in  your  first  portfolio  of  sub- 
jects of  your  own  choosing.  One  is, 
that  ideas  are  altogether  my  aversion  ; 
and  I  shall  be  pleased  with  literal 
studies  or  sketches  from  nature,  or 
the  object,  and  with  those  only.  By 
a  study,  I  mean,  generally  speaking, 
a  finished  drawing  of  some  part  of  a 
picture  ;  by  a  sketch,  an  outline,  or 
light  and  shade  drawing,  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  intended  effect  of 
the  whole  of  a  picture.  One  is  a  por- 
tion complete  ;  the  other,  a  whole  un- 
finished :  and  that  is,  I  think,  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  words.  By  a 
picture  from  nature,  I  mean  one  from 
something  not  made  by  man  ;  by  one 
from  the  object,  I  mean  all  studies 
from  casts,  or  copies  of  models,  or 
6 


elevations  of  steam-engines,  if  JTOU 
like.  Do  these  —  at  least  do  the  first 
two  classes  —  drawings  from  any 
natural  object  in,  or  nearly  in,  its  natu- 
ral state,  and  }TOU  will  certainly  make 
progress.  But  if  you  work  now  at 
ideal  groups,  or  scenes  you  have  n't 
seen,  you  never  will  do  any  good  at 
all.  And  consider  that  appreciation 
is  not  originality  or  novel  invention, 
and  that  what  }'ou  have  just  under- 
stood and  feel  as  pathetic  may  have 
been  felt  and  represented  a  hundred 
times  over ;  so  that,  unless  you  can 
do  it  again  with  yet  unknown  vigor 
or  skill,  you  are,  in  fact,  wasting  time. 
How  many  Margarets  and  Mignons 
are  done  every  year  in  a  professional 
and  commercial  way,  but  very  skil- 
fully !  Verditer,  the  art-master,  or 
Miss  Sienna,  the  pupil-teacher,  know 
how  to  paint  better  than  you,  because 
they  never  do  anything  else.  They 
get  a  pretty  brunette  or  blonde  to  sit 
to  them,  and  go  to  South  Kensington 
to  copy  an  old  bric-a-brac  spinning- 
wheel  ;  and  what  do  you  suppose  is 
the  use  of  doing  the. things,  or  the 
worth  of  them  wrhen  done  ?  They  are 
useful  to  the  painter,  just  in  so  far  as 
he  does  every  touch  faithfully  from 
nature  or  object ;  their  value  to  th* 
buyer  is  just  technical,  as  good  01 
bad  painting.  And  you  see,  all  the 
feeling  in  the  world  will  not  pre- 
vent their  drawing  being  more  deci- 
sive, and  their  colors  better  laid  on 
than  yours.  But  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  Seeing  much  more  natural 
beauty  than  they.  You  can  learn  to 
do  historical  sketches  from  nature,  to 
the  effect  that  such  and  such  a  rock 
or  tree  looked  beautiful  thus  and  thus, 
at  such  a  time.  That  is  realism  ;  and 
it  has  a  value :  every  such  sketch  is 
a  record  of  your  intelligent  delight  in 
God's  work,  and  has  its  value.  Of 
course,  in  some  instances,  its  value  is 
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obvious.  Here  is  a  very  good  Nile 
sketch,  —  sunrise,  some  maize,  desert 
beyond,  and  pelicans.  All  that  is 
new  information,  fresh,  realist  knowl- 
edge of  facts.  The  things  are  like 
that ;  and  many  don't  know  it  till  they 
see  the  picture.  If  closety  painted, 
and  really  true,  such  a  thing  is  worth 
more  than  any  ideal  figure  can  be, 
which  is  not  technically  perfect,  and 
an  absolute  model  of  hand-skill ;  in 
that  it  is  only  for  persons  of  intense 
passion  and  geniuses  of  heavy  calibre 
to  attempt  to  interpret  great  poetic 
ideals  pictoriall}".  Stick  to  your  work 
from  nature ;  and  she  will  give  you 
genuine  inspirations  of  your  own  now 
and  then  :  you  can't  be  Goethe  by  ad- 
miring Goethe. 

"  Flora  told  me  which  were  yours  ; 
and  they  are  like  yourself,  tender 
and  strong.  They  are  second  best 
of  all,  nearly  first.  No.  *,  which  I 
put  foremost  by  a  neck,  is  as  good  as  I 
could  do,  and  better.  It  is  a  pity  that 
damosel  will  do  nothing  but  trees  and 
lanes  and  quiet  water  ;  and  she  will  as- 
suredly go  off  if  she  does  not  learn  new 
subjects.  But,  as  the  thing  stands, 
it  is  more  perfect  than  yours ;  for 
yours  is  unequally  finished.  You  at- 
tempt more,  and  partly  do  it ;  but 
she  knows  exactly  what  she  can  do, 
and  tries  no  farther :  hence  an  even- 
ness of  touch  and  equality  of  tone  and 
finish  all  over,  which  yours  has  not 
quite  got.  Look  well  at  hers,  and 
you  can  beat  it  next  time. 

44  Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

«  C.  C. 


"  Indosure.  —  I  wrote  these  last 
September,  at  Bolton,  when  you  were 
alTavistock:  — 


"  There  'snow  and  then  a  red  leaf  flying, 

But  the  birches  are  hardly  growing  sere  ; 
In    the    pines    there 's    a   gentle    southern 
sighing; 

And  we  revel  in  the  strength  of  the  year. 
There  are  late  roses  lingering,  not  fading  : 

But  all  through  the  long  sweet  day 
We  weary  for  a  ('long'  scratched  out,  but 
left  legible)  tall,  sweet  maiden  ; 

And  she  rejoices  in  the  name  of  May. 


"  It  is  autumn  brown;  and  the  heather, 

All  bronzed  and  purple  with  the  sun, 
Sends  it  strong  birds  of  dark-red  feather, 

To  rattle  up,  and  crow  before  the  gun. 
Pereunt,  like  the  hours,  et  imputantur : 

They  get  shot,  and  pounted  all  the  day; 
But,  in  spite  of  sport,  we  want  her; 

We  can't  anyhow  get  on  without  our  May. 


" She  walks  by  a  southern  river: 

Her  feet  are  deep  in  southern  flowers; 
She  hears  not  the  birches'  scented  shiver, 

Or  the  honied  whisper  of  the  moors. 
No;  she  gets  on  well  enough  without  us; 

But,  swallow,  swallow,  fly  to  her,  and  say, 
Though  she  may  not  condescend  to  think 
about  us, 

We  're  all  of  us  a-dreaming  about  May. 


"What's  that  springs  between  the  stream 

and  heaven? 
—  Would    you  tell  me  now,    O    salmon, 

newly  run? 
Do  you  think  you're  in  a  certain  stream  of 

Devon? 

And  did  you  jump  to  see  the  Lovely  one? 
You  don't  say  so!    Fish  ARE  uncommuni- 
cative ; 

Let  me  put  twenty  yards  of  line  your  way ; 
Now  show  your  pluck  and  enterprise,  you 

caitiff, 
And  rise  at  me,  as  I  would  rise  at  May." 
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TOM    HALIBURTON'S    QUANDARY;   OR,   A   WASHINGTON 

SEASON. 

BY   K.    W.    AND    M.    S     S. 


IN  THREE  PARTS.— PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 

amends 
For  all  the  long  years  I've  been  wand' ring 

away?  " 

TOM  HALIBURTON  jumped  from  his 
Mexican  pony  in  San  Buenaventura, 
California,  ran  into  the  post-office  in 
the  rear  of  Cesare  Cordo's  cigar-store, 
and  received  from  the  postmaster's 
dark-ej- ed  daughter  the  following  let- 
ter, which  he  opened  and  read  on 
horseback,  as  he  wended  his  wa}^  east- 
ward to  his  sheep  ranch  on  the  Santa 
Clara :  — 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  4th  January,  1873. 

Dear  Old  Fellow,  —  What  in  the  world  has 
become  of  you;  or  as  we  used  to  say  in  the 
days  before  the  flood,  in  classical  parlance, 
"  Ubinam  gentium  estis"  ?  Married  to  an 
olive-cheeked  heiress  of  Spain,  and  sitting 
fumacious  with  fragrant  cigaretto  beneath 
your  spreading  vines  and  fig-trees?  or  chas- 
ing the  fleeing  Apache  with  Crook,  as  of 
yore,  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona?  Every  plau- 
sible excuse  and  possible  occupation  I  have 
imagined  for  you,  to  account  for  your  not  an- 
swering my  frequent  epistles  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  which  I  have  fired  off  pertina- 
ciously at  you,  without  so  much  as  the  snap 
of  a  cap  in  return.  Why  treat  an  old  pal 
thus,  —  one  of  the  old  crowd  that  swore  eter- 
nal loyalty  on  Commencement  Day,  four 
years  ago,  around  the  groaning  tables  of  Har- 
vard Hall?  That  you  are  "alive  and  kick- 
ing," and  a  fit  subject  for  these  gibes  of  mine, 
I  know  from  Bob  Staples  of  '63,  who  writes 
from  Los  Angeles  to  his  sister  here,  Mrs. 
Cortlandt  of  New  York,  aunt  of  your  old 
flame  Miss  Price,  that  he  has  fleeting  visions 
of  you,  occasionally,  pegging  across  country 
on  a  runt  of  a  Spanish  nag,  "up  to  your 
ears  in  wool,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and  riding 
into  the  good  graces  of  your  compatriots  of 
the  Golden  Land,  on  the  strength  of  those 
charms  that  worked  such  havoc  among  the 
Cambridge  fair  in  bucolic  days  gone  by,  — 
you  sly  dog !  This  is  positively  all  that  1  have 
heard  of  you  since  you  sent  your  ode  to  our 


triennial  supper,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  —  a 
sorry  substitute  for  your  jovial  self,  but  a 
success,  I  assure  you,  as  was  voted  unan- 
imously by  the  fellows,  when  Perkins,  our 
chorister,  had  finished  reading  it  in  his  usual 
good  form ;  after  which,  a  toast  drunk  in  si- 
lence, "  To  the  '  Occidental  Wool  Grower,' — 
May  his  wool  never  grow  less!"  All  this 
yon  have  probably  heard  before  from  others 
of  the  class ;  and  I  write  now  with  the  most 
direful  intentions,  believe  me.  Believe,  and 
tremble;  for  I  write  to  give  you  one  more 
chance  of  retrieving  your  reputation,  to  tell 
you  that  the  winter  gayeties  are  setting  in. 
Mother  and  the  governor  have  gone  to  Flor- 
ida till  April;  and  you  must  come  on  and 
keep  Bachelor's  Hall  with  me  till  the  first 
crocus  appears,  or  longer,  if  you  will.  "  Sim- 
ply this,  and  nothing  more."  I  will  not  be 
put  off  with  "No."  Your  herders  can  take 
care  of  your  spring  clip,  on  which  I  under- 
stand you  shepherds  build  your  hopes  and 
fortunes ;  or,  if  you  come  on  instanter,  perhaps 
you  can  get  back  in  time  for  it  yourself.  At 
any  rate,  come  you  must;  if  your  blamed 
sheep  all  die  of  the  foot-rot  in  your  absence, 
or  the  mills  of  Christendom  cry  in  vain  for 
your  wool,  —  murtherous  thought !  By  the 
way,  if  you  are  "  up  to  your  ears  in  wool,"  as 
Staples  writes,  please  be  kind  enough  to  un- 
roll yourself,  and  present  yourself  clothed, 
and  in  your  right  mind  at  Rolfe  Hall,  or  you 
will  be  too  outre"  &  mutton  for  me  to  let  loose 
among  the  timid  lambs  of  Washington.  Put 
wampum  in  thy  belt,  fellow,  don  the  garb  of 
the  pale  face,  and  turn  your  moccasons,  like 
a  faithful  pilgrim,  eastward.  Unless  you 
do  this,  and  telegraph  me  en  route,  "Pec- 
cavi,  I  am  coming,"  you  are  ostracized  for- 
ever, and  no  longer  the  friend  of 
Yours  devotedly, 

HARRY  ROL.FE. 
1793  I  Street. 

Rolfe  Hall,  as  its  bachelor  lord,  the 
above  writer,  had  dubbed  it  in  his 
letter,  re-echoed  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter three  weeks  later,  as  Rolfe,  emerg- 
ing from  the  smoking-room  after  a 
post-prandial  cigar,  ran  his  eye  over 
a  telegram  just  handed  in  at  the 
door :  "  Ogden,  Utah,  -25th  January, 
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1873.  Mr.  Harry  Rolfe,  1793  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pecdarvi : 
I  am  coming.  Tom  Haliburton  i" 

Amused  at  the  literal  manner  in 
which  his  instructions  had  been  fol- 
lowed, as  well  as  at  the  La^in  of  the 
telegraph  wire,  Rolfe  ordered  rooms 
next  his  own  put  in  order,  and,  light- 
ing a  fresh  cigar,  sauntered  out  to  the 
club  on  15th  Street,  meditating  pleas- 
ant diversions  and  fetes  innumerable 
for  his  obedient  classmate,  who  was, 
at  the  time,  just  about  climbing  the 
western  slope  of  the  backbone  of  the 
continent,  or  waiting,  perhaps,  to  be 
snowed  in  between  some  of  its  nu- 
merous vertebrae. 

A  week  later,  and  there  came  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  door-bell  of  Rolfe 
Hall,  —  a  pull  as  of  some  one  who 
meant  business  ;  different  far  from 
the  languid  tugs  of  the  flaneur  diplo- 
mats, "  representatives  of  an  effete 
civilization,"  and  the  drows}'  beaux 
who  usually  presented  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  Hall  during  the 
season.  Such  a  pull  could  have  come 
only  from  the  hand  of  a  hero,  —  a 
hand  that  had  grasped  the  rifle  and 
hurled  the  lasso,  fought  valiantly  in 
a  street  mob,  defending  an  insulted 
woman,  and  given  hard  blows  in  the 
face  of  adversit}^.  Somnolent  James 
in  the  basement,  discussing  last 
night's  ball  with  the  cook,  recognized 
the  summons  of  a  hero,  dropped  the 
portcullis  of  silence  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  Marquis  of  Gewgaw's 
imperial  turn-out,  and  astonished  the 
bronze  sentinels  in  the  front  hall  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  answered 
it,  and  the  martial  precision  with 
which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  the 
hero's  inquiry,  "  Is  Mr.  Rolfe  at 
home?" 

"  Ave,  Csesar,"  said  the  voice  of 
Rolfe  from  th'e  library. 


"  Tu  quoque"  responded  the  clas- 
sical wool-grower,  as  they  met  on  the 
threshold,  and  shook  hands  for  the 
first  time  for  four  years. 

"  Glad  to  see  you."  "  How  are 
you?"  "What's  the  news?"  "How's 
your  scalp  ?  "  and  many  other  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered,  as 
the  two  stood  grasping  manly  fists, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  recollect  the 
grip  of  their  last  secret  society  in 
college  ;  till  Haliburton,  doffing  his 
Ulster,  the  metaphorical  woolly  en- 
velope "up  to  the  ears"  hinted  at 
by  Staples,  retired  to  renovate  him- 
self after  his  trans-continental  jour- 
ney, and  join  Rolfe  later  at  lunch, 
where  we  leave  them  for  a  while. 

Tom  Haliburton,  grower  of  wool, 
and  .rider  of  the  fiery  mustang,  a 
quondam  student  and  frequenter  of 
the  scions  of  civilization,  —  where,  — 

"  Some  with  the  ladies  in  their  chambers  ply 
Their  bounding  elasticity  of  heel "  ; 

and  others  subside  in  cosy  tete-a-tete 
with  Beauty,  —  had  gladdened  this 
mundane  sphere,  "  this  lachrymable 
vale  of  miserjV  as  Boccaccio  has 
it,  with  somewhat  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  manly  growth,  — 
which  would  seem  to  place  his  birth 
much  nearer  the  age  of  trilobites  and 
dodos  than  if  it  were  stated  simply 
that  he  was  about  twenty-six  years 
old.  Up  to  his  majority  he  had  been 
an  eastern  man,  graduating  with 
Rolfe  at  Cambridge,  and  suddenly 
leaving  his  friends  and  his  intended 
profession  for  the  freedom  of  west- 
ern life.  A  volunteer  aid  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Crook,  murdering 
Apaches  in  Arizona  ;  a  patient  waiter 
at  the  mouth  of  a  gold  hole  in  east- 
ern California,  whence  fortunes  were 
to  be  ejected,  but  somehow  managed 
to  hang  fire  ;  and  lastly,  in  his  role 
of  the  "  Occidental  Wool  Grower," 
he  had  seen  many  phases  of  west- 
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ern  experience,  and  revelled  as  only 
a  gentleman  Bohemian  may  in  the 
wild  glory  of  al  fresco  life  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Manj^-tongued  Rumor 
was  lousy  winnowing  out  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  relapse  into  semi-bar- 
baric life  of  one  whose  happiness  was 
thought  to  hinge  on  luxury  and  the 
soft  delights  of  cities  :  she  heard  of 
paternal  coffers  depleted  by  the  vora- 
cious maw  of  Pennsylvania  oil-wells  ; 
and,  whizzing  over  the  abodes  of 
men,  she  announced  that  the  auri 
sacra  fames  had  lured  him  to  the  land 
of  auriferous  hillsides.  She  learned 
of  declining  health,  of  inherited 
Norseman  love  of  adventure,  of  con- 
tempt for  the  petty  life  in  towns,  and 
of  a  thousand  causes  ;  until  at  last, 
fanning  herself  with  languid  gossip 
under  the  drooping  elms  of  Cam- 
bridge, she  was  aware  of  a  billowy 
voice  blown  from  a  shady  tree  on  the 
college  campus,  swaying  gently  in 
the  twilight  breeze  ;  and  this  was  what 
it  said  to  Dame  Rumor :  "  Scarcely 
five  years  ago  I  hung,  with  my  trem- 
bling leaves,  close  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  Hall  yonder.  It  was  the 
evening  of  Class  Da}r,  —  his  Class 
Day.  Crowds  and  lights  were  below  ; 
and  the  pulsing  waves  of  song  shook 
my  quivering  foliage.  Youth  and 
Beauty  were  glad  ;  and,  in  the  win- 
dow yonder,  he  sat  with  his  love  be- 
side him,  —  his  love,  in  the  pride  of 
her  glory.  I  saw  that  their  faces 
were  sad  at  the  thought  of  the  day 
and  its  parting.  I  heard  as  he  told 
her  he  loved  her ;  and  she  laughed  in 
his  face." 

The  eavesdropping  elm  had  heard 
aright ;  and  eager  Rumor  was  not 
slow  in  wafting  the  news  to  those 
who  cared  to  hear.  Yes,  manly, 
broad-shouldered  Haliburton  had  fled 
from  a  woman,  —  fled  from  the  scenes 
which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  bit- 


terest memories,  as  the  soldier  shuns 
the  field  where  he  has  suffered  defeat. 
Out  into  the  broad-stretching  West, 
with  its  diverting  scenery  and  novel 
life,  he  hastened,  endeavoring  al- 
ways to  crowd  out  of  his  heart  the 
thought  that  he  had  ever  been  ass 
enough  to  love  a  woman,  or  to  tell 
her  so.  And  yet  this  statement  does 
him  injustice ;  for  his  ideal  and  his 
faith  were  too  high  and  great  to  allow 
him  to  call  the  loving  a  woman  an 
asinine  proceeding.  What  he  really 
tried  to  stifle,  unknown  to  himself, 
was  the  innate  consciousness  that 
woman  was  a  Sphinx  to  him,  whose 
riddle  he  never  could  read  aright. 
Manly,  straightforward,  earnest  him- 
self, he  erred  in  thinking  all  the  world 
of  the  same  character  ;  and,  while  he 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  woman  in 
the  abstract,  and  had  surely  the  best 
reason  possible  for  believing  in  the 
sincerity  and  trustfulness  of  many 
devoted  relations,  the  very  attitude 
of  his  mind  forbade  his  understand- 
ing the  woman  of  society,  with  her 
vanity,  her  love  of  conquest  and  of 
torture,  her  varying  moods  and  im- 
pulses, and  her  harpy  greed  of  vic- 
tims. The  tangled  web  of  her  feel- 
ings and  affections  he  never  could 
thoroughly  ravel ;  and  hence,  med- 
dling with  it,  he  had  been  caught  in 
its  meshes  and  thrown.  With  the 
changes  of  Locksley  Hall  ringing  in 
his  heart,  and  the  lightest  of  mock- 
ing laughs  haunting  his  ears,  he  rode 
and  fought  and  delved  in  the  wilder- 
ness, nurse  of  mighty  men,  and  tried 
to  build  a  wall  of  stout  experience 
between  his  past  and  his  future. 

And  as  happens  with  many  who 
have  analyzed  the  causes  of  their 
defeat,  as  the  man  in  "  Happy 
Thoughts  "  bethinks  himself  at  home 
of  the  witticism  that  should  have 
saved  him  at  the  party,  Haliburton, 
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in  the  midst  of  wildest  work,  contin- 
ually brooding  over  the  past,  thought 
at  last  that  he  had  read  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx,  and  that  she  should  be 
Sphinx  to  him  no  longer.  Calmer 
moments  and  a  more  distant  point  of 
vision  had  enabled  him  to  look  more 
clearly  at  the  causes  of  his  failure, 
and  burnish  again  his  tarnished  ideal : 
no  wily  siren  should  again  lure  him 
to  destruction  ;  but  he  should  wait 
till  the  proper  moment,  till  the  "  not 
impossible  she "  arrived,  when  he 
would  know  it  instinctively,  and  all 
would  be  well. 

To  look  at  him  now,  smoking  a 
placid  cigar,  you  would  hardly  imag- 
ine him  linked  to  any  such  tender  com- 
muning with  himself,  or  as  having 
passed  through  so  romantic  an  expe- 
rience. A  tall,  broad-chested,  leonine 
style  of  man,  with  a  brown  mane, 
which  he  every  now  and  then  threw 
back  with  an  energetic,  equine  move- 
ment, when  it  fell  on  his  forehead,  a 
pair  of  half-melancholy  gray  eyes,  a 
well-bronzed,  calm  face,  and  a  broad, 
flowing  beard  and  mustache  match- 
ing his  hair,  but  with  a  suspicion  of 
golden  sheen  when  seen  in  sunlight, 
—  the  result  of  much  exposure  to 
wind  and  weather,  —  thus  he  was  to 
look  upon,  clothed  now  in  a  uniform 
suit  of  gray,  arid  lounging  in  easy, 
artistic  grace.  After  a  half-hour's 
talk  with  him,  a  woman  might  call 
him  vain,  from  a  certain  sense  and 
exhibition  of  assured  power  ;  know- 
ing him,  she  would  call  him  the  most 
humble-minded  of  men,  from  the  very 
presence  of  this  latent,  reserved  force, 
and  his  modest  display  of  it.  He  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  man  biding  his  time 
for  great  and  heroic  deeds.  If  any 
fault  were  to  be  found  with  him  in 
this  regard,  it  might  be  that  this  bid- 
ing of  the  proper  time  was  rather  too 
chronic  and  confirmed  a  habit,  and 


had  its  influence  in  various  phases  of 
his  character.  He  was  too  apt  to 
think  that  all  things  would  come  out 
about  right  in  the  end,  without  wor- 
riment,  He  was  enough  of  a  fatalist 
to  say,  that  if  two  persons  were  meant 
for  each  other,  Fate  would  be  sure  to 
bring  them  together,  sooner  or  later. 
He  could  not  s}Tmpathize  with  the 
ambitious  energy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  chronicle  story,  that  when 
Raleigh  had  scratched  on  a  window- 
pane,  ''obvious  to  the  queen's  eye," — 
"Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall," 

Elizabeth,  "  either  espying,  or  being 

shown"  it,  underwrote,  — 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all." 

In  other  words,  he  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  wait  for  the  fruit  to  drop 
into  his  mouth,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  climb  for  it,  —  the  most 
deplorable  blemish  in  a  heroic  soul, 
and  born  of  his  fatalist  turn  of  mind. 
And  finally,  he  was  far  too  much  of 
an  idealist  and  enthusiast,  in  an 
age  of  money-changers  and  triflers  ; 
though  this  was  a  fact  learned  only 
after  much  acquaintance  with  him. 

To  see  him  now,  coming  down  the 
steps  with  Rolfe  for  an  afternoon 
stroll,  you  would  say  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  seen  a  deal  of  experi- 
ence, but  rather  of  the  woods  and  the 
fields  than  of  woman. 

There  was  an  easy  swing  and  con- 
sciousness of  power  in  his  walk,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  lounging, 
ennuye  gait  of  his  sleek  friend,  to 
whom  life  thus  far  had  been  an  ova- 
tion of  good  dinners,  easy  conscience, 
and  calm  self-satisfaction ;  who  had 
reversed  the  maxim  of  Aristotle, 
that  "  The  end  of  work  is  to  enjoy 
leisure,"  to  "  The  beginning  and  end 
of  life  is  to  enjoy  leisure."  They 
strolled  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  West  End,  Rolfe  acting  as 
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cicerone,  and  pointing  Cut  the  houses 
of  his  friends,  —  the  abodes  of  beauty 
and  castles  of  wealth  with  which  that 
quarter  of  Washington  is  filled. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  of  a  pre- 
mature spring  day  ;  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  fashionable  loiterers 
and  busy  callers,  sauntering  from  one 
gay  reception  to  another.  As  Rolfe 
lifted  his  hat  again  and  again  to  the 
passers-b}T,  and  Haliburton  touched 
his  own,  the  latter  envied  him  his 
brilliant  and  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  the  easy  familiarity  with  which 
every  one  greeted  him,  seeing  in  it 
the  cause  of  his  self-content.  Rolfe 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  comment 
and  chatty  description,  as  the  crowd 
rolled  b}T,  and  they  met,  now  a  dapper 
diplomat,  passing  with  mincing  gait 
from  salon  to  salon;  now  a  gay  belle, 
borne  along  on  a  tide  of  flattery  from 
her  attendant  cavaliers  ;  now  a  group 
of  rustics,  gaping  with  wonder  at  the 
novel  pageant,  and  inquiring  for  the 
house  of  their  "  member,"  on  whom 
they  meditate  an  onslaught  in  their 
capacity  of  admiring  constituents ; 
and  now  an  aged  dowager,  stepping 
ponderously  from  her  carriage,  while 
"  Buttons "  flies  forward  to  receive 
her  wraps.  Haliburton  was  looking  at 
the  changing  scene  with  a  quizzical 
expression,  —  half  wonder,  half  con- 
tempt,— when,  as  they  approached  the 
house  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where 
crowds  were  pouring  in  to  the  after- 
noon reception,  Rolfe  dashed  forward 
to  meet  a  landau  approaching  from 
the  other  direction,  leaving  Tom  as- 
tonished at  his  move.  He  saw  him 
shake  hands  familiarly  with  some  one 
over  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  as 
the  steps  were  let  down,  hand  out  a 
beauty  in  blue  silk  and  chinchilla, 
whom  he  escorted  to  the  door,  where 
he  bowed,  and  left  her.  What  Tom's 
feelings  were  when  he  saw  this  radi- 


ant being  glide  across  the  sidewalk, 
with  head  slightly  bent  forward,  and 
grace  in  every  movement,  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
seen  their  brightest  ideal,  which  they 
have  fashioned  and  moulded  from  the 
filmy  atoms  of  thought,  aspiration, 
and  experience,  suddenly  appear  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  tangible  flesh  and 
blood.  A  cyme  at  his  elbow  would 
have  said  to  Haliburton,  "  Don't 
be  excited.  Here  is  but  a  mass  of 
milliners'  goods,  golden  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  a  passably  fine  young 
woman.  Plenty  more  like  her.  Come 
along  to  the  club  "  But,  as  she  turned 
her  head  towards  him,  bowing  to 
Rolfe,  and  he  caught  sight  of  her  face, 
of  most  beautiful  oval,  surpassingly 
fair,  and  heightened  in  its  fairness 
by  long,  dark  eyelashes  shading  the 
loveliest  of  blue  eyes,  "  blue  as  the 
eyes  of  love,"  blue  silk,  chinchilla, 
and  wild  roses  crowning  her  simply- 
coiled  hair  in  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible of  airy  bonnets,  he  asked  of 
his  fatalist  heart,  "  How  now?"  feel- 
ing that  the  supreme  moment  had 
come ;  and  a  delicate  tattoo  under 
his  waistcoat,  like  spiritualistic  raps, 
answered,  "  All  is  well." 

Naturally  of  a  well-controlled 
manner,  he  asked  casually  of  Rolfe, 
as  he  joined  him,  — 

"  Who 's  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Miss  Lilian  Meredith,  the  great 
*  swell '  of  the  winter." 

"  Rather  a  fine-looking  girl." 

"  Fine  !  I  should  say  so  !  A  per- 
fect angel !  Lovely,  good,  and  rich, 
ever3rthing  that  a  mundane  angel 
should  be.  Wait  till  you  know  her. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  leaving  you  so 
abruptly :  but  I  'm  to  dance  the  '  Ger- 
man '  with  her  this  evening  ;  and,  as 
she 's  been  ill  for  several  days,  I 
wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  were  cer- 
tainly coming  to-night.  By  the  way, 
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would  you  like  to  go  in  to  the  recep- 
tion ?  I  could  atone  for  my  rudeness, 
by  presenting  you  to  Miss  Meredith, 
though  you  '11  see  her  this  evening." 

"No,  no,  let's  walk.  I  haven't 
gotten  the  rattle  of  the  car  wheels  out 
of  my  ears  yet,  —  all  the  way  from 
Trisco,  you  know.  I  want  to  get  the 
la}T  of  the  land,  too,  before  I  make  my 
debut  among  your  fair  sirens  ;  so  that  I 
may  not  be  led  astray  into  any  of  their 
enchanted  gardens  and  Domdaniel 
retreats." 

"  Come  down  to  the  florist's  with 
me  a  moment,"  said  Rolfe.  "  I  want 
to  order  my  bouquet  sent  up." 

They  entered  a  scrupulously  neat 
little  florist's  shop  on  14th  Street, 
bright  with  azaleas,  roses,  hyacinths, 
and  a  multitude  of  flowers  ;  and  Rolfe 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  bou- 
quet which  he  had  bespoken  (he 
alwa}*s  paid  personal  attention  to  the 
bouquets  which  he  sent ;  and  they 
were  models  of  taste) ,  handing  Doug- 
las the  address  of  Miss  Meredith  on 
K  Street,  with  his  card.  As  Rolfe 
stepped  to  the  rear  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  bent  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  an 
opening  Marshal  Neil  bud  on  a  lower 
shelf,  Haliburton  hurriedly  ordered 
the  florist  to  send  to  the  same  address 
a  mass  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  which 
he  saw  freshly  cut  in  a  box  near  by, 
telling  him  to  tie  them  up  simply  and 
gracefully,  a  la  Boston.  He  scratched 
on  a  blank  card,  "For  Miss  Mere- 
dith," which  he  put  in  an  envelope, 
superscribed  to  her,  saying  to  Doug- 
las, as  Rolfe  returned,  "  I'll  see  you 
to-morrow." 

"Quite  a  pretty  shop,  isn't  it?" 
said  Rolfe. 

"Neatest  little  box  I  ever  saw," 
said  Haliburton,  stooping  carelessly 
to  pick  two  or  three  sprays  of  lilies 
from  those  that  he  had  ordered,  and 
depositing  them  in  his  hat. 


They  walked  home  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  White  House,  encountering 
the  same  throng  of  callers,  now  huny- 
ing  home  to  dine,  and  prepare  for  the 
evening's  routs.  In  this  our  worthy 
pair  imitated  them,  dining  in  regal 
bachelor  form,  and  retiring  to  their 
rooms  about  eight,  to  array  them- 
selves in  purple  and  fine  linen  for  the 
"  German,"  to  which  Rolfe  had  per- 
suaded Haliburton  to  accompany 
him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"He  noticed  each  fold  of  her  filmy  dress, 

As  he  looked  at  her  sitting  there, 
At  the  sapphires  and  pearls  that  lay  close 

on  her  breast, 

And  the  blue  that  was  twined  in  her 
hair." 

THE  German  at  which  our  back- 
woodsman was  to  make  his  first 
plunge  into  the  fashionable  vortex 
was  one  of  those  known  to  the  beau 
monde  of  Washington  as  a  "  B. 
G."  These  nrystic  initials  standing 
not,  as  the  envious  uninvited  were 
apt  to  say,  for  "Bad  Grub"  or 
"  Beastly  Grind,"  but  signifying  sim- 
ply "  Bachelor's  German." 

"  The  finest  room  in  town,  and  the 
best  floor,  to  my  mind,  by  long 
odds !  "  said  Rolfe  to  his  friend,  as 
they  emerged  into  such  a  blaze  of 
light,  such  a  rush  of  sound  and 
dazzle  of  color,  that  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  Haliburton  like  some  bright 
dream  ;  and  he  half  expected  to  open 
his  eyes  the  next  instant  on  his  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  to  see  the  quiv- 
ering outlines  of  the  hills  faint  against 
a  silver  moonlit  sk3r,  and  to  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  little  stream,  falling 
into  the  soft  silence. 

The  Autograph  Waltz  was  ringing 
out  over  the  ceaseless  buzz  of  talk ; 
and,  borne  on  its  buoyant  waves, 
couple  after  couple  floated  by,  now 
fast,  now  slow,  presenting  to  eyes 
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long  unused  to  ball-rooms  a  bewil- 
dering panorama  of  "  beauty  and 
fashion." 

Haliburton  was  at  length  routed 
from  his  trance  as  his  friend  tapped 
him  jocosely  on  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claiming, — 

"  Well,  old  boy,  when  you  can 
tear  j^ourself  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  that  'gushing  thing*  in 
pink,  I  will  introduce  you  to  the 
leader,  and  see  what  he  will  do  about 
a  seat  for  3rou." 

"  Excuse  the  seeming  preoccupa- 
tion," said  Tom,  laughing  ;  "  but, 
after  this  long  interval,  a  woman  in 
full  war-paint  awakes  in  me  emotions 
in  which  admiration  is  largely  mingled 
with  awe." 

"Ah,  Treadwell!"  said  Rolfe  to 
a  young  man,  who  at  that  moment 
paused  near  them,  under  the  musi- 
cians' gallery,  and  signed  to  the  lead- 
er to  stop  the  waltz,  "  you  are  just 
the  man  I  want.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Haliburton,  the 
very  best  fellow  in  the  world ;  and 
this,  Tom,  is  Mr.  Treadwell,  our 
crack  German  leader." 

Mr.  Treadwell  was,  as  an  ambi- 
tious novelist  would  put  it,  a  youth 
of  some  twenty  summers ;  but,  had 
he  reckoned  his  age  by  Germans, 
Methuselah  would  have  been  forced 
to  hide  his  diminished  head.  He  — 
Treadwell,  not  Methuselah  —  was 
universally  voted  the  only  man  who 
could  put  you  through  a  new  figure  ; 
and  his  patience  with  the  slow-of- 
comprehension  was  inexhaustible. 
Add  to  this  the  fact,  that,  though 
provided  with  a  fair  amount  of  the 
small  coin  current  in  society  as  con- 
versation, his  heels  rather  than  his 
head  might  be  termed  his  strong 
point  or  points,  and  one  can  readily 
understand  his  success  in  the  dancing 
world.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Rolfe's 


complimentary  remark,  Treadwell 
smiled  so  as  to  display  his  white  teeth 
to  the  best  advantage,  and,  pressing 
Haliburton's  hand  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  assured  him  of  the  lively 
pleasure  he  felt  in  making  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  his  hope  that  he 
would  enjoy  his  visit. 

"  And  how  about  a  seat  for  him  ?  " 
said  Rolfe ;  "  Tom,  you  have  no 
partner,  I  think?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied?  Tom.  "  I  never 
should  have  the'  courage  to  thrust 
nryself  on  one  of  these  fastidious 
damsels  for  a  whole  evening." 

"  O,  nonsense  !  "  said  his  friend. 
"  Don't  you  see  they're  all  dying  to 
know  you  ?  You  are  attracting  more 
attention  now  than  any  girl  in  the 
room ;  any  one  would  be  proud  to 
dance  with  you." 

"  If  I  find  any  particularly  nice 
girl  who  wants  you,  still  disengaged, 
you  won't  mind  trying?"  said  Mr. 
Treadwell,  insinuatingly. 

"  "Well,  no ;  sooner  than  spoil  her 
evening,  I  would  make  the  attempt," 
said  Tom,  jocosely ;  "but  I  think 
I'm  pretty  safe." 

"  Suppose  we  make  the  tour  of  the 
room,  just  that  you  may  run  your  eye 
over  them,"  suggested  Rolfe ;  and, 
taking  his  friend's  arm,  he  drew  him 
out  upon  the  floor. 

The  German  was  just  forming : 
men  were  rushing  insanely  about  in 
search  of  their  partners,  or  the  seats 
they  had  reserved.  The  committee 
were  endeavoring  to  satisfy  every 
one's  demands  and  to  answer  all  the 
questions  asked  them  at  once.  Girls 
were  settling  themselves  in  their 
places,  casting  appraising  glances  at 
each  other's  dresses,  or  trying  to  find 
out  where  their  particular  intimates 
were  to  sit.  The  floor  was  gradually 
clearing ;  and,  by  the  time  our  hero 
and  his  host  had  completed  the  tour 
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of  the  hall,  the  chaotic  mass  of  bright 
color  had  resolved  itself  into  a  rain- 
bow-hued  circle,  leaving  the  whole 
centre  free. 

"  How  late  Miss  Meredith  is  !  "  said 
Harry  ;  "  we  shall  miss  the  first  figure, 
if  she  don't  come  soon.  Ah !  there 
she  is  now,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
relief,  as  he  turned  towards  the  dress- 
ing-room door.  "  Do  3^ou  see,  Tom, 
the  tall  girl  in  white,  with  her  hands 
full  of  flowers  ?  " 

No  need  to  point  her  out :  Tom  had 
seen  her  first,  and  in  that  rapid  glance 
had  recognized  with  the  queerest, 
pleasantest  feeling  his  bouquet,  —  the 
lilies  he  had  sent  her,  —  occupying  a 
conspicuous  position  among  the  mass 
of  roses  in  her  hand.  He  watched 
Rolfe  as  he  made  his  wa}r  to  her  side, 
and  envied  him  his  self-possession,  as 
he  saw  him  take  that  little  hand  in 
his,  and  yet,  apparently,  remain  as 
cool  as  ever.  How  much  lovelier  she 
was  now  even  than  he  had  thought ! 
If  the  brightness  of  her  hair  had 
dazzled  him  when  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  only  when  half  concealed 
b}7  her  bonnet,  now  as  he  looked  at 
the  coronet  of  burnished  gold,  in  con- 
trast with  which  her  long  lashes 
seemed  all  the  darker,  he  unconscious- 
ly recalled  half-forgotten  fairy  tales 
of  the  fair  .one  with  locks  of  gold, 
whose  tresses  were  so  brilliant  that 
no  man  dared  look  on  them. 

u  Who  was  that  handsome  man 
with  you  this  afternoon  ?  "  said  Miss 
Meredith,  putting  her  hand  through 
her  partner's  arm.  "  He  was  so  de- 
lightfully big  and  strong  looking,  just 
the  sort  of  man  one  can  never  pass 
unnoticed ! " 

"  Ah !  you  are  all  alike,"  sighed 
Rolfe  ;  "  you  women,  Miss  Lily,  are 
always  caught  by  the  '  meretricious 
charms'  of  outside  show.  Beauty, 
you  know,  is  but  skin-deep ;  and,  if 


3rou  did  but  know  it,  we  plain  men 
possess  —  " 

"  Every  moral  quality,  of  course  !  " 
she  interrupted ;  "  you  know,  Mr. 
Rolfe,  nobody  appreciates  }rou  more 
than  I ;  and  then,  you  see,  I  knew  he 
was  a  friend  of  }rours,  and  so  natu- 
rally I  wished  to  know  him." 

What  man,  not  stone,  could  have 
resisted  such  words,  accompanied 
with  such  a  look,  half-laughing,  half- 
coquettish,  and  wholly  ensnaring? 

"  '  Speak  of  an  angel,' "  said  Rolfe  ; 
"  there  he  is  now,  looking  at  you." 

Leaning  against  the  wall,  Halibur- 
ton  had  been  watching  every  one  of 
her  easy,  graceful  movements  as  she 
walked  up  the  room,  the  soft,  snowy 
clouds  of  her  tulle  dress  floating 
around  her.  He  had  noted  the  glance 
and  smile  with  which  she  had  last 
spoken  ;  and  his  heart  was  contracted 
with  a  strange,  painful  thrill. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  what 
a  fool  I  am !  What  is  it  to  me  if 
Harry's  partner  chooses  to  flirt  with 
him,  or  even,"  —  for  it  seemed  to 
him  impossible  that  those  clearest 
eyes  could  be  deceiving,  —  "  perhaps 
she  means  it ;  I  'm  sure  he  deserves 
it,  dear  old  fellow  !  " 

So  with  a  sigh,  the  cause  of  which 
was  not  very  clear  even  to  himself,  he 
forcibly  detached  his  eyes  from  the 
blue  and  white  and  gold  that  so  en- 
thralled them,  and  endeavored  to  find 
equal  pleasure  in  following  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  young  lad}'  in  pink^ 
ironically  spoken  of  by  Rolfe  as  u  a 
gushing  thing,"  who  was  just  then 
bringing  the  full  batteries  of  a  pair 
of  flashing  dark  eyes  to  bear  upon  the 
young  gentleman  by  her  side,  no  other  ; 
than  our  fascinating  friend,  Tread- 
well  ;  who,  rising  at  this  moment,  with 
one  comprehensive  glance  assured 
himself  that  all  were  in  their  places, 
and,  giving  the  necessary  signal,  the 
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band  broke  out  with  those  first  deli- 
cious chords  of  the  v<  Thousand  and 
One  Nights." 

Tom  still  stood  with  his  back  against 
a  window-frame,  observing  with  some 
amusement  the  hopeless  efforts  of  the 
uninitiated  to  fathom  the  nvvsteries 
of  the  basket-figure,  when,  as  he 
glanced  towards  the  leader,  he  found 
that  gentleman's' eye  fixed  upon  him, 
and  saw  that  he  was  making  signs  to 
him,  which  seemed  to  urge  him  to 
leave  his  isolated  position,  and  tempt 
his  fate  more  boldly.  Thinking  that, 
since  he  was  at  a  ball,  he  might  as  well 
see  what  was  to  be  seen,  Haliburton 
obeyed  the  friendly  signals,  and  hav- 
ing with  some  difficulty  made  his  way 
through  the  outside  ring  of  wall- 
flowers, was  accosted  immediately  by 
Harry  Rolfe,  who  had  come  up  un- 
seen. 

"  Ah !  here  you  are,"  he  said ; 
"  don't  think  I  had  forgotten  you,  my 
boy  ;  only  I  had  to  lead  out  with  my 
partner,  }TOU  know;  Tread  well  will 
give  3'ou  a  turn  ;  he  alwa}rs  does  men 
who  have  no  partners.  Whom  shall 
I  introduce  you  to,  3rour  little  friend 
in  rose-color  ?  " 

"  If  you  give  me  my  choice,"  re- 
plied Tom,  "  I  think  if  you  would 
present  me  to  Miss  Meredith ;  but 
perhaps  she  —  " 

"  My  friend,  she  wants  to  know 
you,"  answered  Rolfe  ;  and,  before 
the  effect  produced  by  this  announce- 
ment had  had  time  to  subside,  our 
hero  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  "  Fair  one  with  locks  of  gold." 

"  Miss  Lily,  I  want  to  introduce 
my  dearest  friend :  Mr.  Haliburton, 
Miss  Meredith  "  ;  and  the  sweet  eyes 
were  raised  to  his,  and  the  low  voice 
said  softly,  — 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you,  Mr. 
Haliburton,  that  I  can  hardly  realize 
we  have  never  met  before  !  " 


Hackneyed  words,  that  any  girl  in 
the  course  of  her  first  season  learns 
to  say  to  a  man  who  is  presented  by 
an  old  friend  ;  but  to  Tom  they  were 
as  fresh  and  real  as  if  no  other  had 
ever  uttered  or  listened  to  them  be- 
fore. 

What  could  he  say  to  this  beauti- 
ful, gracious  vision,  who,  amid  all  the 
brilliant  excitements  of  her  life,  had 
found  time  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
as  he  ?  But,  however  the  gratitude 
and  almost  reverential  admiration  of 
his  heart  might  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  express,  as  he  wished,  his 
sense  of  her  goodness  ;  still  there 
was  nothing  awkward  about  the  few 
words  in  which  he  strove  to  answer 
her  ;  and  the  handsome  face  that  bent 
towards  her  lost  none  of  its  beauty 
by  the  flush  that  would  show  even 
through  the  bronze  of  two  years  in 
the  wilds. 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  said  to  herself, 
taking  in  with  the  look  of  a  connois- 
seur the  splendid  coloring  of  the  deep 
gray  eyes  and  tawny  beard,  which 
could  not  yet  quite  hide  the  firm,  yet 
tender  lines  of  his  mouth. 

As  he  took  the  vacant  seat  by  her 
side,  her  eye  fell  on  the  lily  of  the 
vallej'in  his  button-hole, and,  glancing 
with  a  sudden  thought  at  the  flowers 
sent  her  anon3Tmously  that  evening, 
she  looked  quickly  up  at  him,  as  if  to 
read  confirmation  of  her  suspicion  in 
his  face.  His  eyes  looked  into  hers  ; 
and,  reading  her  unspoken  question 
in  their  clear  depths,  he  answered,  — 

"  Yes,  it  was  I ;  }*ou  are  not  of- 
fended at  my  presumption  ?  " 

"  Offended?  I  could  not  but  be 
pleased  ;  but  how  did  }rou  know  that 
lilies  of  the  valley  were  my  pet  flow- 
ers?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  somehow 
they  seemed  most  like  you !  " 

To  how   many  compliments  well 
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turned,  ornate,  complete,  has  she  not 
listened  ever  since  she  can  remem- 
ber ?  and  yet  now  a  strange,  odd  sen- 
sation of  understanding  for  the  first 
time  the  meaning  of  what  she  hears 
comes  over  her  ;  and,  as  much  to  her 
own  astonishment  as  to  his,  her  eyes 
sink,  and  a  soft  pink  flush  dawns  on 
her  fair  cheek,  admirably  relieving 
her  long  drooped  lashes. 

As  for  a  moment  Haliburton 
paused  to  check  the  tumult  in  his 
heart  that  absolutely  forbade  speech, 
a  voice  close  to  him  said,  in  an  accent 
of  mock  despair,  — 

"  Eli  bien  I  Will  not  her  grace 
vouchsafe  one  word  to  the  humblest 
of  her  slaves  ?  will  she  not  even  deign 
a  look?" 

Haliburton  looked  up  sharply  and 
met  the  eye  of  a  dark,  slender  man, 
whose  dress  and  manner  would  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  diplomat, 
even  without  the  badge  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  with  which  his  breast  was 
decorated. 

Maximo  Octave,  Marquis  de  St. 
Pharamond,  was  a  personage  who,  in 
his  own  opinion,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
add,  in  that  of  the  world,  well  deserved 
the  good  gifts  which,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  Fortune  had  showered  upon 
him. 

Heir  to  a  great  name  as  well  as 
to  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  France, 
he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
be  denied  anything  within  the  power 
of  the  great  enchanter,  gold.  He 
was  not  handsome,  nor  did  he  covet 
mere  physical  beaut}^ ;  for,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  said,  he  possessed 
quelquechose  de  mieux;  he  was  emi- 
nently distingue. 

Most  women  pronounced  him  "  so 
interesting,"  and  declared  that  in 
the  depths  of  his  dark  eyes  there 
lurked  treasures  of  feeling,  which  it 
was  given  only  to  the  appreciative  to 


discover.  A  thorough  citizen  of  the 
world,  well  read  not  only  in  that  dull 
lore  which  is  to  be  found  in  printed 
books,  but  in  those  fair  pages  where 
"  the  light  that  lies  in  woman's  eyes  " 
is  all  we  have  to  guide  us,  M.  le 
Marquis  was  perhaps  aware  that 
mystery  is  of  all  things  the  most  en- 
ticing to  the  female  mind,  and  may 
possibly  not  have  taken  much  pains 
to  dissipate  the  illusion  that,  if  he 
so  willed  it,  a  past  full  of  thrilling 
adventure  could  be  evoked  from  the 
concealment  afforded  by  his  quiet, 
well-bred,  impenetrable  manner. 

Rumor  said  that  vast  had  been  his 
success  among  the  too  susceptible 
damsels  of  Madrid,  where  he  had 
been  for  two  years  the  "  bright,  par- 
ticular star,"  and  that  the  hopeless 
passion  he  had  inspired  in  the  breast 
of  some  impressionable  archduchess 
would  perhaps  account  for  his  sudden 
departure  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  a  chorus  of  femi- 
nine voices  was  always  ready  to  attest 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  mowed 
down  all  the  girls  on  the  Continent, 
for  he  was  "  perfectly  irresistible  "  ! 

Such  was  the  man  who  for  three 
months  had  been  Lilian  Meredith's 
shadow.  Devoted  with  that  subtle, 
delicate  homage  that  surrounds  a 
woman  as  the  very  air  she  breathes, 
alwa}7s  at  her  side  when  she  wanted 
him,  never  in  the  way,  if  by  chance 
she  was  wearied  or  out  of  spirits, 
and  offering  daily  on  the  altar  of  his 
goddess  not  only  the  intoxicating 
incense  of  a  cultivated  flattery,  but 
what,  alas !  in  this  degenerate  age 
seems  the  royal  road  to  a  woman's 
favor,  the  sweetest,  rarest  flowers, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  Lilian  was 
flattered,  if  she  allowed  him  to  affi- 
cher  himself  ever}' where  as  the  most 
assiduous  of  all  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers ? 
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What  if  he  did  not  dance  the  Bos- 
ton ?  In  the  Deuxtemps  he  was  in- 
deed peerless  ;  and  on  his  partner  was 
of  course  lost  the  peculiarity  of  the 
continental  coat-tail,  impelling  it  to 
fly  out  at  right  angles  to  its  wearer, 
even  though  that  wearer  be  a  mar- 
quis, and  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water. 

t>-  Spoilt  child  as  she  was,  Lilian's 
'•heart,  au  fond,  was  too  "pure  worn-, 
anly"  to  find  satisfaction  really  in 
the  studied  adoration  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  however  artistically  true 
to  nature ;  but,  woman-like,  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
holding  in  her  chains  a  man  on 
whom  every  other  girl  in  town  had 
cast  the  eye  of  longing,  and  who, 
besides,  possessed  to  a  great  degree 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  neces- 
sary to  his  idol  for  the  time  being. 

M.  de  St.  Pharamond  had  been 
watching  with  some  slight  uneasiness 
the  strides  that  "  big  barbarian,"  as 
he  contemptuously  styled  Haliburton, 
had  been  apparently  making  in  Miss 
Meredith's  good  graces,  and,  judging 
it  high  time  to  interfere,  had  ap- 
proached in  his  usual  noiseless  man- 
ner, his  anno3*ance  at  the  interloper 
considerably  heightened  as  he  saw 
that  Lilian  was  not  even  aware 
of  his  presence,  so  absorbed  was  she 
with  the  new-comer.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  own  consciousness  of  this  that 
rendered  her  always  gracious  greeting 
to  the  marquis  unusually  empresse; 
but  certainly  it  was  with  her  most 
radiant  smile  that  she  looked  up  at 
him,  and  extended  a  slender  hand  in 
a  many-buttoned  triumph  of  Depres' 
art  to  meet  his.  St.  Pharamond 
himself  wore  no  gloves,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pit- 
ies to  conceal  his  symmetrical,  aris- 
tocratic fingers,  with  their  pointed, 
glittering  nails.  Haliburton  glanced 


contemptuously  at  the  gold  hoop,  set 
with  turquoises,  which  the  Frenchman 
wore  on  his  little  finger  ;  but  the  way 
in  which  that "  missish  hand,''  as  Tom 
said  wrathfully  to  himself,  closed  on 
Lilian's,  and  held  it  while  M.  de  St. 
Pharamond  bent  to  murmur  some  in- 
audible reproach  into  her  ear,  brought 
such  wild  visions  before  our  hero's 
undisciplined  mind  of  felling  the 
marquis  to  the  earth,  and  then  taking 
the  next  train  to  the  Antipodes,  that 
he  rose  hastily,  and,  saying  some- 
thing indistinct  about  "  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure,"  and  "  later  in 
the  evening,"  departed. 

uWho  is  your  new  conquest?" 
said  St.  Pharamond  affably,  looking 
after  Haliburton  with  an  amused 
smile.  "  I  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fa- 
miliar with  those  massive  features  !  " 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rolfe's : 
he  only  arrived  this  morning,"  she 
answered,  fastening  the  favor  which 
the  marquis  had  brought  her  to  the 
front  of  her  dress. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  diplomat,  but  so 
meaningly  that  it  was  a  positive  re- 
lief to  her  when  he  added,  "  We  are 
losing  time  ;  is  not  my  favor  consid- 
ered worth  a  turn  ?  " 

She  smiled,  rested  her  hand  on  St. 
Pharamond's  shoulder,  and  the  next 
instant  was  whirling  down  the  room 
at  railroad  speed ;  while  her  accom- 
plished partner,  regardless  of  any- 
thing so  trivial  as  want  of  breath, 
bent  to  whisper  "  soft  nothings  "  in 
her  ear,  with  his  head  in  perilously 
close  proximity  to  hers. 

Meanwhile  Haliburton  walked 
across  to  Treadwell ;  who,  resting  a 
little  from  his  labors,  was  contem- 
plating the  numerous  favors  with 
which  his  coat  was  adorned  with  a 
bland  expression,  as  of  one  who 
should  say,  "These  are  slight  trib-' 
utes,  I  know ;  but  still  it  is  gratifying." 
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"Ah,  Mr.  Haliburton  !  "  be  said  to 
that  gentleman,  "  I  have  not  seen 
you  dancing  yet.  Let  me  present  3-011 
to  my  partner,  who  is,  let  me  tell 
you.  as  she  herself  would  say,  '  the 
great,  original  American  dancist.' " 

Haliburton,  smiling  constrainedly, 
took  Mr.  Treadwell's  proffered  arm  ; 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  ceremory  of  in- 
troduction was  complete  ;  and  he  found 
himself  authorized  to  number  among 
his  acquaintances  the  }"oung  lady 
in  rose-color,  whose  movements  had 
before  attracted  his  attention. 

"She  is  not  bad,"  he  thought; 
"  though  she  has  n't  a  tithe  of  her 
beauty  !  "  And  then,  emboldened  by 
her  graciousness,  and  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  former  excellence  among 
the  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  he  said 
diffidently,  "  Miss  Wells,  if  you  do 
not  mind  risking  3'ourself  with  me? 
I  am  awfully  out  of  practice  ;  but  will 
you  give  me  a  turn  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  she  answered, 
readily ;  "  once  a  dancer,  always  a 
dancer,  you  know ;  besides,  I  could 
•teach  3rou  this  new  step  in  five  min- 
utes." 

She  stood  up  as  she  spoke ;  and 
they  started.  For  the  first  minute  or 
so  the  feet,  long  unused  to  "  mazes 
of  the  meny  dance,"  did  not  go  ver3T 
smoothly  :  but  venr  soon  the  old  half- 
forgotten  skill  came  back  ;  and  before 
Mr.  Treadwell,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing their  gyrations  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  felt  it  his  duty  to  stop  their 
"  privateering,"  Haliburton  had  got- 
ten completely  into  the  swing  of  the 
measure,  and  involuntarity  bestowed 
a  most  cordial  squeeze  on  his  little 
partner's  hand  as  they  stopped,  in  his 
delight  at  his  success,  "  You  dance 
like  a  fairy,"  he  said,  impulsively, 
looking  down  at  the  bright  cheeks, 
and  meny  dark  63^68  raised  frankly 
to  his. 


"  O,  reall3r,  Mr.  Haliburton,  how 
3'ou  do  twitter  one ! "  she  answered 
demurely,  with  such  a  droll  air 
of  mock  embarrassment  that  Tom 
laughed,  and  was  preparing  to  assure 
her  that  she  was  the  very  most  fairy- 
like  being  he  had  ever  seen,  when  a 
breathless  gentleman  brought  himself 
to  a  halt  in  front  of  them,  and,  bow- 
ing to  Miss  Wells  with  a  sort  of  elbow 
movement,  which  reminded  one  irre- 
sistibly of  a  grasshopper,  exclaimed 
abruptly,  in  short  jerk3'  utterances, — 

"  Mademoiselle,  un  tour  de  valse;  " 
and,  before  Haliburton  could  catch  his 
breath,  his  late  partner  was  a  roseate 
mist  in  the  distance. 

"Confound  these  foreigners  ! "  mut- 
tered he,  "  alwa}Ts  turning  up  when 
3Tou  don't  want  them ;  and  the  wa3T 
they  are  encouraged,  too,  —  a  set  of 
monkeys  ! " 

"Who  's3'our  distinguished-looking 
friend?"  said  her  neighbor  to  Miss 
Wells,  as  she  came  back  to  her  seat. 
"  His  angry  passions  were  perceptibly 
roused  at  3Tour  going  off  just  now." 

"Were  they?"  said  Miss  Wells, 
laughing.  "I'm  afraid  3Tou  flatter 
me ;  but  he  certainly  has  an-  air  of 
discontent  upon  his  speaking  coun- 
tenance." 

"  Handsome  fellow,  that  Halibur- 
ton !"  said  Treadwell,  sauntering  up  ; 
"  but  he  don't  appear  to  appreciate 
the  corps  diplomatique,  does  he  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  sa3'  not ;  how  cross 
he  looks,  but  how  seductive  !  He  is 
certainty  as  handsome  as  the3r're 
made.  I've  half  a  mind  to  give  him 
my  boutonniere." 

Tom,  meantime  unaware  of  these 
flattering  remarks,  was  making  his 
way  as  fast  as  he  could  down  the 
crowded  room ;  when  suddenly  a 
whirling  mass  of  drapery  stopped  in 
front  of  him,  and  Miss  Meredith's 
voice  said,  — 
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"Thanks,  Mr.  Rolfe!  Mr.  Hali- 
burton,  I  have  been  looking  ever3*- 
where  for  you,  to  take  3-011  out.  Will 
you  hold  my  flowers  a  minute,  please  ?" 
And,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  Tom 
stood  transfixed ;  while  those  little 
hands  fastened  a  favor  in  his  button- 
hole, her  radiant  head  so  near  him 
that  he  could  almost  have  touched 
the  massive,  shining  braids,  all  the 
brighter  contrasted  with  the  black 
of  his  coat. 

"  The  effect  is  good  on  the  whole, 
I  think,"  she  said,  drawing  back  a 
little  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  her 
gift. 

"It  is  perfectly  beautiful,"  said 
Tom,  fervently  ;  but  his  thoughts  per- 
haps had  more  reference  to  her  than 
the  little  combination  of  tinsel  and 
ribbon  of  which  he  spoke. 

"  I  thought  you  said  3*011  had  for- 
gotten how  to  dance/1  she  said,  after 
they  had  made  a  turn  or  two  in  si- 
lence. Tom's  heart  was  beating  too 
fast,  as  he  felt  the  light  touch  of  the 
hand,  and  realized  what  a  slender 
waist  he  held  within  the  strong  circle 
of  his  arm,  for  him  to  speak  without 
a  quiver  in  his  deep  voice  ;  but  he  did 
manage  to  whisper,  — 

"  Who  could  not  dance  with  3*011  ?  " 
most  ungratefully  oblivious  of  the 
friendly  instructions  bestowed  on 
him  by  Miss  Wells. 

As  the  waltz  ceased  with  a  long, 
soft  wail,  Haliburton  released  her ; 
and  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
as  he  thanked  her  for  "the  great 
pleasure  she  had  given-  him,"  caused 
her  to  check  the'  conventional  words 
with  which  she  would  have  answered 
any  other  man,  and  speak  only  to  the 
wistful  gra3*  63*68  that  looked  down  on 
her  with  such  earnestness  in  their 
honest  depths. 

"  Miss  Lilian,  a  most  painful  duty 
devolves  upon  me  !  "  said  Rolfe,  com- 


ing up  to  his  partner.     "  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith sa3*s  it  is  time  to  go." 

"  O,  I  am  so  sony !  it  cannot  be 
late,  Mr.  Rolfe.  Why,  we  have  scarce- 
ly begun ! " 

"  And  I  have  hardly  laid  63*68 
on  my  own  lawful  partner,"  said 
Rolfe,  gloomily.  "  Tom,  my  bo3',  be 
warned  by  me,  —  never  dance  with 
a  belle ! " 

"  It  depends  on  who  she  is,"  thought 
Tom  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and,  having 
no  partner  to  convoy,  followed  slowly 
in  his  friends'  wake  out  upon  the 
staircase,  where  he  waited  till  the 
Meredith  carriage  should  come,  and 
Harry  be  released. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Haliburton," 
said  Miss  Wells,  as  she  passed  him, 
putting  out  her  hand  with  a  charac- 
teristic absence  of  ceremony.  "  I 
hope  you  have  had  a  good  time." 

"  I  enjo3*ed  that  dance  with  you 
very  much,"  replied  he,  evasively, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  *aid  ;  for  at 
that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Lilian 
coming  down,  fairer  than  ever,  with 
a  scarf  of  heavy  Spanish  lace  thrown 
over  her  head,  framing  most  becom- 
ingly the  pure  oval  of  her  face.  He 
made  his  wa3*  to  her  side,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  interrupting 
M  de  St.  Pharamond's  low-toned  fare- 
wells, seeing  only  that  she  smiled  on 
him  with  those  wondrous  eyes. 

"  Good-night,"  she  said,  softly  ; 
"  shall  you  be  able  to  find  time  to 
come  and  see  me  while  3*ou  are  here  ? 
Mr.  Rolfe  will  show  you.  the  way." 

"  I  can  find  nry  way  alone,"  he  said, 
QuickC* ;  "  and  I  may  come  soon." 

"  1  leave  that  to  you,"  she  answered  ; 
"  once  more,  good-night !  you  do  not 
mind  my  left  hand,"  holding  it  out  as 
she  spoke,  gloveless,  shimmering  with 
the  soft  radiance  of  pearls. 

For  one  instant,  one  bewildering 
instant,  it  lay  in  his  clasp ;  and  it 
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scarcely  seemed  to  dim  his  pleasure 
to  know  that  her  other  hand  rested 
on  St.  Pharamond's  arm,  and  that 
the  renowned  diplomat's  supercilious 
lorgnette  was  fixed  on  him  in  anj^thing 
but  a  pleasant  manner. 

Lilian  sank  back  in  her  corner  of  the 
carriage,  when  the  last  good-nights 
had  been  said,  and  they  were  rolling 
smoothly  over  the  asphalt  towards 
home.  Somehow  she  could  not  lose 
the  recollection  of  the  looks  that 
had  fallen  on  her  to-night  from 
the  eyes  of  this  stranger.  Many 
other  men  had  looked  at  her  with 
admiration,  love  even,  more  legibly 
written  in  their  eyes  ;  but  it  had  never 
so  touched  her.  Naturally  of  an  in- 
tensely proud,  and  even  somewhat 
cold  nature,  her  graciousness  to  all 
who  approached  her  sprang  chiefly 
from  that  truest  courtesy  which  is 
born  of  kindness  of  heart.  Beautiful, 
and  winning  without  an  effort  even 
those  of  he*  own  sex  whom  she  cared 
to  charm,  it  would  have  been  a  mir- 
acle if  she  had  not  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, aware  of  her  own  loveliness, 
and  proud  of  the  power  she  held. 
But  vanity  in  her  was  not :  she  knew 
indeed  that  she  was  beautiful ;  but 
hers  was  a  nature  in  which  all  was 
large,  rounded,  sweet,  and  the  little- 
ness of  mere  personal  conceit  had  no 
place  in  it.  Girls  from  whom,  in  her 
easy,  careless  fashion,  she  had  ap- 
parently without  effort  enticed  men 
to  swell  the  army  of  her  slaves,  pro- 
nounced her  a  heartless  flirt ;  but, 
though  some  part  of  this  may  have 
been  true,  if  heartless  can  be  held  to 
mean  a  state  of  latent,  unawakened 
feeling,  still  was  she  no  vulgar  co- 
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quette,  caring  more  for  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  her  adorers,  and 
only  stipulating  that  she  should 
always  be  surrounded.  No  man  was 
admitted -to  the  position  of  Lilian 
Meredith's  acknowledged  admirer 
who  had  not  to  recommend  him  more 
than  ordinary  talents  or  accomplish- 
ments. A  perfect  lady  herself,  she 
could  have  found  no  pleasure  in  any 
society  but  those  worth}7  to  bear  the 
"  grand  old  name  of  gentleman  "  in 
its  fullest  acceptation.  Moving,  as 
she  did,  in  that  world  where  so  much 
base  coin  circulates  as  gold,  what 
wonder  that  she,  but  half  believing 
in  it,  replied  to  the  homage  offered 
her  in  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  flirted. 
Flirting  has  been  excellently  defined 
as  liking  a  person  a  little,  and  pre- 
tending to  like  them  a  great  deal; 
and  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  she  did 
flirt,  but  alwa}Ts  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  a  game  in  which 
both  parties  had  an  equal  chance,  and 
thoroughly  understood  each  other's 
weapons.  "  Men's  hearts  enter  less," 
she  would  say,  "  into  this  than  their 
heads  in  these  latter  da}*s ;  and  as 
for  women  it  is  merely  pour  passer 
le  temps" 

"Harry,"  said  Haliburton,  as  he 
paused  on  the  stairs,  speaking  in  a 
musing  tone,  "  do  you  know  where 
this  quotation  comes  from  :  '  That 
which  made  her  fairness  much  the 
fairer  was,  that  it  was  but  the  am- 
bassador of  a  most  fair  mind '  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  do  !  "  replied 
Rolfe;  "nor  do  I  know  any  one  to 
whom  it  would  apply." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  returned  the  other. 
"  Well,  I  do.  Good-night." 

—  To  be  continued.] 
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ON  the  16th  of  December,  1773, 
just  a  century  prior  to  the  issue 
of  the  present  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, occurred  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  —  an  event  by 
far  the  most  momentous  in  the  annals 
of  the  town. 

Indeed,  histoiy  has  written  tu  doces 
upon  each  of  those  broken  and  bat- 
tered tea-chests  so  legibly  that  no 
statesman  is  at  all  likely  hereafter 
to  repeat  the  foil}'  that  led  to  their 
destruction,  and  that  cost  that  obsti- 
nate and  infatuated  monarch,  King 
George  the  Third,  the  brightest  jewel 
of  his  crown. 

For  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  no  mere  ebullition  of  mob  vio- 
lence. It  was  the  thoughtful  and 
soberly  executed,  as  it  was  the  final 
and  decisive  protest,  of  the  people 
against  taxation  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment within  the  colonies.  Nor  was 
it  resorted  to  until  every  effort  their 
ingenuity  could  devise  for  returning 
the  tea  to  its  owners  had  totally 
failed.  Full  well  they  knew  that  the 
tea,  if  landed,  would  be  sold,  and  the 
revenue  collected,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  had  so  long  con- 
tended would  b.e  given  up.  Full  well 
they  knew  the  risk  they  ran  ;  for  they 
were  under  the  guns  of  a  British 
squadron,  and  within  the  reach  of 
ministerial  ba3Tonets  :  but  the  eyes  of 
a  continent  were  upon  them  ;  and,  at 
the  last  moment  when  action  was 
possible  for  them,  the}^  took  the  step 
so  pregnant  with  results,  as  the  only 
one  left  them  for  the  preservation  of 
their  imperilled  liberties. 

Its  consequences  were  indeed  mo- 
mentous. Those  blows  of  the  hatchet 
had  sundered  an  empire.  To  punish 
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the  refractory  Bostonians,  and  starve 
them  into  submission,  the  British 
parliament  passed  its  vindictive  act, 
shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  —  a 
measure  which  put  an  entire  stop  to 
its  industr}"  and  almost  depopulated 
the  town.  Acts  were  also  passed  for 
altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
for  sending  persons  indicted  for  capi- 
tal offences  to  England  for  trial,  and 
for  quartering  troops  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  But  the  whole  county  made 
common  cause  with  the  sufferers  :  a 
general  congress  assembled,  resulting 
in  a  general  union  of  the  colonies  ; 
and  then  came  the  final  arbitrament 
of  arms,  and  the  achievement  of  in- 
dependence. 

Boston,  then  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  town  on  the  continent, 
contained  a  population  of  about  1G,- 
000,  almost  exclusively  of  English 
origin.  Her  inhabitants  were  indus- 
trious, frugal,  and  enterprising.  Few 
were  very  rich  or  extremely  poor ; 
most  of  them  had  acquired  a .  com- 
petence ;  and  none  were  separated  by 
privileges  from  the  rest.  "  Their 
speculative  turn,"  says  a  philosophic 
writer,  "  was  controlled  by  practical 
judgment ;  and  they  thus  exhibited 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  suscep- 
tibility to  enthusiasm  and  calculating 
shrewdness."  In  her  free  schools, 
all  were  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
while  a  free  press  and  town-meet- 
ings instructed  her  citizens  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  Her  mechanics,  skilled 
in  shipbuilding,  were  by  their  num- 
bers the  rulers  of  the  town.  Ever 
jealous  of  her  rights,  she  had  grown 
up  in  their  habitual  exercise,  and  was 
early  and  decided  in  her  opposition 
to  the  claim  of  parliamentary  snprem- 
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acy.  It  was  the  fittest  theatre  for 
the  decisive  settlement  of  that  great 
question  ;  for  even  her  divines,  some 
of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Two  men,  of  very  different  metal, 
were  especially  prominent  in  this 
transaction, — Thomas  Hutchinson  the 
royal  governor,  and  Samuel  Adams 
the  man  of  the  people.  Both  were 
natives  of  Boston,  and  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  Hutchinson,  dur- 
ing a  public  life  of  over  thirty  years, 
had  held  the  offices  of  representative, 
councillor,  chief-justice,  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor. No  man  was  so  ex- 
perienced in  the  affairs  of  the  colon}', 
no  one  so  familiar  with  its  history, 
usages,  and  laws.  As  a  legislator 
and  as  a  judge,  he  had  manifested 
abilit}T  and  impartialit}'.  A  nervous 
timidity  which  was  natural  to  him 
had  been  increased  by  age  as  well  as 
by  his  untoward  experiences  during 
the  stamp  act  riots.  While  treacher- 
ously professing  to  be  friendly  to  the 
liberties  of  the  province,  he  suggested 
to  the  ministry  for  its  thorough  "  sub- 
jection "  a  system  of  coercive  meas- 
ures, the  adoption  of  which  proved 
fatal  to  England  and  to  himself. 
"Love  of  money  was  his  ruling  pas- 
sion "  He  advised  altering  the  char- 
ters of  the  New  England  provinces, 
the  dismemberment  of  M  assachusetts, 
the  diminution  of  the  liberties  of  the 
New  England  towns,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  citadel  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, the  stationing  of  a  fleet  in  its 
harbor,  the  experiment  of  martial 
law,  the  transportation  of  "  incen- 
diaries"  to  England,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  New  England  fisher- 
ies ;  at  the  same  time  entreating  of 
his  correspondents  in  England  the 
concealment  of  his  machinations,  — 


"  all  for  the  sake  of  places  for  his 
family,  and  a  salary  and  a  pension 
for  himself."  The  recent  publication 
of  his  letters,  procured  in  England 
by  Franklin,  had  exposed  his  treach- 
ery, and  covered  him  with  infamy. 

His  opponent,  Samuel  Adams,  was 
the  ablest  statesman  and  political 
writer  of  New  England.  His  politi- 
cal creed  was,  that  the  colonies  and 
England  had  a  common  king,  but 
separate  and  independent  legisla- 
tures ;  and,  as  early  as  the  year  1769, 
he  had  been  a  most  zealous  advocate 
of  independence.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  scheme  which  organized  the 
revolution, —  the  committees  of  cor- 
respondence, —  and  was  one  of  those 
who  matured  the  plan  of  a  general 
Congress.  It  was  Samuel  Adams, 
who,  the  day  after  the  "  massacre  " 
of  March  5,  1770,  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  demand  of 
the  governor  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  troops  from  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. The  stern  and  inflexible  pa- 
triot carried  his  point,  and  clearly 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  Hutchinson's 
rephr  to  the  demand.  No  flattery 
could  lull  his  vigilance,  no  sophistry 
deceive  his  penetration.  Difficulties 
did  not  discourage,  nor  danger  ap- 
pal him  Though  poor,  he  possessed 
a  lofty  and  incorruptible  spirit,  was 
pure  in  morals,  and,  though  grave 
and  austere  in  manner,  was  warm  in 
his  feelings.  Though  keenly  sensi- 
tive, he  bore  with  magnanimity  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies.  His  affa- 
ble and  persuasive  address  reconciled 
conflicting  interests,  and  promoted 
harmonious  action.  Courageous  and 
ardent,  he  was  yet  prudent,  and  knew 
how  to  bend  the  passions  of  others 
to  his  purpose.  As  a  speaker,  he  was 
pure,  concise,  logical,  and  impressive  ; 
and  the  energy  of  his  diction  was  not 
inferior  to  the  depth  of  his  mind. 
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Seeking  neither  fame  nor  office,  he 
aimed  steadily  at  the  good  of  his 
country  and  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  No  man  had  equal  influ- 
ence over  the  popular  mind  ;  and  he 
may  be  justly  called  "The  Last  of 
the  Puritans."  Let  us  now  glance 
at  the  political  situation. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada  from  the  French  in  1759, 
Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  her 
policy  of  changing  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, of  restraining  the  trade, 
and  of  raising  a  revenue  by  authority 
of  parliament  within  her  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  attempted  a  more  vig- 
orous execution  of  the  navigation 
act,  by  means  of  writs  of  assistance. 
The  discussion  that  ensued  disclosed 
to  the  people  the  designs  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  against  their  liber- 
ties, and  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression. The  Stamp  Act  of  1765 
caused  a  universal  uprising  of  the 
people,  and  was  in  the  following 
year  repealed  ;  but  in  1767  the  duties 
laid  upon  glass,  paper,  painters*  col- 
ors, and  tea  revived  the  discontent ; 
and  the  people  had  recourse  to  non- 
importation agreements,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  measures  which,  in  1770, 
induced  parliament  to  repeal  all  but 
the  duty  on  tea.  This  impolitic  res- 
ervation produced  an  association  not 
to  drink  tea,  and  caused  all  the  mer- 
chants, except  a  few  in  Boston,  to 
refuse  its  importation.  The  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  of  the  illicit  trade 
in  the  article  largely  carried  on  with 
Holland,  was  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  tea  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  and  they  could 
neither  pay  their  dividends  nor  their 
debts.  Thereupon,  the  directors  so- 
licited the  ministry  to  take  off  the 
threepence  duty  in  America,  offering 
instead  to  allow  government  to  retain 
sixpence  per  pound  as  an  export 


tariff.  Here  was  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  conciliate  the  colonies,  but 
to  procure  without  expense  double 
the  amount  of  revenue.  But  parlia- 
ment, obstinately  adhering  to  its  pol- 
icy, in  May,  1773,  passed  an  act  to 
enable  the  company  to  send  their  tea 
duty  free  in  England  directly  to 
America.  This  measure  gave  uni- 
versal offence,  not  only  as  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  tax  on  tea,  but  also  as 
an  odious  monopoly  of  trade.  It 
was  at  once  perceived  to  be  a  scheme 
calculated  to  circumvent  them  into  a 
compliance  with  the  revenue  law,  and 
thereby  to  open  the  door  to  unlimited 
taxation.  To  the  warning  of  Amer- 
icans that  their  adventure  would  end 
in  loss,  and  to  the  scruples  of  the 
company,  Lord  North  answered  per- 
emptorily, "  It  is  to  no  purpose  mak- 
ing objections  :  the  king  will  have  it 
so.  The  king  means  to  try  the  ques- 
tion with  'America."  Lord  North 
insisted  that  no  difficulty  could  arise, 
as- America  under  the  new  regulation 
would  be  able  to  buy  tea  from  the 
company  at  a  lower  price  than  from 
any  European  nation,. and  that  men 
would  always  go  to  the  cheapest 
market. 

This  was  thought  by  all  the  colo- 
nies to  be  the  precise  point  of  time 
when  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  stand,  and  that  all  oppo- 
sition to  parliamentary  taxation  must 
be  forever  given  up,  if  this  critical 
moment  was  neglected.  Thus  the 
insignificant  dut}r  on  tea  became  the 
fatal  bone  of  contention  between 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

Accordingly  the  consignees  of  the 
tea  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  at 
once  resigned,  in  obedience  to  public 
sentiment.  Their  ships  did  not  ar- 
rive, however,  until  after  the  decisive 
event  at  Boston,  and  were  then  im- 
mediately sent  back.  The  people  of 
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Charleston  unloaded  the  obnoxious 
herb,  and  stored  it  in  cellars,  where  it 
finally  perished. 

It  was  otherwise  at  Boston,  where 
the  issue  was  to  be  tried.  Here,  the 
consignees  were  in  general  obnox- 
ious to  the  public,  by  reason  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernor. Two  of  them  were  his  sons. 
Another,  Richard  Clarke,  was  his 
nephew.  One  of  Clarke's  daughters 
married  Copley  the  painter,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The 
future  lord  chancellor  of  England 
was  at  this  time  under  two  years  of 
age. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  November,  the  consignees 
were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by 
a  violent  knocking  at  their  doors  ; 
and  a  summons  was  left  for  them  to 
appear  at  Liberty  Tree  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesda}-,  to  resign  their  com- 
missions, and  not  to  fail  a.t  their  peril. 
The  following  hand  bill  was  posted 
about  town  :  — 

To  the  Freemen  of  this  and  the  Neighboring 

Towns. 

Gentlemen  :  —  §You  are  desired  to  meet  at 
Liberty  Tree  this  clay,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon,  then  and  there  to  hear  the  persons  to 
whom  the  TEA  shipped  by  the  East  India 
Company  is  consigned  make  a  public  resig- 
nation of  their  office,  as  consignees  upon 
oath  ;  and  also  swear  that  they  will  re-ship 
any  teas  that  may  be  consigned  to  them  by 
said  company,  by  the  first  vessel  sailing  for 
London 

O'C.  Secretary. 

BOSTON,  November  3,  1773. 


Show  me  the  man  that  dare  take 
this  down." 

On  the  appointed  day,  a  large  flag 
was  hung  out  on  Liberty  Tree.  The 
public  crier  announced  the  meeting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the 
church  bells  were  rung  for  an  hour. 
At  noon  five  hundred  persons  assem- 
bled. Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
and  William  Phillips,  representa- 


tives of  Boston,  were  present,  with 
Cooper,  the  patriotic  town  clerk,  and 
the  board  of  selectmen.  The  con- 
signees failing  to  appear,  a  commit- 
tee waited  on  them  at  Clark's  ware- 
house in  King  Street,  Molineux  act- 
ing as  spokesman. 

"  From  whom  are  you  a  commit- 
tee?" asked  Clark.  "From  the 
whole  people,"  was  the  reply.  "  Who 
are  the  committee ?  "  —  "I  am  one," 
said  Molineux ;  and  he  named  the 
rest.  "  What  is  }'our  request  ?  "  — 
"  That  }^ou  give  us  your  word  to  sell 
none  of  the  teas  in  your  charge,  but 
return  them  to  London  in  the  same 
bottoms  in  which  the}r  were  shipped. 
Will  you  comply  ?  "  —  "  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  }TOU,"  was  the 
peremptory  response,  in  which  the 
other  consignees  who  were  present 
concurred.  Molineux  then  read  a 
resolve,  passed  at  Liberty  Tree,  de- 
claring that  those  who  should  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
people  were  "  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try," and  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. The  Sons  of  Liberty  hav- 
ing failed,  a  legal  town  meeting  was 
held  two  days  later,  which  was  large- 
ly attended,  with  Hancock  for  mod- 
erator. The  consignees  were  re- 
quested in  the  name  of  the  town  to 
resign  ;  but  they  declined  to  do  so,  in 
letters  which  were  declared  to  be 
"  daringly  affrontive  to  the  town." 
In  the  evening,  Clarke's  house  in 
School  Street  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd.  A  pistol  was  fired  among 
them  from  the  dwelling,  and  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  populace  breaking 
the  windows. 

Another  meeting,  held  on  the  18th, 
in  consequence  of  intelligence  that  the 
Boston  tea  ships  had  actually  sailed, 
and  might  shortly  be  expected,  again 
urged  their  resignation.  "Our  friends 
in  England,"  they  replied,  "  have 
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entered  into  such  engagements  in  our 
behalf,  merely  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture, as  to  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
town."  Immediately  on  receiving 
this  answer,  the  meeting,  without 
vote  or  comment,  dissolved.  u  This 
sudden  dissolution  struck  more  ter- 
ror into  the  consignees,"  says  Hutch- 
iuson,  "  than  the  most  minatory  re- 
solves "  ;  and,  but  for  his  influence, 
they  would  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  those  of  Philadelphia,  who 
had  resigned  six  weeks  before. 

On  Monday,  the  22d,  the  com- 
mittees of  Dorchester,  Brookline, 
Roxbury,  and  Cambridge  met  the 
Boston  committee,  and  resolved  unan- 
imously to  use  their  joint  influence  to 
prevent  the  landing  and  sale  of  the 
teas,  and  prepared  a  letter  to  be  sent 
to  all  the  other  towns  soliciting  their 
concurrence.  The  governor,  alarmed 
at  this  demonstration,  prepared  to 
"  flee  to  the  castle,  where  he  might, 
with  safety  to  his  person,  more  free- 
ly give  his  sense  of  the  criminality 
of  the  proceedings  "  ;  but  he*  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  cowardly  step,  and 
remained  in  the  town. 

The  people  of  Cambridge  on  the 
2Gth  declared  that  "  as  Boston  was 
struggling  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  they  could  no  longer  stand 
idle  spectators,  but  were  ready  on  the 
shortest  notice  to  join  with  it  and 
other  towns  in  any  measure  that 
might  be  thought  proper,  to  deliver 
themselves  and  posterity  from  slav- 
eiy."  The  citizens  of  Charlestown 
imitated  this  example. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th,  the'  ship 
"  Dartmouth,"  Captain  Hall,  arrived 
in  Boston  Harbor  with  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  chests  of  tea,  and  anch- 
ored below  the  castle.  Despite  the 
rigid  New  England  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  selectmen  immediately 


met ;  and  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence obtained  from  Mr.  Rotch, 
the  owner  of  the  vessel,  a  promise 
not  to  enter  his  ship  till  Tuesday. 
The  towns  around  Boston  were  then 
summoned  to  a  mass  meeting  on  Mon- 
day^ when  the  following  placard  ap- 
peared :  — 

"Friends  1  Brethren !  Countrymen !  —  That 
worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  TEA,  shipped 
for  this  port  by  the  East  India  Company,  is 
now  arrived  in  this  harbor.  The  hour  of  de- 
struction or  manly  opposition  to  the  machi- 
nations of  tyranny  stares  you  in  the  face. 
Every  friend  to  his  country,  to  himself,  and 
to  posterity  is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  at  nine  o'clock  this  day  (at 
which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to  make  an 
united  and  successful  resistance  to  this  last, 
worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of  ad- 
ministration." 

BOSTON,  Nov.  29, 1773. 

As  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing at  the  hour  named,  the  meet- 
ing was  transferred  to  the  Old  South 
Meeting-IIouse,  and  continued  by 
adjournment  on  the  following  day. 
At  least  5,000  persons  were  in  and 
around  the  building.  Jonathan  Wil- 
liams was  chosen  moderator ;  and 
Hancock,  Adams,  Young,  Molineux, 
and  Warren  conducted  the  business  of 
the  meeting.  The  resolution  of  Sam- 
uel Adams  that  "  The  tea  should  not 
be  landed  ;  that  it  should  be  sent  back 
in  the  same  bottom  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  came,  at  all  events ;  and 
that  no  duty  should  be  paid  on  it,"  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  owner 
and  the  master  were  directed  at  their 
peril  neither  to  enter  the  tea  nor  to 
suffer  any  of  it  to  be  landed.  Dr. 
Young  held,  that  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  it  was  to  .throw  it  overboard. 
The  consignees  asked  time  for  consul- 
tation, which,  "  out  of  great  tender- 
ness for  them,"  was  granted.  The 
ship  was  ordered  to  be  moored  at 
Griffin's  Wharf;  and  a  watch  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  her  during  the  night. 
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This  guard,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
armed  men,  was  continued  every  night 
until  the  tea  was  disposed  of.  Had 
they  been  molested  during  the  night, 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising. 
One  of  those  engaged  in  this  duty  was 
General  Henry  Knox,  then  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  "  Boston  Grenadier  Corps." 
Six  post-riders  were  chosen  to  give 
due  notice  to  the  country  towns  of 
any  attempt  to  land  the  tea  by  force. 

On  the  same  day  the  council,  who 
had  been  petitioned  by  the  consignees 
to  take  charge  of  the  tea,  refused  to 
act,  and  referred  to  the  declared  opin- 
ion of  both  branches  of  the  General 
Court  that  the  tax  upon  it  was  un- 
constitutional. Thereupon  some  of 
the  consignees  withdrew  to  Castle 
William. 

Next  morning  the  consignees  an- 
swered that  it  was  out  of  their  power 
to  send  back  the  teas,  but  expressed 
a  readiness  to  store  them  until  other- 
wise advised.  Every  ship-owner  was 
then  forbidden,  on  pain  of  being 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  country,  to 
import,  or  bring  as  freight,  any  tea 
from  Great  Britain,  till  the  unright- 
eous act  taxing  it  should  be  repealed  ; 
and  this  vote  was  printed  and  sent  to 
every  seaport  in  the  Provinces,  and 
to  England.  A  promise  was  exacted 
from  the  master  and  owner  of  the 
ship,  that  the  tea  should  be  returned, 
without  touching  land  or  pajdng  dut}T. 
The  factors  of  two  other  vessels, 
which  were  daily  expected,  were  next 
summoned,  and  gave  similar  prom- 
ises, upon  which  the  meeting,  after 
voting  to  carry  into  effect  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  properties  their 
former  resolves,  quietly  dissolved. 

"  A  more  determined  spirit,"  says 
Hutchinson, "  was  conspicuous  in  this 
body  than  in  any  of  the  former  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  No  eccentric  or 


irregular  motions  were  suffered  to 
take  place.  All  seemed  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  but  few,  it  may  be  of  a 
single  person." 

After  this,  the  committees  of  cor- 
respondence of  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
held  daily  meetings,  and  took  the  di- 
rection of  affairs.  Two  more  tea  ships 
on  their  arrival  were  anchored  beside 
the  u  Dartmouth,"  that  one  guard 
might  serve  for  all.  As  the  decisive 
day  drew  near,  when  the  tea  must 
either  be  returned  or  landed,  "  the 
town  became  as  furious  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Act." 

On  December  the  14th,  the  people 
again  met  at  the  Old  South  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever,  and  ordered  Mr. 
Rotch.  to  apply  immediately  for  a 
clearance  for  his  ship.  Meanwhile 
the  governor  had  given  orders  to  Ad- 
miral Montagu,  and  to  Colonel  Leslie, 
the  commander  at  the  castle,  to  suffer 
no  vessel  to  pass  without  a  permit 
signed  by  himself. 

The  eventful  Thursday,  the  16th 
of  December,  1773,  at  last  came  ;  and 
at  ten  oiclock,  2,000  men  from  the 
country,  besides  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, who  had  mostly  suspended  busi- 
ness, assembled  in  the  Old  South. 
The  twenty  days  allowed  the  "  Dart- 
mouth "  for  a  clearance  were  out  this 
day,  after  which  she  would  be  liable 
to  seizure,  and  the  tea  to  being  landed 
under  cover  of  the  naval  force  ;  and, 
if  this  were  done,  all  was  lost.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  Hutchinson 
was  confident.  The  people,  however, 
had  determined  to  risk  all. 

Rotch,  having  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing that  a  clearance  had  been  refused, 
was  instructed  immediately  to  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  to  apply  to  the  governor 
for  his  pass.  But  the  governor  had 
stolen  to  his  residence  at  Milton,  and 
at  three  p.  M.  Rotch  had  not  returned. 
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"  Shall  we  abide  by  our  resolutions  ?  " 
it  was  asked.  Adams  and  Young 
were  in  favor  of  that  course.  "  Who 
knows,"  said  Rowe,  "  how  tea  will 
mingle  with  salt  water  ?  "  The  }"outh- 
ful  Josiah  Quincy,  a  distinguished 
patriot,  counselled  prudence,  and 
harangued  the  excited  multitude  in 
these  prophetic  words  :  — 

"It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,  the 
spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls 
that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The 
exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth 
events  which  will  make  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  necessary  for  our  salva- 
tion. Whoever  supposes  that  shouts 
and  hosannas  will  terminate  the  trials 
of  the  day  entertains  a  childish 


We  must  be  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
prize  for  which  we  contend  ;  we  must 
be  equally  ignorant  of  the  power  of 
those  who  have  combined  against 
us  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice, 
inveterac}',  and  insatiable  revenge 
which  actuate  our  enemies,  public 
and  private,  abroad  and  in  our 
bosom,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this 
controversy  without  the  sharpest,  the 
sharpest  conflicts,  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  popular  resolves,  popular  ha- 
rangues, popular  acclamations,  and 
popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes. 
Let  us  consider  the  issue ;  let  us 
look  to  the  end ;  let  us  weigh  and 
consider,  before  we  advance  to  those 
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measures  which  must  bring  on  the 
most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this 
country  ever  saw." 

To  this  it  was  replied,  "  Our  hands 
have  been  put  to  the  plough  ;  we  must 
not  look  back  "  ;  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  7,000  voted  unanimously 
that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 
Darkness  had  for  over  an  hour  set- 
tled upon  the  town  ;  and,  in  the  dimly 
lighted  church,  the  audience  awaited 
the  return  of  Rotch.  At  a  quarter 
before  six  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  reported  that  the  governor  had 
refused  the  pass.  Hutchinson  thus 
allowed  the  last  opportunity  for  con- 
cession to  pass,  —  a  decision  which  a 
candid  British  historian,  Lord  Mahon, 
characterizes  as  unwise,  —  and  thus 
made  himself  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  "This  meeting  can 
do  nothing  more  to  save  the  coun- 
try," said  Samuel  Adams  ;  and,  after 
a  brief  silence,  a  shout  was  heard  at 
the  door.  A  voice  in  the  gallery  cried 
out,  "  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  to- 
night !  Hurrah  for  Griffin's  Wharf !  " 
and  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn. 
The  people  composing  the  meeting 
having  manifested  a  most  exemplary 
patience  and  caution  in  the  methods 
they  had  pursued  to  preserve  the 
property  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  return  it  safe  and  untouched 
to  its  owners,  perceiving  that  at 
every  step  they  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  consignees  and  their  coadju- 
tors, then  dissolved  the  meeting. 
The  war-whoop  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  sounded  ;  and  about  fifty 
persons,  disguised  as  Indians,  hur- 
ried to  Griffin's  (now  Liverpool) 
Wharf,  near  the  foot  of  Pearl  Street, 
boarded  the  ships,  and  in  three  hours' 
time  had  broken  and  emptied  into 
the  dock  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests  of  tea,  valued  at  £18,000. 

Joshua  Wyeth,  at  that  time  a  jour- 


neyman blacksmith,  and  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  affair,  related  in  1827 
the  following  particulars  to  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Flint :  "It  was  proposed  that 
young  men,  not  much  known  in  town, 
and  not  liable  to  be  easily  recognized, 
should  lead  in  the  business.  Most 
of  the  persons  selected  *for  the  occa- 
sion were  apprentices  and  journe}-- 
men,  not  a  few  of  them,  as  was  the 
case  with  myself,  living  with  tory 
masters.  I  had  but  a  few  hours' 
warning  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
done.  Our  numbers  were  between 
twenty-eight  and  thirty.  Of  my  as- 
sociates, I  only  remember  the  names 
of  Frothingham,  Mead,  Martin,  and 
Grant.  We  first  talked  of  firing  the 
ships ;  but  we  feared  the  fire  would 
communicate  to  the  town.  We  then 
proposed  sinking  them ;  but  we 
dropped  this  project,  through  fear 
that  we  should  alarm  the  town  before 
we  could  get  through  with  it.  We 
had  observed  that  very  few  persons 
remained  on  board  the  three  ships ; 
and  we  finally  concluded  that  we 
could  take  possession  of  them,  and 
discharge  the  tea  into  the  harbor 
without  danger  or  opposition.  The 
greatest  objection  to  our  plan  was, 
that  it  would  take  such  a  length  of 
time  to  carry  it  through,  and  render 
us  more  liable  to  detection.  To  pre- 
vent being  recognized,  we  agreed  to 
wear  ragged  clothes,  and  disfigure 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible.  We 
were  dressed  to  resemble  Indians : 
our  faces  were  smeared  with  soot  or 
lamp-black  ;  and  we  should  not  have 
known  each  other,  except  by  our 
voices.  We  surely  resembled  devils 
from  the  bottomless  pit  rather  than 
men.1 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  we  met  by 
agreement  in  an  old  building  at  the 
head  of  the  wharf,  and  fell  in,  one 
after  another,  as  if  b}'  accident,  so  as 
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not  to  excite  suspicion.  We  placed 
one  sentry  at  the  head  of  the  wharf, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  the 
bow  of  each  vessel  as  we  took  pos- 
session. We  boarded  the  ship,  which 
was  moored  to  the  wharf;  and  the 
leader  of  our  company,  in  a  very  stern 
and  resolute  manner,  ordered  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  to  open  the  hatchways, 
and  hand  us  the  hoisting  tackle  and 
ropes.  The  captain  asked  what  we 
intended  to  do.  The  leader  told  him 
that  we.  were  going  to  unload  the  ships 
of  the  tea,  and  ordered  him  and  the 
crew  below,  assuring  him  that  if  they 
obe}Ted  no  harm  was  intended  them. 
They  instantly  obeyed.  Some  of  our 
number  jumped  into  the  hold,  and 
passed  the  chests  to  the  tackle.  As 
they  were  hoisted  on  deck,  others 
knocked  them  open  with  axes,  and 
others  raised  them  to  the  railing,  and 
discharged  their  contents  overboard. 
All  that  were  not  needed  for  discharg- 
ing the  tea  from  this  ship  went  on 
board  the  others,  and  warped  them 
into  the  wharf,  where  the  same  cer- 
emonies were  repeated.  While  we 
were  at  work,  the  people  collected  in 
great  numbers  about  the  wharf,  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  They  crowded 
about  us,  so  as  to  be  much  in  our 
way.  Our  sentries  were  not  armed, 
and  could  not  stop  any  who  insisted 
on  passing.  They  were  particularly 
charged  to  give  us  notice,  in  case  any 
known  tory  came  down  to  the  wharf. 
We  were  merry  in  an  under-tone,  at 
tthe  idea  of  making  so  large  a  cup  of 
tea  for  the  fishes,  but  were  as  still 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  ad- 
mit. No  more  words  were  used  than 
were  absolutely  necessa^.  Our  most 
intimate  acquaintances  among  the 
spectators  had  not  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  us.  We  stirred  briskly  in 
the  business,  from  the  moment  we 
left  our  dressing-room,  and  were  so 


expeditious  that,  although  it  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  we  begun,  we 
had  discharged  the  whole  cargo  be- 
fore morning  dawn  " 

The  account  given  by  George  Rob- 
ert Twelves  Hewes,  in  the  "Traits 
of  the  Tea  Party,"  furnishes  other 
facts.  He  says  it  was  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  and  that  the  company 
was  divided  into  three  parties,  with  a 
captain  and  boatswain  to  each.  His 
part}r,  led  by  Lendall  Pitts,  boarded 
one  of  the  brigs,  and  requested  of  the 
mate  the  use  of  a  few  lights  and  the 
brig's  keys,  which  were  handed  over 
without  hesitation ;  and  no  injury 
was  done  to  the  vessel,  or  to  the  other 
articles  of  her  cargo.  Everything 
was  done  decently  and  in  order  ;  and 
even  a  small  padlock,  that  had  been 
broken,  was  replaced  by  another. 
One  or  two  persons,  detected  in  se- 
creting some  of  the  tea  upon  their 
persons,  were  roughly  handled.  An 
inspection  took  place  after  regaining 
the  wharf;  and  all  the  tea  men  were 
ordered  to  take  their  shoes  off,  and 
empty  them,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  done.  Pitts  then  took  command, 
formed  the  party  in  order,  marched 
back  into  town  to  the  music  of  a  fife  ; 
and  then  all  went  quietly  to  their 
homes.  Hewes  thought  that  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  more  or  less  actively 
engaged.  He  relates  that,  as  they 
marched  by  the  house  of  a  tory  named 
Coffin,  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  Ad- 
miral Montagu,  who  stood  at  the 
window,  exclaimed,  "Well,  boys, 
you  have  had  a  fine  pleasant  evening 
for  your  Indian  caper,  haven't  you? 
But  mind  you  have  got  to  pay  the 
fiddler  yet !  "  —  "  O  !  never  mind," 
shouted  Pitts  ;  "  never  mind,  squire  ! 
Just  come  out  here,  if  3^011  please, 
and  we  '11  settle  the  bill  in  two  min- 
utes !  "  The  crowd  shouted,  the  fifer 
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struck  up  a  lively  air,  the  admiral 
put  the  window  down  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  company  marched  on. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  tea  party, 
David  Kinnison,  died  at  Chicago  in 
1852,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen.  He  was  one  of  seventeen 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  Maine,  who 
had  associated  themselves  together 
as  a  political  club,  and  who  had  de- 
termined to  destro}'  the  tea  at  all  haz- 
ards, whether  assisted  or  not.  Re- 
pairing to  Boston,  they  were  joined 
by  others  ;  and  twent}--four,  disguised 
as  Indians,  hastened  on  board,  twelve 
armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
the  rest  with  tomahawks  and  clubs. 
They  expected  to  have  a  fight,  not 
doubting  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  for  their  arrest,  and  agreed  at 
the  outset  to  stand  by  each  other  to 
the  last  The}'  also  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  reveal  the  names  of  the 
party. 

From  various  sources,  a  few  other 
particulars  are  gleaned.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  disguised  as  Indians 
is  placed  by  Dr.  Gordon,  the  histo- 
rian, at  seventeen,  chiefly  masters 
of  vessels  and  ship-builders  from  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  Hutchinson 
more  correctly  says,  "  about  fifty." 
John  Andrews,  an  eye-witness,  says 
the  actors  were  clothed  in  blankets, 
with  their  heads  muffled,  and  with 
copper-colored  countenances,  each 
being  armed  with  a  hatchet  or  axe 
and  a  pair  of  pistols,  the  affair  be- 
ing over  before  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. The  leaders  frequently  met 
in  the  room  over  Edes  and  Gill's 
printing-office  to  consult ;  and  it  was 
here,  perhaps,  that  the  plan  was  ar- 
ranged. 

"This,"  says  Hutchinson,  "was 
the  boldest  stroke  which  had  yet  been 
struck  in  America  "  —  "  The  die  was 
now  cast,"  said  John  Adams ;  "it 


was  impossible  to  recede  They  had 
passed  the  river,  and  cut  away  the 
bridge.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
bide  the  issue."  And  in  his  diary 
he  wrote,  "  This  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent movement  of  all.  There  is  a 
dignity,  a  majesty,  a  sublimity,  in 
this  last  effort  of  the  patriots  that  I 
greatly  admire.  This  destruction  of 
the  tea  is  so  bold,  so  daring,  so  firm, 
so  intrepid  and  inflexible,  and  it  must 
have  so  important  consequences,  that 
I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  epoch 
in  history.  The  town  of  Boston  was 
never  more  still  and  calm  of  a  Sat- 
urday night  than  it  was  last  night." 

Great  was  the  anger  of  government 
when  it  learned  that  the  people  of 
Boston  had  thrown  the  tea  overboard. 
In  the  parliamentary  debates  that 
ensued,  a  member  said,  "  The  town 
of  Boston  ought  to  be  knocked  about 
their  ears  and  destroyed."  —  "Do 
you  ask,"  cried  Lord  North,  u  what 
the  people  of  Boston  have  done?  I 
will  tell  you,  then.  The}*  have  tarred 
and  feathered  your  subjects,  plun- 
dered your  merchants,  burnt  your 
ships,  and  denied  all  obedience  to 
your  authority."  Said  another  no- 
ble lord,  "  The  people  of  Boston  have 
been  the  ringleaders  of  all  the  riots 
in  America "  ;  anc}  the  term  Bosto- 
nian  came  to  be  the  one  most  fre- 
quently emplo3Ted  in  Europe  to  desig- 
nate an  American  rebel. 

With  a  British  squadron  and  Brit- 
ish troops  so  near  at  hand,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  "  Indians  "  were  not  t 
interrupted.  The  most  probable  rea- 
son for  this  is,  that  something  far 
more  serious  was  expected  on  any 
attempt  to  land  the  tea,  and  that  the 
authorities  were  glad  to  be  thus  ex- 
tricated from  a  serious  dilemma. 

The  secret  of  these  men  was  so 
well  kept  that  few  of  their  names  are 
now  certainly  known.  Lendall  Pitts, 
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one  of  their  leaders,  was  the  son  of 
the  Hon.  James  Pitts,  and  a  brother 
of  the  Hon.  John,  a  zealous  patriot 
and  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  a 
leading  patriot  and  a  talented  writer 
on  political  and  other  subjects  in  the 
papers  of  the  day.  Paul  Revere,  also 
an  ardent  son  of  liberty,  and  one  of 
those  who  planned  the  destruction 
of  the  tea,  was  an  engraver,  and 
afterwards  a  copper-founder.  Major 
Thomas  Melville  was  a  merchant, 
and,  for  many  j^ears,  an  officer  in  the 
Boston  Custom  House.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  his  wife  collected  a  little 
of  the  tea  from  his  shoes,  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Shaw  of 
Boston.  Col.  John  Crane,  by  trade 
a  housewright,  became  a  skilful  artil- 
lerist, and  commanded  the  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  artillery  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  Revolution. 
So  keen  was  his  sight  that  he  could 
see  tjie  course  of  the  ball  after  its 
discharge  from  a  cannon.  Crane, 
while  engaged  in  the  hold  of  one  of 
the  tea  ships,  was  knocked  senseless 
by  the  fall  of  a  derrick  or  a  chest  of 
tea  upon  his  head.  Some  of  his 
companions,  supposing  him  dead,  se- 
Tcreted  the  bod}*  under  a  pile  of  shav- 
ings in  a  carpenter's  shop  adjoining 
the  wharf;  but  he  soon  recovered, 
having  sustained  no  permanent  in- 
jury. Col.  Ebenezer  Stevens,  Crane's 
partner  in  business,  also  one  of  the 
tea  party,  and  a  valuable  officer  of 
artiller}r,  was  distinguished  at  Still- 
water  and  at  Yorktown,  and  became 
a  major-general  of  militia. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  con- 
temporary poet,  in  a  song  to  the 
plaintive  tune  of  u  Hosier's  Ghost," 
a  sample  of  which  is  here  given :  — 


"  As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying 

On  the  gentle  swelling  flood; 
"Without  jack  or  pendant  flying, 

Three  ill-fated  tea  ships  rode. 

"  Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting, 
On  the  wharf  a  numerous  crew  — 

Sons  of  Freedom,  fear  forgetting  — 
Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

"O'er  their  heads,  aloft  in  mid  sky, 
Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen : 

This  was  HAMPDEN,  that  was  SIDNEY, 
"With  fair  LIBERTY  between. 

"  Quick  as  thought  the  ships  were  boarded; 

Hatches  burst,  and  chests  displayed: 
Axes,  hammers,  help  afforded: 

What  a  glorious  crash  they  made !  " 

The  poet  Trumbull  thus  paints  the 
scene  in  "  McFingal "  :  — 

"  "What  furies  raged,  when  you  in  sea 
In  shape  of  Indians  drowned  the  tea; 
When  your  gay  sparks,  fatigued  to  watch  it, 
Assumed  the  moccasin  and  hatchet; 
With  wampum'd  blankets  hid  their  laces, 
And   like    their    sweethearts    priiu'd    their 

faces ; 

"While  not  a  red  coat  dared  oppose, 
And  scarce  a  tory  showed  his  nose; 
"While  Hutchinson  for  sure  retreat 
Manoeuvred  to  his  country-seat, 
And  thence  affrighted,  in  the  suds 
Stole  off  bareheaded  to  the  woods !  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Boston  will 
not  await  the  coming  of  another  cen- 
tennial before  erecting  some  fitting 
memorial  to  mark  a  site  so  memora- 
ble. Few  even  of  our  native  citizens 
can  now  point  it  out.  A  simple  block 
of  granite,  suitably  inscribed,  would 
designate  it  to  posterity,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  constitute  a  dura- 
able  and  appropriate  record  of  an  im- 
perishable deed.  For  here,  Boston 
immolated  herself  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom  ;  here  her  ardent  and  patri- 
otic Sons  of  Liberty  flung  their  bold 
defiance  —  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds 
—  full  in  the  face  of  an  arbitrary 
government ;  and  on  this  spot  they 
gave  the  death-blow  to  that  consum- 
mate flower  of  British  statesmanship, 
American  taxation. 
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PART     IX. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THERE  are  people  who  receive  a 
knowledge  of  men's  states  of  mind 
and  of  the  complexion  of  their  own 
circumstances  by  a  method  like  the 
chemico-mechanical  one  called  endos- 
mosis, —  a  quiet,  unconscious  trans- 
piration of  impressions  through  phys- 
ical mediums  into  the  mind.  They 
fi>,d  they  know  what  somebody  wishes, 
or  how  things  are  going,  but  very 
likely  they  could  not  tell  how  they 
came  to  know.  Such  people  will 
sometimes  sit  for  a  whole  evening 
in  compan}T  apparent!}"  without  any 
consciousness  of  what  is  done  or 
said  around  them. 

Perhaps  they  even  do  not  answer 
questions,  nor  hear  what  is  said  di- 
rectly to  them.  Afterwards  they  can 
tell  who  was  present,  what  was  done, 
what  was  said ;  though  at  the  time 
they  could  not  tell,  and  did  really 
not  know. 

Adrian,  who  possessed  a  prett}7 
good  share  of  this  faculty  of  u  un- 
conscious cerebration,"  as  Prof  Car- 
penter calls  it,  had  also  a  pretty 
good  share  of  the  more  ordinary 
faculty  of  conscious  cerebration.  He 
reflected  a  good  deal,  before  the  time 
of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Button  on 
Wednesday  morning,  upon  the  whole 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  accept  Mr.  But- 
ton's offer  ;  proceeding  somewhat  as 
follows :  — 

He  felt  —  and  with  a  pleasurable 
glow  of  honest  satisfaction  —  that  he 
was  at  present  considered  somebody. 
He  remembered  the  curiously  delight- 
ful sense  of  controlling  men,  which 
had  moved  him  while  proving  his 


case  and  convincing  the  assembly,  in 
his  little  argument  before  the  Scrope 
Association ;  the  intense  watchful- 
ness of  the  faces  to  which  "he  spoke  ; 
the  little  thrills  of  surprise,  convic- 
tion, delight,  which  had  moved  across 
the  audience  like  the  small  waves 
upon  a  field  of  grain  before  a  light 
breeze,  as  he  developed  point  after 
point  in  his  closing  summary ;  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  that  had  re- 
sponded at  the  close,  —  in  words  and 
voices,  and  in  the  far  more  affecting 
and  conclusive  form  of  lawful  money. 
He  now  remembered  the  Conscious- 
ness which,  he  felt,  although  at  the 
time  he  had  not  clearly  apprehend- 
ed it,  had  surrounded  him  during 
the  evening  of  the  party  at  Mr.  But- 
ton's, with  an  atmosphere  stimulating 
like  nitrous  oxide,  —  the  cons<?ious- 
ness  that  he  was  an  object  of  atten- 
tion and  approving  interest.  '•  Yes," 
he  said  to  himself,  —  "  that  was  it ! 
It 's  agreeable,  no  doubt,  but  —  now, 
for  instance,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  that 
champagny  kind  of  excitement  I 
shouldn't  have  executed  an  Indian 
3'ell  in  mixed  society,  even  to  in- 
struct a  German  Professor  !  I  wish  I 
had  n't !"  And  perhaps  the  annoy- 
ance at  a  breach  of  etiquette  com- 
mitted from  an  over-ready  willing- 
ness to  do  as  he  was  asked,  and  a 
real  readiness  to  give  information, 
neutralized  any  pleasure  that  came 
from  having  been  the  hero  of  the 
occasion. 

More  direct  and  practical  than 
this  generalizing  self-gratulation,  was 
Adrian's  consciousness  of  having 
greatly  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the 
great  capitalist,  Mr.  Button  himself. 
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It  was  perfectly  without  intention 
that  he  had  done  so,  too.  Button,  not 
appreciating  any  worth  except  the 
worth  of  doing,  had  been  successive- 
ly surprised,  pleased,  and  convinced, 
as  Adrian  could  not  but  know,  by  one 
and  another  proof  in  practical  and 
practicable  suggestions,  beginning 
with  a  simple  theo^  of  penmanship, 
and  culminating  in  the  occurrences  of 
the  Association  meeting.  No  won- 
der. In  a  .young  man  like  Adrian 
there  is  a  fund  of  undeveloped  power 
which  neither  others  nor  the  possessor 
knows  of,  nor  can  know,  until  a  time 
comes  to  use  it.  Then  it  rises  and 
acts  as  it  were  of  itself.  In  cases 
where  this  power  is  great  enough  in 
quantit}T  and  high  enough  in  quality, 
its  spiritual  elevation,  its  apparently 
(notreallt)  superhuman  promptness, 
adequateness,  inexhaustible  force  and 
efficienc}*,  entitle  it  to  the  name  in 
such  cases  conferred.  It  is  Genius. 
So  far  as  Adrian's  action  had  partaken 
of  this  qualit}r, —  not  very  far,  though 
unquestionably  to  some  extent.  —  the 
action  had  produced  its  legitimate 
results  ;  success  in  the  object  sought, 
and  the  admiring  acquiescence  of 
others  in  the  means  used. 

This  defining,  however,  was  no  part 
of  Adrian's  reflections  at  the  moment ; 
he  was  simply  "orienting  himself," 
—  getting  his  bearings  and  deciding 
his  course.  He  ma}^  be  considered 
as  a  point  acted  on  by  several  differ- 
ent impulses  ;  in  fact,  as  the  resisting 
point  in  a  problem  in  the  resolution 
of  forces  The  forces  acting  were 
four,  to  wit :  — 

1.  Business  ;  being  the  proposition 
which  he  knew   perfectly  well   Mr. 
Button  was  going  that  morning  to 
make  him 

2.  Study  ;  the  lines  of  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and   aesthetic  culture 
towards  which  his  own  mental  nature 


impelled  him,  but  which  he  must  def- 
initely resign  if  he  accepted  Mr. 
Button's  offers. 

3.  Betrothal ;  the  fulfilment  of  his 
engagement  with  Ann  Button,  which 
would  weld  him  with  irrevocable  one- 
ness, even  more  than  a  mere  business 
contract,  into  the  circle  of  life  where 
revolved  the  Button  family  and  Dr. 
Toomston's  church  ;  —  for  this  last, 
oddly  enough,  the  young  man  found 
himself  considering  as  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  Button  interest ;  and 
having  no  great  reverence  for  institu- 
tions and  forms  merely  as  such,  Ad- 
rian caught  himself  asking,  like  the 
funny  man  in  the  play,  whether  the 
tail  wagged  the  dog,  or  the  dog  the 
tail? 

4.  There  was  another  influence, 
however,  the  newest  of  all,  and,  if 
not  the  strongest  of  all,  yet  the  deci- 
sive one  at  this  time  in  bringing  Ad- 
rian's mind  to  determine  upon  the 
consent  with   which  he  resolved  to 
meet  Mr.  Button's  offers.     And  }~et 
it  was  the  least  distinct  of  all ;  per- 
haps even  it  would  be  most  correct 
to  call  it  an  apprehension  that  there 
was  such  an  influence      For,  what- 
ever it  really  was,  Adrian  did  not 
name  it  even  in  his  silent  communion 
with  himself;  he  had  not  expressly 
named  it,  even  in  that  unresisted  and 
sudden   revelation   of  last  evening. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  best  nor  safe 
to  name  it  nor  to  admit  its  presence. 
He  only  asked  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble that  it  was  present.     He  said,  Is 
it  here  ?  and  added  straightway  with- 
out waiting  even  to  say  No,  or  Yes, 
—  If  it  is  it  must  be  put  out;    so 
that  if  he  recognized  it  even  as  pos- 
sibly present,  it  was  only  to  flee  from 
before  it.   There  was  nothing  to  make 
him  believe  that  the  power  in  ques- 
tion was  really  a  living  force  tending 
to  draw  him  any  whither  —  at  least, 
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nothing  distinct.  One  kiss,  one  song, 
one  look,  one  whisper.  Yet  when- 
ever he  remembered  either  of  these, 
—  and  since  last  evening,  —  as  he 
now  recognized  with  a  strange  feeling 
of  spiritual  happiness  which  wavered 
moment  by  moment  into  something 
like  fear  and  pain  over  wrong-doing, 
with  a  swift  shimmer  like  the  colors 
on  a  changeable  silk,  —  since  last 
evening  he  knew  all  of  a  sudden  that 
for  days  he  had  lived  in  one  unbroken 
dream  upon  one  or  all  of  them,  —  }-et 
whenever  he  remembered  articulately 
either  one,  his  heart  beat ;  he  felt  his 
cheeks  flush ;  and  at  once,  resolute 
to  keep  faith,  he  would  say,  No ! 
and  would  set  himself  anew  to  the 
steady  contemplation  of  what  he  had 
promised,  and  of  the  j^oke  to  which 
he  proposed  to  bow  himself,  as  a 
means  of  effectual  self-constraint  to 
observe  that  promise.  And  as  in 
dreams  one  is  forever  beginning  some- 
thing that  will  not  end,  or  avoiding 
some  phantom  that  incessantty  rises 
again,  so  in  this  dream,  Adrian,  shut- 
ting and  shutting  the  door  to  a  para- 
dise, and  in  resolved  self-dei^ing 
honor  steadfastly  turning  away,  for- 
ever found  himself  with  the  same 
door  opening  before  his  face,  the 
lovely  air  of  an  unknown  heaven 
breathing  forth  upon  him  through  the 
portal,  his  heart  and  his  senses  ac- 
knowledging the  divine  abode,  and 
his  foot  unconsciously  lifted  to  the 
threshold. 

For,  sweet  as  the  invitation  was, 
yet  the  strongest  impulses  of  the 
young  man  —  and  noble  ones  they 
were,  no  doubt  —  called  him  to  re- 
fuse ;  a  generosity  even  unreasona- 
ble ;  an  untried  instinct  of  self-deni- 
al ;  an  impulse  even  bej-ond  the  line 
of  justice,  to  surrender  not  .merely 
his  rights,  but  his  wishes,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  others  happy  in  possessing 


their  wishes  ;  a  conscientiousness  not 
yet  trained  to  the  wise  recollection 
that  one's  self  may  no  more  be 
wronged  than  one's  fellow  —  all  these 
ruled  him.  Happier  than  the  strong 
god  of  the  old  fable,  he  was  ruled  by 
several  virtues  against  one  happiness, 
and  that  an  unknown  one.  No  won- 
der that  that  majority  carried  him. 

So  he  hasted  down  to  Mr.  But- 
ton's office  as  fast  as  he  could.  He 
did  not  know  why  he  went  so  fast ; 
it  was  to  get  the  business  over  and 
done  with,  and  lock  that  door.  On 
arriving,  he  found  Doctor  Toomston 
seated  in  consultation  with  the  pub- 
lisher, in  the  private  office.  Mr. 
Button,  as  Adrian  entered,  looked  at 
his  watch. 

"  Ten  minutes  ahead  of  time,  hay? 
Wai,  that 's  better  'n  ten  minutes  be- 
hind," he  observed,  not  ill-naturedly, 
adding,  in  his  half-sarcastic  way, 
"  '  Go  not  before  ye  be  sent,'  is  a 
good  rule  in  business  as  well  as  in 
Scripture  ;  ain't  it,  Doctor?" 

"  I  can't  refer  you  to  that  text," 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile,  —  "  it 's 
not  in  my  Cruden,  Mr.  Button." 

"  Wai,  it 's  good  sense  all  the 
same.  But  I  'm  glad  to  see  3-0,  Ad- 
rian ;  and  now  seddown  *and  look 
over  this  memorandum  for  a  minute, 
while  I  finish  with  the  doctor."  And 
giving  Adrian  a  stout  filed  document, 
he  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  resumed 
his  consultation  with  the  clergyman. 
Adrian,  unfolding  the  paper,  found 
it  headed,  "  BUTTON  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY  "  ;  and  the  surprise  with 
which  he  read  this  noble  title  was  not 
diminished  when  he  beheld,  as  he 
read,  a  plan,  worked  out  in  consid- 
erable detail,  for  a  complete  institu- 
tion. It  was  provided  with  a  u  form 
of  sound  words,"  or  profession  of 
faith,  of  the  strictest  old-fashioned 
orthodoxy  and  compactest  verbal 
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architecture,  to  be  signed  by  all  the 
professors  forever  ;  a  set  of  professor- 
ships, and  a  well-digested  course  of 
study,  were  set  forth  ;  even  the  blank 
"  Form  of  a  Bequest"  was  added  at 
the  end,  after  the  pleasing  model  of 
the  catalogue  of  Rutgers  College  in 
New  Jersey,  with  five  different  alter- 
natives, adapted  to  the  more  general 
or  more  special  ways  in  which  any 
moribund  might  probably  prefer  to 
have  the  institution  profit  by  his  de- 
cease, and  as  if  to  be  distributed  to 
all  wealthy  persons  intending  death. 
He  had  read  it  carefully  through,  and 
sat  considering,  when  the  capitalist 
said,  suddenly, — 

"  Wai,  Adrian,  —  have  }^e  agreed 
upon  a  verdict  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  the  young  man,  "I 
see  what  there  is  there." 

"  Seems  to  me  you  speak  as  if  you 
was  thinkin  of  something  that  is  n't 
there?" 

"  I  was  noticing  the  assortment  of 
Theologies,"  said  Adrian,  u  and  I  did 
think  of  a  couple  of  chairs  that  I 
should  have  added  to  the  list,  even 
if  I  had  dropped  two  to  make  room 
for  them." 

"  Indeed,  young  man?  "  said  Doc- 
tor Toomston,  mounting  rapidly  into 
the  sacred  desk  ;  for  the  good  old  di- 
vine had,  even  from  his  one  or  two 
brief  interviews  with  Adrian,  become 
imbued  with  a  deep  distrust  of  his 
character  and  influence.  If  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  Mr.  Button  would 
not  have  called  this  unregenerate 
youth  into  their  counsels  ;  and  he  was 
wroth  in  advance  with  whatever  ob- 
servation Adrian  should  make  ;  — 
"  Indeed,  young  man?  It  will  be  a 
fine  thing  to  know  3-0111*  mind  respect- 
ing an  institution  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  a  school  of  the  prophets  long 
after  we  three  are  resting  beneath 
the  clods  of  the  valley." 


"  There,  Adrian,"  put  in  Mr.  But- 
ton, "you  see  the  doctor  wants  to 
know  whether  Saul  also  is  among  the 
prophets ! " 

Adrian,  however  abundant  in  sweet 
and  kindly  impulses,  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  sterner  ones.  Indeed, 
if  his  tendency  to  benevolent  actions 
was  unregulated  and  excessive,  his 
tendency  to  resist  every  semblance 
of  injustice  or  imposition  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  so ;  nor  had  he  the 
self-control  of  experience,  that  waits 
to  consider  its  own  impulse  before 
even  revealing  what  it  is,  and  then 
waits  again  to  consider  how  and  when 
best  to  reveal  it.  He  had  also  already 
instinctively  felt  the  hostility  of  the 
clergyman's  sentiments,  and  he  heard 
it  now  rasp  anew  in  the  sharp  tones 
of  his  voice.  He  answered  there- 
fore, with  perceptible  emphasis : 
"  Doctor  Toomston,  I  believe  /  shall 
not  '  rest  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valley ' ;  I  hope  for  a  happier  future. 
I  think  the  habit  of  assuming  that  we 
are  in  the  grave,  is  a  heathen  habit 
of  thought  and  a  heathen  expression, 
and  not  Christian  at  all.  Now,  these 
professorships  are  :  Historical  Theol- 
ogy, Exegetical  Theology  (and  Bib- 
lical Literature),  Ecclesiastical  The- 
ology, Systematic  Theology,  Polemic 
Theology,  Didactic  Theology,  and 
Pastoral  Theology.  All  I  have  to 
saj'  is,  that  even  if  I  had  to  omit  two 
of  those,  I  would  have  two  other 
professorships :  of  Practical  Theol- 
ogy, and  of  the  Christian  Religion  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  divine,  as  he 
rose  and  took  his  hat,  "  whenever 
you  will  endow  those  chairs,  we  will 
try  to  reap  the  advantage  of  }Tour 
great  wisdom  and  ripe  Christian  ex- 
perience." 

^  Don't  go,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  But- 
ton, —  "  I  'm  sorry  you  and  Adrian 
don't  hitch  horses  no  better ;  but  I 
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want  ye  to  hear  what  I  'm  a-goin  to 
say  to  him,  for  it  may  have  a  bearin 
on  the  filter  of  the  church,  and  may 
bring  him  under  savin  influences, 
too.  Yon  hain't  no  right  to  miss  that 
opportunity." 

But  Doctor  Toomston  was  not  at 
present  in  a  disposition  to  seek  the 
enlistment  in  his  flock  of  so  black  a 
sheep.  He  would  rather  have  bought 
the  certainty  of  his  exclusion  with  a 
great  sum.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
the  good  old  gentleman,  having  lived 
so  long  in  conditions  that  made  him 
a  kind  of  pope,  —  or,  should  the 
diminutive  of  affection  be  used,  a 
kind  of  poppet  ?  —  was  intolerant  of 
what  seemed  to  him  such  presump- 
tion. And  having  at  the  same  time 
a  good  deal  of  sense  under  all  ,his 
habit  of  domineering  in  things  spiri- 
tual, he  was,  though  he  did  not 
know  it,  afraid.  Here  was  a  young 
fellow  who  said,  "  You  're  only  a  man. 
Come  down  out  of  }rour  sacred  desk, 
and  let's  see  if  you  are  right  or 
wrong."  And  he  was  in  the  right  to 
be  afraid.  It  would  have  been  an 
injustice  to  expect  him  to  appear 
well  on  an  arena  from  which  his 
whole  life  had  estranged  him.  And 
it  would  have  risked  a  terrible  low- 
ering of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
powerful  parishioner.  So,  with  real 
wisdom,  and  a  sufficient  show  of 
dignity,  he  solemnly  withdrew,  plead- 
ing important  duties,  and  hoping  that 
all  Mr.  Button's  counsels  and  plans 
might  be  guided  and  overruled  if 
necessar}^,  for  the  best. 

u  Overruled,  hay?"  commented 
the  publisher,  when  his  pastor  had 
departed ;  "I  reckon  I  know  jest 
what  I  want,  all  the  same.  Now  the 
old  man  thinks  he 's  sejested  the  hull 
o'  that  are  seminary  to  me,  and-it 
does  him  a  heap  o'  good  to  think  so. 
All  right !  I  could  n't  git  the  right 


influence  to  bear  if  he  did  n't.  Them 
parsons  do  hang  together  most  re- 
markable. —  Wai,  I  '11  talk  to  ye 
another  time  about  the  Seminary. 
But  fust  of  all,  my  boy,  I  really  wish 
3rou  could  see  your  way  clear  to  jine 
the  church.  I  come  to  this  city 
more  'n  twenty-five  years  ago.  I 
had  n't  more  'n  looked  round,  before 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  that  very 
thing  was  the  best  one  thing  I  could 
do,  and  I  did  it.  And  it 's  been  a 
great  deal  o'  money  in  my  pocket 
ever}T  year  since  that  time." 

The  perfect  good  faith  of  this  rec- 
ommendation of  what  may  be  called 
an  American  simony,  which  contem- 
plated not  exactly  buying  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  even  church  preferment, 
with  mone}^,  the  same  crime  turned 
end  for  end,  viz.  buying  money  with 
position  in  the  church,  —  the  evident 
and  entire  sincerity  of  this  advice 
startled  while  it  amused  Adrian.  But 
he  was  at  the  moment  in  a  comply- 
ing attitude  of  mind  towards  Mr. 
Button,  and  not  in  a  critical  one ; 
and  he  only  answered  that  he  would 
certainty  do  as  he  was  requested 
whenever  he  should  find  himself  a 
fit  person. 

This  particular  ceremonial  was 
however  not  what  the  publisher  had 
chiefly  at  heart ;  for  he  accepted  this 
answer  without  comment,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  main  business 
of  .the  occasion. 

"  Now,  about  our  affairs.  You  see, 
there 's  more  in  you  than  I  thought. 
If  I'd  seen  as  much  of  ye  't  other  day 
as  I  have  now,  I  'd  a  made  ye  a  distink 
proposition  then,  instead  o'  talkin 
kinder  round  the  question.  I  liked 
the  way  you  did  up  that  meetin  Mon- 
day. You  put  the  case  fustrate.  I 
ain't  no  hand  at  chin-music,  but  I 
know  a  good  style  on 't. 

"  Wai ;  the  long  and  the  short  on't 
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is,  Adrian,  I  want  a  partner.  My 
business  here 's  enough  for  any  ordi- 
nary man,  and  within  a  year  or  two 
my  outside  concerns  have  got  so  that 
I  've  been  a-workin  double  tides  this 
two  or  three  years,  and  I  can  barely 
keep  up.  Then  I  've  got  some  views 
for  the  futer  —  but  they'll  keep  for 
the  present.  But  I  can't  go  on  this 
way  alone.  My  son  won't  be  no 
great  staff  to  my  old  age,  I  expect. 
Fur 's  I  c'n  see  he  '11  be  lucky  to  keep 
his  wits.  No  use  thinkin  about  that. 
And  I  must,  too  ;  for  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  't  won't  do  for 
William  to  have  control  of  my  prop- 
erty. It 's  a  trustee  of  my  estate 
that  I  've  got  to  provide  for,  as  much 
as  a  partner  in  business." 

Thus  opening  at  once  the  main 
features  of  his  purpose,  Mr.  Button 
proceeded  at  some  length  to  set  forth 
his  wishes,  which  were  judiciously 
intermingled  from  time  to  time  with 
compliments  to  Adrian's  abilities, 
and  compliments  to  his  own  perspi- 
cacity in  discerning  the  same.  He 
finally  stated  to  Adrian  a  distinct 
proposition,  to  become  his  partner,  to 
have  the  management  of  his  corres- 
pondence and  general  office  business 
at  first ;  and  to  work  into  the  control 
of  the  training  department,  as  it 
might  be  called,  being  that  of  the 
choice  and  management  of  agents 
and  canvassers,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble ;  to  give  whatever  aid  he  could 
in  all  other  undertakings  of  Mr.  But- 
ton, so  far  as  desired ;  and  to  act, 
should  the  occasion  arise  and  the 
means  be  provided,  as  trustee,  or  as 
guardian,  or  both,  under  such  proper 
instrument  as  Mr.  Button  should 
execute  for  the  purpose.  A  liberal 
revenue,  by  a  percentage  on  the 
whole  business  income  of  the  con- 
cern, was  provided.  In  conclusion 
he  referred  to  his  unexpected  satis- 


faction at  finding  such  valuable  busi- 
ness qualifications  in  one  whose  pro- 
posed very  close  connection  with  his 
family  made  their  possession  pecu- 
liarly important,  and  he  suggested 
how  greatly  the  same  connection 
would  promote  and  strengthen  the 
arrangement  he  wished ;  and  he 
ended  with  a  specification  of  the  first 
enterprise  to  be  carried  through  un- 
der the  new  reign  —  the  issue  of  his 
proposed  "  History  of  the  Bible."  "  If 
I  can  git  that  shoved  under  folkses 
noses  as  handsomely  as  you  put 
them  pints  Monday,  that  book '11 
make  a  few-roar,  certain  —  and  a 
good  many  roar  too,  it's  my  opinion. 
And  there  hain't  no  sech  chance 
been  offered  to  a  }^oung  man  in  New 
York  city  this  fifty  years,  I  reckon. 
—  Wai,  Adrian?" 

What  Mr.  Button  said  was  doubt- 
less quite  true.  Adrian  had  only  to 
sa}~  one  syllable,  and  he  was  rich. 
Nor  was  he  one  of  those  imperfectly 
organized  persons  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  riches.  Money  is  like  other 
temptations  :  not  to  resist  it  is  wick- 
ed ;  but  not  to  appreciate  it  is  foolish. 
And  Adrian  had  come  with  the  defi- 
nite resolve  to  say  this  Yes,  as  being 
the  short  straight  road  to  the  honora- 
ble performance  of  all  his  promises, 
and  to  a  creditable  and  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently useful  position  in  life. 

But  at  this  last  moment  he  found 
in  himself  a  profound  reluctance  ;  just 
as  manj^  an  intending  suicide  has 
stopped  when  the  cold  steel  touched 
his  flesh,  or  when  the  cup  with  the 
dose  poured  out  was  sloped  towards 
his  open  mouth,  or  when  already 
bent  over  the  dark  cold  water.  He 
absolutely  could  not  utter  the  word 
which  he  had  as  it  were  lying  read}' 
made  upon  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue. 
But  this  reluctance  was  from  no 
victory  of  selfish  wishes  over  unself- 
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ish  resolutions  What  Mr.  Button 
had  been  rehearsing  had  brought  be- 
fore him  with  renewed  vividness  con- 
siderations that  it  was  quite  right  for 
him  to  pause  upon.  It  was  a  pro- 
found love  of  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  true,  a  profound  horror 
of  the  evil  and  the  ugly,  that  bore 
his  soul  backward  from  the  verge  to 
which  his  reason  and  his  will  had 
brought  him.  Even  the  unusual  kind- 
ness and  softness  of  Mr.  Button's 
manner,  while  it  affected  Adrian 
deeply,  yet  —  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment—  repelled  him  strongly.  No 
wonder,  however ;  it  is  always  so 
with  affectionate  demonstrations  from 
the  unfit. 

So  he  hesitated  at  the  very .  last 
moment ;  he  was  seeing  with  the 
swift  vividness  of  a  strong  imagina- 
tion all  the  distress  of  future  years  : 
the  interminable  Compaq*  of  bitter- 
minded  women  ;  an  imbecile  and  bru- 
tal-mannered ward  furious  at  being 
deprived  of  the  control  of  his  own 
property  ;  a  hard  slavery  to  business, 
and  loss  after  loss  of  all  the  knowl- 
edges that  he  loved  ;  a  shrinkage  and 
hardening  of  life  instead  of  its  expan- 
sion ;  —  no  wonder  that  the  dollar 
question  did  not  greatly  weigh  with 
him.  A  valid  check  to  bearer  for  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Button's  means,  waiting 
only  for  his  fingers  to  close  upon  it, 
—  but  indeed  it  was  something  very 
like  the  equivalent  of  such  a  paper 
that  he  was  deling  over,  —  such  a 
check  all  ready  before  him,  or  even 
the  sum  itself  in  actual  11101163*, —  in 
the  mood  of  the  moment,  —  would 
have  affected  him  as  much  as  the 
phantoms  of  values  with  which  the 
frugal  reverence  of  the  Chinese  cheats 
the  ghosts  of  their  dead. 

But  the  tenderness  of  men  liki 
Mr.  Button  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  is  too  unnatural  a  condition  not  to 


be  almost  a  mortification  in  itself; 
and  especialty  if  it  is  not  responded 
to,  it  is  likety  to  react  into  an  excess 
of  violence.  This  Adrian  felt ;  but 
indeed  all  these  phases  of  feeling  had 
been  passing  through  his  mind  while 
Mr.  Button  spoke.  So  he  paused 
but  a  very  few  moments  before  re- 
plying. As  the  capitalist  ceased 
speaking,  Adrian,  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  him,  naturally  looked  down  as 
one  who  considers.  Mr.  Button,  sur- 
prised at  even  this  pause,  repeated 
his  last  words,  with  some  impatience 
of  tone,  — 

"Wai,  Adrian?" 

"  I  mean  to  accept,"  said  Adrian 
at  last,  frankly,  and  }*et  with  an  ef- 
fort, and  a  shade  of  constraint  in  his 
voice,  —  "  but  I  want  to  know  about 
one  or  two  matters  of  detail." 

"Mean  to  accept?"  replied  Mr. 
Button,  with  some  asperity,  but  not 
yielding  entirely  to  his  dissatisfac- 
tion,—  "why  don't  ye,  then?  We 
can  fix  up  the  details  afterwards, 
can't  we?" 

"  Well  then,  — just  one  thing  that 
troubles  me,"  said  Adrian,  almost 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  3*et  uncon- 
scious^*,—  and  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  that  ver3^  embarrassment, 
bringing  up  the  most  dangerous 
subject  he  could  have  suggested, — 
not  that  it  was  not  the  right  thing  to 
do, —  "just  one  thing.  You  don't 
know  what  some  of  3Tour  tenants  are 
using  your  real  estate  for.  Xow, 
could  I  have  a  chance  to  show  you 
the  facts,  and  have  some  of  those 
infamous  places  cleaned  out  ?  " 

Mr.  Button  was  angry,  instantly  ; 
tripl}*  angiy  ;  with  a  sense  of  kind- 
ness abused,  a  sense  of  being  imper- 
tinenth*  meddled  with,  and  last  and 
hottest,  and  least  conscious  of  all, 
with  an  apprehension  lest  he  should 
be  forced  to  know  something  that  he 
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did  not  mean  to  know,  and  so  made 
to  lose  rent. 

u  I  haven't  a  piece  of  real  estate 
that  is  n't  in  the  hands  of  perfectly 
respectable  men,"  he  said  ^— "not 
one.  If  there  's  any  irregularity  it 's 
against  my  express  orders,  and  they 
don't  like  it  no  better  'n  I  do  ;  and 
they  '11  stop  it  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Sech  things  will  naterally  happen  in 
a  city  like  this,  without  anybody 's 
bein  to  blame.  But  my  real  estate  *s 
all  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  can't 
break  up  my  leases,  either,  jest  to 
please  }Tour  squeamishness,  Adrian." 

All  this  was  excuse,  and  bad  ex- 
cuse too,  and  Mr.  Button  knew  it, 
and  the  knowledge  made  him  grow 
angrier  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wai,  I  snurn  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in 
continuation,  with  the  New  Eng- 
lander's  attempt  to  get  the  relief  of 
an  oath  without  the  guilt  of  it  —  "I 
snum !  I  might  a  known,  after  all, 
how  'twould  be!  I'd  a  darn  sight 
better  a  waited  and  let  ye  come 
askin  me.  Offered  sarvice  allers 
stinks,  my  old  father  used  to  say. 
I  'm  sorry  I  offered  it  to  ye.  I  'm 
sorry,  almost,  I  offered  any  sarvice 
to  old  Van  Braam  too.  Confound 
sech  a  high-flyin  crowd  !  I  guess  if 
I  should  send  him  in  a  bill  for  rent 

0  them  premises  he  occupies,  he  'd 
find  out,  and  so  he  would  about  that 
secretaryship    o  his  'n,  if   I    did  n't 
keep  him  in  it.      I   don't  think  no 
great  o  him  ;    I  'd  jest  as  lief  any- 
bod}T  'd  know  that ;   so  I  would  that 

1  '11  stick  b}T  those  of  my  blood  —  if 
the}''  '11  let  me.      Wai,  I  've  a  great 
mind,  jest  this  minute,  to  cut  off  all 
round,  and  let  every  man  skin  his 
own  skunks.      General  Jackson  said 
he  heard  of  a.  man  once  that  made 
an  independent  fortin   a  mindin  his 
own   business.      That 's    the  way  I 
made  mine  too.      And  if  you  ever 


do  make  one,  Adrian,  it'll  be  the 
same  way-,  I  can  tell  ye  that !  " 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  to  displease 
you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Adrian,  who 
did  not  know  the  secret  of  what  a 
sarcastic  wit  once  called  "  the  virtu- 
ous indignation  of  a  guilty  con- 
science," —  "I  meant  to  do  you  a 
real  service,  and  I  thought  you  would 
be  glad  of  it." 

u  O  yes,  —  wal,  I  hain't  no  doubt 
on 't,  Adrian  —  not  a  bit.  You  're 
like  the  Baptist  minister  that  had 
been  a-layin  down  the  law  to  God 
Almight}r  in  his  praj^er,  and  then 
apologized  by  sayin,  '  Oh  Lord,  we 
don't  presume  to  dictate,  but  only 
to  advise  ! '  You  're  altogether  too 
fast,  —  altogether.  You  must  n't  be 
in  sech  a  huny,  or  you  '11  find  you  've 
washed  more  close  'n  ye  c'n  hang  out, 
right  off  !" 

Adrian  was  too  much  displeased 
with  the  vulgar  anger  of  Mr.  Button, 
to  take  any  note  of  the  interesting 
illustration  which  these  observations 
afforded,  of  the  natural  tendency*  of 
strong  rude  intellects  to  the  use  of 
such  concentrated  wisdom  as  these 
proverbial  and  anecdotic  enforcer 
ments.  Yet  they  were  signs  of  na- 
tive powers  which  might  have  made 
the  vulgar  angry  brute  a  great  ora- 
tor. Intense  passion,  pictorial  rep- 
jesentation  of  it  — what  more  is 
needed  to  sway  a  popular  assembly  ? 
Indeed,  it  was  an  obscure  conscious- 
ness of  these  very  powers  that  made 
Mr.  Button  wish  to  be  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  a  public  man  of  some 
kind  ;  and  one  of  his  motives  for  se- 
curing Adrian's  confidential  services 
was,  a  half-defined  purpose  of  mak- 
ing some  sort  of  a  finishing  precep- 
tor of  him  —  a  piece  of  literary 
sand-paper,  so  to  speak.  But  his 
wrath  was  inexpressibly  repellent  to 
Adrian,  and  far  more  so  was  his 
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reference  to  the  assistance  he  had 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Van  Braam.  "  I 
don't  think  I  can  possibly  expose 
myself  to  any  such  suggestions  as 
that,"  was  Adrian's  feeling,  and  un- 
der this  apprehension  of  personal 
indignit}T,  his  predetermined  Yes  in- 
stantly turned  into  an  approximate 
No.  He  rose  at  once,  saying,  — 

"  Well  then  ;  I  can't  expect  you  to 
continue  }~our  offer,  since  I  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  3*011  so 
much.  You  are  quite  right  in  calling 
it  a  liberal  one ;  I  never  heard  an}T- 
thing  more  handsome  ;  and  although 
I  look  upon  it  as  withdrawn,  I  am 
really  and  very  thankful  to  you  for 
having  made  it."  And  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  publisher  : 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Button  ; 
and  he  put  his  two  hands  to  the  back 
of  his  thick,  strong  neck  ;  —  "  wait  a 
minute.  There's  that  pain  again. 
It 's  queer.  Sometimes  I  think  I  'm 
altogether  done  up.  Seddown,  sed- 
down  You  're  too  fast." 

Adrian  resumed  his  seat,  but  kept 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Button  sat 
silent,  evidently  recovering  his  self- 
command.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
said,  — 

"There  's  no  use  in  concludin  now, 
—  I  had  n't  no  call  to  fly  off  the  han- 
dle, whether  or  no  I  won't  take  an 
answer  from  ye  to-day.  It's  too 
important  a  matter  to  hurry  But 
you  've  got  my  proposition,  any  way. 
Now  go  and  mull  it  over  at  your  lei- 
sure. Take  time  for  it ;  and  make 
up  your  mind  deliberately." 

Certainly  this  was  fair  reasoning  ; 
and  Adrian,  feeling  that  he  could  not 
refuse,  assented,  and  so  went  away. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

As  Adrian  purposed  to  set  out  for 
Hartford  the  same  afternoon,  he  went 


from  Mr.  Button's  office  to  his  board- 
ing-place, with  intent  to  prepare  for 
departure.  He  went  leisurely,  and 
stopped,  as  was  his  custom  on  occa- 
sion, to  see  divers  sights,  and  more 
particularly  to  examine  the  stock  in 
trade  of  one  or  two  print-shops,  in 
order  to  find,  if  he  could,  a  suitable 
substitute  for  the  unhappy  print  which 
he  had  destroyed  from  over  Mr.  Van 
Braam's  mantel-piece. 
*  In  choosing  this  picture  he  expe- 
rienced a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  His 
modest  finances  would  not  admit  of 
a  good  oil-painting,  or  water-color 
drawing  ;  what  pet>ple  call  a  "  chro- 
mo,"  he  despised  almost  to  a  Rusk- 
inic  extreme ;  the  various  sun-pic- 
tures he  truly  estimaied  as  studies 
rather  than  pictures,  so  that  he  was  left 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with  engrav- 
ings. So  he  examined  lithographs  and 
steel  engravings,  etchings  and  mez- 
zotints ;  landscapes,  sacred  subjects, 
comic  pictures,  domestic  and  senti- 
mental groups,war-pictures,  portraits, 
historical  scenes,  in  endless  variet}', 
trying  to  choose  something  with 
thought  enough  to  bear  acquaintance, 
with  happiness  enough  of  some  kind, 
whether  human,  animal,  or  the  repre- 
sentative happiness  of  joyous  land- 
scape, to  be  a  comfort,  and  with 
artistic  merit  enough  to  bear  fair 
criticism.  A  good  copy  of  Henriqnel- 
Dupont's  immense  plate  of  Dela- 
roche's  Hemic3rcle  tempted  him,  but 
were  too  big  and  too  costly.  A 
Marie  Antoinette  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  after  the  same  pow- 
erful master,  the  noble  Ecce  Homo 
after  Guercino,  a  dark,  cold,  strong 
picture  of  Odin  speeding  over  the 
northern  snows  on  some  errand  of 
death,  with  his  raven  at  his  side, 
Kaulbach's  weird  battle  of  the  phan- 
toms, fighting  again  in  the  air  over 
the  heads  of  the  furious  fleshly  war- 
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riors  on  the  earth,  he  examined  and 
rejected.  A  sad  or  gloomy  thought, 
whether  great  or  small,  complex  or 
simple,  weak  or  strong,  is  no  good 
possession,  if  to  be  used  alone.  Next 
he  found  a  large  photograph  of  the 
pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,whose  excep- 
tional portrait  value  redeemed  it  out 
of  the  class  of  mere  studies  ;  and  he 
was  specialty  attracted  by  the  funny 
expression  of  undismaj'ed  joviality 
upon  the  gigantic  battered  phiz  of 
the  Sphinx,  who  seemed  to  "  come 
up  smiling  "  from  her  terrific  punish- 
ment by  the  ages,  although  their 
pounding  had  beaten  a  vast  hollow 
where  her  venerable  nose  had  orig- 
inally been.  Yet  upon  reflection 
this  picture,  while  a  capital  one  to 
be  included  in  a  portfolio,  seemed 
too  peculiar  to  be  placed  alone  in  a 
sitting-room.  In  such  a  place,  gen- 
iality and  breadth  of  association,  not 
grim  ness  and  separated  quaintness, 
are  wanted.  Then  came  Hamon's 
delightful  little  fancy,  "  Ma  Sceur  n'y 
est  pas  "  ;  then  Holman  Hunt's  bur- 
glar-like "  Light  of  the  World."  At 
last,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  over  the  pursuit  for  that  time, 
he  found  what  he  wanted,  —  a  steel 
engraving  it  was,  broad  in  execution, 
yet  so  soft  in  parts  that  at  first  sight 
you  took  it  for  a  lithograph.  It  had 
no  name,  nor  any  designation  of 
either  painter  or  engraver ;  but  its 
level,  strong  meadow  plane,  its  long, 
long  vista  straight  and  far  into  the 
distance,  its  perfect  atmospheric  per- 
spective, the  enjoying,  powerful, 
thoughtful  skill  of  the  whole  manage- 
ment, proved  it  to  be  after  Rousseau. 
It  was  a  partly  wooded  foreground, 
from  which  you  looked  out  beyond 
and  through  one  open  glade  after  an- 
other, until  you  seemed  to  glide  miles 
upon  miles  awa}r  to  the  distant  hori- 
zon, carried  evenly  and  resolutely  by 


the  strong  will  of  the  artist,  over  the 
vast  and  fertile  plain.  In  the  shade 
of  this  foreground  sat  a  young  couple, 
the  lady  with  some  work,  the  gentle- 
man reading  to  her.  That  was  all  — 
but  it  was  enough.  Paying  what  was 
asked;  without  bargaining,  Adrian 
took  it  under  his  arm  and  passed  on, 
well  pleased. 

At  entering  the  door  of  his  tempo- 
rary abode,  the  servant  handed  him 
a  letter,  which,  she  said,  had  been 
left  there  for  him  some  time  before. 
The  superscription  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Miss  Ann  Button,  and 
something  was  enclosed.  With  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  presentiments,  Adrian 
hastened  up  to  his  hall-bedroom,  and 
opened  the  letter.  The  enclosure  was 
the  ring  which  he  had  last  seen  on 
Miss  Button's  finger,  —  the  engage- 
ment ring  which  he  had  given  her, — 
and  the  letter  was  a  peremptory  dis- 
missal, dated  about  an  hour  back. 
Thus  it  ran  :  — 

DEAR  ADRIAN:  — Tt  is  with  much  pain 
that  I  send  you  back  your  ring.  I  have  for 
some  time  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  a 
greater  mistake  to  keep  on  with,  my  engage- 
ment to  you,  than  to  discontinue  it.  Recent 
occurrences  have  made  me  more  certain  of 
this  than  ever  ;  and  the  prayers  and  counsels 
of  one  whom  I  revere  almost  as  a  parent, 
have  this  very  day,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
warned  me,  not  to  be  unequally  yoked  with 
an  unbeliever.  I  have  been  greatly  wounded 
by  recent  expressions  of  yours  upon  religious 
subjects,  and  so  has  my  mother.  It  is  with 
her  advice  as  well  as  that  of  my  beloved 
pastor  that  I  now  act.  We  had  better  not 
see  each  other  for  the  present.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, still  be  friends.  I  wish  you  every  hap- 
piness in  this  life  and  a  better  prepa- 
ration for  that  which  is  to  come.  Some 
things  which  I  have  observed  have  made  me 
think  that  you  have  already  discovered  a 
more  congenial  companion  than  I  could  have 
been.  I  need  not  forgive  her,  for  she  has 
not  done  anything  wrong,  in  this  matter  at 
least.  Yet  I  cannot  conscientiously  ask  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  any  human  relations 
unhallowed  by  the  consolations  of  religion. 
May  you  be  brought  to  know  your  sinful  con- 
dition before  it  shall  be  forever  too  late. 
Your  Friend, 

ANN  J.  BUTTON. 
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Adrian  read  this  stiff  and  cold  letter 
—  a  very  corpse  of  a  letter — twice 
through,  with  feelings  that  seemed  to 
him  thoroughly  improper  in  a  rejected 
lover.  He  wanted  to  laugh,  and  to 
hurra,  in  fact.  "  I  ought  to  be  mor- 
tified, seems  to  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  and  here  I  am,  feeling  like  a 
prisoner  unexpectedly  let  out  of 
jail !  "  And  catching  a  glimpse  of 
his  own  delighted  countenance  in  the 
glass,  he  did  laugh  aloud,  in  spite 
of  propriety. 

Then  he  set  himself  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Had  he  been  to  blame  by  neglecting 
Ann,  or  in  being  too  attentive  to 
others  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  —  and 
here  his  conscience  did  give  him  a 
sort  of  dig  —  certainly  not,  unless  in 
the  case  of  Civille.  With,  her  name 
a  profound  wave  of  happiness  and 
hope  swept  through  the  young  man's 
soul.  And  he  no  longer  resisted  it ; 
he  floated  away  into  the  dream-world 
of  love.  He  had  never  known  of  it 
before ;  the  thrill  and  glow  of  his 
own  emotion  —  when  he  came  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  thoughts  —  al- 
most scared  him.  Then,  with  an  ef- 
fort, he  resumed  his  process  of  rem- 
iniscence. He  had  been  as  attentive 
to  Ann  as  she  would  permit.  But 
her  cold  close  nature  had  mostly 
forbidden  even  the  discreet  intimacy 
which  is  thought  proper  in  such  cases. 
How  cold  and  secretive  she  was,  ap» 
peared  plainly  enough  in  her  utter 
silence  about  these  recent  griefs  of 
hefs,  until  the  last  moment,  in  the 
severe  air  of  reproving  sanctit}1"  with 
which  she  conferred  damnation  on 
her  lover,  and  in  the  prompt  and 
almost  brisk  decision  with  which  she 
cast  him  out  of  her  — hands  But 
again ;  had  he  done  wrong  in  the 
matter  of  Civille  ?  He  thought  and 
thought ;  he  could  not  see  that  he 


had.  At  the  most,  he  had  without 
consciousness  or  intention  suddenly 
found  himself  dangerously  delighting 
in  her ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  this, 
he  had  in  good  faith  tried  a  short 
road  out  of  the  peril,  without  even 
waiting  to  see  whether  his  wish  co- 
incided with  his  duty.  And  on  this 
short  road,  he  had  received  already 
two  stout  and  unexpected  rebuffs, 
from  the  very  persons  in  whose  in- 
terests he  had  been  acting,  and  acting 
in  perfect  disregard  of  any  prefer- 
ences of  his  own.  Mr.  Button  had 
shown  him  very  plainly  that  he  meant 
to  permit  no  ethical  views  to  be  con- 
founded with  his  financiering.  And 
now  Ann,  for  whom  solely  —  except 
so  far  as  the  keeping  of  his  own  faith 
with  her  might  be  a  separate  motive — 
for  whom  solely  except  for  this,  he 
was  escaping  away  from  heaven  as  fast 
as  he  could,  stood  up  and  thrust  him 
irresistibly  back.  "  It  is  good  that 
I  did  not  stop  to  think  about  it  all," 
reflected  Adrian,  "or  I  believe  I 
should  have  spoken  first !  "  And 
he  j'ielded  to  the  stroke  thus  aimed 
at  him,  without  wish  or  thought  of 
warding  or  returning  it ;  back  he 
hastened  into  paradise  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

First  he  sat  down  and  wrote, 
briefly,  but  kindly,  for  he  felt  so 
happ}T  that  he  wished  well  to  every- 
body in  the  world,  to  Mr.  Button, 
enclosing  Ann's  note,  and  saying 
that  this  step  of  hers  totally  changed 
all  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  each 
other ;  and  that  accordingly  it  was 
necessar}'  to  postpone  all  their  pro- 
posed business  plans  for  the  present 
And  he  explained  that  he  believed 
Ann  had  really  done  what  was  best 
for  all  concerned,  and  expressed  what 
he  really  felt :  sincere  regard  for  her, 
and  respect  for  the  perspicacity 
which  had  discerned  the  state  of  her 
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own  feelings,  and  for  the  decision 
which  had  so  promptly  acted  upon 
them. 

Then  he  completed  his  small  task 
of  packing  up.  Then  he  took  his  pic- 
ture under  his  arm  and  hastened  to 
Mr.  Van  Braain's.  He  found  Civille 
in  the  parlor,  but  not  alone.  She 
had  lying  on  her  lap  a  little  baby, 
rather  dark-complexioned,  and  with 
black  eyes,  that  kicked  and  crowed 
while  she  played  with  it  and  laughed 
with  it.  The  mother  stood  by,  —  a 
rather  good-looking  mulatto  woman, 
with  that  glossy,  wavy  hair  which 
indicates  some  mixture  of  Indian 
blood,  and  with  that  combination  of 
intense  passionate  and  lowering  looks 
in  her  features,  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  the  negro-Indian  half-breed. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  carry  the 
dear  little  thing  away,"  Civille  was 
just  saying,  as  Adrian  was  shown 
in.  "  I  'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to 
3rou,  Mrs.  Barnes,"  she  continued,  as 
she  exchanged  greetings  with  her 
visitor,  "  for  letting  me  have  her  so 
long.  You  '11  bring  her  again,  won't 
you?" 

Mrs.  Barnes  promised ;  but  the 
baby,  having  the  babyish  faculty  of 
knowing  who  loved  it,  felt  the  strong 
sweet  }fearning  that  surrounded  her, 
and  at  being  held  out  to  its  own 
mother,  set  up  a  terrible  howl.  Mrs. 
Barnes'  bright  black  eyes  flashed  with 
unreasoning  anger. 

u  Not  if  you  make  my  child  love 
you  better  than  me ! "  But  she 
added  in  a  moment,  "  Beg  pardon, 
miss,  but  it  hurt  me  to  see  her  cry 
at  having  to  come  back  to  me.  I  've 
got  a  terrible  temper.  And  God 
knows  it's  but  a  bad  home  the  little 
thing  will  get  with  me,  and  a  right 
poor  prospect.  Thank  you  kindly  ; 
and  I  '11  be  sure  and  bring  her.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  the  best  thing  could 


happen  to  her,  after  all,  to  forget  her 
own  mother  entirely." 

"  Good-bye,  dear,"  said  Civille, 
kissing  the  poor  little  thing,  "  we  '11 
both  love  you,  bab\r.  And  Mrs. 
Barnes,  I  '11  do  anything  I  can  for 
you  too ;  for  baby's  sake  and  for 
your  own." 

"You're  very  good,  I'm  sure, 
miss,"  said  Mrs.  Barnes,  as  she  with- 
drew. 

"  That 's  the  poor  little  baby  they 
turned  out  of  the  Shadowing  Wings 
last  week,"  said  Civille  to  Adrian, 
her  beautiful  eyes  full  of  tears  as  she 
spoke  ;  —  "  Dear  little  funny  thing  ! 
I  '11  tell  }*ou  a  secret,  cousin  Adrian," 
she  continued,  —  "I  mean  to  adopt 
that  little  girl,  if  her  mother  will  give 
her  to  me." 

"  Do  you? "  said  Adrian,  who  was 
not  in  any  mood  of  mind  to  disap- 
prove or  oppose  any  wish  of  Civille's 
—  at  least  directly  —  "  that  is  very 
lovely  in  you." 

"  I  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Barnes  so ; 
but  I  wanted  to," 

Now,  lovely  as  Adrian  found,  the 
disposition  which  was  impelling  Ci- 
ville, this  particular  baby,  if  any  ex- 
isting baby,  was  not  the  precise  one 
to  which  he  would  on  the  whole  have 
first  directed  her  maternal  instincts. 
But  he  had  too  much  tact  —  and  his 
sentiments  towards  Civille  at  present 
reinforced  that  tact  —  to  say  just 
that.  So  he  executed  a  flank  move- 
ment. 

"  You  must  consider  one  imme- 
diate question,  and  one  future  one, 
before  you  fully  decide,"  he  said, 
"  for  a  real  adoption,  you  know,  is 
for  life." 

«  Yes,—  I  know  it." 

"Well;  I  think  you  were  telling 
me  one  day  about  your  pets  that 
died?" 

44  Yes,"  said  Civille,  as  a  sad  look 
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came  over  her  face,  — "  my  poor 
little  canary,  my  little  dog  —  all  of 
them  —  " 

"  '  All  my  little  ones,  —  all !  '  " 
quoted  Adrian.  u  But,  my  dear 
cousin,  will  you  please  also  to  con- 
sider what  your  father  or  }'0urself 
also  told  me  about  your  own  health 
having  somewhat  failed  since  you 
came  to  this  house  to  live  ?  And  I 
know,  myself,  that  }'ou  are  not  as 
strong  as  you  ought  to  be.  Anybody 
can  see  it  that  knows  how  to  look  at 
faces.  Please  to  confess  that  you 
are  more  nervous,  and  more  easily 
tired,  than  }TOU  ought  to  be." 

'•  Yes,  —  I  am,"  said  Civille  ;  "  but 
what  do  you  mean,  Adrian  ?  " 

"  And  see  how  magnificently  your 
plants  grow,"  continued  he,  pointing 
to  the  luxuriant  leafage  and  rich 
blooms  in  the  little  flower  room.  Ci- 
ville looked,  but  was  more  puzzled 
than  ever. 

"  You  live  here,  and  don't  perceive 
what  I  do,  who  come  from  the  coun- 
try. The  moment  I  was  well  within 
New  York  cit}-,  I  felt  the  air  to  be 
dead,  and  dirty.  It  feels  so  and 
smells  so  to  me  all  the  time.  I  don't 
believe  I  could  bear  to  be  locked  into 
such  an  infected  place  for  life.  Now 
that  same  difficulty  is  worse  here  in 
this  old  house,  for  it  does  not  ven- 
tilate well ;  you  know  your  father 
keeps  it  as  much  shut  up  as  he  can, 
and  the  drainage  certainly  is  not 
right.  I  know  it  is  n't,  for  I  never 
come  in  here  without  being  reminded 
of  it.  And  remember  that  plants 
will  flourish  in  air  that  is  abominable 
for  animals.  It  is  this  close  old  house 
that  killed  your  poor  little  pets,  Ci- 
ville ;  it  is  keeping  your  own  health 
down ;  and  if  you  do  adopt  this  nice 
little  baby,  don't  you  do  it  while  you 
live  here." 

The  force   of  the  facts,  and  the 


earnestness  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  put,  made  Civille  look  very 
thoughtful ;  she  considered  a  moment, 
and  then  agreed  that  she  would  at 
least  wait  a  little. 

"  Ask  Doctor  Veroil,"  said  Adrian  ; 
u  he  's  a  man  of  capital  good  sense 
as  well  as  a  kind  heart ;  he  likes  }rou, 
and  he  '11  give  you  the  right  advice. 
In  fact,  I  '11  abide  by  what  he  says 
—  I  'm  not  afraid  to  promise  that  in 
advance.  I  wish  you  would  too  !  " 

Adrian  felt  quite  safe  in  this  offer  ; 
for  the  truth  is  that  he  promised  him- 
self to  see  the  doctor  and  get  him  well 
primed  before  Civille  should  have  a 
chance  at  him.  But  he  resumed  :  — 

"  That  is  the  immediate  consider- 
ation that  I  meant.  The  distant  one 
is  not  so  pressing,  but  it  is  worth 
considering.  You  ought  to  re- 
member the  chances  that  this  little 
girl  will  grow  up  bad,  in  spite  of  you. 
She  is  not  of  a  hopeful  strain.  Have 
you  looked  at  Mrs.  Barnes'  eyes? 
There  are  some  very  wicked  looks  in 
that  woman's  face.  I  have  n't  the 
honor  of  Mr.  Barnes'  acquaintance  " 

"  Oh,  don't,"  said  Civille,  tearfully. 
"  Adrian,  why  do  you  fight  ruy  poor 
little  baby  so?" 

V  Dear  Civille,"  suid  Adrian,  "  an- 
swer me  one  question.  Had  you 
thought  of  either  of  those  things 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Why  —  no." 

"  Then  was  n't  it  best  that  you 
should  be  brought  to  consider  both 
sides  of  the  question  ?  " 

"  — Yes  —  I  suppose  so,"  said  the 
young  lady,  who  very  naturally  hated 
to  admit  it. 

u  And  if  I  was  really  fighting  the 
little  thing,"  said  Adrian,  a  how  evi- 
dent it  is  that  my  policy  would  be  to 
get  it  here  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
1  believe  this  house  unhealthy  for 
it?" 
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So  Civille  was  silenced,  if  not  con- 
vinced. But  she  agreed  to  ask  Dr. 
Veroil  about  it ;  and  then  she  asked 
what  was  in  the  parcel.  The  picture 
was  produced,  and  was  liked ;  and 
was  found  to  fit  sufficiently  well  in 
the  frame  which  had  so  long  dis- 
played the  agonies  of  the  Dying 
Camel.  Then  Civille  returned  to  the 
sofa  where  they  had  been  sitting,  and 
Adrian  too  came  and  sat  by  her 
where  he  had  sat  before.  He  said, 

"  Cousin  Civille,  I  would  like  t6 
hold  your  two  hands  once  more  just 
for  a  moment,  before  I  go  back  to 
Hartford  this  afternoon." 

44  Yes,"  she  said,  promptly  and 
simply,  and  held  them  out  to  him. 
He  took  them,  crossing  his  own,  as 
he  had  done  at  the  room  of  Mrs. 
Babbles  in  Depau  Row,  and  looked 
once  more  into  the  deep  limpid  gray 
eyes. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  }rou  must  n't ! 
You  must  n't  put  me  asleep  again, 
cousin  Adrian !  " 

"  I  won't,"  he  replied.  And  the 
emotion  that  arose  within  him  gave 
her  a  troubled  feeling ;  and  an  ex- 
pression of  perplexity,  with  a  shade 
of  apprehension,  came  over  her  face. 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  shy 
smile  and  a  faint  blush 

"  Dear  Civille,"  he  said,  "  some- 
thing has  happened  to  me  to-day  that 
I  should  have  said  I  ought  to  feel 
sorry  for,  and  I  am  as  glad  as  I  can 
be.  And  it  has  explained  something 
else,  that  I  was  afraid  about  before  ; 
but  now  I  am  glad  of  it.  And  still 
something  else  has  happened  which 
most  people  would  think  me  very 
foolish  for  doing ;  but  I  believe  you 
will  think  I  am  right." 

"  What  a  string  of  riddles  !  "  said 
Civille,  looking  more  perplexed  than 
before,  but  yet  somewhat  comforted 
by  the  earnest  gladness  of  Adrian's 


tone  and  manner.  "  What  a  string 
of  riddles  !  And  is  any  reward  of- 
fered for  the  best  answers  to  your 
three  conundrums?"  she  said,  almost 
gayly. 

"  A  reward?  No,  I  am  not  offer- 
ing one  ;  I  am  seeking  one  ;  before  I 
have  earned  it,  too.  Civille,  what  is 
the  reason  that  instead  of  wanting 
to  keep  things  secret  from  you,  as  I 
usually  do  with  other  people,  I  always 
enjoy  the  idea  of  telling  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  have  never  told  me 
much,"  she  said. 

"Haven't  I?"  he  replied,  impul- 
sively. She  blushed  again  and  looked 
down,  and  he  felt  her  draw  a  little 
away  from  him.  But  he  held  fast, 
and  hastened.  "Wait  just  a  moment," 
he  said,  "I  am  going  away.  —  Civille, 
Mr.  Button  has  offered  me  a  partner- 
ship, and  I  have  refused." 

She  looked  up  with  surprise,  yet 
not  with  displeasure. 

"  I  had  decided  to  accept,  this 
morning,  though." 

"  What  changed  }rour  mind  so  sud- 
denly ?  "  asked  the  young  lady. 

"Chiefly,"  he  said,  "Ann's  note, 
which  I  received  afterward,  dismiss- 
ing me." 

Civille  started,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  mixture  in  her  expression 
of  sorrow  with  something  that  Adrian 
could  not  quite  make  out.  Bat  his 
carefulness  and  deliberation  did  not 
last  him  any  longer.  "Yes,"  he 
said, "  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  would 
not  be  unequally  yoked  with  an  un- 
believer. That  was  Doctor  Toom- 
ston's  text  Sunday.  Perhaps  he 
meant  me.  She  says  he  advised  her, 
at  any  rate.  So  did  her  mother,  she 
says.  But,  Civille,  she  was  right. 
She  did  not  love  me,  nor  I  her.  It 
is  you  that  I  love,  Civille,  love 
me?" 

"I  love  you,  Adrian,"  she  said, 
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softly,  but  with  a  feeling  too  deep 
for  passion,  and  blushing  a  little,  she 
looked  for  a  moment,  as  she  spoke, 
directly  into  his  e}res ;  and  she  re- 
ceived, and  returned,  the  kiss  that  he 
gave  her.  . 

"  Yes,  Adrian,  I  love  you.  But  I 
ought  not  to  have  said  it.  I  ought 
not  to  have  kissed  you  Let  go, 
please  !  Don't,  dear  !  " 

For  he  was,  naturally  enough, 
seeking  to  draw  her  still  nearer.  But 
the  beseeching  tone  of  the  last  words 
was  too  urgent  to  be  resisted,  and  he 
could  not  but  withdraw  a  little,  as 
her  two  slender  hands,  with  soft  im- 
pulse, even  pushed  him  a  little  away, 

"  I  can't,"  she  said.  "  Dear  Adrian, 
I  know  what  you  said,  last  evening, 
and  I  have  been  wickedly  happy  ever 
since.  I  should  have  kept  on  so,  too. 
But  I  did  not  know  this  would  hap- 
pen. Poor  Ann !  She  will  not  let 
anybody  love  her  !  " 

Adrian  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  this  mingling  of  confession  of  love, 
of  reprobation  and  refusal  of  it,  and 
of  discursive  benevolence. 

"  Nor  you  either,  it  would  seem," 
he  replied,  almost  discontentedly. 
"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,  Civille, 
I  felt  so  sure !  Well,  I  had  no  right 
to.  But  you  don't  mean  it,  Civille  ?  " 

"Yes  I  do,  dear.  And  you  will 
say  I  am  right  when  I  tell  you  the 


reasons.  Now,  you  must  n't  look  dis- 
pleased. Dear  Adrian,  if  I  had  n't 
thought  about  you  more  than  I  had 
any  business  to,  could  I  have  had  an 
answer  all  reasoned  out,  read}'  for 
you  now  ?  " 

It  was  true ;  the  fact  that  she  had 
indulged  in  dreaming  of  him  even  as 
a  refused  lover,  was  in  some  way  an 
alleviation  of  the  painful  sense  of 
lonesomeness  that  began  to  arise  in 
him,  as  he  felt  that  Civille's  real  mean- 
ing was  a  refusal.  But  still,  it  was 
a  man's  repty  that  he  made,  — 

u  I  wish  you  had  not  given  me  one 
single  kiss,  then  !  " 

"  I  don't,"  was  the  woman's  an- 
swer. k'It  would  be  sweet  to  mo 
alwa}'s,  even  if  I  should  never  see 
you  again." 

"  You  are  right,  Civille.  But  now 
—  tell  me?" 

As  he  asked,  the  front  door  was 
heard  to  open.  "  It 's  father,"  she 
said,  —  "  to  lunch.  Don't  let  him 
know.  I  '11  write  to  }'ou.  You  have 
a  right  to  be  told ;  perhaps  I  can 
writQ  more  easily." 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  would 
prefer  a  broad,  plain,  gilt  frame,  af- 
ter all,"  said  poor  Adrian,  in  a  tone 
rather  louder  than  usual,  jumping  up 
so  as  to  be  standing  on  the  hearth- 
nig  as  Mr.  Van  Braam  came  in. 
"  Gold  always  lights  up  a  picture." 


[To  be  continued.] 


No!  The  year*  1873  has  not  been  a  remarkable  year;  and  even 
with  all  the  courtesy  which  we  render  to  present  company,  or  to 
company  which  is  just  going  away,  we  cannot  pretend  that  it  is.  It 
has  not  been  remarkable  in  war,  nor  in  science,  nor,  so  far  as  we  yet 
know,  in  art.  It  has  not  even  one  great  fire  to  boast  of,  nor  the 
downfall  of  any  throne  longer  lived  than  that  of  Amadeus.  Nor  has 
it,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  produced  any  work  of  the  first  value  or 
importance  in  literature. 

The  "Four  Gospels,"  published  by  Hachette,  in  France,  and  of 
which  we  shall  soon  publish  a  description,  is  the  most  costly  book  of 
this  century.  But  that  is  not  an  event  for  which  we  should  strike  a 
medal.  Vitellius  paid  more  money  for  the  Roman  Empire  than 
Augustus,  but  was  not,  for  all  that,  so  remarkable  an  emperor. 

The  year  has  given  occasions  for  books,  which  are  still  to  be  writ- 
ten, in  the  death  of  many  men  of  note  in  art,  in  politics,  and  in 
letters,  whose  biographies  will  be  read,  and  whose  experience  is  of 
essential  value  to  the  world.  Of  all  of  these,  John  Stuart  Mill,  — • 
of  whose  biography  we  speak  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  OLD  AND 
NEW,—  with  that  practical  bent  which  governed  his  whole  life,  is 
the  one  man  who  left  his  "  life  "  behind  him  when  he  died,— left  it 
absolutely  ready  to  go  to  press.  So  efficient  is  training  for  literary 
life  !  While  his  father  wrote  the  "  History  of  India  "  at  one  end  of 
a  table,  the  little  boy,  MJ11,  learned  his  letters  and  his  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  read  his  Plato,  poor  child  !  at  the  other.  While  other  boys 
of  his  age  were  hoping  to  win  their  Way  into  the  Eton  eleven,  the 
boy  Mill  was  defending  his  father's  political  economy  against  the 
aspersions  of  some  enemy.  The  man  who  was  thus  framed  in  boy- 
hood dies,  and  lo  !  the  manuscript  is  ready  for  print;  and  his  au- 
tobiography is  published  at  once. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  this  year  which  will  be  read  fifty 
years  hence.  It  contains  suggestions,  speculations,  and  conclusions 
which  have  permanent  value. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Seward,  of  Chief-Justice  Chase,  and  Dr.  Torrey, 
in  America ;  the  death  in  Europe  of  Manzoni,  Thierry,  Wilberforce, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Macready,  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Charles  Knight,  Ed- 
win Landseer;  and — 'announced  just  as  these  pages  go  to  press- — 
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of  our  great  naturalist,  Agassiz,  not  to  name  many  others  who  have 
worked  with  the  pen  and  built  up  the  literature  of  the  century,  while 
they  have  carried  forward  in  other  directions  its  civilization,  will  give 
the  signal  and  opportunity  for  careful  study  of  the  large  reaches  of 
history  in  which  their  lives  have  gone  forward.  But  we  have,  as  yet, 
nothing  but  the  hasty,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  inadequate 
"  notices  "  published  at  the  moment. 

If,  when  such  men  as  these  die,  you  could  stop  in  the  street  fifty 
men  and  women  who  dealt  intimately  with  them,  and  compel  each 
one  to  put  on  paper  two  or  three  anecdotes  which  seemed  character- 
istic and  vital,  by  way  of  memory  of  the  life  of  him  who  had  died, 
you  would  get  the  best  biography.  That  is  the  way  Plutarch  wrote. 
He  did  not  try  to  work  out  the  chronology.  Whether  Alexander 
the  Great  were  three  years  and  two  months  studying  his  Greek  verbs 
at  Master  Aristotle's  academy,  or  whether  he  were  two  years  and 
eleven  months,  Plutarch  does  not  tell.  There  was  good  reason. 
He  did  not  know  ;  nay,  more,  he  did  not  care.  He  does  not  annoy 
you  with  dates,  genealogies,  blue  books,  or  red  tape.  But  he  tells 
you  a  series  of  stories  of  Alexander,  which  show  you  the  man  thor- 
oughly well. 

If  only  any  one  had  already  published  one  hundred  such  anec- 
dotes of  either  of  the  great  men  we  have  named  !  But  nobody  has 
done  so.  With  regard  to  each  of  them,  somebody  is  now  diligently  at 
work  filling  out  the  necessary  blanks  in  the  standard  "Biography," 
thus : — 

"M.  N."  was  born  at ,  on  the of ,  and  bap- 
tized in  the  church  of ,  on  the of ,  by  Rev.  Dr. 

.     His    father   was of the    son    of of 

,  and  his  mother,  who  was  the wife  of  this  gentleman, 

was  the daughter  of and — .     I  regret  to  say  that 

by  the  most  careful  inquiry,  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  whether 

were  the  third  or  fourth  daughter  of and ;  but 

as  her  marriage  took  place  on  the of ,  in ,  and 

and  — were  married  on    the of ,  in  year 

,  it  seems  more  probable,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 

When  one  considers  that  all  these  blanks  must  be  filled,  even  on 
the  very  first  page,  before  the  standard  biography  of  modern  times 
is  up  to  proof,  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  accounts  of  the  career 
of  our  true  worthies  will  not  appear  in  print  till  we,  who  care  about 
them,  have  gone  hence,  and  a  generation  arises  which  knows  them 
not. 

"  Who  is  this  Alexander  Hamilton  this  old  fellow  is  talking  about?" 
That  was  the  remark  of  the  legislative  reporter  of  a  first-class  jour- 
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nal,  as  he  sat  doing  justice  to  a  financial  debate,  for  "our  readers" 
and  for  posterity. 

The  most  remarkable  books  of  the  year  have  been  novels.  "  Mid- 
dlemarch  "  will  long  defy  time,  and  will  be  read  after  we  are  all 
dead.  We  dare  not  say  the  same  of  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  and  "  On 
the  Skclligs."  But  they  are  original  books,  of  the  first  value.  To 
name  the  lesser  crowd  of  good  novels  is  impossible  ;  but  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  again  that  the  "Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  " 
and  "  Old  Kensington  "  are  better  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
novels  out  of  a  thousand.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that 
Madame  Mundt,  the  author  of  the  Muehlbach  novels,  has  ceased 
from  her  labors,  and  been  promoted  to  a  world  whither,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  her  works  may  follow  her. 

The  Jules  Verne  books  —  charmingly  probable  and  charmingly 
impossible  —  have  appeared  in  this  year.  They  belong  to  its  best 
fiction.  Every  one  will  like  them  except  the  "  New  York  Observer." 
That  journal  counts  fiction,  except  when  Dr.  Prime  puts  it  into  his 
own  travels,  as  "  forgery  and  counterfeiting."  Indeed,  nobody  knows 
how  they  manage  about  the  parables  of  the  "  New  Testament."  But, 
fortunately,  nobody  cares.  The  rest  of  the  world  delights  in  these 
delicious  and  instructive  exaggerations  and  imaginations  of  Verne. 

If  there  have  been  any  immortal  poems  published  as  the  year  went 
by,  we  have  already  forgotten  them.  Mr.  Browning's  "  Red  Cotton 
Night  Cap  Country  "  is  his  contribution  to  the  four  thousand  books  of 
the  year.  But  one  is  reminded  of  a  remark  regarding  another  great 
poet,  which  fell  in  conversation  from  the  lips  of  our  great  philoso- 
pher:  "I  think  he  had  to  pump,"  said  he.  We  forgive  pumping 
when  it  gives  to  us  petroleum,  or  even  cold  water.  But,  for  our 
poetry,  that  is  certainly  better  when  it  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source, 
—  as  fountains  do,  —  and  tries  to  rise  no  higher. 

Theology  and  theological  criticism  are  the  richer  for  Matthew 
Arnold's  "Literature  and  Dogma,"  forErnest  Kenan's  "Antichrist"  ; 
not  much  richer  for  Strauss's  "  Old  Faith  and  New,"  translated  this 
year,  —  no,  nor  for  the  "Evangelical  Alliance,"  though  that  was  a 
noble  gathering,  conceived  and  carried  through  in  a  true  Christian 
spirit.  The  revision  of  the  English  Bible  has  made  good  progress. 
Smith's  "  Ancient  Atlas,"  which  has  been  fourteen  years  in  prepara- 
tion, begins  to  appear  in  numbers,  and  may  count  as  one  of  the  per- 
manent benefits  conferred  by  the  year  on  theological  as  well  as  on 
classical  students. 

As  for  the  sermons,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  nothing ;  though 
the  year  has  produced  admirable  sermons.  "The  Astor  Library." 
said  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  its  first  collector,  "will  contain  books 
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in  every  department,  with  two  exceptions.  It  will  not  contain  con- 
temporary novels,  —  nor contemporary  sermons."  And  this  he 

said  with  no  disrespect  to  sermons,  but  simply  because  sermons  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  present  statement,  in  the  dialect  of  the  present 
instant,  of  truth  which  is  eternal.  The  perfect  sermon  is  at  once 
OLD  AND  NEW.  So  far  as  it  is  couched  in  the  language,  idiom, 
and  illustration  of  to-day,  —  which  is  different  to-morrow,  —  it 
belongs  with  other  ephemeral  literature. 

In  the  critical  department  of  theology,  Mr.  George  Smith's  remark- 
able renderings  of  the  Ninevite  tablets  give  to  us  perhaps  the  most 
important  addition  of  new  facts  for  study.  Schradcr's  admirable 
treatise  on  the  cuneiform  texts,  though  not  received  in  America  till 
1873,  bears  the  date  of  the  year  before. 

The  recovery  of  twelve  more  of  Channing's  sermons  has  been  a 
good  fortune  of  the  year.  Mr.  Sears's  "  Heart  of  Christ "  is  not  a 
book  to  be  forgotten  ;  nor  the  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Hodge's  "The- 
ology"; nor  Tyrwhitt's  "Handbook  of  Christian  Symbolism."  Earl 
Russell's  "  Essays  on  Christian  History  "  passed  to  several  editions  in 
England,  but  found  no  American  publisher.  Earl  Stratford  do  Red- 
clyffc  has  ranked  himself  among  the  theological  noblemen,  by  a  little 
book  called  "  Why  am  I  a  Christian?" 

Mr.  Motley's  "Barneveld"  is  announced  in  England,  but  does  not 
yet  appear.  A  world  of  valuable  historical  monographs  have  ap- 
peared, in  that  determined  habit  of  our  time  to  work  up  the  detail 
well,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  whole  story.  Drummond's  "Life 
of  Erasmus  "  comes  in  among  them.  At  home,  we  have  the  comple- 
tion of  Dr.  Palfrey's  "  Shorter  History  of  New  England " :  let  us 
trust  that  the  larger  history  may  be  brought  to  the  same  date.  And 
we  ought  not  to  pass  Prof.  Fisher's  "History  of  the  Reformation.*' 
The  fifth  volume  of  Kinglake's  "Crimea"  is  announced,  but  has  not 
yet  appeared.  The  History  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  "  Indian  Admin- 
istration" has  permanent  value  ;  and  the  English  volumes  of  Guizot's 
"History  of  France, " 

Classical  literature,  taking  the  words  as  they  used  to  be  taken,  to 
indicate  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  shows  some  good  trans-, 
lations  in  German,  in  Italian,  in  French,  and  in  English.  At  home 
here,  we  will  not  forget  Mr.  Cranch's  "Virgil."  The  startling  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  field  of  Troy  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.  It  is  understood  he  is  to  renew  his  investigations  in 
"  Magna  Graecia."  Our  correspondent,  Col.  Ingham,  will  hope  the 
doctor  may  be  sent  to  Sybaris.  It  seems  Dr.  Schliemann's  expenses 
are  but  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  How  many  American 
gentlemen  and  ladies  there  are  who  would  gladly  pay  that  sum,  if  he 
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would  place  in  an  American  collection  the  treasures  of  art  and  antiq- 
uity, which  are  certain  to  be  found  where  he  leads  the  way  ! 

Stephen's  sad  book, ."Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  will  be 
cited,  approved,  confuted,  studied,  and  reviewed,  long  after  1873  has 
gone  by.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  having  a  man  brave  enough  to 
say  such  things,  when  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  believe  them.  We 
believe,  none  the  less,  that  under  other  climates,  moral,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  than  the  author  has  grown  up  in,  he  himself 
would  never  have  thought  such  thoughts,  nor  said  such  words.  Dr. 
Furness  says  somewhere  that  people,  educated  under  the  forms  of 
monarchy,  have  never  yet  understood  Christ's  plan  of  a  common- 
wealth. Stephen's  book  is  one  more  instance  to  make  us  think  this 
true. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  collection,  exhibition, 
and  dispersion  of  the  wonders  of  art  and  of  nature  at  the  Welt-Aus- 
stellung  in  Vienna.  The  absurd  determination  of  the  English  press 
to  underrate  this  marvellous  triumph  of  the  German  power  of  organ- 
ization, has  had  too  much  effect  in  America.  The  truth  is,  the 
exhibition  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  such.  Perhaps  the  department  from  which  most  will  be 
gained  for  other  countries  and  times,  is  that  of  Fine  Art,  and  this 
rather  from  the  galleries  of  painting  than  from  those  of  sculpture. 
Good  statues  cannot  be  carried  to  and  fro  as  good  pictures  can.  We 
must  not  yet  attempt  to  name  the  immortal  pictures  of  the  year  ;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  advance  made  at  Dresden,  in  the 
copying  of  the  great  pictures  by  photograph,  is  highly  encouraging. 
So  are  the  different  results  obtained  in  printing,  real  printing,  from 
plates  made  by  the  action  of  light.  The  people  do  not  yet  know 
how  great  are  the  treasures  of  art  which,  these  processes  are  to  bring 
to  every  man's  home. 

Among  books  of  luxury,  we  must  name  Mr.  William  Bradford's 
"Icebergs,"  marvellously  adorned  by  photographs;  and,  in  quite 
another  vein,  Taine  and  Dore's  "Pyrenees." 

There  are  a  few  sprightly  books  of  travels.  Mr.  Trollope's  "New 
Zealand"  has  not  been  reprinted  here.  But  we  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans take  more  interest  inXew  Zealand  and  Australia  than  American 
publishers  know. 

A  pleasant  instance  of  the  power  of  a  little  book  has  been  given  in 
the  real  success  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  work  for  English  seamen.  Satis- 
fied that  English  law  with  regard  to  unsound  vessels  was  deficient, 
he  went  into  parliament,  determined  to  correct  it.  Probably  he  did 
not  speak  very  glibly ;  any  way  they  snubbed  him.  The  board  of 
trade  told  him  civilly,  that,  if  he  would  mind  his  business,  they  would 
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mind  theirs  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  letting  things  very  terribly 
alone.  So  Mr.  Plimsoll  printed  a  little  book  about  as  big  as  his 
hand,  with  a  chart  of  Great  Britain  black  with  little  spots,  which 
showed  where  ships  were  wrecked  on  English  coasts  in  1872  ;  and  he 
made  all  England  ring  with  the  echo  to  his  appeal.  From  the  queen 
on  her  throne  to  the  miners'  boys  in  the  coal-drifts,  all  England  deter- 
mined and  commanded  that  the  law  should  be  amended,  and  the 
lives  of  seamen  protected.  The  board  of  trade  waked  up,  of  course, 
and  said  that  this  was  just  the  thing  that  they  were  thinking  of 
beginning  to  prepare  to  do,  when  they  had  got  ready.  But  England 
bade  the  government  do  it  now ;  and  the  government  is  doing  it  as 
well  as  it  can. 

So  much  for  one  little  book,  which  critics  by  profession  would 
probably  say  was  not  like  some  other  book.  That  is  what  they  say 
about  most  books. 


JOHN    STUAKT   MILL. 

MILL'S  life  is  an  autobiography 
with  a  vengeance !  It  is  his  life  of 
himself,  and  of  nobod}"  else  ! !  Ac- 
count for  this  as  you  please.  He 
soems  to  have  regarded  his  father's 
life  and  his  own  as  one  ;  that  it  was 
his  duty  and  work  to  continue  his 
father's  work  and  duty  with  such 
added  light  as  time  gave.  His  wife's 
life  and  his  own  he  seems  to  consider 
as  one  life.  There  are  no  more  pro- 
found and  interesting  passages  in  the 
book  than  those  which  describe  their 
perfect  communion.  These  two  lives, 
therefore,  are  alluded  to  in  the 
autobiograplry.  Miss  Taylor  gets 
mentioned  in  a  postscript,  as  if  for 
the  same  reason.  But,  for  the  rest, 
people  are  mentioned  as  Westminster 
Bridge  might  be  mentioned,  or  the 
penny-post,  if  they  served  to  carry 
out  Mill's  wishes  and  plans,  and  only 
so.  You  would  not  know  that  he  had 
a  mother,  or  brothers,  or  sisters. 
There  are  associates  spoken  of  some- 
times ;  but  the  same  plan  of  the  book, 

1  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


or  the  temperament  of  the  author,  or 
both,  hinder  him  from  pausing  one 
moment  to  give  us  any  view  of  them. 
This  book  is  simply  and  wholly  given 
to  the  life  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

It  is  all  the  more  interesting  for 
this.  It  is  not  "Life  and  Times" 
of  Stuart  Mill.  Closely  connected 
though  he  was  with  so  much  of  the 
history  of  our  time,  he  almost  scorns 
to  give  details,  which  he  could  have 
given,  as  to  that  majestic  reform  of 
English  law  and  the  English  consti- 
tution which  has  gone  forward  stead- 
ily since  1820,  and  with  which  he  and 
the  men  of  his  immediate  circle  had 
so  much  to  do.  If  the  steps  of  this 
reform  illustrate  the  growth  or 
changes  of  Mill's  life,  we  have  record 
of  them.  If  not,  no.  It  is  his  life, 
and  not  England's  life,  that  we  are 
reading. 

A  fascinating  book  it  is  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  From  the  time  when 
one  sees  the  little  boy  sitting  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  James  Mill,  his  father,  was 
writing,  asking  his  father  the  mean- 
ing of  every  Greek  word  as  he  came 
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to.  it,  in  that  study  of  Greek  which 
began  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
-r-  from  this  time  down  to  the  pathetic 
and  melancholy  close,  one  follows  with 
unbroken  interest.  There  was  never 
such  a  life ;  and  there  was  never 
such  a  biography. 

,  It  is  very  well  worth  serious  thought, 
that  this  man,  certainly  the  most  pow- 
erful and  clear  thinker  of  his  time, 
among  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  their  thoughts  in  words,  cer- 
tainly also  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  England,  was  never  within 
what  is  popularly  called  a  school  or 
college  in  the  whole  course  of  his  edu- 
cation. His  father  relied  on  the  the- 
ory which  a  casual  observer  would  say 
divine  Providence  relied  upon.  This 
superficial  observer,  seeing  thatdivine 
Providence  has  given  to  each  human 
pair  of  parents  one  child,  two,  or 
many  ;  seeing  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  attached  to  each  other  loy 
affections  almost  indescribable  ;  see- 
ing that  frequently,  as  in  Mill's  case, 
no  one  but  the  child  can  understand 
the  parent,  and  no  one  but  the  parent 
can  understand  the  child,  —  seeing  all 
this,  —  forms  the  hasty  notion  that 
divine  Providence  means  that  these 
parents  shall,  in  most  things,  train 
these  children.  He  supposes  that 
they  will  be  much  together ;  that 
they  will  live  in  the  same  house ; 
that  they  will  work  in  the  same  work  ; 
that  the  children  will  help  the  parents, 
and  the  parents  will  help  the  children  ; 
and  that  in  this  mutual  life  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  will  be  brought 
out  almost  unconsciously,  under  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  most  interested 
in  that  education,  and  have  every  mo- 
tive for  making  it  end  well. 

But  civilized  society,  being  by  no 
means  superficial,  —  under  the  guid- 
ance of  certain  Bells  and  Pestalozzis 
and   Horace  Manns   and   other  re- 
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formers,  —  shows  us  how  petty  is  all 
this  poor  natural  system.  It  shows 
us  that,  from  the  age  of  infancy,  the 
child  must  be  parted  from  the  parent, 
five,  six,  seven,  or  all  the  hours  of  the 
day.  The  child  must  be  placed  with 
other  children,  from  forty  to  eight 
hundred,  as  the  social  arrangements 
of  the  town  may  require.  Over  the 
school  thus  formed  is  placed  as 
teacher  a  person  hired  for  the  duty  ; 
who,  under  the  arrangements  existing 
in  America,  is  generally  a  young  wo- 
man who  has  no  children  of  her  own. 
The  studies  of  these  children  are  then 
regulated,  not  with  reference  to  the 
tastes  or  powers  or  health  of  any 
one,  but  with  reference  to  a  certain 
average,  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  of 
the  probable  mean  performance  of  the 
whole  number.  To  attain  this  aver- 
age, those  beneath  the  mean  vainly 
strive.  That  they  may  be  kept  back 
to  it,  those  above  the  mean  are  kept 
in  enforced  idleness,  and  the  habits 
which  belong  to  that  condition  Such 
is  the  enforced  exchange  made  by 
social  arrangements,  which  do  not 
permit  fathers  and  mothers  to  have 
their  children  near  them. 

Happily  for  England  and  America, 
James  Mill  did  not  believe  in  this 
patent,  double-improved  combination 
system  of  modern  society.  The  pub- 
lic arrangements  for  education  which 
England  made  between  the  years  1806 
and  1822  were  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. James  Mill,  a  friend  of  the 
Edgeworths,  gave  in  to  the  counter- 
theory  which  they  were  loyally  main- 
taining,— that  it  was  well  for  children 
to  be  much  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers ;  the  more  the  better.  So 
was  it  that  John  Stuart  Mill  was  ed- 
ucated at  his  father's  side,  and  never 
went  to  school. 

His  father  happened  to  believe  that 
boys  should  read  Greek  before  they 
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read  Latin.  So  this  boy  began  the 
study  of  Greek  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  This  is  not  more  remark- 
able than  that  many  an  American  or 
English  child  begins  the  study  of 
French  when  he  is  three.  Nor  is 
it  remarkable,  considering  the  fact 
that  James  Mill  understood  the  Greek 
language  well,  that  the  boy  read 
Greek  easily  before  he  was  eight. 
Many  an  English  or  American  boy 
speaks  French  well, and  reads  it  well  at 
eight  years  of  age.  And  Greek  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  language  ;  while 
French,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  patois, 
or  dialect,  and  a  poor  one  at  that. 
The  advantage,  in  Stuart  Mill's  case, 
was  that  his  teacher  knew  the  lan- 
guage he  was  teaching.  The  delay 
and  difficulty  of  most  boys  and  girls 
with  us,  who  try  to  learn  Greek,  is 
that  the  teachers  do  not  know  the 
language  adequately. 

What  is  remarkable  in  Mill's  case 
is,  that  he  should  have  read  when  he 
was  seven  years  old  six  dialogues 
of  Plato,  in  the  original.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  bright  boy  of  eight 
should  not  read  Herodotus,  and  enjoy 
it.  But  Mr.  Mill  is  undoubtedly 
right,  when  he  says  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him,  and  for  all  con- 
cerned, if  his  father  had  not  made 
him  read  the  Theaetetus,  "as  it  was 
totally  impossible  that  I  should  un- 
derstand it."  "But  my  father," 
he  adds,  "  in  all  his  teaching,  de- 
manded of  me  not  only  the  utmost 
that  I  could  do,  but  much  that  I 
could  b}'  no  possibility  have  done." 

He  learned  no  Latin  till  his  eighth 
year.  Arithmetic  he  was  taught  in 
the  evenings,  and  found  it  very  disa- 
greeable. 

This  extraordinary  system  of  edu- 
cation —  extraordinary,  that  is  to 
say,  in  our  times —  turned  out,  as  the 
world  knows,  admirably  well,  so  far 


as  intellectual  prowess  and  success 
go.  Friend  and  companion  of  his 
father  in  everything,  partner  of  his 
father's  walks,  as  of  his  study,  what 
the  father  knew,  the  boy  knew  ;  what 
the  father  believed  in,  the  boy  be- 
lieved in :  and,  as  soon  as  the  son 
came  to  years  when  ambition  begins 
and  the  desire  for  a  career,  he  stepped, 
most  naturally,  into  his  father's 
work.  Here  was  a  full-armed  ally 
by  the  side  of  the  reformer  who  was 
himself  yet  in  full  activity.  When 
he  was  thirteen,  his  father  took  him 
through  a  complete  course  of  politi- 
cal economy ;  and  "  at  this  point," 
Mill  says,  apparently  without  ob- 
serving how  remarkable  is  the  state- 
ment, "  concluded  what  can  properly 
be  called  my  lessons."  His  father, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Bentham  ;  and  the  boy  grew 
up  in  intimate  friendship  with  that 
great  reformer.  It  seemed  a  matter 
of  course  to  him,  when  sixteen  years 
old,  to  form  a  society  "of  young 
men,  agreeing  in  fundamental  princi- 
ciples,  acknowledging  utility  as  their 
standard  in  ethics  and  politics."  To 
most  readers,  there  is  something 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  idea  that 
3roung  men  of  sixteen  should  have 
any  fundamental  principles  on  such 
themes.  But  the  }roung  men  them- 
selves know  better  ;  and  such  associ- 
ations of  those  but  just  now  boys 
have  often  proved  themselves,  as  this 
one  did,  very  important  agencies  in 
the  progress  of  affairs.  He  called 
this  society  the  "  Utilitarian  Soci- 
ety." He  says  the  word  found  its 
way  into  the  language  from  this  hum- 
ble source.  He  did  not  invent  it. 
It  came  from  one  of  Gait's  novels, 
the  "  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  in  which 
the  Scotch  clerg3*man  warns  his  pa- 
rishioners not  to  become  "  utilita- 
rians." The  authority  given  in 
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Worcester's  Dictionary  for  the  word 
is  the  "Christian  Observer."  The 
society  lasted  till  Mill  was  twenty 
years  old. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  he  was 
appointed  a  clerk  in  the  East  India 
Company,  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father  ;  and  he  remained  in  that  office 
till  the  abolition  of  the  political 
powers  of  the  company. 

The  first  wrritings  of  his  printed 
in  the  newspapers  were  two  letters 
in  u  The  Traveller,"  an  evening  news- 
paper of  some  notoriety  in  those 
times.  Col.  Torrens,  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper,  had  attacked  Ricardo 
and  James  Mill;  and  the  younger 
Mill,  then  sixteen  years  old,  came  to 
his  father's  defence.  From  that  mo- 
ment till  his  death  almost,  he  was  a 
most  active  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odical press,  and  never  gave  his 
assent  to.  that  stupid  theoty,  which  is 
perhaps  confined  to  the  universities, 
that  a  man  of  true  talent  and  large 
learning  must  count  himself  above 
the  newspapers  of  his  da}'-.  Among 
the  many  marvels  which  Mill  wrought, 
not  the  least  were  the  result  of  his 
well-timed  work  in  newspapers  and 
reviews.  In  1823,  when  this  boy 
was  seventeen,  Mr.  Bentham  estab- 
lished the  "  Westminster  Review," 
which  was  at  first  edited  by  John 
Bowring  ;  and  to  the  second  number 
of  that  review  he  contributed  an 
article.  Under  various  changes  of 
administration,  the  Westminster  re- 
ceived his  assistance  at  one  time  and 
another,  till  his  life  drew  near  its 
end ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  he 
was  its  responsible  editor.  He  also 
wrote  for  Fraser  and  the  Edinburg. 

But  Mr.  Mill's  power  over  his  time 
is  only  to  be  estimated  when  one 
knows  how  many  men  of  his  time 
were  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
him,  especially  of  the  young  and  am- 


bitious men  of  his  time,  —  the  men 
who,  in  any  community,  unknown 
and  neglected  at  first,  become  the 
headstones  of  the  cornice  very  soon. 
As  editor,  as  friend,  as  publicist  in 
this  or  that  club,  and,  indeed,  by 
every  method  of  association,  Mill 
surrounded  himself  with  such  men. 
Strange  work  for  the  apostle  of  indi- 
vidual^ !  He  does  not  understand, 
perhaps,  himself,  why  they  were  not 
more  precisely  like  him.  He  cannot 
conceive  how  they  should  gain  from 
him  what,  perhaps,  he  would  permit 
them  to  call  "  the  Gospel  of  Human- 
ity," without  taking  in  at  the  same 
time  his  absolute  indifference  to  what 
the  world  in  general  calls  spiritual 
laws,  and  his  incredulity  as  to  poet- 
ry, art,  and  in  general  that  side  of 
life  and  nature  which  make  life  and 
nature  lovely,  —  or,  to  most  men,  we 
might  say,  endurable. 

As  to  this  side  of  life,  —  to  reli- 
gion, sentiment,  fine  art,  to  aesthetic 
culture,  or  even  the  aesthetic  sense, 
—  to  what  most  men  would  call  litera- 
ture even,  —  Mill's  father  trained  him 
to  profound  indifference ;  and  that 
indifference  he  really  maintained 
through  life,  though  he  thinks  he 
overcame  it.  Nothing  is  more  droll 
than  his  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
"  utility"  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  to 
him.  He  is  well  pleased  to  find  him- 
self also  among  the  prophets.  He  is 
well  pleased  that  at  last  he  can  say, 
"  I  also  enjoy  Wordsworth."  But,  to 
the  end,  the  enjoyment  he  gets  from 
Wordsworth  is  like  the  enjoyment 
which  that  dear  saint  got  from  the 
Lowell  Lectures,  who  went  to  all  of 
them  because  the  room  was  warm  and 
light.  Or,  it  is  like  the  "utility" 
of  Christianity,  which  the  Norse 
chieftain  understood,  —  namely,  that 
he  got  a  new  shirt  every  one  of  tho 
forty  times  when  he  was  annually  bap- 
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tized,  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
who  was  another  high-priest  of  the 
school  of  utility,  says,  rather  plain- 
tively, in  the  "  Practical  Education," 
that  he  had  prepared  a  book  on  the 
explanation  of  poetry,  for  the  use 
of  young  people,  but  that  nobody 
wanted  it.  It  was  published  ten 
years  after  ;  but  they  did  not  want  it 
then  :  and  it  is  now  forgotten.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  these  processes  of 
explanation,  poetry  is  very  apt  to 
exhale. 

As  to  religion,  popularly  so  called, 
Mill's  statement  with  regard  to  his 
education  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value.  Coleridge  believed  in 
prejudicing  children  in  favor  of  straw- 
berries and  cream  ;  and  the  elder  Mill 
believed  as  completely  in  prejudicing 
his  child  in  favor  of  his  own  concep- 
tions. 

"It  would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent 
with  my  father's  ideas  of  duty  to  allow  me 
to  acquire  impressions  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions and  feelings  respecting  religion; 
and  he  impressed  upon  me  from  the  first, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  world  came 
into  existence  was  a  subject  on  which 
nothing  was  known;  that  the  question, 
'Who  made?'  cannot  be  answered;  because 
we  have  no  experience  or  authentic  informa- 
tion from  which  to  answer  it;  and  that  any 
answer  only  throws  the  difficulty  a  step  fur- 
ther back,  since  the  question  immediately 
presents  itself,  *  Who  made  God?'  " 

Thus  was  it  that  Stuart  Mill  was 
brought  up  from  the  first :  — 

"I  was  brought  up  from  the  first  without 
any  religious  belief,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  My  father,  educated  in  the 
creed  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  had,  by 
his  own  studies  and  reflections,  been  early 
led  to  reject  not  only  the  belief  in  Revelation, 
but  the  foundations  of  what  is  commonly 
called  Natural  Religion.  ...  .  Finding, 
therefore,  no  halting-place  in  Deism,  he  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  perplexity ;  until,  doubt- 
less after  many  struggles,  he  yielded  to  the 
conviction,  that,  concerning  the  origin  of 
things,  nothing  whatever  can  be  known. 
This  is  the  only  correct  statement  of  his  opin- 
ion ;  for  dogmatic  atheism  he  looked  upon  as 


absurd,  as  most  of  those  whom,  the  world 
considered  atheists  have  always  done.  These 
particulars  are  important;  because  they  show 
that  my  father's  rejection  of  all  that  is  called 
religious  belief  was  not,  as  many  might  sup- 
pose, primarily  a  matter  of  logic  and  evidence : 
the  grounds  of  it  were  moral,  still  more  than 
intellectual.  He  found  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  world  so  full  of  evil  was  the  work 
of  an  author,  combining  infinite  power  with 
perfect  goodness  and  righteousness.  His  in- 
tellect spurned  the  subtleties  by  which  men 
attempt  to  blind  themselves  to  this  open  con- 
tradiction. 

"I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him  say 
that  all  ages  and  nations  have  represented 
their  gods  as  wicked,  in  a  constantly-increas- 
ing progression;  that  mankind  have  gone  on 
adding  trait  after  trait,  till  they  reached  the 
most  perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which 
the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  have  called 
this  God,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  it. 
This  ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness  he  consid- 
ered to  be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly 
presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tianity. Think  (he  used  to  say)  of  a  being 
who  would  make  a  hell,  who  would  create 
the  human  race  with  the  infallible  foreknowl- 
edge, and  therefore  with  the  intention,  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  to  be  con- 
signed to  horrible  and  everlasting  torment. 
The  time,  I  believe,  is  drawing  near  when 
this  dreadful  conception  of  an  object  of  wor- 
ship .will  be  no  longer  identified  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  when  all  persons,  with  any  sense 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  will  look  upon  it  with 
the  same  indignation  with  which  my  father 
regarded  it.  My  father  was  as  well  aware  as 
any  one  that  Christians  do  not,  in  general, 
undergo  the  demoralizing  consequences 
which  seem  inherent  in  such  a  creed,  in  the 
manner,  or  to  the  extent,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  it.  The  same  slovenli- 
ness of  thought,  and  subjection  of  the  reason 
to  the  fears,  wishes,  and  affections,  which 
enable  them  to  accept  a  theory  involving  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  prevents  them  from 
perceiving  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
theory." 

Our  Presbyterian  contemporaries 
will  do  well  to  turn  from  their  attacks 
on  Mr.  Knight,  to  consider  seriously 
this  striking  result  of  their  theory  of 
God.  Here  is  James  Mill,  perhaps 
the  first  thinker  of  his  time  ;  here  is 
John  Stuart  Mill,  without  a  perhaps 
the  first  thinker  of  England,  —  both 
consciously  and  with  determination 
setting  aside  the  idea  of  God,  because 
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the  Christian  church  chooses  to  make 
him  a  God  of  hells,  of  vengeance,  "of 
horrible  and  everlasting  torment." 
By  that  lurid  picture,  the  Christian 
church  has  managed  to  separate  from 
itself  these  two  leaders  of  thought, 
and  the  host  of  other  leaders  who 
have  followed  them. 

To  the  rest  of  us,  —  who  believe 
that  God  is  our  Father  really,  and 
that  really  He  always  loves  us  all,  — 
the  study  of  two  lives  which  thus 
definitely  did  not  wish  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge  is  profoundly  in- 
teresting. That  experiment,  alas ! 
has  been  tried  often  and  often  on  the 
vilest  subjects.  Here  it  is  tried  on 
the  noblest  subjects.  It  is  tried  with 
men  of  strong  and  well-balanced  in- 
tellect, men  of  high  social  station, 
and  men  of  pure  moral  life,  —  who 
were,  indeed,  all  their  lives  trying  to 
substitute  a  gospel  of  humanity  for 
the  gospel  which  shows  that  man  is 
a  child  of  God,  and  shares  his  nature. 

And  so  is  it,  that  in  the  indescrib- 
able sadness  of  this  wonderful  book, 
from  one  end  to  the  other, — reading 
with  complete  sympathy  for  poor 
Mill,  as  every  man  or  woman  of  heart 
must  read,  —  one  is  crying  out  at 
every  chapter,  "  Why  could  he  not 
see  the  humanity  of  God,  and  the 
divinit}^  of  man?"  What  devilish 
curse  was  there  which  should  compel 
such  a  man  to  try  to  believe  that  at 
the  very  top  of  all  intelligent  being 
is  man, — whose  littleness  and  im- 
perfection he  himself  is  always  try- 
ing to  remedy  or  to  eradicate  ?  Why 
could  he  not  see  that  even  the  prob- 
ability is,  on  a  mathematical  survey, 
that  there  are  intelligences  higher, 
as  well  as  lower?  And  why  should 
not  a  philosopher,  at  least,  try  the 
great  experiment,  whether  with  those 
higher  intelligences,  or  with  the  high- 
est of  them  all,  man  may  not  hold 


intercourse,  conversation,  commun- 
ion? 

The  answer  is,  that  he  does  not  say 
that  there  is  no  such  higher  intelli- 
gence, but  that  nobody  knows  wheth- 
er there  is  or  is  not.  To  which  all 
the  mystics  of  the  world,  all  its 
spiritualists,  all  its  people  who  rec- 
ognize faith  as  an  element  of  life,  — 
from  Uncle  Tom,  in  his  cabin,  up  to 
Martineaus  and  Channings,  —  reply, 
"  We  have  spoken  to  Him,  and  He 
has  answered  us.  We  know  that  our 
lives  are  enlivened  by  His  life.  We 
have  tried  the  experiment ;  and  the 
experiment  has  succeeded." 

Practically,  the  "  lo  non  so  "  school 
says,  what  practically  Mr.  Mill  says, 
"  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment : 
I  have  tried  the  other  experiment." 

It  is  this  trial  which  makes  us  spir- 
itualists or  idealists  or  mystics,  call 
us  what  you  will,  look  at  the  "Auto- 
biography "  with  most  profound  curi- 
osity and  interest.  Wholly  uncon- 
sciously it  reveals  the  failure  of  the 
whole  plan.  The  girl  in  Wallace's 
novel,  shut  up  underground  with  pic- 
tures of  trees,  mountains,  birds  and 
beasts,  lighted  with  petroleum,  had  a 
more  cheerful  and  a  more  nearly  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  universe  than  Mr.  Mill 
represents  himself  as  having.  You 
say,  in  a  moment,  "  This  life  is  not 
a  successful  life ;  it  is  not  a  happy 
life."  It  is  a  useful  life,  —  On  the 
enlarged  Benthamite  theory  of  him 
who  lived  it.  But  there  is  not  boy 
or  girl,  man  or  woman,  who  would 
wish  to  live  that  life.  Now,  it  is  not 
so  with  the  life  of  Fenelon,  of  Thom- 
as Arnold,  of  Oberlin,  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  —  to  take  at  hap-hazard 
the  names  of  men  who  have  believed 
in  Superior  Being  as  well  as  in  infe- 
rior life,  and  who  have  gladly  culti- 
vated their  relations  with  it.  We  lay 
down  the  biographies  of  such  people 
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with  the  sense  of  eternal  success, 
even  though  in  the  visible  circum- 
stances there  may  have  been  imme- 
diate failure. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  result  of 
such  a  training,  take  as  an  instance 
of  the  real  failure  which  follows,  the 
description  of  the  horrors  of  Mill's 
life  when  he  was  but  just  a  man. 
Here  is  the  narrative,  unexaggerated 
as  they  all  are  :  — 

"  During  this  time  I  was  not  incapable  of 
my  usual  occupations.  I  went  on  with  them 
mechanically,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit.  I 
had  been  so  drilled,  in  a  certain  sort  of  men- 
tal exercise,  that  I  could  still  carry  it  on 
when  all  the  spirit  had  gone  out  of  it.  I  even 
composed  and  spoke  several  speeches  at  the 
debating  society;  how,  or  with  what  degree 
of  success,  I  know  not.  Of  four  years'  con- 
tinual speaking  at  that  society,  this  is  the 
only  year  of  which  I  remember  next  to  noth- 
ing. Two  lines  of  Coleridge,  in  whom  alone 
of  all  writers  I  have  found  a  true  description 
of  what  I  felt,  were  often  in  my  thoughts, 
not  at  this  time  (for  I  had  never  read  them), 
but  in  a  later  period  of  the  same  mental 
malady. 

" '  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.' 

"In  all  probability,  my  case  was1  by  no 
means  so  peculiar  as  I  fancied  it;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  many  others  have  passed  through  a 
similar  state:  but  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my 
education  had  given  to  the  general  phenom- 
enon a  special  character,  which  made  it  seem 
the  natural  effect  of  causes  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  time  to  remove.  I  frequently 
asked  myself,  if  I  could,  or  if  I  was  bound  to 
go  on  living,  when  life  must  be  passed  in  this 
manner.  I  generally  answered  to  myself, 
that  I  did  not  think  I  could  possibly  bear  it 
beyond  a  year." 

And  what  rescued  him  from  this 
abyss  ? 

"  When,  however,  not  more  than  half  that 
duration  of  time  had  elapsed,  a  small  ray  of 
light  broke  in  upon  my  gloom.  I  was  read- 
ing, accidentally,  Marmontel's  'Memoires,' 
and  came  to  the  passage  which  relates  to  his 
father's  death,  the  distressed  position  of  the 
family,  and  the  sudden  inspiration  by  which 
he,  then  a  mere  boy,  felt,  and  made  them  feel, 
that  he  would  be  everything  to  them, — would 
supply  the  place  of  all  that  they  had  lost. 
A  vivid  conception  of  the  scene  and  its  feel- 
ings came  over  me ;  and  I  was  moved  to  tears. 
JFrom  this  moment,  my  burden  grew  lighter. 


The  oppression  of  the  thought,  that  all  feel- 
ing was  dead  within  me,  was  gone.  I  was 
no  longer  hopeless :  I  was  not  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  I  had  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the 
material  out  of  which  all  worth  of  character, 
and  all  capacity  for  happiness,  are  made." 

Never  will  we  call  Marmontel  a 
twaddler  again !  Is  it  not  a  lesson 
for  us  all,  that  such  a  man  should  be 
the  angel  of  God,  sent  to  call  such 
another  man  from  the  depths  of  de- 
spair, and  to  save  the  world  from 
what  it  would  have  lost  in  Mill's  sui- 
cide? God  lias  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  comfort  the 
wise,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
more.  This  poor  over-taught  boy, 
dying  of  "Utility,"  ready  to  take 
his  own  life,  if  the  agony  it  heeds 
lasts  one  year,  is  saved  for  life  and 
the  world  by  one  manly,  devout, 
loyal  bit  of  sentiment,  which  had 
been  put  on  paper  by  Marmontel. 
Who  dares  defame  sentiment  here- 
after? 

A  more  terrible  illustration  of 
failure,  however,  is  that  which  has 
challenged  the  attention,  thoughtful 
and  sympathetic,  of  the  world.  In 
all  modern  biography,  we  remember 
nothing  so  blank,  so  hopeless,  so 
terrible  in  its  pathos  as  the  words 
in  which  he  tells  how  he  is  dragging 
out  mere  existence  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Mill :  - 

"Since  then,  I  have  sought  for  such  alle- 
viation as  my  state  admitted  of,  by  the  mode 
of  life  which  most  enabled  me  to  feel  her  still 
near  me.  I  bought  a  cottage  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  place  where  she  is  buried,  and 
there  her  daughter  (my  fellow-sufferer,  and 
now  my  chief  comfort)  and  I  live  constantly 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  My  ob- 
jects in  life  are  solely  those  which  were  hers; 
my  pursuits  and  occupations  those  in  which 
she  shared  or  sympathized,  and  which  are 
indissolubly  associated  with  her.  Her  mem- 
ory is  to  me  a  religion;  and  her  approbation 
the  standard  by  which,  summing  up  as  it 
does  all  worthiness,  I  endeavor  to  regulate 
my  life." 

To  make  a  religion  by  cultivating 
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her  memory !  This  for  a  man  who 
had  been  trying  to  live  without  any 
religion.  'To  take  a  cottage  as  near 
as  might  be  to  that  mouldering  flesh, 
that  one  may  be  near  her  !  This  for 
the  end  of  a  life  devoted  to  cultivat- 
ing the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
individual !  Fanatics  in  Christianity 
have  done  stupid  things  and  crazy 
things  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  left 
a  more  terrible  picture  of  the  failure 
of  a  life. 

Let  us  turn  from  that,  however ! 
It  is  more  grateful  to  recognize  the 
truth,  that  the  book  is  much  more 
godly  than  it  was  meant  to  be.  It 
cannot  but  be  so,  —  because  it  is  so 
manly,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  is  modest,  and  it  is  brave.  It  is 
conscious,  and  it  is  unconscious.  It 
reveals  the  secret  of  his  heart.  It 
confesses  his  failures.  It  confesses 
his  successes,  and  that  is  harder. 
It  is  lo}Tal  to  its  purpose,  which  is  to 
give  the  world  one  true  picture  of 
the  growth  of  one  man's  life. 


STUART  MILL'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

MILL  says  in  his  biography  that 
in  his  eleventh  year  he  had  composed 
"  a  Roman  History,  picked  ou£  of 
Hooke."  He  does  not  say  that  it 
was  printed.  But  the  Edge  worths 
long  ago,  before  this  boy  was  famous, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  anecdotes 
in  the  little  red  histories  of  Rome, 
which  are  often  alluded  to  in  "  Frank" 
and  "Harry"  and  "Lucy,"  were  by 
this  intelligent  boy,  the  son  of  James 
Mill. 

Our  older  readers  may  remember 
these  tiny  histories.  The  pages  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  square. 
The  pictures  are  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Alfred  Mills  ;  and,  in  the 
careful  preface  to  Harry  and  Lucy, 
Lovell  Edge-worth  calls  them  "tiny 


volumes  under  the  name  of  Alfred 
Mills."  Perhaps  this  was  a  pseu- 
donym. 

Any  way,  the  "  pictures  of  Roman 
History  "  were  printed  in  London  for 
"  Darton,  Harvey,  and Darton,  Grace- 
church  street ;  and  J.  Harris,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard."  We  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  copy,  which 
must  be  almost  unique,  as  it  has  es- 
caped Mr.  Allibone's  attention.  And 
confident  of  the  interest  which  must 
attach  to  Mr.  Mill's  earliest  experi- 
ment in  history,  we  copy  for  our  read- 
ers the  first  anecdotes  of  his  Roman 
History.  They  are  remarkable  as 
his  work  ;  and  they  would  be  indeed 
remarkable  as  the  work  of  any  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age. 


Extracts  from  John  Stuart  Mill's  Juvenile 
History  of  Rome. 

"  It  is  said  that  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus were  twin  sons  of  Rhea  Sylvia, 
a  vestal  virgin  ;  and,  as  it  was  com- 
manded that  the  vestals  should  live 
single,  her  children  were  ordered  to 
be  thrown  into  the  river  Tiber ;  but 
the  waves  washed  the  cradle  in  which 
they  were  lying  on  the  bank,  and  a 
wolf  came  and  suckled  them.  They 
were  found  with  the  wolf,  by  a  shep- 
herd, who  took  care  of  them,  and 
brought  them  up.  But  Romulus  grew 
wicked,  and  killed  his  brother  Remus. 
He  it  was  who  founded  the  famous 
city  of  Rome. 

"  After  Romulus  had  built  Rome,  he 
and  the  people  with  him  had  no  wives  ; 
so  he  invited  the  Sabines,  who  lived 
near,  to  come  to  Rome  to  see  some 
games  ;  and ,  when  they  were  assem- 
bled, he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize 
their  daughters,  and  take  them  home 
for  wives,  which  was  very  unjust. 
The  Sabines  were  extremely  angry  ; 
and  they  had  great  cause,  at  having 
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their  daughters  married  without  their 
consent.  But,  however,  the  Romans 
treated  them  kindly  ;  and  in  due  time 
they  were  reconciled  to  their  lot. 

"  The  Sahines  could  not  easily  for- 
give the  Romans ;  and,  being  just 
on  the  point  of  beginning  a  battle 
against  each  other,  the  Roman  and 
Sabine  women,  who  had  husbands  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  fathers  and 
brothers  amongst  the  Sabines,  came 
between  the  two  armies,  and  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  persuaded  them 
to  be  reconciled,  and  sign  a  treaty, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Tatius, 
the  Sabine  king,  should  reign  jointly 
with  Romulus,  and  that  an  hundred 
of  the  Sabines  should  be  added  to 
the  Roman  senate. 

"  A  war  having  taken  place  between 
the  Romans  and  Albans,  the  two 
armies  were  drawn  up  ready  to  fight, 
when  the  Alban  commander  pro- 
posed that  the  dispute  should  be  de- 
cided by  single  combat.  A  great 
many  brave  men  solicited  to  be 
champions  for  their  country ;  but 
three  brothers  out  of  each  army  were 
chosen.  Those  of  the  Romans  were 
called  Horatii ;  and  those  of  the 
Albans,  Curiatii.  After  a  very  fierce 
and  bloody  contest,  it  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Romans  :  for  all  the 
Curiatii  were  killed ;  and  but  one 
of  the  Horatii  remained  a  victor  on 
the  field. 

"  As  Tarquinius,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  was  riding  with  his  wife  Tana- 
quil  towards  Rome,  an  eagle  that 
was  soaring  in  the  air  stooped  down, 
and  took  off  his  hat ;  and,  after  flying 
around  the  chariot  for  some  time, 
with  a  loud  noise  put  it  on  again. 
His.,  wife,  Tanaquil,  who  thought 
herself  well  skilled  in  augury  (which 
means  foretelling  events),  considered 
this  as  a  happy  omen  or  sign  ;  and, 
embracing  her  husband  with  great 


tenderness,  told  him  it  plainly  fore- 
told that  he  would  one  day  wear  the 
crown.  This  story  was  made  to 
please  Tarquinius  ;  but  it  is  so  im- 
probable that  it  does  not  deserve  to 
be  believed. 

"  Tarquin  was  murdered  by  two 
men  in  the  disguise  of  laborers,  who, 
as  they  were  coming  near  the  palace 
gate,  with  hatchets  on  their  shoul- 
ders, pretended  to  quarrel ;  and,  as 
they  could  not  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves,  desired  to  be  taken 
before  the  king,  that  he  might  adjust 
the  dispute.  When  they  got  into  the 
king's  presence,  they  continued  to 
make  a  noise,  and  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  speak  one  at  a  time ; 
but,  while  one  was  telling  his  tale  to 
the  king,  the  other  knocked  him  down 
with  his  hatchet ;  and  they  presently 
despatched  him. 

"  The  Sibyls  were  women  consid- 
ered by  the  ancients  as  prophetesses. 
One  of  them  once  went  to  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  king  of  Rome,  and  offered 
him  nine  books  at  an  immense  price, 
which  he  would  not  buy.  She  went 
away,  and  burnt  three  of  them  ;  then, 
returning,  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  six  ;  but  he  refused 
to  purchase  them.  She  disappeared 
again,  and  burnt  three  more.  On 
her  return,  she  continued  to  require 
the  same  for  the  three  that  she  had 
done  for  the  nine.  Tarquinius,  fear- 
ful she  would  destroy  them  all,  bought 
them  ;  and  they  were  ever  after  .  es- 
teemed at  Rome  of  great  value.  ; 

"Tarquin,  being  banished  from 
Rome,  he  went  to  the  Veientes,  and 
asked  them  to  assist  him  against  the 
Romans  to  regain  his  crown.  Brutus 
and  Valerius,  being  at  that  time  con- 
suls, commanded  the  Roman  army ; 
but,  when  they  were  ready  to  engage, 
Tarquin  challenged  Brutus  to  single 
combat ;  and  they  were  both  killed. 
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A  battle  was  afterwards  fought,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  victorious. 
The  body  of  Brutus  was  laid,  with 
great  respect,  on  a  bed  in  the  senate- 
house  ;  and  Valerius  pronounced  a 
funeral  oration  over  it.  The  Roman 
ladies  wore  mourning  a  year  for  him, 
as  for  a  father. 

"  When  Porsenna  attacked  tl*e 
Romans,  some  young  men  agreed 'to 
go  in  disguise  and  murder  him. 
Mutius  Scsevola,one  of  them,  dressed 
himself  like  a  Tuscan,  and  advanced 
to  the  king's  tent,  where  Porsenna 
was  sitting  with  his  secretary.  Mu- 
tius did  not  know  which  was  the 
king ;  and,  by  mistake,  stabbed  the 
secretary.  The  guards  immediately 
seiz6d  him,  and  carried  him  before 
the  king,  who  asked  him  his  name 
and  quality.  '  I  am  a  Roman,'  an- 
swered he  ;  4  my  name  is  Mutius  ; 
and  I  am  one  of  many  who  have 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  you.' 
And,  while  he  spake,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  a  burning  fire,  to  show  the 
king  how  well  he  could  endure  pain. 

"  A  great  dispute  arising  between 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  soldiers, 
on  account  of  the  debts  that  the  sol- 
diers owed,  Appius  Claudius  and  Ser- 
vilius  were  chosen  consuls,  in  hopes 
they  might  settle  the  affair.  Clau- 
dius was  of  a  harsh  disposition  ;  and, 
instead  of  softening  the  people,  he 
irritated  them,  and  drove  them  almost 
to  rebellion.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, an  old  soldier,  loaded  with 
chains  and  covered  with  scars,  ap- 
peared amongst  them,  and  increased 
their  discontent  by  showing  his 
chains,  his  wounds,  and  his  poverty, 
which  he  said  were  all  the  reward  he 
had  got  by  fighting  for  his  country. 
This  made  the  people  desperate  ;  and 
it  was  onty  by  a  promise  from  Ser- 
vilius  that  the  senate  should  find 
some  means  to  relieve  them  from 


their  debts  that  they  were  reduced 
to  order. 

"  Coriolanus  being  banished  by  the 
Roman  people,  he  took  refuge  among 
the  Volscians.  Though  a  Roman  by 
birth,  he  persuaded  the  Volscians  to 
make  war  against  his  countrymen ; 
and  they  elected  him  their  general. 
When  he  had  advanced  with  his  forces 
almost  to  the  city  itself,  the  Romans 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  entreat 
him  to  return  ;  but  he  would  not  lis- 
ten to  them.  At  last  his  mother  Vo- 
lumnia,  and  wife  Virgilia,  went  and 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  by 
their  tears  and  entreaties  accom- 
plished what  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  city  could  not  do.  He  granted 
their  request,  discharged  the  forces, 
and  returned  to  his  native  city. 

"  The  Romans,  being  in  great  dis- 
tress from  the  disputes  between  the. 
plebeians  and  patricians,  they  elected 
Quintus  Cincinnatus  dictator,  a  man 
who  had  possessed  a  large  fortune, 
but  was  obliged  to  part  with  it  to  dis- 
charge a  fine  imposed  on  his  son 
Caeso.  When  the  deputies  of  the 
senate  came  near  his  dwelling,  they 
found  him  ploughing  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  told  him  that  the  Roman  people 
had  chosen  him  dictator,  he  said  he 
was  sorry  they  had  need  of  him,  and, 
turning  to  his  wife,  said,  '  I  fear,  my 
Attilia,  that  for  this  year  our  little 
fields  must  remain  unsown.'  He  went 
to  Rome ;  and,  after  having  settled 
all  disputes  amicably,  returned  to  his 
farm  and  retired  mode  of  .life. 

"Camillas  conducted  the  siege  of 
Falerii,  the  capitol  of  the  Faliscii, 
which  would  probably  have  made  a 
long  resistance,  had  not  its  surren- 
der been  hastened  by  an  accident, 
that  has  done  more  honor  to  Camillas- 
than  all  his  victories.  A  schoolmas- 
ter, who  had  under  his  care  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  principal  citizens, 
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having  found  means  to  them  decoy 
into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as 
the  surest  means  of  making  the 
people  surrender.  But  Camillus  de- 
tested such  meanness  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  words  to  express  his 
contempt,  '  Execrable  villain  ! '  said 
he,  '  make  thy  abominable  proposals 
to  creatures  like  thyself,  and  not  to 
me,'  and  then  ordered  his  hands  to 
be  tied  .behind  him,  and  his  own  schol- 
ars to  whip  him  back  to  the  town. 

»'  A  few  clays  after  a  battle  had 
been  fought  between  the  Romans  and 
Gauls,  Brennus,  the  general  of  the 
Gauls,  marched  towards  Rome.  Find- 
ing the  gates  open,  and  the  walls  en- 
tirely defenceless,  they  at  first  thought 
it  a  stratagem  ;  but,  going  to  the  sen- 
ate, they  found  the  reverend  old  men 
sitting  there,  with  such  an  appearance 
of  dignity,  that  they  were  ready  to 
think  they  were  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  place.  But,  after  some  time,  one 
bolder  than  the  rest  stroked  the  beard 
of  Papyrius,  which  was  an  insult  the 
noble  Roman  could  not  bear ;  and, 
raising  his  ivory  sceptre,  he  hit  the 
soldier  on  the  head,  which  the  soldier 
returned  by  running  him  through  the 
body.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral slaughter.  All  the  senators  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  afterward 
every  one  else  who  came  in  their  way. 
"After  the  Gauls  had  often  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  burnt  their  city,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  withdraw 
their  troops  on  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
gold.  When  the  gold  began  to  be 
weighed,  the  Romans  perceived  that 
the  artful  Gauls  used  false  weights. 

"  In  return  for  their  complaints  of 
this  ill  usage,  Brennus,  the  Gallic 
general,  threw  in  his  sword  and  belt, 
saying,  4  Woe  to  the  vanquished  ! ' 
The  poor,  dispirited  Romans  were  on 


the  point  of  submitting,  when  their 
old  general,  Camillus,  entered,  and, 
disdaining  the  cowardice  of  his  coun- 
trymen, ordered  the  gold  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  capitol.  '  For,'  said 
he,  '  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  redeem  their  country 
with  steel.'  By  which  he  meant  their 
swords." 


THE  PYRENEES.1 

HERE  is  a  beautiful  book,  printed 
with  every  luxury,  adorned  and  illus- 
trated by  Dore  himself,  and  blazing 
with  all  Taine's  wit  and  humor,  while 
it  is  all  alive  with  his  keen  good 
sense.  What  more,  can  man  ask, 
who  wants  to  make  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent which  Amanda  shall  be  glad  to 
receive?  Or  what  more  can  woman 
ask,  who  wants  to  make  such  a  pres- 
ent to  Strephon  ? 

M.  Taine  makes  a  rambling  tour 
through  the  Pyrenees  and  the  coun- 
try around.  "  I  have  been  there," 
he  says  ;  "  and  that  is  worth  praise. 
Many  writers  would  describe  these 
regions  without  leaving  home."  Then 
he  tells,  very  drolly,  how  common- 
place has  been  his  way  of  travel,  and 
how  little  adventure  it  has  afforded 
him.  He  divides  his  notes  into  books, 

—  "  On  the  Coast,"  "  The  Valley  of 
Ossau,"  "  The  Valley  of  Luz,"  and 
Bagneres   and  Luchau."      Any  one 
who  has  read  Taine's  books  of  travels 

—  and '  in  our  day  most  readers  of 
sense   have  read  them  —  will  guess 
how  bright  and  lively  are  the  sketches 
of  his,  and  history.     He  says  in  the 
dedication  to  u  Marcelin,"  that   the 
book  may  be  taken  as  so  many  letters 
to  him.     And  its  freshness  and  per- 

iA  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees,  by  Ilippolyte 
Adolphe  Tainc,  author  of  a  "History  of  English 
Literature,"  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  etc.,  translated  by 
J.  Safford  Fiske,  -with  illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dor6.  New  York:  Henry  Holt&  Company.  1874. 
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sonality  are  such  that  we  believe  it 
was  written  as  a  series  of  letters,  and 
not  in  the  more  morose  and  introspec- 
tive vein  which  cannot  be  avoided 
when  one  writes  a  diary. 

Now  imagine  Gustave  Dore  making 
the  same  journey,  either  at  the  side 
of  Mons.  Taine,  or  with  the  notes  of 
his  book  in  hand.  Imagine  Dore  in 
all  his  several  moods.  Perhaps  he 
is  full  of  fun,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
Rabelais,  satirizing  the  very  people 
he  sees  in  travel,  or  those  of  whom 
Taine  writes.  Perhaps  he  is  the  care- 
ful student  of  the  nice  detail  of  his- 
tory,—  such  details  as  ruffs,  collars, 
frogs,  and  button-holes ;  and  such 
other  details  as  carved  pulpits,  church 
architecture,  the  ordering  of  proces- 
sions, and  the  state  of  other  ceremo- 
nials. Perhaps  he  turns  to  portrait, 
and  you  see  Jeanne  d'  Albret,  or  the 
Cornific  Doctor,  in  their  habit  as  they 
were.  Perhaps  he  is  the  Salvator  of 
our  time  ;  and  the  drawing  he  makes 
is  a  dark,  weird  forest  with  its  heavy 
shadows.  Perhaps,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, he  undertakes  to  show  how  the 
word-engraver  rejoices,  if  he  be  only 
wisely  directed,  in  creating  under  ten 
thousand  eyes  the  sunny  landscape 
without  a  shadow  of  high  noon  itself. 

The  book,  from  the  nature  of  its 
plan,  is  no  such  careful  analysis  of 
the  life  of  a  nation  as  is  Taine's  Eng- 
land. But  let  no  one  suppose  that, 
because  it  is  light  and  sketchy,  it  is 
superficial  only.  The  studies  of  his- 
tory —  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  for  in- 
stance, and  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Huguenots  —  are  very  suggestive  and 
even  important.  The  book  will  find 
such  a  place  in  French  literature  as 
the  "  Sentimental  Journey "  and 
"  Hyperion  "  have  found  in  our  own. 
The  English  text  is  not  as  good  as 
the  print,  paper,  or  pictures,  and  is 
not  fair  to  the  French.  Did  Mr.  Fiske 


farm  it  out  to  school-girls  who  did 
not  fully  understand  the  French,  and 
could  not  write  very  good  English? 
Take  this  instance  :  Taine  is  speak- 
ing of  the  sea  with  bitterness,  as,  by 
the  way,  Frenchmen  are  apt  to.  He 
speaks  of  countries  which  it  has  over- 
whelmed, when  they  thought  them- 
selves safe  ;  and  compares  the  sea  to 
a  sleeping  leviathan,  by  which  a  child 
is  lying,  quite  unconscious  that  he  will 
be  crushed  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  monster.  In  the  translation,  this 
striking  simile  appears  in  this  very 
lame  rendering. 

u  It  will  crush  us  without  a  thought ; 
it  has  done  it,  and  will  do  it  again. 
Just  now  it  slumbers ;  and  we  live 
clinging  to  its  flank,  without  dream- 
ing that  it  sometimes  wants  to  turn 
itself  about." 

u It  has  done  it"  Has  done  what  ? 
*'  Without  dreaming  that  it  will  turn 
itself  about."  If  there  is  anything 
we  know  of  the  sea,  it  is  that  it  turns 
itself  about  all  the  time.  Taine's  idea 
is  of  the  giant  turning  over  in  his 
sleep  ;  which  for  certain  reasons,  un- 
known to  us,  the  translator  calls  his 
"  slumber." 

The  whole  series  of  Holt's  editions 
of  Taine  are  quite  essential  in  every 
working  library  of  our  time. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  WORLD.1 

THIS  is  the  very  successful  attempt 
to  state  in  simple  language,  and  in  a 
way  to  interest  children,  the  result  of 
the  latest  scientific  researches  into  the 
life  and  progress  of  man  before  writ- 
ten history  begins.  Naturally,  as 
written  for  children,  it  is  unincum- 
bered  by  foot-notes,  references,  or  any 
of  the  digressions  which  are  appar- 
ently so  irresistible  in  treating  of 

i  The  Childhood  of  the  World.  By  Edward  Clodd, 
F.  R.  A.  s.    Bhepard  &  Gill.    Boston,  1874. 
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such  a  subject.  So  it  makes  a  small 
book  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pages.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to 
man's  progress  in  material  things ; 
the  second,  to  his  growth  in  religious 
belief.  • 

The  author's  clearness  and  direct- 
ness of  statement,  his  interest  in  his 
subject,  and  his  reverent  treatment  of 
the  questions  it  involves,  justify  his 
modest  hope,  that,  "  although  written 
for  the  young,  it  will  afford  to  older 
persons,  who  will  accept  the  simpli- 
city of  its  style,  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  primitive  man."  It 
is  just  the  book  to  be  of  great  use  to 
parents  and  Sunday-school  teachers, 
who  seek  to  rouse  and  feed  a  child's 
interest  and  thought,  and  makes  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Bible  History.  We  learn  that  the 
Ladies'  Commission  in  Sunday-school 
books  has  put  it  on  its  lists  both  for 
teachers  and  children. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN,  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  is  now  complete,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Harper,  who  have 
issued  it  in  parts  in  the  "  New 
Monthly  Magazine,"  by  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  author. 

It  is  not  as  good  as  his  best,  not 
as  bad  as  his  worst ;  "  sensational" 
and  ver}^  interesting. 

In  their  uniform  edition,  Harper 
Brothers  have  published  Mr.  Col- 
lins's  other  novels,  MAN  AND  WIFE, 
WOMAN  IN  WHITE,  LITTLE  Miss 
FINCH. 

New  interest  is  given  to  all  these 
stories  in  this  county  at  this  mo- 
ment, by  Mr.  Collins's  selections  from 
them  in  his  readings,  as  he  goes  from 


town  to  town  to  the  various  winter 
lyceums  and  other  lecture  courses. 

NINA'S  ATONEMENT.]  This  story, 
and  the  others  with  it  in  the  same 
volume,  have  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
They  are  all  somewhat  sensational. 
Two  heroines  die  suddenly,  at  the 
ends  of  their  respective  stories,  in 
different  and  very  surprising  'ways  : 
one  hero  has  a  remarkable  dream, 
which  comes  true ;  one  heiress  re- 
turns, and  dies  unexpectedly  ;  and  a 
fatal  duel  and  a  mining  accident  take 
place  in  the  same  tale. 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE  .2 
This  is  an  exciting  story,  with  a 
rather  unusually  elaborate  plot.  Two 
or  three  mysteries  are  unfolded  in 
the  course  of  the  book  ;  and  the  reader 
has  not  the  remotest  idea  how  it  will 
end, —  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  novels.  The  drawing  of  the 
characters  is  not  especially  good  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  uninteresting 
enough  to  injure  the  effect  of  the 
story  itself. 

THE  DEAD  MARQUISE.  3  We  are 
not  told  whether  this  little  story  is  a 
translation ;  it  seems  to  bear  some 
trace  of  having  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  another  language.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  something  unu- 
sually sweet  and  attractive  about  it. 
The  scene  is  laid  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  the  heroine  is  a  young 
aristocrat  hiding  in  Paris.  The 
plot  is  interesting  and  eventful; 
but  it  is  the  gentleness  and  graceful- 
ness of  the  book  which  make  it 
really  worthy  of  note  and  reading. 

1  Nina's  Atonement  and  other  tales.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

2  Her  Face  was  Her  Fortune.    By  F.  W.  Rob- 
inson.   Harper  Brothers. 

» The  Dead  Marquise.    By  Leonard  Kip.   George 
Putnam's  Sons  :  New  York. 


NOTK  TO  OUR  READERS.— In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Burnand's  novel, 
"My  Time."  it  haa  been  found  necessary  to  discontinue  printing  it  in  OLD  AND  NEW.  But  any  of  our 
subscribers  who  will  notify  us  of  their  desire  to  do  so,  shall  receive  the  rest  of  it,  at  the  end  of  its  term 
as  a  serial. 
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[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  diffi- 
culty ;  e.g.  I  very  easy,  1  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to.  G),  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brackets, 
the  range  for  the  voice.] 

WM.  A.  POND  &  Co.,  457  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Vienna  Bloods.  J.  Strauss  .  .75 
Jolly  Circle.  E.  Strauss  .  .  .37 
High  Life.  E.  Strauss  .  .  .  .75 
iThree  numbers  from  a  collection  of 
forty  '<  Gems  of  Strauss."  The  first 
and  third  are  waltzes ;  the  second 
a  Polka  Schnell,  unmistakably 
Strauss  ;  not  very  difficult,  and  sure 
to  please  lovers  of  dance  music. 

Donna  Ada's  Polka.     3.      E.b 

T.  M.  Brown 35 

A  new  dancing  polka,  with  a  pas- 
sage for  crossed  hands  ;  always  es- 
teemed a  wonderful  achievement  by 
young  players,  because  it  looks  so 
wise  and  intricate  without  really  be- 
ing so. 

En  Avant.      4.      Eb.     D.  T. 

Stillman 60 

A  military  galop  ;  for  its  proper 
effect,  should  be  played  with  great 
spirit  and  brilliancy.  Key  changes 
several  times,  with  well-marked  mel- 
odic phrases. 

Little  Nell.     D.     3.     Dan  God- 
frey   $1.00 

.  Four  pretty  waltzes,  with  coda, 
arranged  on  melodies  by  Linley, 
by  the  popular  band-master  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  The  title-page 
is  a  colored  lithograph  of  "  Little 
Nell  and  her  grandfather "  :  a  road- 


side    scene    from    "  Old    Curiosity 
Shop." 

Mazurka.  3.  F.  F.  Brandeis  .60 
The  author's  name  is  well  known. 
The  mazurka  is  quite  brilliant,  with 
triplet  passages,  suggesting  a  tar- 
antella;  some  octave  passages,  not 
difficult  ones,  however ;  ending  ral- 
lentando  pp.  perdendosi,  a  comforta- 
ble departure  from  the  conventional 
accelerando  fff! 

Les   VivandUres.     4.     Bb.     A. 

H.  Pease 50 

Marche  brillante,  dedicated  to  Miss 
Winchester.  Movement  vivace;  key 
changes  to  Eb  in  the  Trio.  Ranks 
with  Bed  Cloud  galop  and  Japanese 
galop  by  the  same  author. 

Alia    Gavotte.      D.       4.        B. 
Tours 50 

The  quaint  gavotte  movement  is 
always  pleasing.  It  is  a  great  com- 
fort in  the  reading  to  have  such  a 
clear,  handsome  imprint ;  many  ap- 
parent difficulties  are  thereby  re- 
moved. 

The  Errand.    A.     3.     Paul  L. 

Dreher 50 

Mazurka  JScherzando.  Tempo  vivo. 
Pretty,  and  not  difficult.  Key  changes 
two  or  three  times.  The  title  sug- 
gests the  style  of  performance,  light 
and  playful. 

VOCAL. 
Messiah  is  King.     Eb.     4.     G. 

W.  Warren 50 

The  words  of  this  beautiful  Christ- 
mas hymn  are  from  "  The  Hymnal " ; 
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the  music  written  especially  for  the 
celebrated  choir  at  St.  Thomas 
Church,  New  York.  This  choir  num- 
bers about  forty  voices,  including  a 
quartette  of  soloists.  Its  plan  is 
antiphonal  —  Decani  and  Cantoris , 
which  allows  the  introduction  of  re- 
sponsive effects  in  parts  of  the  service. 
Besides  the  organ  accompaniment,  a 
harp  is  occasionally  used  ;  this  state- 
ment explains  certain  directions  given 
in  the  music,  which  are  needless  in  a 
quartette  choir. 

Movement  Allegretto  Animate,  ex- 
ultant as  the  music  should  be  to  a 
hymn  of  triumph,  and  full  of  melody. 
"We  wish  it  might  be  sung  in  a  hun- 
dred churches  on  Christmas  day. 

And  there  were  Shepherds.     Eb. 

4.     H.  P.  Banks 60 

A  Christmas  anthem.  A  short 
opening  bass  recitative  begins  in  C, 
but  modulates  into  Eb,  which  remains 
the  key  throughout.  A  soprano  aria 
and  recitative  is  followed  by  a  quar- 
.tette  of  mixed  voices.  Effective,  if 
sung  with  care  and  taste. 


O..DITSON  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

Aida  Potpourri.     4.      F.      Ch. 
Wels 75 

As  the  name  implies,  a  collection 
of  the  more  prominent  airs  in  Verdi's 
new  opera.  Not  ve^  difficult,  and 
quite  as  good  as  any  arrangement 
we  have  seen. 

Nocturne.    Db.     4.     W.  Kaffen- 
berger 30 

The  second  of  "Two  Melodies." 
Movement  lento.      Graceful  after 
the  conventional  nocturne  pattern. 

Yachtsman's  Song.    Ab.    3.   Ch. 

Wels 40 

A  song  without  words.     Cheerful 

allegretto  movement.  A  monotonous 


swaying  rhythm,  6-8  time  in  the  left 
hand,  suggests  a  barcarolle.  Melody 
pleasing.  Useful  also  as  a  study ; 
well  and  carefully  fingered. 

La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot.     3. 

G.     Lecocq 60 

Selection  a  la  valse,  from  the  pop- 
ular comic  opera  arranged  by  G. 
Operti.  The  melodies  are  not  very 
striking  or  original ;  but  the  opera 
seems  to  suit  the  popular  taste  abroad 
at  all  events,  and  may  possibly  be- 
come as  great  a  favorite  here. 

Carnival  Scenes.      Eb.      4.     J. 

Strauss 65 

From  ' '  Carnival  at  Rome ."  Intro- 
duction, three  waltzes,  and  a  coda. 
Among  the  best  of  the  Strauss 
waltzes. 

Polonaise.      Db.     5.      Teresa 

Careno 75 

A  difficult  and  brilliant  composi- 
tion, played  by  the  fair  composer  at 
her  own  concerts.  Abounds  in  octave 
passages,  with  an  occasional  oasis  of 
quiet. 

La  Danza.  5.  C.  Sidney 
Smith 75 

A  real  Neapolitan  tarantella  on  a 
theme  of  Rossini's.  Mr.  Smith  un- 
derstands very  well  putting  other 
people's  ideas  in  good  effective  shape 
for  the  piano.  Key  changes  to  A, 
returns  to  the  original,  and  finally 
ends  in  A.  Capital  practice  ;  few 
octaves ;  quite  brilliant. 

VOCAL. 

Beneath  yon  beauteous  Star.  D. 
2.  (CtoE.)  J.E.  Carpen- 
ter ....  30 

A   pretty  love-song,    adapted    to 

Godfrey's  Murska  waltz. 

Sing,  Sweet  Bird.     C.     3.     (E 
to   G.)     W.   Ganz      ...     .40 
Much  above  the  average  of  simple 
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songs;     flowing   melody;     graceful 

accompaniment. 

Love's  Requital.     E.     3.    (B  to 
E.)     Virginia  Gabriel     .     .     .40 
A  song  of  desertion  and  sorrow ; 

if,  as  a  rule,  true  love  is  so  requited, 

let  us  alter  our  Shakespeare  :  — 

"  Men  and  women  have  died, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
all  for  love." 

Miss  Gabriel's  songs  are  always 
extremely  well  written  ;  the  words,  in 
their  sadness,  will  prove  attractive  to 
those  who*  prefer  life's  shadows  to  its 
sunshine.  Fortunately,  the  blackest 
midnight  does  not  prevent  the  sun 
rising  upon  Zoar. 
Night  in  Venice.  Gb.  4.  Ar- 

diti 65 

A  lovely  duett  for  Soprano  and 
tenor,  with  Italian  and  English 
words,  written  for  and  sung  by 
Madame  Parepa  Rosa  and  Signor 
Brignoli. 

G.  D.  RUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 

Street. 
Carnivalsbilder.  4.  E.b  Johann    - 

Strauss 75 

Bright,  sparkling,  carnival  waltzes 
by  the  Strauss,  who  must  ever  rank 
superlative  among  the  three.  Some 
of  the  fun  and  friskiness  got  caught 
on  the  title-page,  where  champagne 
bottles  are  popping  corks  in  a  reck- 
less fashion,  and  Cupid  with  a  con- 
ductor's baton  leads  an  invisible  or- 
chestra. 
Austrian  Waltzes.  3.  Keler 

B61a 75 

Certainly  the  Austrians  are  waltz 
lovers.  The  laws  of  political  economy 
govern  also  in  the  realm  of  music. 
It  is  the  old  question  of  supply  and 
demand  ;  the}T  have  the  best,  because 
they  want  it.  The  modest  title  does 
not  in  the  least  prepare  for  the  pleas- 


ant surprises  that  come  to  the  player. 
A  rather  grave,  but  also  quaint  and 
pleasing  introduction ;  an  andante, 
whose  theme,  4-4  time,  is  a  character- 
istic Hungarian  song  :  followed  by 
an  andante  sostenuto  in  3-4  time, 
an  Austrian  song,  we  are  informed 
in  parenthesis.  This  last  reminds 
one  (and  something  more)  of  Von 
Weber's  last  waltz ;  the  theme  is 
identical ;  the  treatment  and  key  va- 
ried ;•  the  common  origin  of  both  was 
probably  an  Austrian  volkslied. 
Three  pleasant  pages  of  introduction 
bring  us  to  the  waltzes.  These  are 
fine,  all  good  ;  simple,  as  dance  mu- 
sic should  be ;  rhythmic  in  the  best 
sense  ;  a  stick,  with  two  legs,  could  n't 
help  dancing  to  such  music.  The 
finale  is  extremely  pleasing,  giving 
the  theme  of  the  Rakoczy  March, 
and  the  Austrian  Hymn.  Easy  for 
an  average  player,  and  sure  to  please. 

A    Summer    Song.       Eb.       3. 

Stephen  Emery 30 

One  of  a  charming  series  of  Tone 
Paintings, \)j a  composer  whose  small- 
est trifles  are  always  finished  like 
cabinet  pictures.  There  is  one  illus- 
tration for  each  of  the  twelve  major 
keys.  Price  30  cents  each.  The 
titles  are  suggestive. 

1.  In  the  Boat.  7.  A  Summer  Sony. 

2.  The  Merry  Parly.  8.  In  the  Hammock. 

3.  The  Spring  Morning.         9.  The  Organist's  S.cry. 

4.  The  Minstrels.  10.  The  Canary  Bird.      « 

5.  The  Grasshopper's  Song.  11.  Gipsey  Dance. 

6.  The  Fortune-teller.  12.  Sun  and  Shafle. 

The  /Summer  Song  is  in  9-8  time  ; 
movement,  andantino;  expression, 
marks,  and  fingering  carefully  given ; 
saving  much  trouble  to  young  teach- 
ers, who  will  gladly  welcome  for 
their  pupils  anything  so  good,  so 
fresh,  and  interesting  as  the  entire 
series. 

Dream  of  Paradise.      4.     Eb. 

G.  Operti 75 

Dedicated  to  Miss  Annie  Bearce. 
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Theme  andante  cantabile,  with  varia- 
tions, retaining  the  original  key. 
The  last  movement  allegretto  scherzo  ; 
excellent  practice  in  running  pas- 
sages and  light  broken  arpeggios. 
Not  difficult. 

VOCAL. 

I  •:-;•.; 

And  in  his  Law  doth  he  meditate.    F. 

•  4.     Kreissman    .     .     .     .     .     .25 

Number  five  in  a  collection  of 
twenty-two  Sacred  Quartettes*  and 
Anthems,  by  the  popular  singer  and 
teacher  so  long  and  favorably  identi- 
fied with  the  musical  world  in  Boston. 
Movement  andantino.  Opening  solo 
for  tenor.  The  Quartette  is  well 
harmonized,  and  not  too  difficult  for 
average  choirs. 

Ohristmas  Carol.     D.     2.     T.  M. 
Dewey 30 

A  song  and  chorus  for  mixed 
voices.  Words  by  Dr.  Holland  (Tim- 
othy Titcomb) ,  the  editor  of  Scrib- 
rier's.  Melody  simple  and  easily 
learned. 

Meeting  by  the  Brookside.     Eb. 

Millard 50 

One  of  the  prettiest  songs  Millard 
ever  wrote.  How  could  he  help  it,  with 
such  an  inspiration  as  the  title-page 
affords  ?  We  fancy  the  music,  as  well 
as  the  verses,  were  suggested  by  the 
charming  flirtation  study  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  trout  are  safe  enough  evi- 
dently. 

Bod  and  line  are  idle : 

•  &••*•  ('T  is  as  Cupid  wishes) ; 

t .'          Hearts  are  being  caught  there, 
Not  the  little  fishes! 

The  same  story,  fresh  and  sweet 
•  for  some  one  to-day,  as  in  that  far-off 
time  when  Adam  wooed  and  Eve  was 
won.     Well, 

What  can  be  so  certainly  good  and  true, 
As  that  which  is  always  both  Old  and  New? 


Thanks  to  the  Brook.  G.  4. 
(F  to  G.)  Schubert  ...  .30 
Surely  we  have  seen  this  before  ; 
Danksagung  au  den  Bach.  Yes,  it  is 
One  of  the  cycle  of  songs,  the  lovely 
Mullerlieder,whose  twenty  gems  were 
born  of  a  theft.  Waiting  one  day 
at  the  house  of  his  friend  Randhart- 
inger,  Schubert  saw  on  the  writing- 
desk  a  little  volume  of  poems  ;  open- 
ing it  at  random,  he  was  so  fasci- 
nated at  the  possibilities  suggested r 
that,  forgetting  alike  his  engagement 
and  his  morality,  he  pocketed  the 
book,  and  disappeared ;  the  result 
secured  his  forgiveness,  and  'u  Die 
Schone  Miillerin  "  to-day  are  famous 
the  world  over.  A  Schubert  song, 
cannot  be  caught  up  at  random,  run 
through  in  five  minutes,  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. Even  the  simplest,  like 
all  the  works  of  great  masters,  re- 
quires careful  study,  and  repays  that 
study  a  hundred  fold.  The  accom- 
paniment is  like  a  limpid  rippling 
brook  in  its  ceaseless  musical  flow  -t 
the  melody  Schubert's. 
The  Long  White  Seam.  2.  G. 
(D  to  E.)  Chas.  Barnard  .  .35 
A  really  fresh,  pretty  ballad.  The 
words  by  Jean  Ingelow  have  drifted 
about  in  newspaper  corners,  but  are 
not  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  her 
poems. 

The  story  is  of  the  sailor  in  his 
boat  watching  his  love  on  shore  as 
the  light  at  her  window  reveals  her, 

"  With  brows  bent  low 
By  the  candle's  flickering  gleam; 
Her  wedding  gown  it  was  she  wrought, 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam." 

The  melody  is  very  pleasing,  ac- 
companiment simple,  but  with  much 
more  character  and  originality  than 
our  young  American  composer  often 
furnish.  Likely  to  be  popular,  and 
something  more. 

[KoTE  TO  MUSICAL  PEOPLE.  — Any  piece  of  music  named  in  the  above  Music  Review  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address,  free  of  postage  both  ways,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  at  this  office.] 
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WE  are  approaching  the  series  of  national  centennials.  The  '74's, 
'75's,  '76's,  and  the  rest  of  the  '70's,  are  so  full  of  incident  to  the  reader 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  that  those  figures  alone  pass  into 
proverbial  language.  "  The  days  of  '75  "  are  understood  to  be  days 
which  could  have  belonged  only  to  the  last  century. 

The  series  of  centennial  celebrations  was  inaugurated  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  1870,  when  we  came  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Boston 
Massacre.  One  is  apt  to  forget,  that,  after  that  conflict  between 
people  and  hireling,  and  the  substantial  victory  for  the  people 
involved  in  it,  three  years  wore  by  with  but  little  sign  of  the  fire 
underground,  —  years  in  which  people  who  only  looked  at  the  pres- 
ent hoped,  perhaps,  that  they  had  tided  over  all  danger.  With  the 
session  of  the  parliament  of  England  in  1773  such  hopes  were  dissi- 
pated. Yet  it  is  clear  enough,  from  Gov.  Hutchinson's  history,  that  he 
was  himself  surprised  by  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  which  threw  the 
tea  into  Boston  harbor,  and  that,  if  he  was  not  prepared  for  it,  it  was 
because  he  did  not  expect  any  such  awakening. 

With  the  brilliant  celebrations  of  the  Boston  Tea-Party  in  Boston 
itself,  attention  is  called  back  to  all  the  changes  of  feeling  of  those 
times,  and  to  their  causes.  We  are  beginning  to  know  a  little  of  the 
clumsy  blunders  of  George  the  Third  and  of  those  unfortunate  men 
who  were  his  ministers;  and  we  know  a  good  deal  which  Gov. 
Hutchinson  and  the  other  loyalists  of  his  time  did  not  know,  and 
had  not  insight  enough  to  guess,  as  to  the  motives  and  principles  of 
the  chief  actors  on  our  own  side.  There  is  no  passage  of  history 
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where  one  sees  more  completely  that  we  only  begin  to  understand 
history  after  a  hundred  years  have  gone  by. 

The  Boston  celebrations  have  been  brilliant  and  impressive.  Mr. 
Emerson  read  a  charming  poem  in  Faneuil  Hall.  In  the  immense 
assembly,  every  word,  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  was  heard  in  the  utmost 
corner.  It  will  live  while  all  other  memories  of  the  anniversary  are 
forgotten,  and  tell  how 

"  The  rocky  nook,  with  hilltops  three, 

Looked  eastward  from  the  farms ;  t 

And  twice  each  day  the  swelling  sea 

Took  Boston  in  its  arms."  , 

Without  a  syllable  of  exaggeration,  this  charming  lyric  sings  the 
song  of  the  Tea-Party,  as,  perhaps,  only  a  child  of  Boston  could 
have  sung  it ;  and  the  axioms  of  the  true  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try, which  the  poet  states  so  vividly,  will  pass  into  proverbs :  — 

"  Of  what  avail  are  plough,  or  sail, 
Or  land,  or  life,  if  Freedom  fail?" 

This  is  one  of  the  refrains,  which  nobody  who  heard  has  for- 
gotten. And  the  true  genius  of  American  life  —  the  life  of  the  hive 
which  must  swarm,  and  where  everybody  must  go  somewhere  —  is 
expressed  in  a  couplet  which  seems  made  for  a  proverb :  — 

"  Each  road  leads  downward  to  the  sea, 
Or  landward  to  the  west." 

There  is  one  curious  thing  about  the  Boston  reminiscences  of  the 
Tea-Party,  which  gives  a  pregnant  suggestion  as  to  the  worth  of  all 
tradition  and  the  materials  for  all  history. 

What  was  done  on  the  16th  of  December,  1773,  was  this :  while 
a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  of  the  neighborhood  was  going 
on  in  the  Old  South  Church,  a  small  body  of  young  men  —  selected, 
probably,  because  they  were  not  much  known  in  Boston  —  met  in 
the  house  of  Robert  Edes  the  printer,  disguised  themselves  as 
Indians,  and  then  rushed  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  as  the  readers  of  our 
last  number  know.  The  whole  number  of  this  Tea-Party  was  not 
much  more  than  twenty.  They  were,  as  is  almost  certain,  bound 
by  some  very  solemn  obligation  not  to  reveal  the  names  of  any  of  the 
company.  To  that  obligation  they  seem  to  have  held  till  they  died. 
Meanwhile,  the  town  found  out  what  was  going  on;  and  almost 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  town  went  down  to  the  spot.  The  guards 
set  by  the  "  Mohawks"  received  on  .board  the  ship  perhaps  as  many 
as  sixty  in  all  to  do  the  work.  The  rest  of  the  assembled  company 
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looked  on  in  silence :  you  could  hear  the  picks  as  they  broke  into 
the  tea-chests.  As  the  tide  left  the  flats,  the  more  impetuous  on- 
loo^ers  rushed  down  ur)on  the  mud,  and  trod  the  tea  into  it.  The 
great  assembly  looked  on,  seeing  from  the  lower  slopes  of  Fort  Hill 
the  overt  act,  which  was  the  first  act  of  revolution. 

In  this  assembty  there  may  have  been  four  or  five  thousand  men. 
Almost  every  full-grown  man  in  Boston  was  there.  It  is  therefore 
almost  of  course,  that  every  old  gentleman  who  has  died  since  1800 
(with  twenty  exceptions)  should  say,  and  say  truly,  that  he  was  at 
the  Tea-Party.  '  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  enthusiastic  children  and 
grandchildren  should  say  he  was  of  the  Tea-Party.  If,  by  good  luck, 
there  were  any  tea  in  his  shoes,  left  from  his  treading  tea  into  the 
mud,  that  fact  is  supposed  to  make  it  certain  that  he  was  of  the  Tea- 
Party.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  twenty  persons  who  were  the  Tea- 
Party  proper  died  and  made  no  sign.  If  the  subject  were  alluded 
to  in  their  presence,  they  smiled  ;  but  they  said  nothing. 

It  follows  by  a  curious  law  quite  certain  to  be  true,  that,  if  a 
man  tells  you  his  grandfather  said  he  was  of  the  Tea-Party,  you  are 
quite  certain  he  was  not  of  the  central  band  which  we  now  call  the 
Tea-Party,  —  the  band  of  men,  who,  with  ropes  round  their  necks, 
defied  the  British  empire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  tells  you  that 
his  grandfather  did  not  say  he  was  of  it,  but  preserved  strict  silence, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  that  company. 


History  is  so  dramatic,  that  one  of  these  typical  or  critical  events 
always  presents  itself  in  more  vivid  pictures  than  would  have  been 
conceived  of  by  an  artist,  though  he  were  the  most  accomplished. 

The  great  game  was  to  be  played  out  between  one  little  colony, 
with  such  aid  as  it  could  get  from  a  dozen  weaker  colonies,  against 
the  oligarchy  which  ruled  England,  where  the  young  and  head- 
strong prince,  George  the  Third,  was  trying,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
play  Louis  XIV.  This  mere  announcement  of  the  two  leading  char- 
acters who  are  to  play  the  game  is  index  to  one  of  the  most  curious 
passages  in  history.  And  what  have  they  to  play  the  game  with  ? 
Sam  Adams  and  the  other  directors  on  this  side,  because  they  have 
no  better,  play  out  their  pawns,  —  a  few  apprentices  and  a  few 
journeymen-mechanics,  who  never  were  trained  together  for  any  sort 
of  fight,  nay,  hardly  knew  each  other's  names,  it  would  seem.  All 
that  there  is  to  rely  upon  in  them  is  this, — that  the  blood  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  is  in  their  veins,  and  that  they  and  their  fathers  have  been 
trained  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  school  that  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides  were  trained  in.  'On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  school 
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was  closed  after  a  generation,  and  a  fashionable  French  academy 
opened  in  its  place,  conducted  by  Profs.  Charles  Stuart,  Bucking- 
ham, Shaftesbury,  and  Sedley.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  the  old 
•school  had  been  kept  going. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  does  not  play  out  his  pawns,  because  he 
has  much  stronger  reliance.  Knights,  castles,  and  bishops  are  all 
his  :  which  shall  he  choose  ?  After  it  is  all  over,  one  is  tempted  to 
say  that  he  could  not  help  himself;  that  the  eternal  law  governed, 
and  he  was  a  puppet  himself.  In  the  game  he  does  play,  the  agent 
he  uses  is  one  of  those  great  corporations  of  which*  oligarchies  and 
despots  are  always  so  fond,  and  which  have  so  often  lured  them  to 
their  ruin. 

The  particular  force  selected  by  the  Brummagem  Louis  —  the 
young  English  king,  proud  to  call  himself  an  Englishman  —  was  the 
East-India  Company,  the  largest,  strongest,  richest,  poorest,  and 
weakest  vassal  of  his  empire. 

Seventeen  journeymen  on  one  side  and  the  East-India  Company  on 
the  other :  those  are  the  groups  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  stage 
and  the  left,  when  the  bell  rings  at  sunset  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1773,  and  the  drama  of  Democracy  begins. 

This  entanglement  of  the  East-India  Company  in  a  business  which 
was  tangled  enough  before  seemed  at  the  moment  accidental.  Ac- 
cidental or  not,  it  was  undoubtedly  critical ;  for  it  precipitated  and 
compelled  the  issue,  No  wise  man  will  dare  say  how  many  years 
sooner  the  issue  came,  because  this  great  Indian  elephant,  with  his 
castle  on  his  back,  was  pushed  forward  on  the  board  by  the  stupidity 
of  the  king.  It  happened,  as  we  say  for  convenience,  that,  just  at 
this  time,  this  great  East-India  Company  was  in  straits,  as  it  was  apt 
to  be.  Great  corporations  endowed  by  sovereigns  are  apt  to  be  in 
straits  for  money  or  for  something  :  so  is  it  that  we  have  ventured 
to  call  the  East-India  Company  at  once  the  poorest  and  the  richest 
vassal  of  the  crown.  Being  in  straits,  it  came  begging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  its  creator  and  its  natural  ally  (great  corporations, 
when  they  are  in  straits,  are  apt  to  come  begging  to  governments)  ; 
and  it  proposed  to  the  government  to  take  off  its  hands  this  awk- 
ward quarrel  with  the  colonists  about  the  tea ;  and,  as  the  euchre- 
players  say,  to  "  play  it  alone." 

Had  this  proposal  not  been  made,  the  awkward  quarrel  about  the 
tea  might  have  lain  quiet  for  years,  as  for  years  it  had  done.  The 
tea-tax  had  existed  since  1770,  and  had  done  no  harm  to  anybody. 
Nobody  had  paid  it ;  and  yet  everybody  had  had  all  the  tea  he 
wanted.  The  Dutch  East-India  Company  and  other  outsiders,  per- 
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haps,  provided  tea  enough ;  and  the  American  merchants  had  no 
hesitation  in  introducing  it  without  duty ;  for  smuggling  became  a 
matter  of  principle  now,  belonging,  indeed,  to  the  set  of  principles 
for  which  Hampden  died.  The  tea-tax  was  a  dead  letter,  and  would 
have  staid  a  dead  letter,  but  that  our  clumsy  friend,  the  elephant, 
put  his  foot  upon  the  board,  without  feeling,  whether  it  were  strong 
enough  to  bear  him  and  his  driver. 

The  East-India  Company  came  to  the  government,  and  so  to  par- 
liament, saying,  "  We  will  pay  the  tax :  that  will  make  every  thing 
secure.  We  can  introduce  all  the  tea  that  all  the  men  and  women 
in  America  can  drink,  and  can  pay  you  the  tax  on  it ;  and  then  the 
Americans  will  have  it  cheaper  than  is  the  Dutch  tea  they  buy  now. 
Everybody  will  be  happy.  We  shall  sell  our  tea ;  you  will  get  your 
revenue  ;  and  the  colonists  will  not  pay  any  taxes,  or  they  will  not 
know  that  they  pay  any ;  and,  to  a  financier,  that  is  just  the  same 
thing."  A  honeyed  promise  ;  but,  like  most  promises  which  pro- 
pose to  give  something  for  nothing  in  a  world  ruled  by  God,  this 
promise  came  to  grief,  and  wrought  the  promisers  and  the  promised 
equal  harm.  The  amount' to  be  introduced  for  the  whole  of  Ameri- 
ca was  about  the  amount  now  sold  in  one  week  in  Boston. 

Government  agreed  readily  to  the  substance  of  the  plan  proposed. 
Parliament  agreed  after  a  little  contest,  led  by  the  people  who  hated 
the  East-India  Company,  rather  than  by  those  who  loved  the  colo- 
nists. But  both  parties — those  who  hated  the  company,  and  those 
who  loved  the  colonists  —  wrote  at  once  to  our  leaders  here,  to  say 
that  the  step  had  been  taken  which  waked  the  tea-tax  into  life  with 
a  vengeance.  It  had  been  harmless  enough.  How  can  you  tax  if 
nobody  imports  ?  But  now  it  has  for  a  backer  the  strongest  corpo- 
ration in  the  world. 

Still  it  does  not  appear  that  anybody  in  England  dreaded  the  issue, 
the  whole  thing  was  so  neatly  arranged.  Cheap  tea  the  Americans 
would  get.  "  What  more  can  people  want  than  to  fouy  cheap  ?  "  they 
said.  Just  so  the  Free-Traders  tell  us  now,  that,  if  we  will  only  forego 
the  advantages  of  being  an  independent  nation,  we  can  have  cheap 
iron  and  cheap  calico.  And  on  this  side  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  the 
other  Tories  could  not,  to  the  day  they  died,  make  out  why  Sam 
Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy  roused  the  people  as  they  did  ;  nay,  could 
not  make  out  how  they  roused  them.  "  Passion  for  independency 
from  the  beginning,"  Hutchinson  kept  muttering.  Perhaps  it  was ; 
but  it  was  a  passion  nursed  on  the  old  mother's  milk  of  the  Puritan 
politics,  the  mother's  milk  of  Hutchinson's  ancestry  as  truly  as  it 
was  that  of  Adams's  or  of  Quincy's. 
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Adams  and  the  other  leaders  saw  that  it  was  "  now  or  never." 
If  the  East-India  Company  succeeded  once,  their  game  was  lost :  they 
had  lost  their  line  of  defence,  and  might  own  checkmate  without 
playing  another  move.  That  was  the  reason,  which  Hutchinson 
could  not  understand,  why  "  The  Dartmouth's  "  cargo  was  made  the 
sacrifice.  "  Boston  harbor  was  black  with  unexpected  tea ; "  and 
democratic  government  for  the  world  was  born. 

Lucky  for  us,  as  it  has  proved,  that  the  East-India  Company  was 
in  straits  that  year,  and  mixed  itself  in  our  affairs.  But  if  George 
ever  looked  back  on  that  business  to  review  the  steady  series  of 
blunders  which  he  made  in  every  move,  whenever  he  had  a  chance 
to  blunder,  and  which  he  compelled  North  and  Granville  and  Dart- 
mouth, and  everybody  else,  to  make  in  face  of  their  better  judg- 
ment, in  that  retrospect  he  must  have  cursed  most  heartily  his 
strongest  vassal,  which  proved  his  falsest  friend,  —  the  East-India 
Company. 

A  hundred  years  have  gone  by ;  and  the  republic  that  day  born  is 
one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world.  Yes.  And  what  is  its  own 
policy  at  this  moment  ?  It  knows  too  much  to  try  taxation  without 
representation.  At  risk  not  to  be  counted,  it  has  given  votes  and 
representation  to  four  million  freedmen,  because  it  taxed  them.  Yes. 
And  how  about  the  other  lesson  of  that  day?  —  how  about  resigning 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  its  duties  to  monster  corporations  ? 
There  are  corporations  to-day  rich  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
buy  statesmen  and  law-makers,  newspapers,  and.  whole  communities, 
when  they  choose,  and  poor  enough  to  be  always  begging  for  this 
little  privilege,  or  that  explanation  of  a  concession,  behind  which 
may  lurk  mischief  untold.  These  corporations  are  the  children  of 
the  State,  its  vassals  they  ought  to  be  at  the  worst;  and,  just  as  it 
was  in  poor  George's  time,  they  come  wriggling  in,  in  the  form  of 
paupers,  to  mislead  stupid  or  careless  sovereigns  to  their  ruin. 

In  the  whole  series  of  the  centennials  there  will  be  one  voice,  as 
we  trust,  speaking  louder  than  their  bragging  and  trumpeting.  That 
voice  will  teach  again  the  political  lessons  with  which  the  fathers 
became  terribly  familiar.  One  of  these  lessons,  which  they  sup- 
posed had  become  an  axiom,  was  the  danger  of  intrusting  to  gi- 
gantic corporations  great  powers  of  the  State.  Every  Stuart  tried 
it,  from  James  I.  to  James  II. ;  and  it  cost  the  Stuarts  their  crowns. 
This  pinchbeck  house  of  Hanover  tried  it,  and,  to  take  the  particular 
case  in  our  dealing  with  to-day,  it  cost  them  half  a  continent.  Just 
at  this  moment,  that  lesson,  which  is  no  longer  reckoned  an  axiom, 
may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  by  the  rising  statesmen  of  to-day. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ROGER  CARBURY  AND  PAUL  MON- 
TAGUE. 

ROGER  CARBURY  of  Carbury  Hall, 
the  owner  of  a  small  property  in  Suf- 
folk, was  the  head  of  the  Carbury 
family.  The  Carburys  had  been  in 
Suffolk  a  great  many  years, — cer- 
tainly from  the  time  of  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  and  had  always  held  up  their 
heads.  But  they  had  never  held  them 
very  high.  It  was  not  known  that  any 
had  risen  ever  to  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood before  Sir  Patrick,  going  higher 
than  that,  had  been  made  a  baronet. 
They  had,  however,  been  true  to  their 
acres,  and  their  acres  true  to  them, 
through  the  perils  of  civil  wars,  Refor- 
mation, Commonwealth,  and  Revo- 
lution ;  and  the  head  Carbury  of  the 
day  had  always  owned  and  had 
always  lived  at  Carbury  Hall.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  squire  of  Carbury  had  been  a  con- 
siderable man,  if  not  in  his  county, 
at  any  rate  in  his  part  of  the  county. 
The  income  of  the  estate  had  sufficed 
to  enable  him  to, live  plenteously  and 
hospitably,  to  drink  port  wine,  to  ride 
a  stout  hunter,  and  to  keep  an  old 
lumbering  coach  for  his  wife's  use 
when  she  went  a-visiting.  He  had 
an  old  butler  who  had  never  lived 
anywhere  else,  and  a  boy  from  the 
village,  who  was  in  a  way  appren- 
ticed to  the  butler.  There  was  a 
cook,  not  too  proud  to  wash  up  her 
own  dishes,  and  a  couple  of  young 
women ;  while  the  house  was  kept  by 
Mrs.  Carbury  herself,  who  marked 


and  gave  out  her  own  linen,  made 
her  own  preserves,  and  looked  to  the 
curing  of  her  own  hams.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  Carbury  property  was 
sufficient  for  the  Carbury  house. 
Since  that  time,  the  Carbury  prop- 
erty has  considerably  increased  in 
value,  and  the  rents  have  been  raised. 
Even  the  acreage  has  been  extended 
by  the  enclosure  of  commons.  But 
the  income  is  no  longer  comfortably 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  an  English 
gentleman's  household.  If  a  mode- 
rate estate  in  land  be  left  to  a  man 
now,  there  arises  the  question,  wheth- 
er he  is  not  damaged  unless  an  in- 
come also  be  left  to  him  wherewith 
to  keep  up  the  estate.  Land  is  a 
luxury,  and  of  all  luxuries  is  the  most 
costly.  Now,  the  Carburys  never  had 
any  thing  but  land.  Suffolk  has 
not  been  made  rich  and  great  either 
by  coal  or  iron.  No  great  town  had 
sprung  up  on  the  confines  of  the 
Carbury  property.  No  eldest  son  had 
gone  into  trade,  or  risen  high  in  a 
profession,  so  as  to  add  to  the  Car- 
bury  wealth.  No  great  heiress  had 
been  married.  There  had  been  no 
ruin,  no  misfortune ;  but,  in  the  days 
of  which  we  write,  the  squire  of  Car- 
bury  Hall  had  become  a  poor  man, 
simply  through  the  wealth  of  others. 
His  estate  was  supposed  to  bring  him 
in  two  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Had 
he  been  content  to  let  the  manor 
house,  to  live  abroad,  and  to  have 
an  agent  at  home  to  deal  with  the 
tenants,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  enough  to  live  luxuriously.  But 
he  lived  on  his  own  land,  among  his 
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own  people,  as  all  the  Carburys  before 
him  had  done,  and  was  poor  because 
he  was  surrounded  by  rich  neighbors. 
The  Longestaffes  of  Caversham — 
of  which  family  Dolly  Longestaffe  was 
the  eldest  son  and  hope  —  had  the 
name  of  great  wealth ;  but  the  found- 
er of  the  family  had  been  a  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  and  a  chandler, 
as  lately  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  Hepworths,  who  could 
boast  good  blood  enough  on  their 
own  side,  had  married  into  new 
money.  The  Primeros  —  though  the 
good-nature  of  the  country-folk  had 
accorded  to  the  head  of  them  the 
title  of  Squire  Primero  —  had  been 
trading  Spaniards  fifty  years  ago,  and 
had  bought  the  Bundlesham  prop- 
erty from  a  great  duke.  The  estates 
of  those  three  gentlemen,  with  the 
domain  of  the  Bishop  of  Elmham,  lay 
all  around  the  Carbury  property,  and, 
in  regard  to  wealth,  enabled  their 
owners  altogether  to  overshadow  our 
squire.  The  superior  wealth  of  a 
bishop  was  nothing  to  him.  He 
desired  that  bishops  should  be  rich, 
and  was  among  those  who  thought 
that  the  country  had  been  injured 
when  the  territorial  possessions  of 
our  prelates  had  been  converted  into 
stipends  by  act  of  parliament.  But 
the  grandeur  of  the  Longestaffes,  and 
the  too  apparent  wealth  of  the  Prime- 
ros, did  oppress  him,  though  he  was 
a  man  who  would  never  breathe  a 
word  of  such  oppression  into  the  ear 
even  of  his  dearest  friend.  It  was 
his1  opinion,  —  which  he  did  not  care 
to  declare  loudly,  but  which  was  fully 
understood  to  be  his  opinion  by  those 
with  whom  he  lived  intimately,  —  that 
a  man's  standing  in  the  world  should 
not  depend  at  all  upon  his  wealth. 
The  Primeros  were  undoubtedly  be- 
neath him  in-  the  social  scale,  although 
the  young  Primeros  had  three  horses 


apiece,  and  killed  legions  of  pheasants 
annually  at  about  ten  shillings  a  head. 
Hepworth  of  Eardly  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  who  gave  himself  no  airs, 
and  understood  his  duties  as  a  country 
gentleman ;  but  he  could  not  be  more 
than  on  a  par  with  Carbury  of  Car- 
bury,  though  he  was  supposed  to  enjoy 
seven  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
Longestaffes  were  altogether  oppres- 
sive. Their  footmen,  even  in  the 
country,  had  powdered  hair.  They 
had  a  house  in  town,  —  a  house  of  their 
own,  —  and  lived  altogether  as  mag- 
nates. The  lady  was  Lady  Pomona 
Longestaffe.  The  daughters,  who  cer- 
tainly were  handsome,  had  been  des- 
tined to  marry  peers.  The  only  son, 
Dolly,  had,  or  had  had,  a  fortune  of  his 
own.  They  were  an  oppressive  people 
in  a  country  neighborhood.  And,  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  rich  as  they 
were,  they  never  were  able  to  pay  any- 
body any  thing  that  they  owed.  They 
continue^  to  live  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  wealth.  The  girls  always 
had  horses  to  ride  both  in  town  and 
country.  The  acquaintance  of  Dolly, 
the  reader  has  already  made.  Dolly, 
who  certainly  was  a  poor  creature, 
though  good  natured,  had  energy  in 
one  direction.  He  would  quarrel  per- 
severingly  with  his  father,  who  only 
had  a  life-interest  in  the  estate.  The 
house  at  Caversham  Park  was,  during 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  full 
of  servants,  if  not  of  guests  ;  and  all 
the  tradesmen  in  the  little  towns 
around — Bun  gay,  Beccles,  and  Harle- 
stone  —  were  aware  that  the  Longe- 
staffes were  the  great  people  of  that 
country.  Though  occasionally  much 
distressed  for  money,  they  would 
always  execute  the  Longestaffe  orders 
with  submissive  punctuality,  because 
there  was  an  idea  that  the  Longestaffe 
property  was  sound  at  the  bottom. 
And  then  the  owner  of  a  property  so 
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managed  cannot  scrutinize  bills  very 
closely. 

Carbury  of  Carbury  had  never  owed 
a  shilling  that  he  could  not  pay,  or 
his  father  before  him.  His  orders  to 
the  tradesmen  at  Beecles  were  not 
extensive;  and  care  was  used  to  see 
that  the  goods  supplied  were  neither 
overcharged  nor  unnecessary.  The 
tradesmen,  consequently,  of  Beccles, 
did  not  care  much  for  Carbury  of 
Carbury;  though,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  of  the  elders  among  them  enter- 
tained some  ancient  reverence  for  the 
family.  Roger  Carbury,  Esq.,  was 
Carbury  of  Carbury,  —  a  distinction 
of  itself,  which,  from  its  nature,  could 
not  belong  to  the  Longestaffes  and 
Primeros  ;  which  did  not  even  belong 
to  the  Hepworths  of  Eardly.  The 
very  parish  in  which  Carbury  Hall 
stood  —  or  Carbury  Manor  House  as 
it  was  more  properly  called  —  was 
Carbury  parish.  And  thei*e  was 
Carbury  Chase,  partly  in  Carbury 
parish,  and  partly  in  Bundlesham, 
but  belonging,  unfortunately,  in  its 
entirety,  to  the  Bundlesham  estate. 

Roger  Carbury  himself  was  all  alone 
in  the  world.  His  nearest  relatives 
of  the  name  were  Sir  Felix  and  Hen- 
rietta; but  they  were  no  more  than 
second  cousins.  He  had  sisters  ;  but 
they  had  long  since  been  married,  and 
had  gone  away  into  the  world  with 
their  husbands,  —  one  to  India,  and 
another  to  the  Far  West  of  the  United 
States.  At  present  he  was  not  much 
short  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  was 
still  unmarried.  He  was  a  stout, 
good-looking  man,  with  a  firmly  set 
square  face,  with  features  finely  cut,  a 
small  mouth,  good  teeth,  and  well- 
formed  chin.  His  hair  was  red,  curl- 
ing round  his  head,  which  was  now 
partly  bald  at  the  top.  He  wore  no 
other  beard  than  small,  almost  unno- 
ticeable  whiskers.  His  eyes  were 


small,  but  bright,  and  very  cheery 
when  his  humor  was  good.  He  was 
about  five  feet  nine  in  height,  having 
the  appearance  of  great  strength  and 
perfect  health.  A  more  manly  man 
to  the  eye  was  never  seen.  And  he 
was  one  with  whom  you  would 
instinctively  wish  at  first  sight  to 
be  on  good  terms,  —  partly  because, 
in  looking  at  him,  there  would  come 
on  you  an  unconscious  conviction 
that  he  would  be  very  stout  in  hold- 
ing his  own  against  his  opponents; 
partly,  also,  from  a  conviction  equally 
strong,  that  he  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  his  friends. 

When  Sir  Patrick  had  come  home 
from  India  as  an  invalid,  Roger  Car- 
bury  had  hurried  up  to  see  him  in 
London,  and  had  proffered  him  all 
kindness.  Would  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
wife  and  children  like  to  go  down  to 
the  old  place  in  the  country  ?  Sir 
Patrick  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
old  place  in  the  country,  and  so  told 
his  cousins  in  almost  those  very 
words.  There  had  not,  therefore, 
been  much  friendship  during  Sir 
Patrick's  life.  But  when  the  violent, 
ill-conditioned  old  man  was  dead, 
Roger  paid  a  second  visit,  and  again 
offered  hospitality  to  the  widow  and 
her  daughter,  and  to  the  young 
baronet.  The  young  baronet  had  just 
joined  his  regiment,  and  did  not  care 
to  visit  his  cousin  in  Suffolk ;  but 
Lady  Carbury  and  Henrietta  had 
spent  a  month  there,  and  every  thing 
had  been  done  to  make  them  happy. 
The  effort  as  regarded  Henrietta  had 
been  altogether  successful.  As  re- 
garded the  widow,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  Carbury  Hall  had  not  quite 
suited  her  tastes.  She  had  already 
begun  to  sigh  -for  the  glories  of  a 
literary  career.  A  career  of  some 
kind,  sufficient  to  repay  her  for  the 
sufferings  of  her  early  life,  she  cer- 
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tainly  desired.  "  Dear  cousin  Roger," 
as  she  called  him,  had  not  seemed  to 
her  to  have  much  power  of  assisting 
her  in  these  views.  She  was  a  woman 
who  did  not  care  much  for  country 
charms.  She  had  endeavored  to  get 
up  some  mild  excitement  with  the 
hishop ;  but  the  bishop  had  been  too 
plain  spoken  and  sincere  for  her. 
The  Primeros  had  been  odious;  the 
Hepworths,  stupid ;  the  Longestaffes 
(she  had  endeavored  to  make  up  a 
little  friendship  with  Lady  Pomona), 
insufferably  supercilious.  She  had 
declared  to  Henrietta  "  that  Carbury 
Hall  was  very  dull." 

But  then  there  had  come  a  circum- 
stance which  altogether  changed  her 
opinions  as  to  Carbury  Hall  and  its 
proprietor.  The  proprietor,  after  a 
few  weeks,  followed  them  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  made  a  most  matter-of-fact 
offer  to  the  mother  for  the  daughter's 
hand.  He  was  at  that  time  thirty- 
six,  and  Henrietta  was  not  yet  twenty. 
He  was  very  cool :  some  might  have 
thought  him  phlegmatic  in  his  love- 
making.  Henrietta  declared  to  her 
mother,  that  she  had  not  in  the  least 
expected  it.  But  he  was  very  urgent 
and  very  persistent.  Lady  Carbury 
was  eager  on  his  side.  Though  the 
Carbury  Manor  House  did  not  exactly 
suit  her,  it  would  do  admirably  for 
Henrietta.  And  as  for  age,  to  her 
thinking  (she  being  then  over  forty), 
a  man  of  thirty-six  was  young  enough 
for  any  girl.  But  Henrietta  had  an 
opinion  of  her  own.  She  liked  her 
cousin,  but  did  not  love  him.  She 
was  amazed  and  even  annoyed  by 
the  offer.  She  had  praised  him,  and 
praised  the  house,  so  loudly  to  her 
mother  (having,  in  her  innocence, 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  proposition 
as  this)  ;  so  that  now  she  found  it 
difficult  to  give  an  adequate  reason  for 
her  refusal.  Yes,  she  had  undoubted- 


ly said  that  her  cousin  was  charming ; 
but  she  had  not  meant  charming  in 
that  way.  She  did  refuse  the  offer 
very  plainly,  but  still  with  some  ap- 
parent lack  of  persistency.  When 
Roger  suggested  that  she  should  take 
a  few  months  to  think  of  it,  and  her 
mother  supported  Roger's  suggestion, 
she  could  say  nothing  stronger  than 
that  she  was  afraid  that  thinking 
about  it .  would  not  do  any  good. 
Their  first  visit  to  Carbury  had  been 
made  in  September.  In  the  following 
February  she  went  there  again,  much 
against  the  grain  as  far  as  her  own 
wishes  were  concerned ;  and,  when 
there,  had  been  cold,  constrained,  al- 
most dumb,  in  the  presence  of  her 
cousin.  Before  they  left,  the  offer  was 
renewed  ;  but  Henrietta  declared  that 
she  could  not  do  as  they  would  have 
her.  She  could  give  no  reason,  only 
she  did  not  love  her  cousin  in  that 
way.  "But  Roger  declared  that  lie  by 
no  means  intended  to  abandon  his 
suit.  In  truth,  he  verily  loved  the 
girl ;  and  love  with  him  was  a  serious 
thing.  All  this  happened  a  full  year 
before  the  beginning  of  our  present 
story. 

But  something  else  happened  also. 
While  that  second  visit  was  being 
made  at  Carbury,  there  came  to  the 
Hall  a  young  man  of  whom  Roger 
Carbury  had  said  much  to  his  cousins, 
—  one  Paul  Montague,  of  whom  some 
short  account  shall  be  given  in  this 
chapter.  The  squire  —  Roger  Car- 
bury  was  always  called  the  squire 
about  his  own  place  —  had  antici- 
pated no  evil  when  he  so  timed  this 
second  visit  of  his  cousins  to  his  house,  , 
that  they  must  of  necessity  meet  Paul 
Montague  there.  But  great  harm 
had  come  of  it.  Paul  Montague  had 
fallen  into  love  with  his  cousin's  guest; 
and  there  had  sprung  up  much  un- 
happiness. 
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Lady  Carbury  and  Henrietta  had 
been  nearly  a  mouth  at  Carbury,  and 
Paul  Montague  had  been  there  barely 
a  week,  when  Roger  Carbury  thus 
spoke  to  the  guest  who  had  last  ar- 
rived, "I've  got  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, Paul." 

•"  Any  thing  serious  ?  " 

"  Very  serious  to  me.  I  may  say 
so  serious,  that  nothing  in  my  own 
life  can  approach  it  in  importance." 
He  had  unconsciously  assumed  that 
look  which  his  friend  so  thoroughly 
understood,  indicating  his  resolve  to 
hold  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
own,  and  to  fight,  if  fighting  be  neces- 
sary. Montague  knew  him  well, 
and  became  half  aware  that  he  had 
done  something,  he  knew  not  what, 
militating  against  this  serious  resolve 
of  his  friend.  He  looked  up,  but  said 
nothing.  "  I  have  oifered"  my  hand 
in  marriage  to  my  cousin  Henrietta," 
said  Roger  very  gravely. 

"  Miss  Carbury  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Henrietta  Carbury.  She 
has  not  accepted  it.  She  has  refused 
me  twice.  But  I  still  have  hopes  of 
success.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to 
hope  ;  but  I  do.  I  tell  it  you  just 
as  it  is.  Every  thing  in  life  to  me 
depends  upon  it.  I  think  I  may 
count  upon  your  sympathy." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  be- 
fore ? "  said  Paul  Montague  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

Then  there  had  come  a  sudden  and 
rapid  interchange  of  quick  speaking 
between  the  men ;  each  of  them  speak- 
ing the  truth  exactly  ;  each  of  them 
declaring  bimself  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  to  be  ill  used  by  the  other  ;  each 
of  them  equally  hot,  equally  gener- 
ous, and  equally  unreasonable.  Mon- 
tague at  once  asserted  that  he  also 
loved  Henrietta  Carbury.  He  blurt- 
ed out  his  assurance  in  the  baldest 
and  most  incomplete  manner,  but 


still  in  such  words  as  to  leave  no 
doubt.  No,  he  ha'd  not  said  a 
word  to  her.  He  had  intended  to 
consult  Roger  Carbury  himself; 
should  have  done  so  in  a  day  or  two, 
—  perhaps  on  that  very  day,  had  not 
Roger  spoken  to  him.  "  You  have 
neither  of  you  a  shilling  in  the 
world,"  said  Roger ;  "  and,  now  you 
know  what  my  feelings  are,  you  must 
abandon  it."  Then  Montague  de- 
clared that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  to 
Miss  Carbury.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  Miss  Carbury  cared  a  straw  about 
him.  He  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
think  that  she  did.  It  was  altogether 
impossible.  But  he  had  a  right  to  his 
chance.  That  chance  was  all  the 
wprld  to  him.  As  to  money  —  he 
would  not  admit  that  he  was  a  pau- 
per ;  and,  moreover,  he  might  earn  an 
income  as  well  as  other  men.  Had 
Carbury  told  him  that  the  young  lady 
had  shown  the  slightest  intention  to 
receive  his  (Carbury's)  addresses,  he 
(Paul)  would  at  once  have  disappeared 
from  the  scene ;  but,  as  it  was  not  so, 
he  would  not  say  that  he  would  aban- 
don his  hope. 

The  scene  lasted  for  above  an  hour. 
When  it  was  ended,  Paul  Montague 
packed  up  all  his  clothes,  and  was 
driven  away  to  the  railway  station  by 
Roger  himself  without  seeing  either 
of  the  ladies.  There  had  been  very 
hot  words  between  the  men  ;  but  the 
last  words  which  Roger  spoke  to  the 
other  on  the  railway  platform  were 
not  quarrelsome  in  their  nature.  "  God 
bless  you,  old  fellow ! "  he  said,  press- 
ing Paul's  hands.  Paul's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears ;  and  he  replied  only  by 
returning  the  pressure. 

Paul  Montague's  father  and  moth- 
er had  long  been  dead.  The  father 
had  been  a  barrister  in  London,  hav- 
ing, perhaps,  some  small  fortune  of  his 
own.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  left  to 
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this  son,  who  was  one  among  others, 
a  sufficiency  with  which  to  begin  the 
world.  Paul,  when  he  had  come  of 
age,  had  found  himself  possessed  of 
about  six  thousand  pounds.  He  was 
then  at  Oxford,  and  was  intended  for 
the  bar.  An  uncle  of  his,  a  younger 
brother  of  his  father,  had  married  a 
Carbury,  the  younger  sister  of  two, 
though  older  than  her  brother  Roger. 
This  uncle  many  years  since  had  taken 
his  wife  out  to  California,  and  had  there 
become  an  American.  He  had  a  large 
tract  of  land,  growing  wool  and  wheat 
and  fruit ;  but  whether  he  prospered, 
or  whether  he  did  not,  had  not  always 
been  plain  to  the  Montagues  and  Car- 
burys  at  home.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  families  had,  in  the 
quite  early  days  of  Paul  Montague's 
life,  created  an  affection  between  him 
and  Roger,  who,  as  will  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  carefully  followed 
the  above  family  history,  were  not  in 
any  degree  related  to  each  other. 
Roger,  when  quite  a  young  man,  had 
had  the  charge  of  the  boy's  education, 
and  had  sent  him  to  Oxford ;  but 
the  Oxford  scheme,  to  be  followed 
by  the  bar,  and  to  end  on  some  one  of 
the  man 37-  judicial  benches  of  the 
country,  had  not  succeeded.  Paul 
had  got  into  a  row  at  Balliol,  «and 
had  been  rusticated;  had  then  got 
into  another  row,  and  was  sent  down. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  talent  for  rows ; 
though,  as  Roger  Carbury  always  de- 
clared, there  was  nothing  really  wrong 
about  any  of  them.  Paul  was  then 
twenty-one  ;  and  he  took  himself  and 
his  money  out  to  California,  and 
joined  his  uncle.  He  had,  perhaps,  an 
idea,  based  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  that  rows  are  popular  in 
California.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  found  that  he  did  not  like 
farming  life  in  California;  and  he 
found,  also,  that,  he  did  not  like  his 


uncle.  So  he  returned  to  England, 
but,  on  returning,  was  altogether  un- 
able to  get  his  six  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  Californian  farm.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  come  away 
without  any  of  it,  with  funds  insuffi- 
cient even  to  take  him  home,  accept- 
ing with  much  dissatisfaction  an  as- 
surance from  his  uncle  that  an  income 
amounting  to  ten  per  cent  upon  his 
capital  should  be  remitted  to  him 
with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  The 
clock  alluded  to  must  have  been  one 
of  Sam  Slick's.  It  had  gone  very 
badly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter, there  came  the  proper  remittance  ; 
then  half  the  amount ;  then  there 
was  a  long  interval  without  any  thing ; 
then  some  dropping  payments  now 
and  again ;  and  then  a  twelvemonth 
without  any  thing.  At  the  end  of 
that  twelvemonth,  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  California,  having  borrowed 
money  from  Roger  for  his  journey. 
He  had  now  again  returned,  with 
some  little  cash  in  hand,  and  with  the 
additional  security  of  a  deed  executed 
in  his  favor  by  one  Hamilton  K. 
Fisker,  who  had  gone  into  partner- 
ship with  his  uncle,  and  who  had 
added  a  vast  flour-mill  to  his  uncle's 
concerns.  In  accordance  with  this 
deed  he  was  to  get  twelve  per  cent 
on  his  capital,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
gratification  of  seeing  his  name  put 
up  as  one  of  the  firm,  which  now 
stood  as  Fisker,  Montague,  and  Mon- 
tague. A  business  declared  by  the 
two  elder  partners  to  be  most  promis- 
ing had  been  opened  at  Fiskerville, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  hearts 
of  Fisker  and  the  elder  Montague 
were  very  high.  Paul  hated  Fisker 
horribly,  did  not  love  his  uncle  much, 
and  would  willingly  have  got  back 
his  six  thousand  pounds  had  he  been 
able.  But  he  was  not  able,  and  re- 
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turned  as  one  of  Fisker,  Montague, 
and  Montague,  not  altogether  unhap- 
py, as  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
enough  of  his  back  income  to  pay 
what  he  owed  to  Roger,  and  to  live 
for  a  few  months.  He  was  intent  on 
considering  how  he  should  bestow 
himself,  consulting  daily  with  Eoger 
on  the  subject,  when  suddenly  Roger 
had  perceived  that  the  young  man 
was  becoming  attached  to  the  girl 
whom  he  himself  loved.  What  then 
occurred  has  been  told. 

Not  a  word  was  said  to  Lady  Car- 
bury  or  her  daughter  of  the  real 
cause  of  Paul's  sudden  disappear- 
ance. It  had  been  necessary  that  he 
should  go  to  London.  Each  of  the 
ladies  probably  guessed  something  of 
the  truth;  but  neither  spoke  a  word 
to  the  other  on  the  subject.  Before 
they  left  the  manor,  the  squire  again 
pleaded  his  cause  with  Henrietta ;  but 
he  pleaded  it  in  vain.  Henrietta  was 
colder  than  ever;  but  she  made  use 
of  one  unfortunate  phrase  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  effect  which  her  cold- 
ness might  have  had.  She  said  that 
she  was  too  young  to  think  of  marry- 
ing yet.  She  had  meant  to  imply 
that  the  difference  in  their  ages  was 
too  great,  but  had  not  known  how  to 
say  it.  It  was  easy  to  tell  her  that 
in  a  twelvemonth  she  would  be  older ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  convince  her 
that  any  number  of  twelvemonths 
would  alter  the  disparity  between  her 
and  her  cousin.  But  even  that  dis- 
parity was  not  now  her  strongest 
reason  for  feeling  sure  that  she  could 
not  marry  Roger  Carbury. 

Within  a  week  of  the  departure  of 
Lady  Carbury  from  the  manor  house, 
Paul  Montague  returned,  and  re- 
turned as  a  still  dear  friend.  He  had 
promised  before  he  went  that  he 
would  not  see  Henrietta  again  for 
three  months ;  but  he  would  promise 


nothing  further.  "  If  she  won't  take 
you,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  try."  That  had  been  his 
argument.  Roger  would  not  accede 
to  the  justice  even  of  this.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Paul  was  bound 
to  retire  altogether;  partly  because 
he  had  got  no  income ;  partly  because 
of  Roger's  previous  claim ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  in  gratitude :  but  of  this  last 
reason  Roger  never  said  a  word.  If 
Paul  did  not  see  this  himself,  Paul 
was  not  such  a  man  as  his  friend  had 
taken  him  to  be. 

Paul  did  see  it  himself,  and  had 
many  scruples.  But  why  should  his 
friend  be  a  dog  in  the  manger?  He 
would  yield  at  once  to  Roger  Car- 
bury's  older  claims,  if  Roger  could 
make  any  thing  of  them.  Indeed, 
he  could  have  no  chance  if  the  girl 
were  disposed  to  take  Roger  for  her 
husband.  Roger  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  Carbury  Manor  at  his  back, 
whereas  he  had  nothing  but  his  share 
in  the  doubtful  business  of  Fisker, 
Montague,  and  '  Montague,  in  a 
wretched  little  town,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  farther  off  than  San 
Francisco.  But  if,  with  all  this, 
Roger  could  not  prevail,  why  should 
he  not  try  ?  What  Roger  said 
about  want  of  money  was  mere  non- 
sense. Paul  was  sure  that  his  friend 
would  have  created  no  such  difficulty, 
had  not  he  himself  been  interested. 
Paul  declared  to  himself,  that  he  had 
money,  though  doubtful  money;  and 
that  he  certainly  would  not  give  up 
Henrietta  on  that  score. 

He  came  up  to  London  at  various 
times,  in  search  of  certain  employ- 
ment which  had  been  half  promised 
him,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months,  constantly  saw  Lady 
Carbury  and  her  daughter.  But 
from  time  to  time  he  had  given  re- 
newed promises  to  Roger  Carbury 
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that  he  would  not  declare  his  passion, 
—  now  for  two  months,  then  for  six 
weeks,  then  for  a  month.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  two  men  were  fast 
friends,  —  so  fast,  that  Montague  spent 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  time  as 
his  friend's  guest.  And  all  this  was 
done  with  the  understanding  that 
Roger  Carbury  was  to  blaze  up  into 
hostile  wrath,  should  Paul  ever  re- 
ceive the  privilege  to  call  himself 
Henrietta  Carbury's  favored  lover; 
but  that  every  thing  was  to  be 
smooth  between  them,  should  Henri- 
etta be  persuaded  to  become  the 
mistress  of  Carbury  Hall.  So  things 
went  on  up  to  the  night  afr  which 
Montague  met  Henrietta  at  Madame 
Melmotte's  ball.  The  reader  should 
also  be  informed  that  there  had  been 
already  a  former  love-affair  in  the 
young  life  of  Paul  Montague.  There 
had  been,  and  indeed  there  still  was, 
a  widow,  one  Mrs.  Hurtle,  whom  he 
had  been  desperately  Anxious  to 
marry  before  his  second  journey  to 
California;  but  the  marriage  had 
been  prevented  by  the  interference 
of  Roger  Carbury. 


CHAPTER  VH. 
MENTOR. 

LADY  CARBURY'S  desire  for  a 
union  between  Roger  and  her  daugh- 
ter was  greatly  increased  by  her 
solicitude  in  respect  to  her  son. 
Since  Roger's  offer  had  first  been 
made,  Felix  had  gone  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  his  condition  had  become 
one  of  hopeless  embarrassment.  If 
her  daughter  could  but  be  settled  in 
the  world,  Lady  Carbury  said  to  her- 
self, she  could  then  devote  herself  to 
the  interests  of  her  son.  She  had  no 
very  clear  idea  of  what  that  devotion 
would  bej  but  she  did  know  that 


she  had  paid  so  much  money  for  him, 
and  would  have  so  much  more  ex- 
tracted from  her,  that  it  might  well 
come  to  pass  that  she  would  be  un- 
able to  keep  a  home  for  her  daughter. 
In  all  these  troubles  she  constantly 
appealed  to  Roger  Carbury  for  ad- 
vice, which,  «however,  she  never  fol- 
lowed. He  recommended  her  to  give 
up  her  house  in  town,  to  find  a  home 
for  her  daughter  elsewhere,  and  also 
for  Felix,  if  he  would  consent  to 
follow  her.  Should  he  not  so  con- 
sent, then  let  the  young  man  bear 
the  brunt  of  his  own  misdoings. 
Doubtless,  when  he  could  no  longer 
get  bread  in  London,  he  would  find 
her  out.  Roger  was  always  severe 
when  he  spoke  of  the  baronet;  or 
seemed  to  Lady  Carbury  to  be  se- 
vere. 

But  in  truth  she  did  not  ask  for 
advice  in  order  that  she  might  fol- 
low it.  She  had  plans  in  her  head, 
with  which  she  knew  that  Roger 
would  not  sympathize.  She  still 
thought  that  Sir  Felix  might  bloom 
and  burst  out  into  grandeur,  wealth, 
and  fashion,  as  the  husband  of  a 
great  heiress,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
son's  vices,  was  proud  of  him  in  that 
anticipation.  When  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  her,  money,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  twenty  pounds ;  when, 
with  brazen-faced  indifference  to  her 
remonstrances,  he  started  off  to  his 
club  at  two  in  the  morning;  when,  with 
impudent  drollery,  he  almost  boasted 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  debts,  —  a 
sickness  of  heart  would  come  upon 
her,  and  she  would  weep  hysterically, 
and  lie  the  whole  night  without 
sleeping.  But  could  he  marry  Miss 
Melmotte,  and  thus  conquer  all  his 
troubles  by  means  of  his  own  per- 
sonal beauty,  then  she  would  be 
proud  of  all  that  had  passed.  With 
such  a  condition  of  mind  Roger  Car- 
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bury  could  have  no  sympathy.  To 
him  it  seemed  that  a  gentleman  was 
disgraced  who  owed  money  to  a 
tradesman  which  he  could  not  pay. 
And  Lady  Carbury's  heart  was  high 
with  other  hopes,  in  spite  of  her 
hysterics  and  her  fears.  The  "  Crim- 
inal Queens  "  might  be  a  great  liter- 
ary success :  she  almost  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  success.  Messrs. 
Leadham  and  Loiter,  the  publishers, 
were  civil  to  her.  Mr.  Broune  had 
promised.  Mr.  Booker  had  said  that 
he  would  see  what  could  be  done. 
She  had  gathered  from  Mr.  Alf's 
caustic  and  cautious  words,  that  the 
book  would  be  noticed  in  "  The  Even- 
ing Pulpit."  No,  she  would  not 
take  dear  Eoger's  advice  as  to  leav- 
ing London;  but  she  would  con- 
tinue to  ask  E-oger's  advice.  Men 
like  to  have  -their  advice  asked. 
And,  if  possible,  she  would  arrange 
the  marriage.  What  country  retire- 
ment could  be  so  suitable  for  a  Lady 
Carbury,  when  she  wished  to  retire 
for  a  while,  as  Carbury  Manor,  the 
seat  of  her  own  daughter?  And 
then  her  mind  would  fly  away  into 
regions  of  bliss.  If  only  by  the  end 
of  this  season  Henrietta  could  be 
engaged  to  her  cousin,  Felix  be  the 
husband  of  the  richest  tfcide  in 
Europe,  and  she  be  the  acknowledged 
author  of  the  cleverest  book  of  the 
year,  what  a  paradise  of  triumph 
might  still  be  open  to  her  after  all 
her  troubles !  Then  the  sanguine 
nature  of  the  woman  would  bear  her 
up  almost  to  exultation,  and  for  an 
hour  she  would  be  happy  in  spite  of 
every  thing. 

A  few  days  after  the  ball,  Koger 
Carbury  was  up  in  town,  and  was 
closeted  with  her  in  her  back  draw- 
ing-room. The  declared  cause  of  his 
coming  was  the  condition  of  the  baro- 
net's affairs,  and  the  indispensable 


necessity  —  so  Eoger  thought  —  of 
taking  some  steps  by  which,  at  any 
rate,  the  young  man's  present  ex- 
penses might  be  brought  to  an  end. 
It  was  horrible  to  him  that  a  man 
who  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world, 
or  any  prospect  of  a  shilling,  who  had 
nothing,  and  never  thought  of  earn- 
ing any  thing,  should  have  hunters. 
He  was  very  much  in  earnest  about 
it,  and  quite  prepared  to  speak  his 
mind  to  the  young  man  himself,  if  he 
could  get  hold  of  him.  "Where  is 
he  now,  Lady  Carbury,  at  this  mo- 
ment ? "  % 

"  I  think  he's  out  with  the  baron." 
Being  "out  with  the  baron"  meant 
that  the  young  man  was  hunting  with 
the  stag-hounds  sorpe  forty  miles 
away  from  London. 

"  How  does  he  manage  it  ?  Whose 
horses  does  he  ride  ?  Who  pays  for 
them?" 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Eoger. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  should  refuse  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  him  while  he 
continues  in  such  courses." 

"  My  own  son  !  " 

"  Yes,  exactly.  But  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  it  ?  Is  he  to  be  allowed 
to  ruin  you  and  Hetta  ?  It  can't  go 
on  long." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  nle  throw  him 
over." 

"  I  think  he  is  throwing  you  over. 
And  then  it  is  so  thoroughly  dishon- 
est, so  ungentlemanlike !  I  don't 
understand  how  it  goes  on  from  day 
to  day.  I  suppose  you  don't  supply 
him  with  ready  money  ?  " 

"He  has  had  a  little." 

Eoger  frowned  angrily.  "I  can 
understand  that  .you  should  provide 
him  with  bed  and  food,  but  not  that 
you  should  pander  to  his  vices  by  giv- 
ing him  money."  This  was  very 
plain  speaking;  and  Lady  Carbury 
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winced  under  it.  "  The  kind  of  life 
that  he  is  leading  requires  a  large 
income  of  itself.  I  understand  the 
thing,  and  know,  that,  with  all  I  have 
in  the  world,  I  could  not  do  it  my- 
self." 

"You  are  so  different." 

"  I  am  older,  of  course,  very  much 
older.  But  he  is  not  so  young  that 
he  should  not  begin  to  comprehend. 
Has  he  any  money  beyond  what  you 
give  him  ?  " 

Then  Lady  Carbury  revealed  cer- 
tain suspicions  which  she  had  begun 
to  entertain  during  the  dast  day  or 
two.  "  I  think  he  has  been  playing." 

"That  is  the  way  to  lose  money, 
not  to  get  it,"  said  Roger. 

"  I  suppose  somebody  wins  some- 
times." 

"  They  who  win  are  the  sharpers : 
they  who  lose  are  the  dupes.  I  would 
sooner  that  he  were  a  fool  than  a 
knave." 

"  0  Roger,  you  are  so  severe  ! " 

"You  say  he  plays.  How  would 
he  pay,  were  he  to  lose  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it :  I  don't 
even  know  that  he  does  play.  But  I 
have  reason  to  think,  that,  during  the 
last  week,  he  has  had  money  at  his 
command.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  it. 
He  comes  home  at  all  manner  of 
hours,  and  bleeps  late.  Yesterday  I 
went  into  his  room  about  ten,  and  did 
not  wake  him.  There  were  notes  and 
gold  lying  on  his  table,  —  ever  so 
much." 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  them  ?  " 

"  What !  rob  my  own  boy  ?  " 

"  When  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
absolutely  in  want  of  money  to  pay 
your  own  bills,  and  that  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  take  yours  from  you. 
Why  does  he  not  repay  you  what  he 
has  borrowed  ?  " 

"  Ah/  indeed,  why  not  ?  He  ought 
to  if  he  has  it.  And  there  were  pa- 


pers there  —  I.  0.  U.'s — signed  by 
other  men." 

"  You  looked  at  them  ?  " 

"I  saw  as  much  as  tliat.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  curious ;  but  one  does  feel 
about  one's  own  son.  I  think  he  has 
bought  another  horse.  A  groom  came 
here  and  said  something  about  it  to 
the  servants." 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!" 

"  If  you  could  only  induce  him  to 
stop  the  gambling!  Of  course  it  is 
very  bad,  whether  he  wins  or  loses; 
though  I  am  sure  that  Felix  would 
do  nothing  unfair.  Nobody  ever  said 
that  of  him.  If  he  has  won  money, 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  he 
would  let  me  have  some  of  it ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
turn.  I  am  sure  nobody  can  say  that 
I  spend  it  on  myself." 

Then  Roger  again  repeated  his  ad- 
vice. There  could  be  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  up  the  present  kind 
of  life  in  Welbeck  Street.  Welbeck 
Street  might  be  very  well  without  a 
penniless  spendthrift,  such  as  Sir 
Felix,  but  must  be  ruinous  under 
the  present  conditions.  If  Lady  Car- 
bury  felt,  as  no  doubt  she  did  feel, 
bound  to  afford  a  home  to  her  ruined 
son  in  spite  of  all  his  wickedness  and 
folly,  thftt  home  should  be  found  far 
away  from  London.  If  he  chose  to 
remain  in  London,  let  him  do  so  on 
his  own  resources.  The  young  man 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  do  some- 
thing for  himself.  A  career  might 
possibly  be  opened  for  him  in  India. 
"If  he  be  a  man,  he  would  sooner 
break  stones  than  live  on  you,"  said 
Roger.  Yes,  he  would  see  his  cousin 
to-morrow  and  speak  to  him ;  that  is, 
if  he  could  possibly  find  him. 
"  Young  men  who  gamble  all  night, 
and  hunt  all  day,  are  not  easily 
found."  But  he  would  come  at 
twelve,  as  Felix  generally  breakfasted 
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at  that  hour.  Then  he  gave  an  as- 
surance to  Lady  Carbury,  which  to  her 
was  not  the  least  comfortable  part  of 
the  interview.  In  the  event  of  her 
son  not  giving  her  the  money  which 
she  at  once  required,  he  (Roger) 
would  lend  her  a  hundred  pounds  till 
her  half-year's  income  should  be  due. 
After  that,  his  voice  changed  alto- 
gether, as  he  asked  a  question  on 
another  subject:  "Can  I  see  Henri- 
etta to-morrow  ?  " 

"Certainly,  why  not?  She  is  at 
home  now,  I  think." 

"  I  will  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  I 
call  to  see  Felix.  I  should  like  her 
to  know  that  I  am  coming.  Paul 
Montague  was  in  town  the  other  day. 
He  was  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  called." 

"Was  that  all  you  saw  of  him?" 

"He  was  at  the  Melmottes'  ball. 
Felix  got  a  card  for  him,  and  we  were 
there.  Has  he  gone  down  to  Car- 
bury?" 

"No,  not  to  Carbury.  I  think  lie 
had  some  business  about  his  partners 
at  Liverpool.  There  is  another  case 
of  a  young  man  without  any  thing  to 
do;  not  that  Paul -is  at  all  like  Sir 
Felix."  This  he  was  induced  to  say 
by  the  spirit  of  honesty,  which  was 
always  strong  within  him. 

"Don't  be  too  hard  upon  poor 
Felix,"  said  Lady  Carbury.  Roger, 
as  he  took  his  leave,  thought  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  too  hard 
upon  Sir  Felix  Carbury. 

The  next  morning  Lady  Carbury 
was  in  her  son's  bedroom  before  he 
was  up,  and  with  incredible  weak- 
nep  told  him  that  his  cousin  Roger 
was  coming  to  lecture  him.  "What 
the  devil's  the  use  of  it  ?  "  said  Felix 
from  beneath  the  bedclothes. 

"  If  you  speak  to  me  in  that  way, 
Felix,  I  must  leave  the  room." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  his  com- 
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ing  to  me  ?  I  know  what  he  has  got 
to  say  just  as  if  it  were  said.  It's 
all  very  well  preaching  sermons  to 
good  people;  but  nothing  ever  was 
got  by  preaching  to  people  who  ain't 
good." 

"Why  shouldn't  you  be  good?" 
"I  shall  do  very  well,  mother,  if 
that  fellow  will  leave  me  alone.  I 
can  play  my  hand  better  than  he  can 
play  it  for  me.  If  you'll  go  now,  I'll 
get  up."  She  had  intended  to  ask 
him  for  some  of  the  money  which  she 
believed  he"  still  possessed;  but  her 
courage  failed  her.  If  she  asked  for 
his  money,  and  took  it,  she  would  in 
some  fashion  recognize  and  tacitly 
approve  his  gambling.  It  was  not 
yet  eleven,  and  it  was  early  for  him 
to  leave  his  bed ;  but  he  had  resolved 
that  he  would  get  out  of  the  house 
before  that  horrible  bore  should  be 
upon  him  with  his  sermon.  To  do 
this,  he  must  be  energetic.  He  was 
actually  eating  his  breakfast  at  half- 
past  eleven,  and  had  already  contrived 
in  his  mind  how  he  would  turn  the 
wrong  way  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the 
street, — towards  Marylebone  Road,  by 
which  route  Roger  would  certainly 
not  come.  He  left  the  house  at  ten 
.minutes  before  twelve  ;  cunningly 
turned  away,  dodging  round  by  the 
first  corner,  and,  just  as  he  had  turned 
it,  encountered  his  cousin.  Roger, 
anxious  in  regard  to  his  errand,  with 
time  at  his  command,  had  come  before 
the  hour  appointed,  and  had  strolled 
about,  thinking  not  of  Felix,  but  of 
Felix's  sister.  The  baronet  felt  that 
he  had  been  caught,  —  caught  un- 
fairly, but  by  no  means  abandoned  all 
hope  of  escape.  "I  was  going  to 
your  mother's  house  on  purpose  to 
see  you,"  said  Roger. 

"  Were  you,  indeed  ?  I  am  so  sorry ! 
I  have  an  engagement  out  here  with  a 
fellow,  which  I  must  keep.  I  could 
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meet  you  at  any  other  time,  you 
know." 

"  You  can  come  back  for  ten  min- 
utes," said  Roger,  taking  him  by  the 
arm. 

"Well,  not  conveniently  at  this 
moment." 

"  You  must  manage  it.  I  am  here 
at  your  mother's  request,  and  can't 
afford  to  remain  in  town  day  after  day 
looking  for  you.  I  go  down  to  Gar- 
bury  this  afternoon.  Your  friend  can 
wait.  Come  along."  His  firmness 
was  too  much  for  Felix;  who  lacked 
the  courage  to  shake  his  cousin  off 
violently,  and  to  go  his  way.  But,  as 
he  returned,  he  fortified  himself  with 
the  remembrance  of  all  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  —  for  he  still  had  his 
winnings,  —  remembered,  too,  certain 
sweet  words  which  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Marie  Melmotte  since 
the  ball,  and  resolved  that  he  would 
not  be  "sat  upon  "  by  Roger  Carbury. 
The  time  was  coming,  he  might 
; almost  say  that  the  time  had  come, 
in  which  he  might  defy  Roger  Car- 
bury.  Nevertheless,  he  dreaded  the 
words  which  were  now  to  be  spoken 
to  him  with  a  craven  fear. 

"Your  mother  tells  me,"  said 
Hoger,  "  that  you  still  keep  hunters." 

"I  don't  know  what  she  calls  hunt- 
ers. I  have  one  that  I  didn't  part 
with  when  the  others  went." 

"  You  have  only  one  horse  ?  " 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  be  exact,  I 
have  a  hack  as  well  as  the  horse  I 
ride." 

"  And  another  up  here  in  town  ?  " 

"Who  told  you  that?  No,  I 
haven't.  At  least,  there  is  one  stay- 
ing at  some  stables,  which  has  been 
sent  for  me  to  look  at."  .  .t 

"  Who  pays  for  all  these  horses  ?  " 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  pay  for  them." 

"No,  you  would  be   afraid  to  do 


that.  But  you  have  no  scruple  in 
asking  your  mother,  though  you  should 
force  her  to  come  to  me  or  to  other 
friends  for  assistance.  You  have 
squandered  every  shilling  of  your 
own,  and  now  you  are  ruining  her." 

"That  isn't  true.  I  have  money 
of  my  own." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Roger ;  but 
I  don't  know  that  you  have  any  right 
to  ask  me  these  questions.  I  have 
money.  If  I  buy  a  horse,  I  can  pay 
for  it.  If  I  keep  one  or  two,  I  can 
pay  for  them.  Of  course,  I  owe  a  lot 
of  money  ;  but  other  people  owe  me 
money  too.  I'm  all  right,  and  you 
needn't  frighten  yourself." 

"  Then  why  do  you  beg  her  last 
shilling  from  your  mother,  and,  when 
you  have  money,  not  pay  it  back  to 
her?" 

"  She  can  have  the  twenty  pounds, 
if  you  mean  that." 

"  I  mean  that,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  I  suppose  you  have 
been  gambling." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  bound  to 
answer  your  questions ;  and  I  won't 
do  it.  If  you  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  I'll  go^about  my  own  business." 

"I  have  something  else  to  say,  and 
I  mean  to  say  it."  Felix  had  walked 
toward  the  door ;  but  Roger  was  be- 
fore him,  and  now  leaned  his  back 
against  it. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  kept  here 
against  my  will,"  said  Felix. 

"  You  have  to  listen  to  me  :  so  you 
may  as  well  sit  still.  Do  you  wish 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  blackguard  by 
all  the  world?'.' 

"  Oh  !  go  on." 

"That  is  what  it  will  be.  You 
have  spent  every  shilling  of  your 
own ;  and,  because  your  mother  is 
affectionate  and.  weak,  you  are  now 
spending  all  that  she  has,  and  are 
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bringing  her  and  your  sister  to  beg- 
gary." 

"I    don't   ask    them    to    pay    any 


thing  for  me.'7 


"  Not  when  you  borrow  her 
money  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  twenty  pounds : 
take  it  and  give  it  her,"  said  Fe- 
lix, counting  the  notes  out  of  the 
pocket-book.  "  When  I  asked  her 
for  it,  I  did  not  think  she  would 
make  such  a  row  about  such  a  trifle." 
Roger  took  up  the  notes,  and  thrust 
them  into  his  pocket.  "Now,  have 
you  done  ?  "  said  Felix. 

"  Not  quite.  Do  you  purpose  that 
your  mother  should  keep  you  and 
clothe  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ?  " 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  her 
before  long,  and  to  do  it  much  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before, 
ihe  truth  is,  Roger,  you  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  If  j^ou'll  leave  me  to 
myself,  you'll  find  that  I  shall  do 
very  well." 

"  I  don't  know  any  young  man 
who  ever  did  worse,  or  one  who  had 
less  moral  conception  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong." 

"Very  well.  That's  your  idea. 
I  differ  from  you.  People  can't  all 
think  alike,  you  know.  Now,  if  you 
please,  I'll  go." 

Roger  felt  that  he  hadn't  half  said 
what  he  had  to  say ;  but  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  get  it  said.  And  of 
what  use  could  it  be  to  talk  to  a 
young  man  who  was  altogether  cal- 
lous, and  without  feeling?  The 
remedy  for  the  evil  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  mother's  conduct  rather  than 
the  son's.  She,  were  she  not  fool- 
ishly weak,  would  make  up  her  mind 
to  divide  herself  utterly  from  her  son, 
at  any  rate  for  a  while,  and  to  leave 
him  to  suffer  utter  penury.  That 
would  bring  him  round.  And  then, 
when  the  agony  of  want  had  tamed 


him,  he  would  be  content  to  take 
bread  and  meat  from  her  hand,  and 
would  be  humble.  At  present  he 
had  money  in  his  pocket,  and  would 
eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and  be  free 
from  inconvenience  for  the  moment. 
While  this  prosperity  remained,  it 
would  «be  impossible  to  touch  him. 
"  You  will  ruin  your  sister,  and  break 
your  mother's  heart,"  said  Roger,  fir- 
ing a  last  harmless  shot  after  the 
young  reprobate. 

When  Lady  Carbury  came  into  the 
room,  which  she  did  as  soon  as  the 
front-door  was  closed  behind  her  son, 
she  seemed  tp  think  that  a  great  suc- 
cess had  been  achieved  because  the 
twenty  pounds  had  been  recovered. 
"  I  knew  he  would  give  it  me  back,  if 
he  had  it,"  she  said. 

"Why  did  he  not  bring  it  to  you 
of  his  own  accord  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  did  not  like  to  talk 
about  it.  Has  he  said  that  he  got  it 
by  —  playing  ?  " 

"  No.  He  did  not  speak  a  word  of 
truth  while  he  was  here.  You  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  did  get  it 
by  gambling.  How  else  should  he 
have  it  ?  And  you  may  take  it  for 
granted,  also,  that  he  will  lose  all  that 
he  has  got.  He  talked  in  the  wildest 
way,  saying  that  he  would  soon  have 
a  home  for  you  and  Hetta." 

"Did  he?     Dear  boy!" 

"  Had  he  any  meaning?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  And  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  it  should  be  so.  You  have 
heard  of  Miss  Melmotte  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  great  French 
swindler  who  has  come  over  here, 
and  who  is  buying  his  way  into 
society." 

"  Everybody  visits  them  now, 
Roger." 

"  More  shame  for  everybody.  Who 
knows  any  thing  about  him,  except 
that  he  left  Paris  with  the  reputa- 
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tion  -of  a  specially  prosperous  rogue  ? 

But  what  of  him?" 

"  Some   people    think    that   Felix 

will  marry  his  only  child.     Felix  is 

handsome,    isn't   he  ?     What   young 

man  is   there   nearly  so   handsome? 

They  say  she'll  have  half  a  million 

of  money." 

" That's  his  game,  is  it?" 

"  Don't  you  think  he  is  right  ?  " 

"No.     I  think   he's   wrong.     But 

we  shall  hardly  agree  with  each  other 

about  that.     Can  I  see  Henrietta  for 

a  few  minutes  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
LOVE-SICK. 

ROGER  CARBURY  said  well  that  it 
was  very  improbable  that  he  and  his 
cousin,  the  widow,  should  agree  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  expedience  of 
fortune-hunting  by  marriage.  It  was 
impossible  that  they  should  ever 
understand  each  other.  To  Lady 
Carbury  the  prospect  of  a  union  be- 
tween her  son  and  Miss  Melmotte 
was  one  of  unmixed  joy  and  tri- 
umph. Could  it  have  been  possible 
that  Marie  Melmotte  should  be  rich, 
and  her  father  be  a  man  doomed  to  a 
deserved  sentence  in  a  penal  settle- 
ment, there  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
doubt  about  it.  The  wealth,  even,  in 
that  case,  would  certainly  carry  the 
day  against  the  disgrace ;  and  Lady 
Carbury  would  find  reasons  why 
"  poor  Marie "  should  not  be  pun- 
ish ed  for  her  father's  sins,  even  while 
enjoying  the  money  which  those  sins 
had  produced.  But  how  different 
were  the  existing  facts !  Mr.  Mel- 
motte was  not  at  the  galleys,  but 
was  entertaining  duchesses  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square.  People  said  that  Mr. 
Melmotte  had  a  reputation  through- 
out Europe  as  a  gigantic  swindler; 


as  one,  who,  in  the  dishonest  and  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  wealth,  had  stopped 
at  nothing.  People  said  of  him,  that 
he  had  framed  and  carried  out  long- 
premeditated  and  deeply-laid  schemes 
for  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  trusted 
him ;  that  he  had  swallowed  up  the 
property  of  all  who  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  j  that  he  was  fed  with 
the  blood  of  widows  and  children : 
but  what  was  all  this  to  Lady  Car- 
bury  ?  If  the  duchesses  concerned  it 
all,  did  it  become  her  to  be  prudish  ? 
People  also  said  that  Melmotte  would 
yet  get  a  fall ;  that  a  man  who  had 
risen  after  such  a  fashion,  never  could 
long  keep  his  head  up.  But  he 
might  keep  his  head  up  long  enough 
to  give  Marie  her  fortune.  And  then 
Felix  wanted  a  fortune  so  badly ! 
'was  so  exactly  the  young  man  who 
ought  to  marry  a  fortune  !  To  Lady 
Carbury  there  was  no  second  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter. 

And  to  Roger  Carbury  also  there 
was  no  second  way  of  looking  at 
it.  That  condonation  of  antecedents, 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  world,  is 
often  vouchsafed  to  success,  that 
growing  feeling  which  induces  people 
to  assert  to  themselves  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  go  outside  the  general 
verdict,  and  that  they  may  shake 
hands  with  whomsoever  the  world 
shakes  hands  with,  had  never  reached 
him.  The  old-fashioned  idea,  that 
the  touching  of  pitch  will  defile,  still 
prevailed  with  him.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  would  have  felt  himself  . 
disgraced  to  enter  the  house  of  such 
a  one  as  Augustus  Melmotte.  Not 
all  the  duchesses  in  the  peerage,  or 
all  the  money  in  the  city,  could  alter 
his  notions,  or  induce  him  to  modify 
his  conduct.  But  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  explain 
this  to  Lady  Carbury.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  one  of  the  family  might 
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be  taught  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  honor  and  dishonor.  Hen- 
rietta Carbury  had,  he  thought,  a 
higher  turn  of  mind  than  her  mother, 
and  had  as  yet  been  kept  free  from 
soil.  As  for  Felix,  he  had  so  grov- 
elled in  the  gutters  as  to  be  dirt  all 
over.  Nothing  short  of  the  prolonged 
sufferings  of  half  a  life  could  cleanse 
him. 

He  found  Henrietta  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  "Have  you  seen 
Felix  ? "  she  said,  as  soon  as  they 
had  greeted  each  other. 

"  Yes.     I  caught  him  in  the  street." 

"  We  are  so  unhappy  about  him  ! " 

"  I  cannot  say  but  that  you  have 
reason.  I  think,  you  know,  that 
your  mother  indulges  him  foolishly." 

"  Poor  mamma !  She  worships  the 
very  ground  he  treads  on." 

"  Even  a  mother  should  not  throw 
her  worship  away  like  that.  The 
fact  is,  that  your  brother  will  ruin 
you  both  if  this  goes  on." 

"  What  can  mamma  do  ?  " 

"Leave  London,  and  then  refuse 
to  pay  a  shilling  on  his  behalf." 

"  What  would  Felix  do  in  the  coun- 
try?" 

"If  he  did  nothing,  how  much 
better  would  that  be  than  what  he 
does  in  town !  You  would  not  like 
him  to  become -a  professional  gam- 
bler." 

"0  Mr.  Carbury!  You  do  not 
mean  that  he  does  that !  " 

"  It  seems  cruel  to  say  such  things 
to  you;  but,  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  one  is  bound  to  speak 
the  truth.  I  have  no  influence  over 
your  mother ;  but  you  may  have 
some.  She  asks  my  advice,  but  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  listening  to 
it.  I  don't  blame  her  for  that.  But 
I  am  anxious  for  the  sake  of  —  for 
the  sake  of  the  family." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are." 


"Especially  for  your  sake.  You 
will  never  throw  him  over." 

"  You  would  not  ask  me  to  throw 
him  over." 

"But  he  may  drag  you  into  the 
mud.  For  his  sake  you  have  already 
been  taken  into  the  house  of  that 
man  Melmotte." 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be 
injured  by  any  thing  of  that  kind," 
said  Henrietta,  drawing  herself  up. 

"Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  inter- 
fere." 

"  Oh,  no !  it  is  no  interference  from 
you." 

"  Pardon  me,  then,  if  I  am  rough. 
To  me  it  seems  that  an  injury  is  done 
to  you  if  you  are  made  to  go  to  the 
house  of  such  a  one  as  this  man. 
Why  does  your  mother  seek  his  so- 
ciety? Not  because  she  likes  him; 
not  because  she  has  any  sympathy 
with  him  or  his  family;  but  simply 
because  there  is  a  rich  daughter." 

"Everybody  goes  there,  Mr.  Car- 
bury." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  excuse  which 
everybody  makes.  Is  that  sufficient 
reason  for  you  to  go  to  a  man's  house  ? 
Is  there  not  another  place  to  which 
we  are  told  that  a  great  many  are 
going,  simply  because  the  road  has 
become  thronged  and  fashionable? 
Have  you  no  feeling  that  you  ought 
to  choose  >  your  friends  for  certain 
reasons  of  your  own  ?  I  admit  there 
is  one  reason  here.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  it  is  thought 
possible  that  he  may  get  some  of  it 
by  falsely  swearing  to  a  girl  that  he 
loves  her.  After  what  you  have 
heard,  are  the  Melmottes  people  with 
whom  you  would  wish  to  be  con- 
nected ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  do.  I  know  very  well.  They 
are  absolutely  disgraceful.  A  social 
connection  with  the  first  crossing- 
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sweeper  would  be  less  objectionable." 
He  spoke  with  a  degree  of  energy  of 
which  he  was  himself  altogether  un- 
aware. He  knit  his  brows,  and  his 
eyes  flashed,  and  his  nostrils  were 
extended.  Of  course,  she  thought  of 
his  own  offer  to  herself.  Of  course, 
her  mind  at  once  conceived,  —  not 
that  the  Melmotte  connection  could 
ever  really  affect  him ;  for  she  felt  sure 
that  she  would  never  accept  his  offer, 
—  but  that  he  might  think  that  he 
would  be  so  affected.  Of  course,  she 
resented  the  feeling  which  she  thus 
attributed  to  him.  But,  in  truth,  he 
was  much  too  simple-minded  for  any 
such  complex  idea.  "  Felix,'7  he  con- 
tinued, "  has  already  descended  so 
far,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  anx- 
ious as  to  what  houses  he  may  fre- 
quent. But  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  you  should  often  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Melmotte's." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Carbury,  that  mam- 
ma will  take  care  that  I  am  not  taken 
where  I  ought  not  to  be  taken." 

"  I  wish  you  to  have  some  opinion 
of  your  own  as  to  what  is  proper  for 
you." 

"I  hope  I  have.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  think  that  I  have  not." 

"  I  am  old-fashioned,  Hetta." 

"And  we  belong  to  a  newer  and 
worse  sort  of  world.  I  daresay  it  is 
so.  You  have  been  always  very  kind ; 
but  I  almost  doubt  whether  you  can 
change  us  now.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  you  and  mamma  were 
hardly  fit  for  each  other." 

"  I  have  thought  that  you  and  I 
were,  or  possibly  might  be,  fit  for 
each  other." 

"  Oh !  As  for  me,  I  shall  always 
take  mamma's  side.  If  mamma 
chooses  to  go  to  the  Melmottes',  I  shall 
certainly  go  with  her.  If  that  is  con- 
tamination, I  suppose  I  must  be  con- 
taminated. I  don't  see  why  I'm  to 


consider  myself  better  than  any  one 
else." 

"I  have  always  thought  that  you 
were  better  than  any  one  else." 

"That  was  before  I  went  to  the 
Melmottes'.  I  am  sure  you  have  al- 
tered your  opinion  now :  indeed,  you 
have  told  me  so.  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Carbury,  you  must  go  your  waj^,  and 
we  must  go  ours." 

He  looked  into  her  face  as  she  spoke, 
and  gradually  began  to  perceive  the 
working  of  her  mind.  He  was  so  true 
himself,  that  he  did  not  understand 
that 'there  should  be  with  her  even 
that  violet-colored  tinge  of  prevarica- 
tion which  women  assume  as  an  addi- 
tional  charm.  Could  she  really  have 
thought  that  he  was  attending  to  his 
own  possible  future  interests  when  he 
warned  her  as  to  the  making  of  new 
acquaintances  ? 

"  For  myself,"  he  said,  putting  out 
his  hand,  and  making  a  slight,  vain  ef- 
fort to  get  hold  of  hers,  "  I  have  only 
one  wish  in  the  world  ;  and  that  is  to 
travel  the  same  road  with  you.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  ought  to  wish  it  too; 
but  you  ought  to  know  that  I  am  sin- 
cere. When  I  spoke  of  the  Melmottes, 
did  you  believe  that  I  was  thinking  of 
myself?" 

"Oh,  no!     How  should  I?" 

"I  was  speaking  to  you  then  as  to 
a  cousin  who  might  regard  me  as  an 
elder  brother.  No  contact  with  legions 
of  Melmottes  could  make  you  other  to 
me  than  the  woman  on  whom  my 
heart  has  settled.  Even  were  you  in 
truth  disgraced, —  could  disgrace  touch 
one  so  pure  as  you, —  it  would  be  the 
same.  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I  have 
already  taken  you  for  better  or  for 
worse.  I  cannot  change.  My  na- 
ture is  too  stubborn  for  such  changes. 
Have  you  a  word  to  say  to  comfort 
me  ? "  She  turned  away  her  head, 
but  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  "  Do 
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you  understand   how  much   I  am  m 
need  of  comfort  ?  " 

"  You  can  do  very  well  without 
comfort  from  me." 

"No,  indeed!  I  shall  live,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  shall  not  do  very  well. 
As  it  is,  I  am  not  doing  at  all  well. 
I  am  becoming  sour  and  moody,  and 
ill  at  ease  with  my  friends.  I  would 
have  you  believe  me,  at  any  rate, 
when  I  say  I  love  you." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  something." 

"  I  mean  a  great  deal,  dear.  I  mean 
all  that  a  man  can  mean.  That  is  it. 
You  hardly  understand  that  I  am 
serious  to  the  extent  of  ecstatic  joy 
on  the  one  side,  and  utter  indifference 
to  the  world  on  the  other.  I  shall 
never  give  it  up  till  I  learn  that  you 
are  to  be  married  to  some  one  else." 

"What  can  I  say,  Mr.  Carbury?" 

"  That  you  will  love  me." 

"But  if  I  don't?" 

"  Say  that  you  will  try." 

"No,  I  will  not  say  that.  Love 
should  come  without  a  struggle.  I 
don't  know  how  one  person  is  to  try 
to  love  another  in  that  way.  I  like 
you  very  much.  But  being  married  is 
such  a  terrible  thing  ! " 

"It  would  not  be  terrible  to  me, 
dear." 

"  Yes,  when  yon  found  that  I  was 
too  young  for  your  tastes." 

"  I  shall  persevere,  you  know. 
Will  you  assure  me  of  this,  —  that,  if 
you  promise  your  hand  to  another 
man,  you  will  let  me  know  at  once?" 

"  I  suppose  I  may  promise  that," 
she  said,  after  pausing  for  a  moment. 

"  There  is  no  one  as  yet  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one.  But,  Mr.  Car- 
bury,  you  have  no  right  to  question 
me.  I  don't  think  it  generous.  I 
allow  you  to  say  things  that  nobody 
else  could  say,  because  you  are  a  cou- 
sin, and  because  mamma  trusts  you  so 
much.  No  one  but  mamma  has  a 


right  to  ask  me  whether  I  care  for 
any  one." 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  If  I  have  offended  you,  it  is  be- 
cause I  love  you  so  dearly." 

"I  am  not  offended;  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  questioned  by  a  gentleman. 
I  don't  think  -any  girl  would  like  it. 
I  am  not  to  tell  everybody  all  that 
happens." 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  reflect  how 
much  of  my  happiness  depends  upon 
it,  you  will  forgive  me.  Good-by 
now."  She  put  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  in  his  for  a 
moment.  "  When  I  walk  about  the 
old  shrubberies  at  Carbury,  where  we 
used  to  be  together,  I  am  alwaj^s  ask- 
ing myself  what  chance  there  is  of 
your  walking  there  as  the  mistress." 

"  There  is  no  chance." 

"  I  am,  of  course,  prepared  to  hear 
you  say  so.  Well,  good- by ;  and  may 
God  bless  you ! " 

The  man  had  no  poetry  about  him. 
He  did  not  even  care  for  romance. 
All  the  outside  belongings  of  love, 
which  are  so  pleasant  to  many  men, 
and  which  to  many  women  afford  the 
one  sweetness  in  life  which  they 
really  relish,  were  nothing  to  him. 
There  are  both  men  and  women  to 
whom  even  the  delaj^s  and  disap- 
pointments of  love  are  charming, 
even  when  they  exist  to  the  detri- 
ment of  hope.  It  is  sweet  to  such 
persons  to  be  melancholy,  sweet  to 
pine,  sweet  to  feel  that  they  are  now 
wretched  after  a  romantic'  fashion  as 
have  been  those  heroes  and  heroines 
of  whose  sufferings  they  have  read  in 
poetry.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
this  with  Roger  Carbury.  He  had, 
as  he  believed,  found  the  woman  that 
he  really  wanted,  who  was  worthy  of 
his  love;  and  now,  having  fixed  his 
heart  upon  her,  he  longed  for  her  with 
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an  amazing  longing.  He  had  spoken 
the  simple  truth  when  he  declared 
that  life  had  become  indifferent  to 
him  without  her.  No  man  in  Eng- 
land could  he  less  likely  to  throw 
himself  off  the  Monument,  or  to  blow 
out  his  brains ;  but  he  felt  numbed  in 
all  the  joints  of  his  mind  by  this  sor- 
row. He  could  not  make  one  thing 
bear  upon  another,  so  as  to  console 
himself  after  any  fashion.  There 
was  but  one  thing  for  him,  —  to  per- 
severe till  he  got  her,  or  till  he  had 
finally  lost  her.  And  should  the  lat- 
ter be  his  fate,  as  he  began  to  fear  it 
would  be,  then  he  would  live,  but 
live  only  like  a  crippled  man. 

He  felt  almost  sure  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  girl  loved  that  other, 
younger  man.  That  she  had  never 
owned  to  such  love,  he  was  quite  sure. 
The  man  himself,  and  Henrietta  also, 
had  both  assured  him  on  this  point ; 
and  he  was  a  man  easily  satisfied  by 
words,  and  prone  to  believe.  But  he 
knew  that  Paul  Montague  was  at- 
tached to  her,  and  that  it  was  Paul's 
intention  to  cling  to  his  love.  Sorrow- 
fully looking  forward  through  the 
vista  of  future  years,  he  thought  he 
saw  that  Henrietta  would  become 
Paul's  wife.  Were  it  so,  what  should 
he  do?  —  annihilate  himself  as  far  as 
all  personal  happiness  in  the  world 
was  concerned,  and  look  solely  to 
their  happiness,  their  prosperity,  and 
their  joys?  —  be,  as  it  were,  a  benefi- 
cent old  fairy  to  them,  though  the 
agony  of  his  own  disappointment 
should  never  depart  from  him  ? 
Should  he  do  this,  and  be  blessed  by 
them?  or  should  he  let- Paul  Mon- 
tague know  what  deep  resentment 
such  ingratitude  could  produce'? 
When  had  a  father  been  kinder  to  a 
son,  or  a  brother  to  a  brother,  than 
he  had  been  to  Paul?  His  home 
had  been  the  young  man's  home,  and 


Jus  purse  the  young  man's  purse. 
What  right  could  the  young  man 
have  to  come  upon  him  just  as  he 
was  perfecting  his  bliss,  and  rob  him 
of  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  ?  He 
was  conscious  all  the  while  that  there 
was  a  something  wrong  in  his  argu- 
ment ;  that  Paul,  when  he  commenced 
to  love  the  girl,  knew  nothing  of  his 
friend's  love  ;  that  the  girl,  though 
Paul  had  never  come  in  the  way, 
might  probably  have  been  as  obdu- 
rate as  she  was  now  to  life  entreaties. 
He  knew  all  this  because  his  mind 
was  clear.  But  yet  the  injustice,  at 
any  rate  the  misery,  was  so  great, 
that  to  forgive  it  and  to  reward  it 
would  be  weak,  womanly,  and  foolish. 
E-oger  Garbury  did  not  quite  believe 
in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  If  you 
pardon  all  the  evil  done  to  you,  you 
encourage  others  to  do  you  evil.  If 
you  give  your  cloak  to  him  who  steals 
your  coat,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
your  shirt  and  trousers  will  go  also  ? 
Roger  Carbury  returned  that  after- 
noon to  Suffolk;  and,  as  he  thought 
of  it  all  throughout  the  journey,  he 
resolved  that  he  would  never  forgive 
Paul  Montague,  if  Paul  Montague 
should  become  his  cousin's  husband. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  GREAT  RAILWAY  TO  VERA  CRUZ. 

"  You  have  been  a  guest  in  his 
house.  Then  I  guess  the  thing's 
about  as  good  as  done."  These 
words  were  spoken  with  a  fine,  sharp, 
nasal  twang  by  a  brilliantly  dressed 
American  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
smartest  private  rooms  of  the  great 
railway  hotel  at  Liverpool ;  and  they 
were  addressed  to  a  young  English- 
man who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
Between  them  there  was  a  table  cov- 
ered with  maps,  schedules,  and  print- 
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ed  programmes.  The  American  was 
smoking  a  very  large  cigar,  which  he 
kept  constantly  turning  in  his  mouth, 
and  half  of  which  was  inside  his 
teeth.  The  Englishman  had  a  short 
pipe.  Mr.  Hamilton  K.  Fisker,  of 
the  firm  of  Fisker,  Montague,  and 
Montague,  was  the  American ;  and 
the  Englishman  was  our  friend 
Paul,  the  junior  member  of  that 
firm. 

'"But  I  didn't  even  speak  to  him," 
said  Paul. 

"  In  commercial  affairs  that  matters 
nothing.  It  quite  justifies  you  in  in- 
troducing me.  We  are  not  going  to 
ask  your  friend  to  do  us  a  favor.  We 
don't  want  to  borrow  money." 

"  I  thought  you  did." 

"  If  he'll  go  in  for  the  thing,  he'd 
be  one  of  us,  and  there  would  be  no 
borrowing  then.  He'll  join  us  if  he's 
as  clever  as  they  say,  because  he'll 
see  his  way  to  making  a  couple  of 
million  of  dollars  out  of  it.  If  he'd 
take  the  trouble  to  run  over  and  show 
himself  in  San  Francisco,  he'd  make 
double  that.  The  moneyed  men 
would  go  in  with  him  at  once,  be-' 
cause  they  know  that  he  understands 
the  game,  and  has  got  the  pluck.  A 
man  who  has  done  what  he  has  by 
financing  in  Europe  —  by  George  ! 
there's  no  limit  to  what  he  might  do 
with  us.  We're  a  bigger  people  than 
any  of  you,  and  have  more  room. 
We  go  after  bigger  things,  and  don't 
stand  shilly-shally  on  the  brink,  as 
you  do.  But  Melmotte  pretty  nigh 
beats  the  best  among  us.  Anyway, 
he  should  come  and  try  his  luck;  and 
he  couldn't  have  a  bigger  thing  or  a 
safer  thing  than  this.  He'd  see  it 
immediately  if  I  could  talk  to  him 
for  half  an  hour." 

"Mr.  Fisker,"  said  Paul  mysteri- 
ously, "  as  we  are  partners,  I  think  I 
ought  to  let  you  know  that  many 


people  speak  very  badly  of  Mr.  Mel- 
motte's  honesty." 

Mr.  Fisker  smiled  gently,  turned 
his  cigar  twice  round  in  his  mouth, 
and  then  closed  one  eye.  "  There  is 
always  a  want  of  charity,"  he  said, 
"  when  a  man  is  successful." 

The  scheme  in  question  was  the 
grand  proposal  for  a  South  Central 
Pacific  and  Mexican  Eailway,  which 
was  to  run  from  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(thus  branching  off  from  the  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago  line),  and  pass 
down  through  the  fertile  lands  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mexican  Republic,  run 
by  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  come  out 
on  the  gulf  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Mr.  Fisker  admitted  at  once  that  it 
was  a  great  undertaking ;  acknowl- 
edged that  the  distance  might  be, 
perhaps,  something  over  two  thou- 
sand miles  j  acknowledged  that  no 
computation  had,  or  perhaps  could  be, 
made,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the 
railway ;  but  seemed  to  think  that 
questions  such  as  these  were  beside 
the  mark,  and  childish.  Melmotte,  if 
he  would  go  into  the  matter  at  all, 
would  ask  no  such  questions. 

But  we  must  go  back  a  little. 
Paul  Montague  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  his  partner,  Hamilton  "K. 
Fisker,  sent  on  shore  at  Queenstown 
from  one  of  the  New- York  liners,  re- 
questing him  to  meet  Fisker  at 
Liverpool  immediately.  With  this 
request  he  had  felt  himself  bound  to 
comply.  Personally  he  had  disliked 
Fisker,  and  perhaps  not  the  less  so, 
because,  when  in  California,  he  had 
never  found  himself  able  to  resist  the 
man's  good  humor,  audacity,  and 
cleverness  combined.  He  had  found 
himself  talked  into  agreeing  with 
any  project  which  Mr.  Fisker  might 
have  in  hand.  It  was  altogether 
against  the  grain  with  him,  and  yet 
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by  his  own  consent,  that  the  flour- 
mill  had  been  opened  at  Fiskerville. 
He  trembled  for  his  money,  and  never 
wished  to  see  Fisker  again  :  but  still, 
when  Fisker  came  to  England,  he 
was  proud  to  remember  that  Fisker 
was  his  partner ;  and  he  obeyed  the 
order,  and  went  down  to  Liver- 
pool. 

If  the  flour-mill  had  frightened 
him,  what  must  the  present  project 
have  done  !  Fisker  explained  that  he 
had  come  with  two  objects,  —  first  to 
ask  the  consent  of  the  English  part- 
ner to  the  proposed  change  in  their 
business,  and,  secondly,  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  English  capitalists. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  business 
meant  simply  the  entire  sale  of  the 
establishment  at  Fiskerville,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  capital  in  the 
work  of  getting  up  the  railway. 
"  If  you  could  realize  all  the  money, 
it  wouldn't  make  a  mile  of  the  rail- 
way/' said  Paul.  Mr.  Fisker  laughed 
at  him.  The  object  of  Fisker,  Mon- 
tague, and  Montague,  was  not  to 
make  a  railway  to  Vera  Cruz,  but  to 
float  a  company.  Paul  thought  that 
Mr.  Fisker  seemed  to  be  indifferent 
whether  the  railway  should  ever  be 
constructed  or  not.  It  was  clearly 
his  idea  that  fortunes  were  to  be 
made  out  of  the  concern  before  a 
spadeful  of*  earth  had  been  moved. 
If  brilliantly  printed  programmes 
might  avail  any  thing,  with  gorgeous 
maps,  and  beautiful  little  pictures  of 
trains  running  into  tunnels  beneath 
snowy  mountains,  and  coming  out  of 
them  on  the  margin  of  sunlit  lakes, 
Mr.  Fisker  had  certainly  done  much. 
But  Paul,  when  he  saw  all  these 
pretty  things,  could  not  keep  his 
mind  from  thinking  whence  had  come 
the  money  to  pay  for  them.  Mr. 
Fisker  had^  declared  that  he  had  come 
over  to  obtain  his  partner's  consent ; 


but  it  seemed  to  that  partner  that  a 
great  deal  had.  been  done  without  any 
consent.  And  Paul's  fears  on  this 
hand  were  not  allayed  by  finding,  that, 
on  all  these  beautiful  papers,  he  him- 
self was  described  as  one  pf  the 
agents  and  general  managers  of  the 
company.  Each  document  was  signed 
Fisker,  Montague,  and  Montague. 
References  on  all  matters  were  to  be 
made  to  Fisker,  Montague,  and  Mon- 
tague ;  and  in  one  of  the  documents 
it  was  stated  that  a  member  of  the 
firm  had  proceeded  to  London  with 
the  view  of  attending  to  British  in- 
terests in  the  matter.  Fisker  had 
seemed  to  think  that  his  young  part- 
ner would  express  unbounded  satis- 
faction at  the  greatness  which  was  * 
thus  falling  upon  him.  A  certain 
feeling  of  importance,  not  altogether 
unpleasant,  was  produced  ;  but  at. the 
same  time  there  was  another  convic- 
tion forced  upon  Montague's  mind, 
not  altogether  pleasant,  that  his 
money  was  being  made  to  disappear 
without  any  consent  given  by  him  ; 
and  that  it  behooved  him  to  be  cau- 
tious lest  such  consent  should  be  ex- 
tracted from  him  unawares. 

"What  has  become  of  the  mill?" 
he  asked. 

"We  have  put  an  agent  into  it." 

"  Is  not  that  dangerous  ?  What 
check  have  you  on  him  ?  " 

"  He  pays  us  a  fixed  sum,  sir.  But, 
my  word !  when  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  this  on  hand,  a  trumpery  mill  like 
that  is  not  worth  speaking  of." 

"You  haven't  sold  it?" 

"  Well,  no ;  but  we've  arranged  a 
price  for  a  sale." 

"  You  haven't  taken  the  money  for 
it?" 

"Well,  yes,  we  have.  We've 
raised  money  on  it,  you  .know.  You 
see,  you  weren't  there,  and  so  the 
two  resident  partners  acted  for  the 
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firm.  But,  Mr.  Montague,  you'd  bet- 
ter go  with  us.  You  had,  indeed." 

"  And  about  my  own  income  ?  " 

"  That's  a  flea-bite.  When  we've 
got  a  little  ahead  with  this,  it  won't 
matter,  sir,  whether  you  spend  twenty 
thousand  or  forty  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  We've  got  the  concession  from 
the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  Territories,  and  we're  in 
correspondence  with  the  president  of 
the  Mexican  Eepublic.  I've  no  doubt 
we've  an  office  open  already  in  Mexico, 
and  another  at  Vera  Cruz." 

"  Where's  the  money  to  come 
from?" 

"  Money  to  come  from,  sir  ?  Where 
do  you  suppose  the  money  comes  from 
in  all  these  undertakings  ?  If  we  can 
float  the  shares,  the  money'll  come  in 
quick  enough.  We  hold  three  million 
dollars  of  the  stock  ourselves." 

"  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  " 
said  Montague. 

"  We  take  them  at  par,  of  course ; 
and  as  we  sell  we  shall  pay  for  them. 
But,  of  course,  we  shall  only  sell  at  a 
premium.  If  we  can  run  them  up 
even  to  110,  there  would  be  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ;  but  we'll  do 
better  than  that.  I  must  try  and  see 
Melmotte  at  once.  You  had  better 
write  a  letter  now." 

"  I  don't  know  the  man." 

"  Never  mind.  Look  here  !  I'll 
write  it,  and  you  can  sign  it."  Where- 
upon Mr.  Fisker  did  write  the  follow- 
ing letter :  — 

LANGHAM  HOTEL,  LONDON, 
March  4, 18—. 

DEAK  Sm,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming you  that  my  partner,  Mr.  Fisker, 
— of  Fisker,  Montague,  and  Montague  of 
San  Francisco,  —  is  now  in  London,  with 
the  view  of  allowing  British  capitalists  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  perhaps  the  greatest 
work  of  the  age ;  namely,  the  South  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  Mexican  Railway,  which 
is  to  give  direct  communication  between 


San  Francisco  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  see  you  upon  his  ar- 
rival, as  he  is  aware  that  your  co-operation 
would  be  desirable.  We  feel  assured,  that, 
with  your  matured  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters, you  would  see  at  once  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  enterprise.  If  you  will  name 
a  day  and  an  hour,  Mr.  Fisker  will  call 
upon  you. 

I  have  to  thank  you  and  Madame  Mel- 
motte for  a  very  pleasant  evening  spent  at 
your  house  last  week. 

Mr.  Fisker  proposes  returning  to  New 
York.  I  shall  remain  here,  superintend- 
ing the  British  interests  which  may  be  in- 
volved. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Dear  sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 


"But  I  have  never  said  that  I 
would  superintend  the  interests,"  said 
Montague. 

"  You  can  say  so  now.  It  binds 
you  to  nothing.  You  regular  John 
Bull  Englishmen  are  so  full  of  scruples, 
that  you  lose  as  much  of  life  as  should 
serve  to  make  an  additional  fortune." 

After  some  further  conversation, 
Paul  Montague  recopied  the  letter, 
and  eigned  it.  He  did  it  with  doubt, 
almost  with  dismay ;  but  he  told 
himself  that  he  could  do  no  good  by 
refusing.  Tf  this  wretched  American, 
with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  rings  on 
his  fingers,  had  so  far  got  the  upper 
hand  of  Paul's  uncle  as  to  have  been 
allowed  to  do  what  he  liked  with  the 
funds  of  the  partnership,  Paul  could 
not  stop  it.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  went  up  to  London  together; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Fisker  presented  himself  in  Abchurch 
Lane.  The  letter  written  at  Liver- 
pool, but  dated  from  the  Langham 
Hotel,  had  been  posted  at  the  Euston 
Square  Railway  Station  at  the  mo- 
ment of  Fisker's  arrival.  Fisker  sent 
in  his  card,  and  was  asked  to  wait. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  he 
was  ushered  into  the  great  man's 
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presence   by  no   less   a   person   than 
Miles  Grendall. 

It  lias  been  already  said,  that  Mr. 
Melmotte  was  a  big  man,  with  large 
whiskers,  rough  hair,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mental  power  on  a  harsh, 
vulgar  face.  He  was  certainly  a  man 
to  repel  you  by  his  presence,  unless 
attracted  to  him  by  some  internal 
consideration.  He  was  magnificent 
in  his  expenditure,  powerful  in  his  do- 
ings, successful  in  his  business ;  and 
the  world  around  him,  therefore,  was 
not  repelled.  Fisker,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  shining  little  man,  per- 
haps about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a 
well-twisted  mustache,  greasy  brown 
hair  (which  was  becoming  bald  at  the 
top),  good-looking  if  his  features  were 
analyzed,  but  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance. He  was  gorgeously  dressed, 
with  a  silk  waistcoat  and  chains ;  and 
he  carried  a  little  stick.  One  would 
at  first  be  inclined  to  say  that  Fisker 
was  not  much  of  a  man ;  but,  after  a 
little  conversation,  most  men  would 
own  that  there  was  something  in  Fisk- 
er. He  was  troubled  by  no  shyness, 
by  no  scruples,  and  by  no  fears.  His 
mind  was  not  capacious  ;  but,  such  as 
it  was,  it  was  his  own,  and  he  knew 
how  to  use  it. 

Abchurch  Lane  is  not  a  grand  site 
for  the  offices  of  a  merchant-prince. 
Here,  at  a  small  corner  house,  there 
was  a  small  brass  plate  on  a  swing- 
door,  bearing  the  words,  "  Melmotte 
&  Co."  Of  whom  the  Co.  was  com- 
posed, no  one  knew.  In  one  sense, 
iJlr.  Melmotte  might  be  said  to  be,  in 
company  with  all  the  commercial' 
world,  for  there  was  no  business  to 
which  he  would  refuse  his  co-operar 
tion  on  certain  terms ;  but  he  had 
never  burthened  himself  with  a  part- 
ner in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
Here  Fisker  found  three  or  four  clerks 
seated  at  desks,  and  was  desired  to 


walk  up  stairs.  The  steps  were  nar- 
row and  crooked,  and  the  rooms  were 
small  and  irregular.  Here  he  staid 
for  a  while,  in  a  small,  dark  apart- 
ment, in  which  "The  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  was  left  for  the  amusement 
of  its  occupant,  till  Miles  Grendall 
announced  to  him  that  Mr.  Melmotte 
would  see  him.  The  millionnaire 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two, 
just  condescending  to  touch  with  his 
fingers  the  hand  which  Fisker  had 
projected. 

"I  don't  seem  to  remember,"  he 
said,  "  the  gentleman  who  has  done 
me  the  honor  of  writing  to  me  about 
you." 

"I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  Melmotte. 
When  I  am  at  home,  in  San  Francis- 
co, I  make  acquaintance  with  a  great 
many  gents  whom  I  don't  remember 
afterwards.  My  partner,  I  think, 
told  me  that  he  went  to  your  house 
with  his  friend,  Sir  Felix  Carbury." 

"  I  know  a  young  man  called  Sir 
Felix  Carbury." 

"  That's  it.  I  could  have  got  any 
amount  of  introductions  to  you  if 
I  had  thought  this  would  not  have 
sufficed."  Mr.  Melmotte  bowed. 
"  Our  account  here  in  London  is  kept 
with  the  City  and  W6st  End  Joint 
Stock.  But  I  have  only  just  arrived  ; 
and  as  my  chief  object  in  coming  to 
London  is  to  see  you,  and  as  I  met 
my  partner,  Mr.  Montague,  in  Liver- 
pool, I  took  a  note  from  him,  and 
came  on  straight." 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Fisker?" 

Then  Mr.  Fisker  began  his  account 
of  the  Great  South  Central  Pacific 
and  Mexican  Railway,  and  exhibited 
considerable  skill  by  telling  it  all  in 
comparatively  few  words.  And  yet 
he  was  gorgeous  and  florid.  In  two 
minutes  he  had  displayed  his  pro- 
gramme, his  maps,  and  his  pictures 
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before  Mr.  Melmotte's  eyes,  taking 
care  that  Mr.  Melmotte  should  see 
how  often  the  names  of  Fisker,  Mon- 
tague, and  Montague,  re-appeared 
upon  them.  As  Mr.  Melinotte  read 
the  documents,  Fisker  from  time  to 
time  put  in  a  word.  But  the  words 
had  no  reference  at  all  to  the  future 
profits  of  the  railway,  or  to  the  benefit 
which  such  means  of  communication 
would  confer  upon  the  world  at  large ; 
but  applied  solely  to  the  appetite  for 
such  stock  as  theirs,  which  might  cer- 
tainly be  produced  in  the  speculating 
world  by  a  proper  manipulation  of  the 
affairs. 

"You  seem  to  think  you  couldn't 
get  it  taken  up  in  your  own  country," 
said  Melmotte. 

"  There's  not  a  doubt  about  getting 
it  all  taken  up  there.  Our  folk,  sir, 
are  quick  enough  at  the  game.  But 
you  don't  want  me  to  teach  you,  Mr. 
Melmotte,  that  nothing  encourages 
this  kind  of  thing  like  competition. 
When  they  hear  at  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  that  the  thing  is  alive  in 
London,  they'll  be  alive  there.  And 
it's  the  same  here,  sir.  When  they 
know  that  the  stock  is  running  like 
wildfire  in  America,  they'll  make  it 
run  here  too."' 

"  How  far  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  What  we've  gone  to  work  upon  is 
a  concession  for  making  the  line,  from 
the  United  States  Congress.  We're 
to  have  the  land  for  nothing,  of  course, 
and  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres 
round  every  station,  the  stations  to  be 
twenty-^ve  miles  apart." 

"  And  the  land  is  made  over  to 
you  when  ?  " 

"  When  we  have  made  the  line  up 
to  the  station."  Fisker  understood 
perfectly  that  Mr.  Melmotte  did  not 
ask  the  question  in  reference  to  any 
value  that  he  might  attach  to*the 
possession  of  such  lands,  but  to  the 


attractiveness  of  such  a  prospectus  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outside  world  of 
speculators. 

"And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
Mr.  Fisker?" 

"  I  want  to  have  your  name  there," 
he  said.  And  he  placed  his  finger 
down  on  a  spot  on  which  it  was  indi- 
qated  that  there  was,  or  was  to  be,  a 
chairman  of  an  English  Board  of 
Directors,  but  with  a  space  for  the 
name,  hitherto  blank. 

"  Who  are  to  be  your  directors  here, 
Mr.  Fisker?" 

"  We  should  ask  you  to  choose  them, 
sir.  Mr.  Paul  Montague  should  be 
one,  and  perhaps  his  friend  Sir  Felix 
Carbury  might  be  another.  We  could 
get  probably  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  City  and  West  End.  But  we 
would  leave  it  all  to  you,  as,  also, 
the  amount  of  stock  you  would  like  to 
take  yourself.  If  you  gave  yourself 
to  it  heart  and  soul,  Mr.  Melmotte,  it 
would  be  the  finest  thing  that  there 
has  been  out  for  a  long  time.  There 
would  be  such  a  mass  of  stock ! " 

"  You  have  to  back  that  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  paid-up  capital  ?  " 

"  We  take  care,  sir,  in  the  West, 
not  to  cripple  commerce  too  closely  by 
old-fashioned  bandages.  Look  at 
what  we've  done  already,  sir,  by  hav- 
ing our  limbs  pretty  free.  Look  at 
our  line,  sir,  right  across  the  continent 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
Look  at "  — - 

"Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Fisker. 
People  wanted  to  go  from  N«w  York 
to  San  Francisco,  and  I  don't  know 
that  they  do  want  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz. 
But  I  will  look  at  it,  and  you  shall 
hear  from  me."  The  interview  was 
over,  and  Mr.  Fisker  was  contented 
with  it.  Had  Mr.  Melmotte  not  in- 
tended at  least  to  think  of  it,  he  would 
not  have  given  ten  minutes  to  the 
subject.  After  all,  what  was  wanted 
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from  Mr.  Melmotte  was  little  more 
than  his  name,  for  the  use  of  which 
Mr.  Fisker  proposed  that  he  should 
receive  from  the  speculative  public 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  from  the 
date  of -Mr.  Fisker's  arrival  in  London, 
the  company  was  fully  launched  in 
England,  with  a  body  of  London 
directors,  of  whom  Mr.  Melmotte  was 
the  chairman.  Among  the  directors 
were  Lord  Alfred  Grendall,  Sir  Felix 
Carbury,  Samuel  Cohenlupe,  Esq., 
member  of  parliament  for  Staines,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
Lord  Nidderdale,  who  was  also  in 
parliament,  and  Mr.  Paul  Montague. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  directory 
was  not  strong,  and  that  but  little 
help  could  be  given  to  any  commercial 
enterprise  by  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Alfred  or  Sir  Felix ;'  but  it  was  fell* 
that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  himself  so 
great  a  tower  of  strength,  that  the  for- 
tune of  the  company,  as  a  company, 
was  made. 


CHAPTER  X. 
MB.  FISKER'S  SUCCESS. 

MR.  FISKER  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  progress  he  had  made ;  but 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling Paul  Montague  to  the  whole 
transaction.  Mr.  Melmotte  was  in- 
deed so  great  a  reality,  such  a  fact,  in 
the  commercial  world  of  London,  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  such  a 
one  as  Montague  to  refuse  to  believe 
in  the  scheme.  Melmotte  had  the 
telegraph  at  his  command,  and  had 
been  able  to  make  as  close  inquiries 
as  though  San  Francisco  and  Salt 
Lake  City  had  been  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  chairman  of  the  British 
branch  of  the  company,  and  had  had 


shares  allocated  to  him  —  or,  as  he 
said,  to  fhe  house  —  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  of  dollars.  But  still 
there  was  a  feeling  of  doubt,  and  a 
consciousness  that  Melmotte,  though 
a  tower  of  strength,  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
sands. 

Paul  had  now,  of  course,  given  his 
full  authority  to  the  work,  much  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  old 
friend,  E/oger  Carbury;  and  had  come 
up  to  live  in  town,  that  he  might 
personally  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
great  railway.  There  was  an  office 
just  behind  the  Exchange,  with  two 
or  three  clerks  and  a  secretary ;  the 
latter  position  being  held  by  Miles 
Grendall,  Esq.  Paul,  who  had  a  con- 
science in  the  matter,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only 
a  director,  but  was  also  one  of  the 
firm  of  Fisker,  Montague,  and  Mon- 
tague, which  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  affair,  was  grievously  anxious 
to  be  really  at  work,  and  would  attend 
most  inopportunely  at  the  company's 
offices.  Fisker,  who  still  lingered  in 
London,  did  his  best  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  folly,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion somewhat  snubbed  his  partner. 
"My  daar  fellow,  what's  the  use  of 
your  flurrying  yourself?  In  a  thing 
of  this  kind,  when  it  has  once  been 
set  a-going,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do.  You  may  have  to  work  your  fin- 
gers off  before  you  can  make  it  move, 
and  then  fail.  But  all  that  has  been 
done  for  you.  If  you  go  there  on  the 
Thursdays,  that's  quite  as  much  as 
you  need  do.  You  don't  suppose  that 
such  a  man  as  Melmotte  would  put  up 
with  any  real  interference  ? "  Paul 
endeavored  to  assert  himself,  declar- 
ing, that,  as  one  of  the  man.agers,  he 
meant  to  take  a  part  in  the  manage- 
niQnt;  that  his  fortune,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  embarked  in  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  was  as  important  to  him  as 
was  Mr.  Melmotte's  fortune  to  Mr. 
Melmotte.  But  Fisker  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  put  him  down.  "  For- 
tune !  What  fortune  had  either  of  us? 
—  a  few  beggarly  thousands  of  dollars, 
not  worth  talking  of,  and  barely  suf- 
ficient to  enable  a  man  to  look  at  an 
enterprise.  And  now  where  are  you  ? 


an-  understanding  that  he  was  not  to 
sell  th^m  till  they  had  reached  ten 
per  cent  above  par,  and  that,  in  any 
sale  transacted,  he  was  to  touch  no 
other  money  than  the  amount  of  pro- 
fit which  would  thus  accrue.  What 
Melmotte  was  to  be  allowed  to  do 
with  his  shares  he  never  heard.  As 
far  as  Montague  could  understand, 


Look  here,  sir,  there's  more  to  be  got    Melmotte  was  in  truth  to  be  powerful 


out  of  the  smashing-up  of  such  an 
affair  as  this,  if  it  should  smash  up, 
than  could  be  made  by  years  of  hard 
work  out  of  such  fortunes  as  yours 
and  mine  in  the  regular  way  of 
trade." 

Paul  Montague  certainly  did  not 
love  Mr.  Fisker  personally,  nor  did  he 
relish  his  commercial  doctrines;  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  them.  "When  and  how  was  I  to 
have  helped  myself?"  he  wrote  to 
Roger  Carbury.  "The  money  had 
been  raised  and  spent  before  this  man 
came  here  at  all.  It's  all  very  well  to 
say  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  it ;  but 
he  had  done  it.  I  couldn't  even  have 
gone  to  law  with  him  without  going 
over  to  California;  and  then  I  should 
have  got  no  redress."  Through  it  all 
he  disliked  Fisker;  and  yet  Fisker  had 
one  great  merit  which  certainly  recom- 
mended itself  warmly  to  Montague's 
appreciation.  Though  he  denied  the 
propriety  of  Paul's  interference  in 
the  business,  he  quite  acknowledged 
Paul's  right  to  a  share  in  the  existing 
dash  of  prosperity.  As  to  the  real 
facts  of  the  money  affairs  of  the  firm, 
he  would  tell  Paul  nothing.  But  he 
was  well  provided  with  money  him- 
self, and  took  care  that  his  partner 
should  be  in  the  same  position.  He 
paid  him  all  the  arrears  of  his  stipu- 
lated income  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  put  him  nominally  into 
possession  of  a  large  number  of 
shares  in  the  railway,  with,  however, 


over  every  thing.  All  this  made  the 
young  man  unhappy,  restless,  and 
extravagant.  He  was  living  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  money  at  command; 
but  he  never  could  rid  himself  of  the 
fear  that  the  whole  affair  might  tum- 
ble to  pieces  beneath  his  feet,  and 
that  he  might  be  stigmatized  as  one 
among  a  gang  of  swindlers. 

We  all  know  how,  in  such  circum- 
stances, by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  a  man's  life  will  be  given  up  to  the 
enjoyments  that  are  afforded  to  him, 
and  the  lesser  proportion  to  the  cares, 
sacrifices,  and  sorrows.  Had  this 
young  director  been  describing  to  his 
intimate  friend  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  himself,  he  would  have  de- 
clared himself  to  be  distracted  by 
doubts,  suspicions,  and  fears,  till  his* 
life  was  a  burden  to  him.  And  yet 
they  who  were  living  with  him  at  this 
time  found  him  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  fond  of  amusement,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  all  the  good 
things  which  came  in  his  way.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Bear- 
garden, at  which  best  of  all  possible 
clubs,  the  mode  of  entrance  was  as 
irregular  as  its  other  proceedings. 
When  any  young  man  desired  to  come 
in  who  was  thought  to  be  unfit  for  its 
style  of  living,  it  was  shown  to  him 
that  it  would  take  three  years  before 
his  name  could  be  brought  up  at  the 
usual  rate  of  vacancies ;  but,  in  regard 
to  desirable  companions,  the  committee 
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had  a  power  of  putting  them  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  candidates,  arid  bring- 
ing them  in  at  once.  Paul  Montague 
had  suddenly  become  credited  with 
considerable  commercial  wealth  and 
greater  commercial  influence.  He  sat 
at  the  same  board  with  Melmotte  and 
Melmotte's  men,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count elected  at  the  Beargarden  with- 
out any  of  that  harassing  delay  to 
which  other  less  fortunate  candidates 
are  subjected. 

And  —  let  it  be  said  with  regret ; 
for  Paul  Montague  was  at  heart  hon- 
est and* well  conditioned  —  he  took  to 
living  a  good  deal  at  the  Beargarden. 
A  man  must  dine  somewhere ;  and 
everybody  knows  that  a  man  dines 
cheaper  at  his  club  than  elsewh  ere.  It 
was  thus  he  reasoned  with  himself. 
But  Paul's  dinners  at  the  Beargarden 
were  not  cheap.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of 
his  brother  directors,  Sir  Felix  Carbu- 
ry  and  Lord  Nidderdale ;  entertained 
Lord  Alfred  more  than  once  at  the 
club ;  and  had  twice  dined  with  his 
'great  chairman  amidst  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  merchant  princely  hospitality 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  It  had  indeed 
**  been  suggested  to  him  Jjy  Mr.  Fisker 
that  he,  also,  ought  to  enter  himself 
for  the  great  Marie  Melmotte  plate. 
Lord  Nidderdale  had  again  declared 
his  intention  of  running,  owing  to 
considerable  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  certain  interested  tradesmen,  and 
with  this  intention  had  become  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Mexican  Railway 
Company.  At  the  time,  however,  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  Sir  Felix 
was  the  favorite  for  the  race  among 
fashionable  circles  generally. 

The  middle  of  April  had  come,  and 
Fisker  was  still  in  London.  When 
millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake, —  be- 
longing, perhaps,  to  widows  and  or- 
phans, as  Fisker  remarked, —  a  man 
was  forced  to  set  his  own  convenience 


on  one  side.  But  this  devotion  was 
not  left  without  reward ;  for  Mr.  Fisker 
had  "a 'good  time"  in  London.  He, 
also,  was  made  free  of  the  Beargarden, 
as  an  honorary  member ;  and  he,  also, 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money.  But 
there  is  this  comfort  in  great  affairs, — 
that  whatever  you  spend  on  yourself 
can  be  no  more  than  a  trifle.  Cham- 
pagne and  ginger-beer  are  all  the 
same  when  you  stand  to  win  or  lose 
thousands,  with  this  only^  difference, 
that  champagne  may  have  deteriorat- 
ing results  which  the  more  innocent 
beverage  will  not  produce.  The  feel- 
ing that  the  greatness  of  these  opera- 
tions relieved  them  from  the  necessity 
of  looking  to  small  expenses  operated 
in  the  champagne  direction  both  on 
Fisker  and  Montague  ;  and  the  result 
was  deleterious.  The  Beargarden,  no 
doubt,  was  a  more  lively  place  than 
Carbury  Manor ;  but  Montague  found 
that  he  could  not  wake  up  on  these 
London  mornings  with  thoughts 
as  satisfactory  as  those  which  at- 
tended his  pillow  at  the  old  manor 
house. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  April, 
Fisker  was  to  leave  London  on  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  ;  and  on  the  18th 
a  farewell  dinner  was  to  be  given  to 
him  at  the  club.  Mr.  Melmotte  was 
asked  to  meet  him  ;  and  on  such  an 
occasion  all  the  resources  of  the  club 
were  to  be  brought  forth.  Lord  Al- 
fred G-rendall  was  also  to  be  a  .  guest, 
and  Mr.  Cohenlupe,  who  went  about 
a  good  deal  with  Melmotte.  Nidder- 
dale,  Carbury,  Montague,  and  Miles 
Grendall  were  members  of  the  club, 
and  gave  the  dinner.  No  expense 
was  spared.  Herr  Vossner  purveyed 
the  viands  and  wines,  and  paid  for 
them.  Lord  Nidderdale  took  the 
chair,  with  Fisker  on  his  right  hand, 
and  Melmotte  on  his  left,  and,  for  a 
fast-going  young  lord,  was  supposed 
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to  have  done  the  thing  well.     There 
were  only  two  toasts  drunk,  —  to  the 
healths   of   Mr.  Melraotte    and    Mr. 
Fisker ;  and  two   speeches    were,  of 
course,  made  hy  them.     Mr.  Melmotte 
may  have  been  held  to  have   clearly 
proved  the  genuineness  of  that  Eng- 
lish  birth  which   he  claimed   by  the 
awkwardness  and  incapacity  which  he 
showed   on  the  occasion.     He    stood 
with  his  hands  on  the  table,  and,  with 
his  face  turned  to  his  plate,  blurted 
out  his  assurance  that  the  floating  of 
this  railway  company  would  be    one 
of  the    greatest  and  most   successful 
commercial  operations  ever  conducted 
on    either  side    of   the    Atlantic.     It 
was    a    great   thing,  —  a  very  great 
thing :  he  had  no  hesitation   in  say- 
ing that  it  was  one  of  the   greatest 
things    out.      He    didn't    believe    a 
greater  thing  had  ever  come  out.     He 
was  happy  to  give  his  humble   assist- 
ance to  the  furtherance  of  so  great  a 
thing,  and  so  on.     These  assertions, 
not  varying  much  one  from  the  other, 
he  jerked  out  like  so   many  separate 
interjections,  endeavoring  to  look  his 
friends  in  the  face  at  each,  and  then 
turning  his  countenance  back  to  his 
plate,  as  though   seeking  for  inspira- 
tion for  the  next  attempt.     He  was 
not  eloquent :  but  the  gentlemen  who 
heard  him   remembered   that   he  was 
the   great  Augustus  Melmotte  ;   that 
he   might   probably  make    them    all 
rich  men  ;    and  they  cheered  him  to 
the  echo.     Lord   Alfred    had    recon- 
ciled   himself   to    be    called   by   his 
Christian  name    since   he   had  been 
put  in  the  way  of  raising  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  on  the  security  of 
shares  which  were  to  be   allotted  to 
him,  but  of  which,   in  the  flesh,  he 
had  as  yet  seen  nothing.     Wonderful 
are  the  ways  of  trade  !     If  one  can 
only  get  the  tip  of  one's  little  finger 
into  the  right  pie,  what  noble  morsels, 
12 


what  rich  esculents,  will  stick  to  it  as 
it  is  extracted ! 

When  Melmotte  sat  down,  Fisker 
made  his  speech ;  and  it  was  fluent,  fast, 
and  florid.  Without  giving  it  word 
for  word  (which  would  be  tedious),  I 
could  not  adequately  set  before  the 
reader's  eye  the  speaker's  pleasing 
picture  of  world-wide  commercial  love 
and  harmony  which  was  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  railway  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Vera  Cruz,  nor  explain  the 
extent  of  gratitude  from  the  world  at 
large,  which  might  be  claimed  by, 
and  would  finally  be  accorded  to,  the. 
great  firms  of  Melmotte  &  Co.  of 
London,  and  Fisker,  Montague,  and 
Montague,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Fisk- 
er's  arms  were  waved  gracefully  about. 
His  head  was  turned,  now  this  way, 
and  now  that,  but  never  towards  his 
plate.  It  was  very  well  done.  But 
there  was  more  faith  in  one  ponderous 
word  from  Mr.  Melmotte's  mouth  than 
in  all  the  American's  oratory. 

There  was  not  one  of  them  then 
present  who  had  not,  after  some 
fashion,  been  given  to  understand 
that  his  fortune  was  to  be  made,  not 
by  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
but  by  the  floating  of  the  railway 
shares.  They  had  all  whispered  to 
each  other  their  convictions  on  this 
head.  Even  Montague  did  not  be- 
guile himself  into  an  idea  that  he 
was  really  a  director  in  a  company  to 
be  employed  in  the  making  and  work- 
ing of  a  railway.  People  out  of 
doors  were  to  be  advertised  into  buy- 
ing shares ;  and  they  who  were,  so  to 
say,  indoors,  were  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  manufacturing  the  shares  thus 
to  be  sold.  That  was  to  be  their 
work,  and  they  all  knew  it.  But 
now,  as  there  were  eight  of  them  col- 
lected together,  they  talked  of  hu- 
manity at  large  and  of  the  coming 
harmony  of  nations. 
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After  the  first  cigar,  Melmotte 
withdrew,  and  Lord  Alfred  went  with 
him.  Lord  Alfred  would  have  liked 
to  remain,  being  a  man  who  enjoyed 
tobacco  and  soda  and  brandy ;  but 
momentous  days  had  come  upon  him, 
and  he  thought  it  well  to  cling  to  his 
Melmotte.  Mr.  Samuel  Cohenlupe 
also  went,  not  having  taken  a  very 
distinguished  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment. Then  the  young  men  were 
left  alone,  and  it  was  soon  proposed 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  card- 
room.  It  had  been  rather  hoped  that 
.Fisker  would  go  with  the  elders. 
Nidderdale,  who  did  not  understand 
much  about  the  races  of  mankind, 
had  his  doubts  whether  the  American 
gentleman  might  not  be  a  "  Heathen 
Chinee,"  such  as  he  had  read  of  in 
poetry.  But  Mr.  Fisker  liked  to 
have  his  amusement  as  well  as  did 
the  others,  and  went  up  resolutely 
into  the  cardroom.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Lord  Grasslough,  and  were 
very  quickly  at  work,  having  chosen 
loo  as  their  game.  Mr.  Fisker  made 
an  allusion  to  poker  as  a  desirable 
pastime;  but  Lord  Nidderdale,  re-- 
membering  his  poetry,  shook  his 
head.  "  Oh,  bother ! "  he  said  :  "  let's 
have  some  game  that  Christians 
play."  Mr.  Fisker  declared  himself 
ready  for  any  game,  irrespective  of 
religious  prejudices. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  gam- 
bling at  the  Beargarden  had  gone  on 
with  very  little  interruption,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  Sir  Felix  Carbury  kept 
his  luck.  There  had,  of  course,  been 
vicissitudes ;  but  his  star  had  been  in 
the  ascendant.  For  some  nights  to- 
gether, this  had  been  so  continual, 
that  Mr.  Miles  Grendall  had  sug- 
gested to  his  friend  Lord  Grasslough, 
that  there  must  be  foul  play.  Lord 
Grasslough,  who  had  not  many  good 
gifts,  was,  at  least,  not  suspicious,  and 


repudiated  the  idea.  "  We'll  keep  an 
eye  on  him,'7  Miles  Grendall  had  said. 
"  You  may  do  as  you  like  ;  but  I'm 
not  going  to  watch  any  one,"  Grass- 
lough had  replied.  Miles  had  watched, 
and  had  watched  in  vain  ;  and  it  may 
as  well  be  said  at  once,  that  Sir  Felix, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  not  as  yet  a 
blackleg.  Both  of  them  now  owed 
Sir  Felix  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  as  did  also  Dolly  Longestaffe, 
who  was  not  present  on  this  occasion. 
Latterly  very  little  ready  money  had 
passed  hands,  —  very  little  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sums  which  had  been 
written  down  on  paper  j  though  Sir 
Felix  was  still  so  well  in  funds  as 
to  feel  himself  justified  in  repudiat- 
ing "any  caution  that  his  mother 
might  give  him. 

When  I.  0.  U.'s  have  for  some  time 
passed  freely  in  such  a  company  as 
that  now  assembled,  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  a  stranger  is  very  disagree- 
able, particularly  when  that  stranger 
intends  to  start  for  San  Francisco  on 
the  following  morning.  If  it  could 
be  arranged  that  the  stranger  should 
certainly  lose,  no -doubt  then  he  would 
be  regarded  as  a  godsend.  Such 
strangers  have  ready  money  in  their 
pockets,  a  portion  of  which  would  be 
felt  to  descend  like  a  soft  shower  in  a 
time  of  drought.  When  these  deal- 
ings in  unsecured  paper  have  been 
going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  real 
bank-notes  come  to  have  a  loveliness 
which  they  never  possessed  before. 
But  should  the  stranger  win,  then 
there  may  arise  complications  incapa- 
ble of  any  comfortable  solution.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  some  Herr  Voss- 
ner  must  be  called  in,  whose  terms 
are  apt  to  be  ruinous.  On  this  occa- 
sion, things  did  not  arrange  themselves 
comfortably.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement, Fisker  won ;  and  quite  a 
budget  of  little  papers  fell  into  his 
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possession,  many  of  which  were  passed 
to  him  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Felix, 
bearing,  however,  a  "  G,"  intended 
to  stand  for  Grasslough,  or  an  "N," 
for  Nidderdale,  or  a  wonderful  hiero- 
glyphic, which  was  known  at  the 

Beargarden    to   mean    D.   L ,   or 

Dolly  Longestaffe,  the  fabricator  of 
which  was  not  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. Then  there  was  the  "  M.  Gr."  of 
Miles  Grendall,  which  was  a  species 
of  paper  peculiarly  plentiful,  and  very 
unattractive  on  these  commercial  oc- 
casions. Paul  Montague  hitherto  had 
never  given  an  I.  0.  U.  at  the  Bear- 
garden; nor,  of  late,  had  our  friend 
Sir  Felix.  Qn  the  present  occasion, 
Montague  won,  though  not  heavily. 
Sir  Felix  lost  continually,  and  was 
almost  the  only  loser.  But  Mr. 
Fisker  won  nearly  all  that  was  lost. 
He  was  to  start  for  Liverpool  by  train 
at  half-past  eight,  AIM. ;  and  at  six, 
A.M.,  he  counted  up  his  bits  of  paper, 
and  found  himself  the  winner  of  about 
six  hundred  pounds.  "  I  think  that 
most  of  them  came  from  you,  Sir 
Felix,"  he  said,  handing  the  bundle 
across  the  table. 

"•I  daresay  they  did  ;  but  they 
are  all  good  against  these  other  fel- 
lows." Then  Fisker,  with  most  per- 
fect good  humor,  extracted  one  from 
the  mass,  which  indicated  Dolly 
Longestaffe's  indebtedness  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  pounds.  "  That's 
Longestaffe,"  said  Felix;  "and  I'll 
change  that,  of  course.''  Then  out 
of  his  pocket-book  he  extracted  other 
minute  documents  bearing  that  "M. 
G."  which  was  so  little  esteemed 
among  them,  and  so  made  up  the 
sum.  "  You  seem  to  have  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  from  Grasslough,  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  from 
Nidderdale,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds,  ten  shillings,  from 
Grendall,"  said  the  baronet.  Then 


Sir  Felix  got  up,  as  though  he  had 
paid  his  score.  Fisker,  with  smiling 
good  humor,  arranged  the  little  bits 
of  paper  before  him,  and  looked 
round  upon  the  company. 

"This  won't  do,  you  know,"  said 
Mdderdale.  "  Mr.  Fisker  must  have 
his  money  before  he  leaves.  You've 
got  it,  Carbury  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  has,"  said  Grass- 
lough. 

"As  it  happens,  I  have  not,"  said 
Sir  Felix.  "  But  what  if  I  had  ?  " 

"Mr.  Fisker  starts  for  New  York 
immediately,"  said  Lord  Nidderdale. 
"I  suppose  we  can  muster  six  hun- 
dred pounds  among  us.  King  the 
bell  for  Vossner.  -  I  think  Carbury 
ought  to  pay  the  money,  as  he  lost  it ; 
and  we  didn't  expect  to  have  our 
I.  0.  U.'s  brought  up  in  this  way." 

"Lord  Nidderdale,"  said  Sir  Felix, 
"I  have  already  said  that  I  have  not 
got  the  money  about  me.  Why 
should  I* have  it  more  than  you,  es- 
pecially as  I  knew  I  had  I.  0.  U.'s 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  thing 
I  could  lose,  when  I  sat  down  ?  " 

"Mr.  Fiskerr  must  have  his  money, 
art  any  rate,"  said  Lord  Nidderdale, 
ringing  the  bell  again. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  one  straw,  my 
lord,"  said  the  'American.  "Let  it 
be  sent  to  me  to  Frisco,  in  a  bill,  my 
lord."  And  so  he  got  up  to  take  his 
hat,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  Miles 
Grendall. 

But  the  two  young  lords  would  not 
agree  to  this.  "If  you  must  go  this 
very  minute,  I'll  meet  ^you  at  the 
train  with  the  money,"  said  Nidder- 
dale.  Fisker  begged  that  no  such 
trouble  should  be  taken.  Of  course,  he 
would  wait  ten  minutes  if  they 
wished.  But  the  affair  was  one  of  no 
consequence.  Wasn't  the  post  run- 
ning every  day  ?  Then  Herr  Voss- 
ner came  from  his  bed,  suddenly 
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arrayed  in  a  dressing-gown ;  and  there 
was  a  conference  in  a  corner  between 
him,  the  two  lords,  and  Mr.  Grendall. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  Herr  Vossner 
wrote  a  check  for  the  amount  due  by 
the  lords ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he 
had  not  money  at  his  banker's  suffi- 
cient for  the  greater  claim.  It  was 
well  understood  that  Herr  Vossner 
would  not  advance  money  to  Mr. 
Grendall,  unless  others  would  pledge 
themselves  for  the  amount. 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  send  you  a 
bill  over  to  America,"  said  Miles 
Grendall,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  matter  as  long  as  he  was  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  lords. 

"  Just  so.  My  partner,  Montague, 
will  tell  you  the  address."  Then, 
bustling  off,  taking  an  affectionate 
adieu  of  Paul,  shaking  hands  with 
them  all  round,  and  looking  as  though 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  money,  he  took 
his  leave.  "  One  cheer  for  the  South 
Central  Pacific  and  Mexican  Railwa'y," 
he'  said  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 

Not  one  there  had  liked  Fisker. 
His  manners  were  not  as  their  man- 
ners ;  his  waistcoat,  not  "as  their  waist- 
coats. He  smoked  his  cigar  after  a 
fashion  different  from  theirs,  and  spat 
upon  the  carpet.  He,  said  "  My  lord  " 
too  often,  and  grated  their  prejudices 
equally,  whether  he  treated  them 
with  familiarity  or  deference.  But 
he  had  behaved  well  about  the  money ; 
and  they  felt  that  they  were  behaving 
badly.  Sir  Felix  was  the  immediate 
offender,  as  he  should  have  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  entitled  to  pay 
a  stranger  wjth  documents,  which,  by 
tacit  contract,  were  held  to  be  good 
among  themselves.  But  there  was 
no  use  now  in  going  back  to  that. 
Something  must  be  done. 

"Vossner  must  get  the  money," 
said  Nidderdale.  "Let's  have  him 
up  again." 


"I  don't  think  it's  my  fault,"  said 
Miles.  "Of  course,  no  one  thought 
he  was  to  be  called  upon  in  this  sort 
of  way." 

"Why  shouldn't  you  be  called 
upon  ? "  said  Carbury.  "  You  ac- 
knowledge that  you  owe  the  money." 

"I  think  Carbury  ought  to  have 
paid  it,"  said  Grasslough. 

"  Grassy,  my  boy,"  said  the  baronet, 
"your  attempts  at  thinking  are  never 
worth  much.  Why  was  I  to  suppose 
that  a  stranger  would  be  playing 
among  us  ?  Had  you  a  lot  of  ready 
money  with  you  to  pay  if  you  had 
lost  it  ?  I  don't  always  walk  about 
with  six  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket ; 
nor  do  you." 

"  It's  no  good  jawing,"  said  Nidder- 
dale:  "let's  get  the  money."  Then 
Montague  offered  to  undertake  the 
debt  himself,  saying  that  there  were 
money  transactions  between  him  and 
his  partner.  But  this  could  not  be 
allowed.  He  had  only  lately  come 
among  them  ;  had  as  yet  had  no  deal- 
ing in  I.  0.  U.'s;  and  was  the  last 
man  in  the  company  who  ought  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  impecu- 
niosity  of  Miles  Grendall.  IJe,  the 
impecunious  one, — the  one  whose 
impecuniosity  extended  to  the  abso- 
lute want  of  credit, —  sat  silent,  strok- 
ing his  heavy  mustache. 

There  was  a  second  conference  be- 
tween Herr  Vossner  and  the  two  lords 
in  another  room,  which  ended  in  the 
preparation  of  a  document  by  which 
Miles  Grendall  undertook  to  pay  to 
Herr  Vossner  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  the  end  of  three  months; 
and  this  was  indorsed  by  the  two  lords, 
by  Sir  Felix,  and  by  Paul  Montague ; 
and,  in  return  for  this,  the  German 
produced  £322  10s.  in  notes  and  gold. 
This  had  taken  some  considerable  time. 
Then  a  cup  of  tea  was  prepared  and 
swallowed;  after  which  Nidderdale, 
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with  Montague,   started  off  to  meet 
Fisker  at  the  railway  station.     "  It'll 
only  be  a  trifle  over  a  hundred  pounds 
each,"  said  Nidderdale  in  the  cab. 
"Won't  Mr.  Grendall  pay  it?" 
"Oh,    dear,    no!     How    the    devil 
should  he  ?  " 

"Then  he  shouldn't  play." 
"  That'd  be  hard  on  him,  poor  fel- 
low. If  you  went  to  his  uncle  the 
duke,  I  suppose  you  could  get  it;  or 
Buntingford  might  put  it  right  for 
you.  Perhaps  he  might  win,  you 
know,  some  day,  and  then  he'd  make 
it  square.  He'd  be  fair  enough  if  he 
had  it.  Poor  Miles  ! " 

They  found  Fisker  wonderfully 
brilliant"  with  bright  rugs,  and  great- 
coats with  silk  linings.  "We've 
brought  you  the  tin,"  said  Nidderdale, 
accosting  him  on  the  platform. 


"  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  I'm  sorry 
you  have  taken  so  much  trouble  about 
such  a  trifle." 

"A  man  should  always  have  his 
money  when  he  wins." 

"We  don't  think  any  thing  about 
such  little  matters  at  Frisco,  my 
lord." 

"You're  fine  fellows  at  Frisco,  I 
daresay.  Here  we  pay  up  —  when 
we  can.  Sometimes  we  can't;  and 
then  it  is  not  pleasant."  Fresh  adieus 
were  made  between  the  two  partners, 
and  between  the  American  and  the 
lord ;  and  then  Fisker  was  taken  off 
on  his  way  towards  Frisco.  "He's 
not  half  a  bad  fellow ;  but  he's  not  a 
bit  like  an  Englishman,"  said  Lord 
Nidderdale  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
station. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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As  it  is  possible  that  some  good 
persons  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
concerning  the  expediency  of  putting 
satire  into  sermons,  I  will  not  "  injure 
my  influence,"  as  the  phrase  used  to 
run,  by  defending  its  propriety.  There 
is,  however,  no  peril  in  venturing 
upon  the  assertion,  that,  if  sarcasm 
is  to  be  admitted  to  the  pulpit,  a  dis- 
course entitled  "  A  Defence  of  Ana- 
nias," lately  published  in  a  prominent 
religious  journal,  is  a  capital  example 
of  the  effective  emDloyment  of  that 
keenest  weapon.  After  reading  the 
excuses  for  the  conduct  of.  this  much- 
maligned  member  of  the  early  church 
(and  the  argument  which  the  gifted 
metropolitan  divine  brought  forward 
in  his  behalf  was  plausible  enough  to 


satisfy  anybody  but  a  very  bigoted 
Christian4),  I  said  to  myself,  "  Here 
is  at  last  a  clergyman  competent  to 
preach  $hat  sermon  upon  the  Better 
Samaritan,  for  which  the  world  has 
so  long  waited."  It  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  liberal  author  of  the 
Plea  for  Ananias  would  be  able  to 
show  that  the  petty  and  insipid  virtue 
of  assisting  a  distressed  traveller  on 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  had  been  egregiously  over- 
estimated. It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  familiar  parable  — 
founded,  as  some  have  liked  to  be- 
lieve, upon  a  real  incident  —  deserves 
the  high  place  in  ethical  teaching 
which  has  commonly  been  assigned 
to  it.  After  all,  the  Samaritan's  deed 
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was  but  a  cheap  assistance  to  one 
unlucky  traveller  that  chance  threw 
in  his  way.  .  His  wine  and  oil  could 
not  have  cost  much ;  and,  if  you  talk 
of  the  miserable  twopence  which  he 
paid  at  the  inn,  some  of  us  who  have 
just  set  down  our  fifty  dollars  upon  a 
fashionable  subscription-paper  (which 
it  really  would  not  do  to  -decline)  may 
be  permitted  to  toss  our  heads  a  little 
as  we  read  the  narrative. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  paying  a  Sunday  visit  to 
a  certain  select  cemetery  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  one  of  our  American  cities, 
have  often  paused  in  admiration  be- 
fore the  costly  monument  to  old 
Demas,  which  is  its  principal  attrac- 
tion. They  will  all  remember  the 
beautiful  bronze  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting the  Good  Samaritan,  which 
has  been  set  in  the  marble  that  re- 
counts the  virtues  of  his  more  worthy 
successor.  It  is  evident  that  this  bit 
of  cunningly-wrought  metal  was  de- 
signed to  furnish  the  text  to  that 
sermon  in  stone,  which  the  quarry- 
man  and  the  sculptor  were  hired  to 
preach.  It  seems  to  say,  "If  you 
designate  this  scriptural  personage  by 
his  familiar  adjective,  logic1  will  re- 
quire you  to  use  its  comparative  degree 
in  paying  homage  to  thew  Better 
Samaritan,  in  whose  glory  this  shaft 
is  reared.'7  It  would  not  surely  be 
difficult  for  the  ingenious  divine,  who 
succeeded  so  wonderfully  in  the  case 
of  Ananias,  to  adapt  the  somewhat 
hackneyed  parable  to  the  requirements 
of  this  later  claimant  for  the  regard 
of  good  men. 

"Our  beloved  Demas,  my  breth- 
ren" (for  in  some  such  way  the 
memorial  sermon  might  run),  "our 
beloved  and  sagacious  Demas  knew 
too  much  to  trouble  himself  with  any 
retail  distribution  of  charity,  which 
would  have  required  his  personal  at- 


tention, and  the  use   of  his   private 
beast  of  burden.     He  knew  that '  that 
sort  of  business/  to  borrow  his  own 
incisive   language,  'was   pretty   well 
played   out.'     But,  if  he   seemed   to 
neglect  the  teachings  of  the  parable 
I  have  read  to  you,  it  was  only  because 
he   had   hit   upon    a    comprehensive 
method  of  improving  its  obsolete  in- 
structions.   If  he  was  known  upon  the 
street  as  a  rapacious  old  miser,  quick 
to   take   advantage   of   his   brothers' 
necessities,  it  was  because  he  meant 
to  show  such  kindness  to  the  Church 
as  would  fully  justify  far  less  venial 
transgressions.     For,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  me  to  show  that  our  departed 
patron   of  blessed  memory  inherited 
no  taint  from    that  ancestral  Demas 
whom  the  apostle  accuses  of  desert- 
ing him  'through  love  of  this  present 
world,'  I  need  only  to  point  to  that 
large  sum  of  money  he  hath  left  to 
build  a  True  Zion  chapel,  which  shall 
always  be  called  by  his  honored  name. 
Consider,  too,  if  he  hath  not  wrought 
better  than  that  second  Demas,  con- 
cerning whom    'The   Pilgrim's   Pro- 
gress' finds  something  to  tell  us.     You 
will    remember   that    the    dreaming 
tinker,  who   saw   more    clearly  than 
many   people    who    think    they   are 
awake,  found  this  Demas,  junior,  com- 
fortably established  as  proprietor  of  a    • 
silver  mine,  wherein  he  invites  Messrs. 
By-Ends  and  Hold-the- World  '<  to  do 
some   digging   for   treasure.'      Alas !   „ 
that  the  damps  of  that  mine  should 
have  proved  so  unwholesome  to   pil- 
grims as  to  lessen  the  profits  of  the 
enterprising  owner,  upon  whom  Bun- 
yan  is  careful  to  bestow  the   epithet 
'gentlemanlike.'      And   how   well  i§ 
it  for  the   sacred   causes   of  religion 
and  charity,  that   our  Demas  found 
means   of  working   this   same  silver 
mine   through   paper   certificates    of 
stock,  by  the  manipulating  of  which 
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he  was  able  to  make  much  more 
money,  and  also  avoid  the  subterra- 
nean miasmas  which  in  Bunyan's 
time  were  reckoned  so  perilous.  But 
I  must  hasten  to  relate  the  peculiar 
incident  which  will  measure,  after 
approved  modern  standards,  the  su- 
periority of  this  our  Better  Samaritan 
to  his  scriptural  prototype.  One  day, 
as  Demas  was  driving  from  his  elegant 
country-seat  to  the  city,  urging  his 
bays,  lest  he  should  be  late  upon 
'change,  he  saw  a  wounded  traveller 
lying  by  the  wayside.  Of  course,  no 
proper  person  could  have  expected 
him  to  stop,  and  stain  the  satin  cush- 
ions of  his  phaeton  with  the  dirt  and 
blood  of  this  unhappy  wayfarer.  That 
sort  of  conduct  might  have  done  well 
enough  for  the  old-fashioned  Samari- 
tan. But  we  have  long  abandoned  his 
style  of  doing  business,  and,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  sequel,  found  out  a 
more  excellent  way  to  win  the  praise 
of  the  churches  as  great  philanthro- 
pists. And  so,  as  an  important  opera- 
tion in  stocks  was  contemplated  that 
very  morning,  our  Better  Samaritan 
felt  obliged  to  hurry  on  to  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city,  where  he  arrived 
soon  after  the  Priest  and  the  Levite, 
who  happened  to  have  pressing  en- 
gagements in  the  same  locality.  Of 
course,  our  worthy  benefactor  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  shafts  of  envy. 
Certain  small-minded  persons  pro- 
fessed to  disapprove  the  methods  by 
which  he  rolled  up  his  riches.  They 
noted  the  fact,  that,  while  Demas  was 
constantly  recommending  the  stocks 
of  his  silver  mine  to  small  investors, 
he  happened  to  have  none  of  them  on 
his  hands  when  the  panic  came  which 
rendered  them  valueless.  The  little 
incident  of  the  wounded  traveller  was 
also  made  the  occasion  for  some  dis- 
respectful comments  by  those  who 
had  a  liking  for  that  petty  form  of 


charity  which  goes  out  from  the  per- 
son rather  than  from  the  purse.  But 
these  cavillers  were  put  to  shame  when 
our  Better  Samaritan  —  being  near  his 
end,  and  naturally  desirous  of  laying 
up  treasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  next 
world  —  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  found  the  Demas  Institute 
for  Distressed  Travellers;  making 
his  friend,  the  Levite,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  his  minis- 
ter, the  Priest,  chaplain  for  life,  with 
the  right  to  appoint  his  successor. 
And  what  a  world  of  good  the  Demas 
Institute  is  destined  to  do,  besides 
providing  comfortable  berths  for  the 
True  Zion  professors  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  administer  it !  At  first, 
you  remember,  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  find  distressed  travellers  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  but,  by  persistent  advertising, 
an  abundant  supply  of  them  has  at 
length  been  obtained.  As  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  work  which  the  In- 
stitute is  accomplishing,  I  need  only 
quote  at  random  from  its  Annual  Re- 
port :  '  Case  64.  —  Thomas  Jones, 
driving  his  cart  to  market,  lost  a 
wheel.  New  wheel  with  patent  axle 
supplied  by  the  Institute.  Offered  to 
paint  his  cart  if  he  would  become  a 
True  Zionite.  Offer  accepted.'  i  Case 
343.  Patrick  Foley,  after  selling 
his  cabbages,  stopped  at  too  many 
taverns  on  his  way  home,  and  finally 
fell  off  his  cart,  and  was  robbed  on 
the  highway.  The  Institute  made 
up  the  amount  of  money  he  had  lost, 
and  gave  him  fifty  tracts  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  neighbors.'  But  I 
need  not  multiply  examples  of  a  be- 
neficence which  will  endure  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  extend  our 
True  Zion  creed  by  furnishing  a  haven 
of  rest  for  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  its  professors.  Well  may  we  cele- 
brate from  pulpit  and  press  the  merits 
of  our  wealthy  benefactor  !  This  Bet- 
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ter  Samaritan's  money  seems  likely 
to  relieve  thousands  of  distressed 
travellers,  where  the  Good  Samaritan 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
assistance  of  one.  We  may  well  hold 
up  our  departed  brother  as  an  exam- 
ple for  the  imitation  of  youth,  and 
appropriate  -for  his  noble  deed  the 
long-misapplied  precept,  '  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.' " 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Denias,  in  the  hands  of  the 
preacher  of  the  Ananias  sermon, 
would  be  given  with  a  delicacy  and 
plausibility  of  which  my  raugh  notes 
can  furnish  no  indication.  The  traits 
that  I  have  magnified  by  exaggera- 
tion, in  order  that  they  might  be  clear- 
ly seen,  would  have  no  undue  promi- 
nence above  that  safe  level  of  pane- 
gyric which  would  appear  to  give  the 
result  of  countless  hasty  opinions.  So 
ingeniously  would  the  whole  matter 
be  managed,  that  many  of  the  con- 
gregation would  be  confused  and  star- 
tled when  the  preacher  should  come  to 
that  division  of  his  discourse  where  he 
must  abruptly  announce,  that  hitherto 
he  had  been  speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  and  very  foolish  men 
too  ;  and  that  he  scorned  the  sophistry 
he  had  permitted  himself  to  utter. 
Our  Better  Samaritan  would  then 
receive  the  uncompromising  exposure 
that  such  shams  deserve.  It  would 
be  shown  how  the  community  that  he 
pretended  to  benefit  with  his  absurd 
institution  was  far  worse  off  than  if 
no  Demas  had  glorified  himself  at  its 
expense.  Only  the  most  arbitrary 
and  one-sided  collection  of  facts  could 
give  the  Institute  the  appearance  of 
utility  that  had  been  claimed  for  it. 
There  was  a  set  of  stolid  officials,  sup- 
ported by  a  tax-exempted  fund,  and 
placed  under  heavy  bonds,  to  fetter  a 
generation  to  a  creed  which  it  might 
be  struggling  to  discard  for  better 


representations  of  truth.  The  char- 
itable work  of  the  institution  was  a 
specious  humbug.  It  created  the 
class  of  persons  who  were  nominally 
benefited.  The  fact  that  its  agents 
were  at  hand  to  relieve  disabled  trav- 
ellers caused  the  farmers  and  stable- 
men to  grow  careless  about  their 
wheels  and  harnesses.  The  highways 
leading  to  the  city  were  deplorably 
neglected ;  for  travellers  found  it  less 
troublesome  to  become  beneficiaries  of 
the  Demas  fund  than  to  prosecute  the 
towns  through  which  the  roads  passed. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a .  given 
amount  of  money  could  have  been 
used  to  worse  purpose.  Bribes  were 
offered  for  shiftlessness,  and,  as  it 
might  turn  out,  for  hypocrisy.  Not 
content  with  demoralizing  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  this  much-bepraised 
stockmonger  placed  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  realizing  those  better  so- 
cial conditions  in  the  future  for 
which  good  men  are  laboring.  But 
the  pomp  of  machine-made  charity, 
be  it  never  so  much  eulogized  by 
hasty  talkers,  can  furnish  no  lasting 
opiate  for  a  sinner's  conscience.  I  like 
to  think  how  the  minister's  voice  would 
ring  through  the  meeting-house  as 
he  would  assure  his  flock  that  modern 
improvements  in  the  work  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  cannot  be  considered  law- 
ful substitutes ;  and  that  to  measure 
charity  by  the  institution  is  as  pre- 
posterous as  to  measure  grace  by  the 
cord,  or  penitence  by  the  bushel. 

It  will  seem  to  savor  of  temerity  in 
a  layman  to  adumbrate,  in  this  hazy 
fashion,  the  discourse  that  might  be 
preached  from  the  text  furnished  by 
this  famous  monument.  Those  who 
would  judge  how  luminously  the  sub- 
ject could  be  displayed  by  one  expert  in 
sacred  oratory  are  referred  to  the  ser- 
mon upon  Ananias,  already  mentioned 
as  having  suggested  its  full  capa- 
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bilities.  Look  it  up  among  the  back 
numbers  of  your  "  Christian  Regis- 
ter/' and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
it  were  worth  while  to  assist  at  the 
rhetorical  inflation  of  this  exceedingly 
commonplace  Croesus,  for  the  sake  of 
witnessing  the  skilful  punctures  by 
which  the  gas  would  be  let  out  of  him, 
in  order  that  what  remained  might  be 
held  up  as  a  warning  before  the 
world. 

Thank  Heaven,  we  have  all  met 
some  Samaritans  of  the  good  old 
school!  —  men  who  might  have  died 
rich,  and  afflicted  us  with  an  institu- 
tion, had  they  not  distributed  their 
wealth  in  unrecorded  ways  as  they 
journeyed  on.  They  never  enjoyed 
the  prestige  of  being  millionnaires, 
and  made  no  bids  for  the  unctuous 
eulogiums  of  pious  ignorance ;  but,  in 
their  day  and  generation,  they  created 
force.  Vainly  the  physicist  may  ob- 
ject, that  no  man  can  create  force, 
but  only  change  its  direction.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  force  which  moves 
matter,  but  of  that  which  sways 
mind  ;  and  it  is  an  allowable  figure 
of  speech  to  say  that  this  force  is 
created,  or,  if  you  like,  brought 
down  into  this  lower  world,  by  the 
intelligent  self-sacrifice  of  man. 

Let  me  add  a  few  paragraphs  which 
may  suggest  additional  matter  for 
this  sermon,  whenever  some  good  min- 
ister of  the  broad  church  shall  be 
moved  to  preach  it. 

To  seem  charitable  is  about  the 
easiest  sort  of  imposture  that  a  knave 
cfin  undertake.  To  be  charitable  is 
the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the  worthiest, 
task  that  a  saint  can  set  himself.  But, 
if  our  average  saint  would  attempt  his 
charity  by  large  and  conspicuous  meth- 
ods, I  fear  that  he  must  somewhat 
abridge  his  devotions  in  order  to  de- 
vote more  of  his  time  to  patient  think- 
ing and  exact  research.  "  Not  one  man 


in  a  million,"  exclaims  Mr.  Parton, 
"  knows  how  to  give  away  a  million 
of  dollars  so  that  it  will  not  do  more 
harm  than  good."  At  first  we  may 
be  startled  at  the  seeming  exaggera- 
tion of  such  a  dictum;  but,  the  farther 
we  penetrate  into  the  depth  and  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  the  nearer  it 
approximates  the  truth.  We  can  see 
a  few  facts  smiling  harmless  upon  the 
surface ;  but  there  are  a  thousand 
awkward  facts  beneath  the  surface 
whose  nature  we  must  infer.  How 
solemn  is  our  warning  from  that  mass 
of  pauperism  which  afflicts  England, 
and  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so 
largely  the  product  of  a  hasty  and 
spurious  philanthropy  !  Mr.  Thomas 
Beggs  has  published  a  striking  paper 
confirming,  by  facts  and  figures,  the 
conclusions  of  the  best  students  of 
social  science.  He  claims  that  the 
enormous  sums  annually  spent  in 
charity  in  London  increase  the  dis- 
tress they  pretend  to  relieve.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Greg,  who  seldom  uses  language 
without  weighing  its  full  meaning, 
has  recently  written,  "  The  form 
which  charity  has  a  tendency  to  as- 
sume in  societies,  so  complicated  as  all 
civilized  societies  are  growing  now, 
is  such  as  to  drain  the  practice  of 
nearly  all  its  incidental  good.  Char- 
itable endowments  and  bequests  are 
ingenious  contrivances  for  diffusing 
the  most  wide-spread  pauperism." 

Without  implying  that  no  more 
institutions  should  be  founded,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that,  the  wiser  a 
man  is,  the  more  cautious  he  will  be 
in  assuming  the  great  responsibility 
of  their  creation.  Doubtless  there 
are  ways  in  which  rich  men  may 
harmlessly,  and  even  worthily,  per- 
petuate names;  but  they  must  be 
taught  what  care  is  to  be  exercised, 
if  this  is  to  be  innocently  done.  En- 
dowments, place  them  where  you 
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will,  produce  indirect  effects  that 
were  never  looked  for.  Certainly 
Mr.  Astor's  gift  of  a  free  library  to 
the  city  of  New  York  would  appear 
to  be  a  form  of  charity  thart  could 
give  nothing  but  good  results;  and 
yet  a  leading  journal  of  that  city 
has  undertaken  to  show  that  this  in- 
stitution has  injured  the  literary 
resources  of  New  York,  and  driven 
scholars  to  Boston  to  obtain  books 
which  a  free  metropolitan  library 
would  otherwise  have  supplied.  I 
am  far  from  asserting  that  this 
opinion  is  correct ;  but  the  fact  that 
responsible  persons  have  adopted  it 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gentleman,  who,  not  long 
ago,  gave  a  beautiful  building  to 
contain  the  free  public  library  of 
Concord,  found  an  unexceptionable 
channel  for  his  munificence ;  but  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  value  of  that  gift  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  it  was  given 
in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
that  he  gave  his  time  and  intelli- 
gence to  a  loving  superintendence  of 
its  structure.  Endowments  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  higher  edu- 
cation would  seem  to  be  among  the 
surest  means  of  bestowing  posthu- 
mous benefits  upon  the  community; 
but,  to  insure  this,  the  property 
must  be  left,  free  of  restrictions,  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  successive 
generations  who  are  to  use  it.  Presi- 
dent Porter  assures  us,  thaff  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  bequeathed  by 
rich  men.  to  found  superfluous  col- 
leges and  pretended  universities  have 
been  wasted,  and  ivorse  than  wasted. 
And  the.  judgment  of  this  eminent 
gentleman  has  been  indorsed  by 
many  of  our  most  competent  educa- 
tors.  When,  therefore,  the  average 
millionnaire  is  debating,  after  Pope's 
well-known  alternative,  whether  to 


"  endow  a  college  or  a  cat,"  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  select  the  cat,  who 
will  in  time  live  out  her  nine  lives, 
and  restore  the  property  to  the  natu- 
ral uses  of  the  community.  The 
demoralizing  sequences,  in  one  case, 
would  soon  come  to  an  end :  in  the 
other,  they  might  extend  over  cen- 
turies. 

There  is  sometimes  a  fallacious 
way  of  estimating  the  utility  of  an 
endowment  for  e'ducation,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  notice.  Sydney 
Smith  tells  us  that  colleges  take  to 
themselves  credit  for  all  the  intellect 
which  they  do  not  succeed  in  paralyz- 
ing. And  it  is  certain  that  other 
endowed  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  gifted  with  similar  powers  of 
appropriation.  Doubtless  the  secta- 
rian school  that  Brown  founded  a 
century  ago  can  show  a  list  of  emi- 
nent jurists,  authors,  and  divines, 
whom  it  claims  to  have  educated. 
But,  born  into  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity, these  gifted  men  would  have 
found  education  somewhere  ;  and  it  is 
at  least  supposable  that  the  education 
might  have  been  better  adapted  to 
their  needs,  had  it  been  controlled  by 
the  ideas  of  a  living  generation, 
instead  of  those  of  the  dead  Mr. 
Brown.  It  may  have  happened 
that  some  of  these  gifted  men  were 
neither  religious  men,  nor  even 
moral  men,  just  because  religion  and 
morality  were  presented  to  them  all 
twisted  up  with  Brown's  scheme  of 
theology,  which  they  found  repulsive 
to  reason  and  conscience. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter 
requesting  me  to  unite  with  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  com- 
munity in  bringing  the  name  of  an 
able  and  successful  teacher  before  the 
trustees  of  a  certain  endowed  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  youth.  A 
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prominent  position  in  the  institution 
was  to  be  filled ;  and  professors  and 
divines  who  were  interested  in  edu- 
cation voluntarily  came  forward  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  claims^  of  a 
certain  gentleman  might  be  consid- 
ered. They  offered  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  his  scholar- 
ship, the  purity  of  his  character,  and 
the  power  of  his  moral  influence  as 
an  educator.  He  was  known  to  be 
a  church  attendant  and  a  supporter 
of  Christian  institutions.  I  sought 
"an  interview  with  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  only  to  be  told, 
with  all  courtesy,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  give  any  consideration  to  the 
strongly-attested  claims  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  question.  He  kindly 
explained  to  me  his  views  of  his 
duty  as  the  sworn  administrator  of 
a  certain  trust;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  correct. 
And  this  was  the  saddest  feature  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  gentleman, 
whose  peculiar  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion was  urged  by  the  best  mem  of 
his  day,  had  one  fatal  defect.  He 
could  not  declare  his  belief  that 
certain  doctrines  were  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  Upon  this  point  he 
shared  the  doubts,  not  only  of  many 
religious  and  learned  laymen,  but  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  divines 
whom  the  world  calls  theologians. 
"  If  every  ducat  in  the  six  thousand 
ducats  that  you  offer  me  were  in  six 
parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat,"  de- 
clares Shylock,  "I  will  not  take 
them :  I  will  have  my  pound  of 
Christian  flesh."  "If  every  testimo- 
nial to  the  worth  of  your  candidate 
were  multiplied  by  six,  and  then 
again  by  six  hundred,'5  virtually  ex- 
claims the  deceased  founder,  "  I  will 
not  look  at  them:  I  will  have  my 
pound  of  dogmatic  theology."  Of 
all  the  doleful  sounds  from  the  tombs 


to  which  the  hymn  challenges  our 
attention, '  there  can  be  few  more 
doleful  than  this. 

Need  it  b0  suggested  how  endow- 
ments made"  from  honorable  motives, 
and  able  to  show  a  record  of  appar- 
ent utility,  may  become  grievous 
temptations  to  third-rate  men ;  lead- 
ing tljem  to  sophisticate  with  their 
intellects  for  the  sake  of  holding 
places  of  profit  and  influence  to 
which  they  have  no  just  title?  I 
have  no  word  to  say  against  creeds 
and  tenets  and  articles,  when  they 
are  found  in  their  proper  places. 
They  are  to  be  respected  so  long  as 
they  are  the  natural  outcomes  of  the 
thought  and  knowledge  of  living 
men.  •  Doubtless,  he  does  well  who 
assigns  a  portion  of  his  annual  earn- 
.ings'to  pay  the /current  expenses  of 
preaching  a  doctrine  which  his  judg- 
ment heartily  accepts.  In  that  case, 
he  will  see  that  his  faith  is  inculcated 
by  men  who  thoroughly  believe  it, 
and  in  whom  he  thoroughly  trusts. 
He  will  constitute  himself  a  critic 
to  see  that  his  money  is  economical- 
ly used,  and  will  study  the  'results 
that  its  annual  expenditure  produces. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  money  in 
order  that  zeal,  which  burns  brightly 
in  living  hearts,  may  blaze  before  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
leave  an  income  which  may  soon 
come  to  pay  unscrupulous  persons 
for  simulating  zeal  for  dogmas  that 
have  lost  their  vitality.  Th£  spirit 
of  man  is  undergoing  a  development 
as  regular  as  that  of  the  world  which 
he  inhabits.  Our  systems  and  be- 
liefs should  never  be  closed  against 
the  correction  of  *a  new  experience. 
The  good  Puritan,  Kobinson,  an- 
nounced a  fundamental  principle  of 
Democracy,"' as  well  as  of  Protestant- 
ism, when  he  said,  "I  am  very 
confident  the  Lord  has  more  truth 
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yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy 
Word."  Yes,  and  outside  of  his 
Holy  Word  too.  There  is  a  narrow 
sphere  in  which  it  is  our  right  and 
duty  to  judge.  Let  us  not  dare  to 
exceed  it. 

While  this  writing  lies  wet  upon 
my  desk,  I  happen  to  take  up  a  news- 
paper, and  find  a  hitter  complaint  of 
the  evil  wrought  hy  a  sect  which  has 
charge  of  a  certain  endowed  school. 
These  religionists,  who  are  able  to 
control  the  vote  of  the  town,  are  rep- 
resented as  opposing  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools  in  order  that 
the  people  might  be  compelled  to  use 
their  sectarian  institution.  "  And  in 
consequence,"  affirms  the  complainant, 
"the  common  schools  are  crowded, 
unclassified,  and  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  place."  The 
name  of  the  town  is  not  here  given, 
because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  charges  can  be  substan- 
tiated in  this  special  case.  But  it  is 
evident  that  such  results  are  not  un- 
likely to  follow  sectarian  endowments, 
unless  they  are  made  and  administered 
with  far  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence. 

I  met  a  chance  acquaintance  in  the 
cars,  the  other  day ;  and  we  happened 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Forrest's  posthumous 
liberality,  which  is  to  provide  a  home 
for  decayed  actors.  My  companion 
seemed  much  struck  with  the  idea, 
and  remarked  that  Christendom  was 
sorely  fh  need  of  houses  of  refuge  for 
reduced  clergymen.  He  suggested 
that  our  millionnaires,  without  more 
ado,  should  provide  a  plentiful  supply 
of  these  institutions.  I  ventured  to 
doubt  the  wisdom,  of  such  endow- 
ments ;  and  our  conversation  ran  some- 
thing like  this  :  — 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  believe 
in  clergymen  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  I  were  to  men- 


tion the  half-dozen  men  whose  ser- 
vices our  community  could  least  spare, 
I  am  sure  that  three  of  the  names 
would  be  those  of  clergymen." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  reduced  clergymen 
to  fill  such  institutions  ?  " 

"Far  from  it.  I  believe  that  if 
you  went  through  the  alphabet,  found- 
ing homes  for  all  distressed  persons, 
from  afflicted  apothecaries  to  unlucky 
undertakers,  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  filling  them. 
In  some  cases,  you  might  have  to  wait 
a  little  while,  till  your  institution  had 
time  to  create  its  supply.  But,  so  far 
as  clergymen  are  concerned,  even  that 
inconvenience  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Why,  we  have  been  told 
by  a  leading  Presbyterian  journal, 
that,  in  the  single  sect  that  it  repre- 
sents, there  are  about  fifteen  hundred 
clergymen,  educated  at  the  expense 
of  charitable  contributions,  who  are 
without  pulpits,  and  disconnected 
entirely  from  ministerial  work.  And 
this  estimate,  we  are  assured,  does  not 
include  editors,  teachers,  professors, 
and  secretaries  of  various  religious  so- 
cieties. And  so,  you  see,  the  fact  that 
A.  has  founded  an  institution  to  educate 
superfluous  clergymen  is  very  likely 
to  cause  B.  to  found  another  institu- 
tion to  provide  for  them.  And  our 
neighbor  the  legislator,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car,  will  kindly  exempt 
both  institutions  from  taxation ; 
first  taxing  the  people  to  create  super- 
fluous clergymen,  and  then  taxing 
them  again  to  support  them  because 
they  are  superfluous.  And  all  three 
may  be  very  honest  persons,  who  think 
they  are  doing  right,  just  because  they 
do  not  think  much  about  it." 

As  an  arrival  at  the  station  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  our  talk,  I  here  add  a  few 
words  in  modification  of  a  doctrine, 
which  my  friend  may  have  thought 
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harshly  stated :  —  It  is  right  for  you 
or  me  to  assist  a  minister  towards 
whom  the  parish  he  has  served 
declines  to  fulfil  its  duty.  But  to 
advertise  such  assistance,  through  the 
perpetual  motion  of  an  institution,  is 
only  to  make  parishes  more  unjust, 
and  ministers  less  self-reliant.  There 
are  some  ministers  whose  want  of 
success  has  been  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pews,  and  not  that  of  the 
pulpit.  It  is  well  to  consider  if  we 
cannot  give  them  a  hearing,  and  do 
something  for  them  in  an  unostenta- 
tious way.  But  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive forms  that  sympathy  can  take  is 
in  economizing  the  strength,  and  spar- 
ing the  nerves,  of  a  successful  minister. 
And  I  now  use  the  word  Italicised  in 
no  professional  or  exclusive  sense, 
believing  that  the  Church  has  no  mo- 
nopoly of  these  rare  servants  of  human- 
ity. But  if  your  clergyman  chances 
to  be  one  of  them ;  if  you  know 
that  he  is  successful  in  forming  brave 
and  noble  characters ;  if  you  see  that 
he  is  a  precious  nucleus  around  which 
men  come  in  contact  with  what  is  best 
in  each  other,  —  be  assured  that  any 
aid  you  can  give  him  is  well  bestowed. 
You  may  add  twenty  years  to  his  life 
by  seeing  that  he.  has  a  good  rest  in 
the  summer,  and  by  cushioning  off 
the  petty  financial  perplexities  which 
drain  the  costly  vitality  he  should 
give  the  world.  The  service-book 
surely  intimates  our  human  duty  in 
its  solemn  litany.  Let  us  remember 
the  petition  which  takes  precedence 
of  the  prayer,  —  "  to  comfort  and  help 
the  weak-hearted."  '•  To  strengthen 
such  as  do  stand"  is  often  to  reach 
the  weak-hearted,  who  require  com- 
fort, in  the  surest  way. 

Let  me  not  be  unjust  to  institutions 
that  run  upon  the  income  of  a  fund, 
and  are  independent  of  public  criti- 


cism. Some  of  them  have  their  uses; 
but  most  of  them  are  poor  substitutes 
for  individual  thought  applied  fresh 
and  living  to  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Let  us  remember  their  limits :  they 
may  be  good  instruments  of  charity, 
but  bad  directors  of  it.  If  we  wish 
to  avail  ourselves  of  their  agency,  it 
is  better  to  perfect  the  freest  and  best 
of  existing  institutions  than  to  found 
new  ones.  I  see  by  the  paper  that 
an  eminent  jurist  has  returned  his 
fee  for  lectures  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  directed  that  the  money 
shall  be  expended  in  buying  books 
for  its  library.  In  the  same  journal 
I  read  that  a  well-known  physician 
has  given  ten  microscopes  to  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  to  be  loaned 
to  students  who  are  unable  to  buy 
such  instruments.  Here  are  exam- 
ples of  wise  and  useful  benefactions. 
Gifts  to  institutions  of  learning,  by 
men  whose  daily  work  makes  them 
competent  judges  of  their  require- 
ments, are  always  in  order.  Existing 
endowments  for  advanced  education, 
when  untrammelled  by  theological  con- 
ditions, would  seem  to  be  among  the 
best  claimants  for  liberality.  These 
may  be  judiciously  increased  by  those 
who,  having  examined  their  past  and 
present  work,  are  satisfied  that  they 
will  accept  the  knowledge  and  meet 
requirements  of  the  future. 

But  the  best  charity  is  that  virtue 
which  insensibly  passes  out  from  a 
good  man  as  he  goes  about  his  daily 
business.  He  does  not  undertake  to 
do  other  people's  work  in  other  gen- 
erations ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hale  writes  it, 
"lends  a  hand"  in  his  own.  He  has 
not  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  beautiful  parable,  whose  teaching 
is  as  consonant  with  sound  political 
economy  as  it  is  with  the  essential 
spirit  of  Christianity.  "Doubly  effi- 
cacious," writes  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
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"are  all  assuagings  of  distress  insti- 
gated by  sympathy ;  for  not  only  do 
they  remedy  the  particular  evils  to 
be  met,  but  they  help  to  mould  hu- 
manity into  a  form  by  which  such 
evils  will  one  day  be  precluded.'7  No 
foolish,  ostentatious  alms-giving,  -de- 
moralising alike  to  giver  and  receiver, 
is  the  lesson  of  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  relief  is  not  yielded 
to  clamorous  importunity,  but  flows 
from  an  honest  human  emotion.  It 
represents  a  form  of  "utility"  which 
the  trained  intelligence  of  the  philos- 
opher .  cannot  question.  Does  there 
seem  to  be  a  gain  in  physical  power 
when  we  attempt  to  do  our  good 
things  by  proxy  ?  There  is  too  fre- 
quently a  loss  of  moral  power  that  will 
more  than  balance  it. 

Whenever  my  sermon  comes  to  be 
preached  by  a  real  minister  in  a  real 
meeting-house,  certain  questions  may 
suggest  themselves  to  the  pews,  which 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  touch  from 
the  pulpit :  — -  How  far  is  it  right  for 
our  democratic  society  to  allow  the 
accidental  possessors  of  its  wealth 
to  impose  upon  other  generations 
their  special  theological  dogmas,  or 
their  crude  notions  of  mechanical 
charity?  Should  we  not  claim  for 
our  children  the  same  freedom,  which, 
in  theory  at  least,  we  are  never  tired 
of  asking  for  ourselves  ?  Let  it  be 
granted  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  expe- 
dient that  certain  living  men  should 
be  permitted,  through  their  property, 
to  direct  the  forces  of  the  community 
to  an  extent  absurdly  exceeding  their 
merit.'  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  it? 
Are  legislators  bound  to  respect  the 
ideas  of  short-sighted  testators  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  respected 
in  America  ?  The  debt  which  every 
successful  man  owes  to  the  commu- 
nity is  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 
And,  if  it  be-  a  good  debt,  has  the 


debtor  a  right  to' decree  his  own  legal 
tender  in  paying  it?  Should  igno- 
rant and  selfish  persons,  or  even  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  have  managed 
to  scrape  up  riches,  be  permitted  to 
place  obstructions  in  the  way  of  that 
healthy  modification  of  human  opin- 
ion which  an  advancing  society  must 
constantly  demand  ?  Judicious  read- 
ers will  perceive  that  a  consideration 
of  these  questions  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  present  paper.  I  have  taken 
care  to  shield  myself  behind  an  ample 
precedent  in  suggesting  that  satire 
might  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  sermon. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  po- 
litical meditations  should  be  mingled 
with  our  sabbath  instruction. 

That  well-known  Celtic  personage, 
whose  nationality  is  honored  by  the 
prefix  of  the  definite  article,  once  de- 
clared that  he  had  decided  to  do  noth- 
ing for  posterity,  seeing  that  no  evi- 
dence was  forthcoming  to  show  that 
posterity  had  ever  done  any  thing  for 
him.  Now,  if  "the  Irishman"  had 
ever  heard  of  Lord  Mansfield's  advice 
to  the  colonial  judge,  and  had  followed 
it  by  giving  his  decision  without  an- 
nouncing his  reasons,  it  might  take 
more  than  an  average  chief-justice  to 
pronounce  a  sounder  judgment.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  how  the  honest 
fellow  shook  himself  clear  of  a  begging 
phantom,  and  went  about  his  daily 
work  in  his  healthy  Irish  way.  I  am 
sure  that  his  subsequent  history  must 
have  corresponded  with  that  of  many 
of  his  worthy  countrymen  whom  we 
all  have  known.  Totally  disregarding 
the  importunities  of  this  very  necessir 
tous  posterity,  our  good  Irishman  uses 
his  humble  gains  to  help  those  who 
have  only  the  claims  of  living  men  and 
women.  He  denies  himself  the  com- 
forts that  his  labor  might  purchase, 
in  order  to  send  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  old  land.  He  brings  to 
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his  adopted  country  warm  hearts  and 
willing  hands,  —  the  healthy  women 
and  sturdy  men  whom  we  want.  After 
these  duties  are  discharged,  he  still 
denies  himself  in  order  to  invest  in  a 
bit  of  land  that  will  root  his  children 
to  the  soil,  and  give  the  best  guaranty 
of  their  useful  citizenship.  If  I  could 
identify  "the  Irishman  "  with  a  hum- 
ble friend  of  mine,  I  should  credit  him 
with  fidelity  and  honor  that  might 
serve  as  ideal  types  of  those  not  too 
common  virtues.  Wherever  a  gener- 
ous fellowship  can  smooth  life  a  little 
for  his  kindred  and  neighbors,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  him.  But,  alas!  this 
brave  and  kindly  worker  has  done 
nothing  for  posterity ;  and  when,  at 
last,  he  stands  before  the  Celestial 
Gates,  he  is  elbowed  aside  by  pompous 
old  Demas,  who  bears  a  cork  model 
of  his  Institute  in  one  hand,  and  a 
photograph  of  his  monument  in  the 
other.  And  now  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  this  bewildered  foreigner  regrets 
his  saying  about  posterity,  to  which 
the  facetious  column  in  a  thousand 
American  newspapers  gave  such  wide 
publicity.  Where  are  his  obituaries, 
his  funeral  sermons,  his  "notices  of 
the  press  "  ?  —  testimonials  which  his 
magnificent  competitor  so  confidently 
presents  for  the  inspection  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
astonishment  of  the  famous  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  when  informed  that  he 
had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life, 
without  knowing  it,  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  immaterial  world.  One 
would  like  to  see  the  smile  breaking 
over  that  pleasant  Irish  face  as  St. 


Peter  assures  its  possessor,  that,  de- 
spite his  emphatic  determination,  he 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
posterity,  and  this  in  th$  only  certain 
and  efficient  way.  Vainly  the  aston- 
ished Demas  points  to  his  lying  epi- 
taph, and  to  the  Institute  which  his 
money  has  set  to  grinding  chaff  to 
mock  a  hungry  world.  His.  masque- 
rad,e  in  the  character  of  the  Better 
Samaritan  here  comes  to  an  end. 
The  Saint  quotes  the  text  touching 
the  danger  of  being  wise  above  what 
is  written,  and  assures  him  that  no 
one  who  undertakes  to  be  any  better 
than  the  Good  Samaritan  can  pass 
a  conservative  janitor  like  himself. 

It  is  time  that  these  random  sug- 
gestions were  brought  to  a  close.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  may  soon  hear  this 
sermon  delivered  in  full,  as  one  of  our 
eloquent  divines  would  know  how  to 
do  it.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  you 
will  enjoy  it  all  the  more  from  having 
previously  studied  my  dry  libretto, 
which  lacks  all  the  splendors  of  rheto- 
ric, and  the  impressiveness  of  pulpit 
pause  and  emphasis.  Perhaps  some 
one  will  say  that  it  is  not  respectful 
to  anticipate  the  teachings  of  the  sa- 
cred desk.  Have  we  not  all  enough  to 
do  in  reducing  to  practice  the  instruc- 
tions of  last  Sunday's  discourse  ?  If, 
indeed,  there  has  been  any  profane 
intrusion  among  solemn  mysteries,  an 
innocence  of  intention  can  certainly 
be  pleaded.  Would  that  I  were  com- 
petent to  dismiss  with  the  usual  bene- 
diction all  readers  who  will  lay  to 
heart  the  lesson  my  unpreached  ser- 
mon should  convey. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles,  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends." 

KOLFE  had  some  letters  to  write 
the  next  morning  for  the  cluh  of 
which  he  was  secretary;  and  Hali- 
burton,  taking  a  stout  walking-stick 
and  a  cigar  or  two,  started  out  for 
a  "  constitutional "  about  noon,  to 
stretch  himself  before  lunch,  and 
shake  off  the  cobwebby  effects  of  his 
last  night's  dissipation,  —  "  the  first 
powwow  among  the  pale-faces,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  that  he  had  frequented 
for  many  long  months. 

He  struck  out,  with  a  long,  swing- 
ing stride,  for  Georgetown  Heights, 
passing  many  strolling  strangers 
brought  together  by  the  gay  season, 
and  indulging  in  the  shifting  reflec- 
tions natural  to  one  who  finds  himself 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  city  life,  with 
its  busy  hum,  after  a  long  season 
spent  in  the  dreamy  solitude  of  the 
plains,  or  the  equally  dreamy  atmos- 
phere of  the  Spanish  regions  in  which 
Haliburton  had  passed  the  last  year 
or  two  of  his  life.  Could  these  rest- 
less, hurrying  beings  about  him  be 
of  the  same  human  kind  as  the  slug- 
gish, taciturn  red-skins  with  whom 
he  had  had  so  much  to  do  in  days 
gone  by,  or  the  jealous-eyed,  nimble- 
handed  race  of  Mexicans,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  his  feats  of  horseman- 
sbip  in  Southern  California?  How 
could  they  be  content  with  the  nar- 
row line  of  duties  of  "the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker," 
with  driving  a  quill  across  the  pages 


of  ever-opening  ledgers,  quibbling 
over  the  infinitesimal  minor  points  of 
law,  putting  together  with  painful 
labor  a  mass  of  disjointed  horrors  for 
an  evening  newspaper,  and  walking 
generally  the  treadmill  of  confined 
vocations,  when  there  was  a  possibility 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  larger, 
more  heroic  life  of  the  woods  and  the 
plains,  of  bivouacs  under  the  silent 
stars,  and  a  mediaeval  knight-errantry 
rosy  with  dreams  of  doughty  deeds 
and  chivalrous  rescues  ? 

The  Persian's  sum  of  education, 
"to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  speak  the 
truth/7  seemed  to  him,  in  this  stage 
of  his  experience,  to  be  about  all  that 
was  desirable,  after  all ;  except,  that 
with  his  new  light,  and  the  vision  of 
loveliness  to  which  Eolfe  had  presented 
him  last  evening,  he  might  be  inclined 
to  say,  "to  ride,  to  love,  and  speak 
the  truth." 

This  train  of  thought  led  him  nat- 
urally to  Miss  Meredith  and  the 
strangely-intense  interest  with  which 
she  already  inspired  him.  He  reviewed 
all  the  events  of  the  "  German,"  to  her 
very  accents,  and  the  turn  of  her  eyes ; 
and,  while  he  could  remember  many 
things  for  which  he  felt  that  he  should 
always  be  grateful,  he  was  pained,  on 
putting  all  his  memories  together,  to 
conclude  that  she  had  treated  with 
equal  cordiality,  and  equally  charming 
manner,  all  the  admirers  that  had 
pressed  about  her  during  the  even- 
ing. He  was  foolish  to  expect  that 
any  particular  partiality  should  be 
shown  to  himself,  especially  on  the 
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first  evening  of  Ins  acquaintance ;  and 
yet,  so  complete  was  his  own  subjuga- 
tion, that  he  built  hopes,  and  dreamed 
dreams,  on  every  casual  remark  of 
hers,  and  could  not  but  hope  for  some 
sign  from  her  that  she  regarded  him 
in  a  different  light  from  others.  Talk- 
ing and  dancing  with  her,  and  watch- 
ing her  as  he  leaned  against  the 
window-frame,  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  scarcely  appreciable  difference 
in  her  treatment  of  the  throng  that 
continually  besieged  her,  begging  for 
"  turns,"  or  sitting  by  her  side  when 
she  was  tired. 

He  was  revolving  such  thoughts  in 
his  'mind,  wondering  if  she  were  a 
flirt,  like  so  many  others,  and  uncon- 
sciously putting  himself  on  his  guard, 
and  had  descended  from  the  Heights, 
after  a  wonderful  coup-d-opM  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  winding  reaches  of 
the  Potomac,  when,  as  he  entered 
the  suburbs,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
graceful  figure  of  a  woman  emerging 
from  a  low  hovel  a  few  rods  ahead  of 
him,  and  walking  slowly,  with  bended 
head,  away  from  him.  His  rapid 
stride  soon  brought  him  to  the  side  of 
the  lady  j  and,  though  his  instinct  had 
told  him  who  it  must  be,  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  was  such  as  to  throw 
a  tone  of  surprise  into  his  greeting 
as  she  turned  her  head  slightly  at  his 
solid  tramp. 

"  Why,  Miss  Meredith,  is  this  you  ? 
What  are  you  doing  in  this  forlorn 
street?" 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Haliburton. 
Oh,  nothing !  Only  taking  something 
to  a  poor  bedridden  old  woman  out 
here." 

"  How  good  of  you  ! " 

"  Good  !  Not  at  all.  If  you  saw 
the  pleasure  of  the  poor  old  woman, 
you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  taking 
the  slight  trouble  that  it  costs  me  to 
go  and  see  her.  Only  think,  Mr. 
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Haliburton,  of  her  not  having  been 
out  of  the  house  for  nine  years  ;  and 
such  a  house ! "  she  said,  with  half- 
drooping  eyes,  looking  up  at  him. 
And  Haliburton  noticed,  what  he  had 
not  seen  in  the  tense  excitement  of 
the  "  German,"  that  her  face  in  re- 
pose had  an  almost  sad,  yearning 
expression,  as  though  the?  eyes  were 
filled  with  unshed  tears,  and  she  were 
embracing  a  whole  world  of  misery 
and  crying  distress  with  the  holy  calm 
of  her  sympathy.  Haliburton's  heart 
went  out  to  her  as  never  before,  as  he 
saw  this  angelic  face,  touched,  appar- 
ently, with  pity  for  all  the  woe  that  is 
and  has  been ;  and  looking  at  the 
nun-like  simplicity  of  her  walking- 
suit,  and  the  quiet  of  her  manner,  he 
could  not  realize  that  this  was  the 
same  creature  that  flashed  with  radi- 
ant smiles  and  buoyant  spirits  in  the 
splendor  of  last  night's  "  German,"  the 
queen  of  the  Social  world. 

Thinking  thus,  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
say,— 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Meredith ;  but 
really  you  are  the  last  person  in  the 
world  that  I  should  have  expected  to 
see  in  this  place,  and  on  such  an  er- 
rand as  this." 

"  Ah  !  But,  Mr.  Haliburton,  do  you 
take  me  for  a  mere  butterfly  ?  Very 
well.  You  are  such  tyrants,  such 
dogmatists,  you  men !  You  call  us 
blue-stockings  if  we  do  any  thing 
pronounced  or  vigorous  :  you  sneer 
at  us  as  butterflies  if  we  laugh  and 
dance,  and  enjoy  ourselves,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  life  bright  and  pleas- 
ant for  those  about  us." 

"Oh,  Miss  Meredith!"—- 

"But  I  insist.  And  when  we  try 
to  do  what  little  we  can  in  the  small 
sphere  allowed  us  (which  is  very 
small),  you  call  us  out  of  place,"  she 
added  with  a  quiver  of  pride. 
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"  A  thousand  pardons !  I  assure 
you,  I  meant  quite  the  contrary.  I 
certainly  think  that  you  are  more 
properly  in  your  true  place  when  on 
such  errands  of  mercy  as  this,  than 
when  dancing  till  morning,  and  feast- 
ing on  diplomatic  flattery.  Only  I 
never  thought  that  the  two  could  "be 
associated  in  one  person,  and,  last  of 
all,  in  you,  who  seem  to  revel  so  in 
gayety." 

Tom  had  bungled  sadly  in  trying 
to  explain  himself,  and  could  have 
said  nothing  more  likely  to  nettle 
Miss  Meredith  than  these  last  words 
of  his.  All  the  look  of  tenderness 
left  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them 
flashing  upon  him,  while  she  said 
sharply,  — 

"  '  Feasting  on  diplomatic  flattery ! 
revelling  in  gayety ! '  Pray,  Mr.  Hal- 
iburton,  where  have  you  learned  so 
much  of  diplomatic  life,  that  you  can 
pretend  to  know  its  sfyle  of  talk? 
On  the  sheep-plains  of  California  ? 
I  should  imagine  so.  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  some  very  good 
friends  in  the  diplomatic  corps ;  and  I 
cannot  allow  any  one  to  cast  slurs  upon 
them,  as  you  have  just  done.  And 
'  revelling  in  gayety  ! '  Indeed  !  Has 
one  evening's  experience  given  you 
the  rigjit  to  sum  up  my  enjoyment  in 
this  light  fashion  ?  It's  all  very  well 
for  you  men,  who  have  your  careers 
and  your  work,  to  hurl  ridicule  at  us 
girls,  and  call  us  frivolous  and  foolish. 
But  what  in  the  world  do  you  allow 
us  to  do  which  is  calculated  to  make 
us  other  than  frivolous  and  foolish  ? 
Don't  you  suppose  there  are  plenty  of 
us  who  would  join  you  in  any  thing 
which  would  tend  to  make  life  nobler 
and  grander,  to  carry  help  to  the  poor, 
and  put  to  shame  the  frivolity  of 
which  you  complain,  if  you  only 
gave  us  a  chance?  And,  when  we 
try  to  do  something  in  this  way  on 


our  own  account,  you  call  us  out  of 
place.  I  had  looked  for  something 
better  from  you,  Mr.  Haliburton. 
Good-morning.  Shall  I  s.ee  you  at 
Madame  de  Botonde's  reception  to- 
night ?  » 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Tom,  lifting 
his  hat  as  Miss  Meredith  entered  her 
house,  and  turning  homeward  in  a 
thoroughly  dazed  and  uncomfortable 
mood. 

He  cursed  himself  for  his  mal- 
adroitness  in  allowing  this  outbreak, 
especially  as  he  really  at  heart  ad- 
mired her  far  more  for  this  evidence 
of  her  tenderness  towards  the  poor ; 
but  she  had  misconstrued  his  first 
remark  for  a  slur  upon  her  sex,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  this  mono- 
logue without  giving  him  the  chance 
to  reply.  Throughout  it,  also,  she 
showed  a  sort  of  haughty  pride,  as  of 
one  who  will  not  brook  interference, 
which  could  not  fail  to  inspire  him 
with  deepest  respect,  mingled  with 
awe,  for  her  marked  individuality. 

What  filled  him  with  most  surprise, 
however,  was  to  reflect  in  how  many 
different  characters  he  had  already 
seen  this  heterogeneous  young  woman 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  —  first  as  the  belle  of  the  sea- 
son, scattering  smiles  on  her  train  of 
admirers  in  all  the  sensuous  surround- 
ings of  the  ball-room  ;  then  as  a  min- 
istering angel,  carrying  comfort  to  a 
lone  sick  woman,  and  picking  her 
way  through  a  squalid  back-street ; 
then  as  the  champion,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  corps  diplomatique,  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  was  a  snare 
and  pitfall  for  the  unwary,  made  up 
of  men  half  Machiavelli,  half  Mephis- 
topheles ;  and  lastly,  with  words  on 
her  lips  condemning  frivolity,  pre- 
paring to  relapse  into  the  woman  of 
the  world  in  the  evening. 

What   wonder  that   his    thoughts 
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were  strangely  confused  and  contra- 
dictory, and  that  he  could  not  help 
inquiring  of  himself  which  could  be 
her  true  role,  whether  she  knew  her 
own  mind,  and  if  she  could  really  be 
the  ideal  for  whicn  he  had  yearned ! 
At  any  rate,  he  was  sure  that  she  was 
tremendously  exciting,  with  her  vari- 
ous phases  of  character,  her  high 
pride,  and  her  fascinating  beauty ;  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  if  nothing 
more,  prompted  him  to  "  keep  to  the 
war-path,"  as  he  would  have  said, 
though  he  had  to  fight  with  a  wily 
foe.  He  was  resolved,  that,  in  the 
evening,  he  would  at  least  apologize 
for  his  seeming  rudeness  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  explain  himself. 

Madame  De  Rotonde's  reception 
in  the  evening  was  brilliant  beyond 
comparison.  Rolfe  and  Haliburton 
arrived  early,  and,  after  a  graceful 
greeting  from  the  hostess,  watched  the 
gathering  nationalities  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  reception-room  ;  Rolfe  enu- 
merating sotto  voce'ihe  dignity,  vir- 
tues, and  vices  of  the  various  distin- 
guished diplomates  as  they  entered. 

All  that  bright  eyes  and  flashing 
diamonds,  brilliant  decorations  and 
gorgeous  costumes,  could  do  to  make 
the  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur,  was 
done.  The  corps  diplomatique,  so  de- 
tested by  Haliburton,  was  out  in  full 
force.  Broad-shouldered,  fair-haired 
Swedes  jostled  against  the  almond- 
eyed  representatives  from  the  Orient. 
Orbicular  Peruvians  and  animated 
Spaniards,  jovial  Turks  and  dapper 
Frenchmen,  squat  Dutchmen  and  wi- 
ly Italians,  strolled  here  and  there,  or 
gathered  in  knots,  as  the  rooms  filled 
more  and  more ;  refreshing  their  weary 
diplomatic  brains  with  the  soft  twaddle 
of  the  period. 

Complacent  Britons  smiled  grandly 
upon  the  crowd  as  they  stalked  heavi- 
ly through  it ;  and  Haliburton  noticed 


one  not  far  from  him  talking  from 
philosophic  heights  down  upon  a  grace- 
ful little  American  lady,  whom  he 
thought  he  knew,  and  soon  recognized 
to  be  Miss  Wells,  as  she  turned  her 
head.  He  was  about  advancing  to 
make  his  respects,  remembering  her 
cordial  manner  of  the  evening  before, 
when  Eolfe  touched  his  arm,  saying, 
"Enter  the  queen,"  as  Miss  Meredith 
sailed  in,  apparently  as  much  honor- 
ing as  honored  by  the  hostess,  to  judge 
from  the  stateliness  of  her  greeting. 

She  was  immediately  beset  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  black,  more 
or  less  plastered  with  decorations,  who 
pressed  about  her,  inquiring  with 
eagerness  for  the  state  of  the  charming 
demoiselle's  health  this  evening,  and 
remarking  with  emphasis  that  it  had 
been  a  very  pleasant  day.  This  ac- 
complished, and  the  diplomatic  code 
not  prescribing  further  forms  for  sal- 
utation and  social  converse,  the  gen- 
tlemen in  black  one  by  one  retired, 
looking  very  wise,  with  their  hats 
under  their  arms,  and  lorgnons  in 
their  eyes,  giving  place  to  other  gen- 
tlemen in  black,  with  fresh  inquiries 
for  the  state  of  her  health,  and  reit- 
erated statements  in  regard  to  the 
weather. 

This  sanitary  and  climatic  reception 
was  likely  to  become  monotonous, 
when  the  Marquis  de  St.  Pharamond, 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  breathing 
perfume  as  he  went,  broke  the  spell 
by  offering  his  arm,  and  leading 
Miss  Meredith  through  the  passage 
into  the  yellow  room,  whither  Kolfe 
and  Haliburton  followed,  the  latter  a 
trifle  distrait  from  the  ceaseless  clack- 
ing about  him,  but  piqued  with  curi- 
osity to  see  his  ideal  in  her  new  role, 
which  she  seemed  to  put  on  and  off 
with  her  ball-dress. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Haliburton.  — 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Eolfe?  I'm 
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very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Miss  Mere- 
dith, extending  her  hand  to  each  in 
turn.  "So  you  decided  to  come? 
What  a  ( butterfly  '  you  are  becoming, 
Mr.  Haliburton  ! "  she  added,  looking 
blandly  at  Tom,  with  the  faintest 
possible  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  Ah  !  that  reminds  me,"  said  Hali- 
burton, — 

"  No,  no,  don't  let  it  remind  you ; 
unless  it  remind  you  to  be  as  gay  and 
chirrupy  as  possible,  and  enjoy  the 
evening  to  the  utmost.  What  do  you 
think  of  Washington  society?  You 
are  very  quick  in  forming  impressions, 
I  believe,"  with  another  sly  but  faint 
twinkle. 

"Really,  I'm  no  judge.  ' Sheep- 
plains  '  of  California,  you  know,"  said 
Haliburton,  thinking  to  pay  her  in 
her  own  coin. 

"  But  you  must  be  a  judge.  You're 
a  judge  of  the  proper  place  of  women 
in  the  social  world ;  why  not  of  the 
social  world  in  which  you  find  them  ? 
But  excuse  my  bantering.  I'm  so 
refreshed  by  my  walk  to-day,  that  I 
feel  like  running  a  tilt  with  every- 
body. Do  you  think  I  was  very  cross 
to-day  ?  But  don't  let  us  discuss 
it." 

"  I  really  wish  "  — 

"No,  no!  wish  for  any  thing  but 
what  you  were  going  to." 

"  And  I  may  have  it  ?  " 

"  That  depends.  —  It  isn't  right  to 
discuss  disagreeable  subjects  on  such 
a  lovely  night ;  is  it,  marquis  ?  "  she 
said  to  St.  Pharamond,  who  stepped 
forward  from  talking  with  Kolfe  on 
club-matters. 

"Mademoiselle  can  make  any  sub- 
ject agreeable,,  only  by  talking  of  it," 
answered  the  marquis,  bowing  slight- 
ly, and  shooting  out  his  lorgnon, 
which  fell  with  a  tinkle  against  his 
watch-chain. 

"Monsieur  est  trop  Ion.     Count 


de  Quelo,"  she  added,  addressing  a 
swarthy  young  diplomate  by  her  side, 
scowling  under  a  pair  of  inky  eye- 
brows, "  will  you  allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Haliburton?  Mr.  Haliburton, 
Count  de  Quelo.  I  want  you  to  hear 
Mr.  Haliburton's  story  of  his  rescue 
by  an  Apache  squaw  in  Arizona.  I 
know  from  what  you  told  me  of  your 
early^  life  in  Madrid,  that  you  are 
fond  of  wild  adventure,%-  she  said, 
with  a  look  at  the  count  which  made 
Tom  start  at  its  double  entendre. 
"  Mr.  Haliburton  will  excuse  me," 
she  added,  smiling  an  entirely  differ- 
ent smile  on  him.  And  Haliburton, 
as  he  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  count, 
overheard  her  say  to  St.  Pharamond, 
" Now  for  our  tete-a-tete" 

The  marquis  led  her  to  a  sofa  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  and,  placing  his 
back  to  the  crowd,  bent  his  head  to- 
wards her  till  his  hyacinthine  locks 
almost  brushed  her  face,  and  talked  in 
low,  deeply-engaging  tones. 

"  Who  is  ze  nran.  in  ze  big  barbe  ? 
He  has  ze  look  of  ze  bear,"  said 
Count  E/azoro  to  her  as  she  sat 
down. 

"  A  friend  of  Mr.  Eolfe's  from  Cal- 
ifornia," answered  Miss  Meredith. 
"Would  you  like  to  know  him?" 
thinking  suddenly  that  it  would  be  a 
good  card  to  present  her  most  distin- 
gue acquaintances  to  Haliburton. 

"  N'importe.  I  am  happy,"  said 
the  count,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  leaving  her  to  her  tete-a-tete. 

To  say  that  Haliburton  gave  an 
entirely  new  version  of  his  Indian 
story  to  Count  de  Quelo,  and  left  him 
in  bewildering  doubt  whether  the 
squaw  had  saved  Haliburton,  or  Hali- 
burton had  saved  the  squaw,  or  they 
were  one  and  the  same  personage, 
miraculously  rescued,  is  to  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  confusion  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  left  by  Miss 
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Meredith,  who  had  a  second  time 
foiled  his  attempt  to  set  himself  right 
in  her  eyes,  after  he  had  resolved  to 
go  down  almost  on  his  knees  with  an 
apology. 

He  had  but  little  more  conversa- 
tion with  her  that  evening.  De  St. 
Pharamond  monopolized  her  almost 
till  the  party  broke  up,  sitting,  as  at 
first,  with  his  back  to  the  room,  and 
evidently  deep  in  matters  foreign  to 
the  evening  and  the  crowd  present. 
Miss  Meredith  gave  undivided  atten- 
tion to  all  that  he  said,  smiling  at  him 
with  that  frank  smile  which  was  either 
natural  or  artlessly  artificial,  and  an- 
swering him  in  tones  as  low  and  mur- 
murous as  his  own.  Sombre  diplo- 
mates,  just  arriving  or  seeing  her, 
advanced  to  her  now  and  then,  bowed 
smartly,  smiled,  and  retreated,  leaving 
the  marquis  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion, and  looking  back  upon  him  with 
envy,  —  so  near  to  those  bright,  yearn- 
ing eyes  that  looked  into  his,  and 
that  fair  cheek  that  blushed  and 
blanched  as  he  talked. 

Only  at  supper,  as  Dignity  was 
convoying  Beauty  to  the  banquet,  and 
ready  squires  were  foraging  for  their 
ladies,  Haliburton  found  Miss  Mere- 
dith alone  for  a  moment,  when  'de 
St.  Pharamond  had  gone  to  the 
tables,  and,  in  answer  to  a  movement 
of  hers,  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
sofa. 

"  Aren't  these  lovely  rooms  ?  "  said 
she,  straightening  herself  as  if  by  a 
slight  effort,  and  beaming  on  him. 

"Yes,  very,"  said  he.  "But  I 
haven't  been  noticing  the  rooms. 
I've  been  wondering  what  a  brute 
you  must  think  me,  to  have  been  so 
rude  to  you  this  morning.  You 
quite  misunderstood  me,  I  assure  you. 
It  is  noble  in  you  to  do  what  you 
were  doing  when  I  met  you ;  and  I 
only  wondered  that  you  who  were 


such  a  queen  could  endure  such 
squalid  scenes  of  poverty.  If  I  am 
too  frank  in  saying  so  "  — 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Hali- 
burton. But  pray  don't  think  that 
I'm  satisfied  with  such  evenings  as 
this.  If  you  only  knew,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh ;  and  the  same  tender 
yearning  filled  her  eyes,  and  chast- 
ened her  face,  while  she  opened  her 
flapon,  and  moistened  her  handker- 
chief. I'll  tell  you  some  time  what 
this  marquis  has  been  saying  to  me  all 
the  evening.  It  is  so  tiresome !  — 
Ah,  my  dear  marquis,  many  thanks," 
she  added,<l  as  de  T  St.  Pharamond 
came  up,  and  handed  her  a  plate  with 
a  pate.  "  Won't  you  come  to  us  Sat- 
urday evening,  Mr.  HaKburton?" 
she  said  as  the  marquis  turned  to 
Madame  de  la  Dipose  at  his  elbow. 
"  You  haven't  been  to  see  me  yet ;  and 
I  would  rather  see  you  at  home  than 
in  these  crowded  balls,  I  think." 

"  With  the  'greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world,"  said  Haliburton,  relinquish- 
ing his  seat  to  the  marquis,  and  join- 
ing Rolfe  in  the  supper-room. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  he  had 
had  a  cheery  chat  with  his  vivacious 
little  friend  Miss  Wells,  who  assured 
him  that  he  was  a  "  howling  swell," 
"  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and 
had  succeeded  in  raising  his  spirits 
many  degrees,  he  was  drinking  a 
glass  of  champagne  in  the  supper- 
room,  when  he  heard  a  voice  from  out 
a  knot  of  young  diplomates,  de  St. 
Pharamond  among-  them,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  table,  say,  "To  the 
Belle  of  Washington;"  and  a  half-  • 
dozen  glasses  clinked  in  the  air  in 
continental  fashion.  'There  was  a 
murmur  of  approval  as  the  glasses 
were  set  down ;  'and  one  or  two  men 
called,  "de  St.  Pharamond,  de  St. 
Pharamond,"  rapping  lightly  on  the 
table ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
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towards  him.  But  the  marquis, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  blowing 
a  kiss  into  the  air,  glided  from  the 
room,  evading  the  ovation,  but  hug- 
ging to  his  soul  the  delightful  thought 
that  he  was  considered  the  winning 
man. 

Haliburton  thought,  "If  he  only 
knew!"  And  then  the  reflection 
rushed  over  him,  "  Good  heavens !  If 
she'll  talk  to  me  as  she  did  of  a  man 
with  whom  she  appears  to  be  so  well 
pleased,  and  who  thinks  himself  so  se- 
cure, what  may  she  not "  —  But  he 
was"  ashamed  of  himself  for  harboring 
such  a  thought  fifter  her  frank  man- 
ner of  a  few  moments  ago ;  and,  raising 
his  half-drained  glass,  he  repeated 
under  his  breath  the  toast  that  he 
had  just  heard,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  do  her  the  compliment  of  esti- 
mating her  at  her  noblest  rather  than 
by  any  foolish  standard  of  society 
talk,  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
form if  she  allowed  her  beauty  and 
wit  to  receive  their  due  homage. 
This  was  really  very  generous  of  him, 
and  would  have  been  impossible  in  a 
man  of  less  nobility  of  heart,  and  less 
faith  in  ideals  :  still  he  could  not  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  was  right, 
and  was  not  deceiving  himself  by  his 
very  generosity  of  construction. 

Naturally,  therefore,  when  Rolfe 
asked  him  as  they  strolled  home, 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her,  old 
boy,  on  nearer  acquaintance  ?  "  he  an- 
swered laconically,  "  Varium  et  mu- 
tabile  semper  femina"  and  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes. 

If  he  "  only  knew,"  as  Miss  Mere- 
dith had  said,  what  thoughts  were 
passing  in  her  mind  about  this  time, 
and  how  the  sight  of  his  face  among 
the  figure-heads  of  the  season  was 
beginning  to  affect  her !  But  he  was 
not  a  reader  of  Sphynxes'  riddles,  and 
he  did  not  know. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  lily  is  all  in  white  like  a  saint, 
And  so  is  no  mate  for  me." 

"  ROLFE,  my  boy,  didn't  you  say 
you  had  a  horse  you  could  lend  me  ?  " 
inquired  Haliburton,  as  they  rose 
from  the  breakfast-table  the  morning 
after  Madame  de  Rotonde's  re-union. 

"  Yes,  two  if  you  like,"  answered 
Kolfe ;  "  but  you  surely  don't  want  to 
ride  on  such  a  dull  day  as  this.  Wait 
a  week  or  so,  and  we'll  organize  a 
riding-party  for  you:  by  that  time, 
the  country  will  be  better  worth  look- 
ing at." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Harry,"  said 
his  friend,  "  I  do  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  the  weather  or  the  scen- 
ery to-day.  All  I  want  is  a  breath  of 
freer  air  than  one  finds  in  these  ball- 
rooms of  yours ;  and,"  he  added 
hesitatingly,  "a  little  solitude.  In 
the  long  run,  it  may  not  be  good  for 
man  to  be  alone ;  but  sometimes  he 
feels  as  if  he  needed  it."  * 

Haliburton  felt  a  sensation  of 
positive  relief  when  he  found  himself 
fairly  on  horseback,  free  to  go  where 
he  would,  and  disentangle  at  his 
leisure  the  twisted  skein  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  spun  in  the  last  few 
da^s.  He  rode  abstractedly  through 
the  streets,  without  any  very  clear 
idea  of  his  road,  only  desiring  to  get 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  houses 
and  people,  which  seemed  to  crush  in 
on  his  brain. 

As  he  glanced  down  a  street  to  the 
right,  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  the 
river  caught  his  eye ;  and,  turning  his 
horse's  head,  he  made  his  way  across 
the  nearest  bridge,  and  found  himself 
shortly  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  with 
Washington  spread  out  like  a  map 
before  him.  The  air  had  all  that  soft, 
deceitful  breath  in  it,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  would  have  us  feel 
the  approach  of  spring.  "Dull/'  the 
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day  might  be  called;  for  all  the  air 
was  dim  with  a  sort  of  impalpable 
gray  mist,  that  covered  and  rounded 
away  the  sharp  outlines  of  all  things 
close  at  hand,  and  seemed  to  draw  a 
gauzy  veil  over  the  sky,  the  distant 
hills,  and  the  city  itself;  while  on 
the  stream  which  rolled  smoothly  at 
his  feet,  only  when  a  light  puff  of 
wind  curled  the  water  back  into  tiny 
ripples,  did  the  sun  assert  himself 
by  a  quick  glance  in  the  mirror 
held  up  to  him  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave. 

Haliburton  checked  his  horse,  let 
the  reins  fall  loosely  on  his  neck,  and, 
soothed  almost  unconsciously  by  the 
peace  and  gentleness  which  seemed 
to  hover  like  a  blessing  in  the  air 
around  him,  his  spirits  involuntarily 
rose.  He  no  longer  felt  that  weight 
on  his  heart  and  brain,  which  had 
driven  him  forth  to  seek  rest  from 
himself.  He  wondered  at  his  own 
cowardice,  when  he  remembered  his 
gloomy  despondency  of  half  an  hour 
ago,  when  his  love  seemed  a  curse 
sent  to  torment  him  for  his  sins,  and 
the  image  of  Lilian  herself,  a  mocking 
mirage  to  lure  him  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion. He  was  able  now  to  think 
more  calmly  of  her  as  he  had  seen 
her  last  night,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  men,  eagerly  contending  for  a  look 
or  a  word ;  and  what,  in  his  jealousy, 
he  had  set  down  to  overweening  love 
of  admiration  and  excitement,  he  was 
now  so  far  reasonable  as  to  admit 
might  have  been  only  what  is  re- 
quired of  every  woman  who  would 
show  her  appreciation  of  the  .atten- 
tion of  which  she  is  the  object. 

From  this  it  was  an  easy  transition 
for  Tom's  mind  to  dwell  again  and 
again  on  the  few  words  she  had 
spoken  to  him  in  that  long  evening, 
on  her  exquisite  grace  and  beauty, 
on  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice,  the 


easy  natural  manner,  the   expressive 
mobile  face,  where 

"Blushes  unbidden,  and  smiles  without  art, 
Speak  the  sweetness  and  feeling  that  dwell 
in  the  heart." 

"  She  is  worth  it  all,"  said  he  half 
aloud,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  tender 
violet  heavens.  "If  I  can  win  her, 
God  help  me  to  make  her  life  one 
long  joy!  And,  if  not  —  it  is  .  sweet 
even  to  have  loved  you  without  hope, 
my  pure  lily ! 

"  After  all,"  he  mused  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  "I  should  be  content  with  the 
fact  that  she  will  notice  me  at  all, 
surfeited  as  she  is  with  the  admiration 
of  men  in  many  ways  immeasurably 
superior  to  me.  Well,  I  can  but  try 
my  best ;  no  man  can  do  more :  and 
surely  she  would  hot  have  talked  to 
me  as  she  did,  if  she  had  not  liked 
me  a  little." 

Haliburton  paused  a  moment,  be- 
fore descending  the  hill,  to  fill  his 
eyes  and  heart  with  the  calm  picture 
below  him,  —  the  hill  rounding  gently 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  idle 
sail  of  a  little  boat  drifting  with  the 
current,  and  beyond,  gleaming  white 
against  the  uncertain  pearly  back- 
ground, the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
seeming,  from  the  building  itself 
being  hid  by  the  intervening  trees,  to 
float  airily  in  the  indistinct  atmos- 
phere, like  those  palaces  that  rise, 
dimly  gorgeous,  through  our  dreams. 
It  hardly  seemed  the  same  city  as 
that  which  had  so  oppressed  him  an 
hour  ago ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  that  he  greeted  Kolfe,  who, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  his  ancestral, 
mansion,  appeared  prepared  to  start 
forth  as  usual  on  his  career  of  doing 
nothing. 

"  Here's  a  card  that  was  left  for 
you,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Eolfe,  tossing  it 
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towards  our  hero  as  Ke  dismounted. 
"  Said  he  was  so  sorry  to  miss  you ; 
staying  with  the  Cortlandts,  I  see." 

"  William  W.  Price,"  said  Halibur- 
ton, glancing  at  the  card.  "  I'd  no 
idea  they  were  in  town :  his  daughter 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

"  Too  thin  !  "  exclaimed  Eolfe  jeer- 
ingly.  "  As  if  I  didn't  know  all  about 
your  flirtation  with  Miss  Price,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  love-affair ;  eh, 
Tom  ?  Methinks  I've  even  heard  ru- 
mors of  an  engagement.  Come,  now, 
don't  try  to  hoodwink  your  friends: 
there's  no  use  denying  it." 

"I  sha'n't  attempt  to,"  said  Tom, 
laughing,  "  the  idea  of  seeing  seems 
to  give  you  so  much  pleasure." 

"  Have  lunch  when  you  like,  my 
boy,"  said  Eolfe.  "  You  don't  mind 
my  leaving  you  ?  I've  an  engage- 
ment  at  two.  Don't  forget  the  kettle- 
drum at  the  Wells's:  I'll  meet  you 
there  at  five  punc." 

At  five  o'clock,  accordingly,  Hali- 
burton  repaired  to  G  Street,  and,  after 
having  waited  some  few  minutes  for 
his  friend,  was  at  last  joined  by  that 
easy-going  gentleman,  who,  jocosely 
bidding  him  "keep  close,  and  not  be 
afraid,"  preceded  him  'into  a  large, 
fire-lighted  room,  where,  occupying 
various  luxurious  chairs  and  sofas 
drawn  round  a  pretty  little  tea-table, 
glittering  with  silver  and  dainty  por- 
celain, were  about  twenty  young 
people,  the  pick  of  the  gay  world  of 
"Washington. 

Rolfe  was  at  once  welcomed,  and 
drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  group; 
and  Miss  Wells  herself,  presiding 
over  the  tea-table,  beckoned  to  Hali- 
.  burton  friendlily,  indicating  to  him 
with  a  most  enticing  gesture  the 
vacant  seat  on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

"  You  are  very  much  bigger  than  I 
thought :  do  you  think  you  can  squeeze 
in  ?  "  said  Miss  Wells,  drawing  aside 


the  long  folds  of  her  dress  to  let  him 
pass. 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it  in  spite 
of  my  absurd  size,"  said  Tom,  laugh- 
ingly taking  possession  of  the  tempt-  • 
ing  place  reserved  for  him.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  Miss  Meredith, 
who  was  seated  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
fire,  turned,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Haliburton,  smiling  as  she  did  so. 
But  Tom  saw  that  there  was  no 
chance  just  then  for  him ;  for  leaning 
indolently  against  the  mantle-piece 
stood  M.  de  St.  Pharamond,  looking 
down  on  Lilian  as  she  sat,  the  fire 
throwing  dancing  rosy  reflections  on 
her  fair  upturned  face,  bringing  out 
in  strong  relief  the  pure  lines  of 
cheek  and  throat. 

61  Mr.  Eolfe,"  said  his  little  hostess, 
pausing  for  a  moment  from  her  pretty 
task,  and  leaning  confidentially 
towards  him  as  he  bent  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  "  do  you  know 
who  that  small  individual  in  green 
is,  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  ? 
The  Cortlandts  brought  her,  I  think. 
Odd  I  shouldn't  know  in  my  own 
house;  but  then  I  never  attempt  to 
keep  the  run  of  all  the  transients  in 
society  here." 

Haliburton,  overhearing,  glanced 
in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  ex- 
claimed involuntarily,  "  Why,  it  is 
Miss  Carrie ! " 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Miss  Wells,  laugh- 
ing. " I'm  delighted  to  hear  it;  but 
who  might  Miss  Carrie  be  ?  " 

"  Miss  Price,  I  mean,"  said  Tom, 
vexed  with  himself  for  his  foolish 
mention  of  her.  "You  see,  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  her  at  home,  Miss 
Wells,  and"  — 

"  And  always  call  her  Carrie," 
struck  in  Rolfe.  "  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  yielding  to  the  force  of  habit. 
See,  she  is  looking  over  here  now,"  he 
continued:  "you  had  better  go  and 
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speak  to  her.  I'll  keep  your  seat  for 
you."  And  Tom,  rather  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  to  see  a  familiar  face 
among  all  these  strangers,  made  his 
•way  to  Miss  Price's  corner,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  such  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  such  a  heartfelt  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you ! "  that  he  could  not 
but  take  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  reply 
in  as  cordial  a  manner  as  her  own, 
"  It  is  good  to  meet  an  old  friend  in  a 
strange  place."  And  the  look  of  thor- 
ough satisfaction  on  his  companion's 
face  answered  him  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  could  have  done. 

Carrie  Price  and  her  father  had 
been  established  at  Santa  Barbara  for 
nearly  five  years ;  Mr.  Price  having 
been  forced  to  leave  San  Francisco  on 
account  of  some  business  difficulties, 
and  having  selected  Santa  Barbara 
for  its  cheapness,  and  reputation  for 
being  as  healthy  as  it  was  slow. 
Haliburton  was  one  day  riding 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town, 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
unwonted  sight  of  a  pile  of  trunks,  — 
new,  city-made  trunks,  that  encum- 
bered both  pavement  and  garden  in 
front  of  a  small  house  standing  a 
little  way  back  from  the  street. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  -trunks,  with 
her  hands  full  of  small  bundles,  and 
an  indescribable  air  of  weariness  and 
helplessness  in  her  whole  attitude,  sat 
a  girl  of  about  thirteen,  who  raised 
her  head  at  the  near  approach  of 
horses'  hoofs,  and  glanced  up,  first 
with  mere  listless  curiosity,  and  then 
with  a  sort  of  appealing  in  her  pale 
face,  at  the  big,  splendid-looking 
stranger  towering  above  her;  for  all 
weak,  defenceless,  creatures  turned 
instinctively  for  help  to  Tom,  with 
his  broad  shoulders  and  air  of  con- 
scious strength,  and  yet  with  such 
tender  looks  in  his  gray  eyes. 

The  tired,  appealing  glance  of  this 


girl  now  went  straight  to  his  heart ; 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  off  his  horse, 
bending  to  offer  assistance  of  any 
kind  to  the  child,  worn  out  with  dis- 
tress of  mind,  no  less  than  with  her 
tedious  journey.  And  when  her  father 
came  out  of  the  house,  into  which  he 
had  been  carrying  his  most  valuable 
possessions,  he  found  Carrie,  with 
even  something  like  a  smile  on  her 
face,  looking  up  with  childlike  con- 
fidence at  the  tall  stranger  by  her 
side. 

From  that  day,  through  all  their 
many  difficulties  and  even  hardships, 
Tom  had  been  their  constant  friend 
and  helper;  and  even  Vhen  at  last 
better  days  had  come  for  the  Prices, 
and,  with  increase  of  income,  they 
were  able  to  buy  a  good  deal  of  land, 
and  to  build  on  it,  Haliburton  was 
still  I9  ami  de  la  maison ;  while  to 
Carrie,  now  a  pretty  dark-eyed  girl 
of  seventeen,  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  all  her  ideal  of  strength  and  pro- 
tecting tenderness,  worshipped  with 
an  implicit  trust  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  had  never  dreamed  that 
its  idol  could  do  wrong. 

"  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
your  father's  card  this  morning,"  said 
Tom.  "Wasn't  it  rather  a  sudden 
move  ?  You  did  not  think  of  coming 
when  I  left." 

"No,"  said  she,  looking  up,  and 
feasting  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
that  powerful  beauty  for  which  they 
had  so  longed,  —  "  no  :  but  my  aunt 
has  been  writing  to  me  for  a  long 
time  to  come  and  make  her  a  visit ; 
and  papa  thought  I  might  like,  at 
last,  to  see  a  little  of  the  world. 
They  want  to  make  a  society  young 
lady  of  me,  I  believe,"  she  added, 
laughing. 

"  Heaven  forbid !  "  replied  Tom. 
"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you 
transformed  into  a  flirting,  dancing, 
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slang-talking  butterfly,  like  some  I 
have  seen  here." 

"  You  like  a  Jenny  Wren,  then, 
better  than  a  butterfly  ? "  she  said 
softly.  "Do  you  remember  that 
used  to  be  your  name  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  answered, 
smiling  down  at  the  wistful,  dark 
eyes;  "and  very  appropriate  it  was 
too." 

"  Yet  butterflies  are  pretty  things," 
she  said,  half  sighing.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  glance  around  the  gay 
circle  grouped  in  easy,  lounging  atti- 
tudes about  the  fire,  which,  with  its 
capricious,  changeful  radiance,  light- 
ed up,  now  a  lovely,  animated  face, 
now  the  gleaming  silver  of  the  tea- 
table,  or  brought  out  a  bit  of  rich- 
hued  velvet,  or  the  flash  of  diamonds 
on  slender,  snowy  fingers.  Over  all 
rose  the  law  hum  of  talk,  swelling 
now  and  then  a  little  louder,  or  break- 
ing out  into  a  little  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Leaning  back  in  her  crimson 
arm-chair,  shielding  her  face  from  the 
inquisitive  fire,  which  would  fain  have 
revealed  the  cloud  on  her  brow, 
Lilian  had  been  watching  Tom  as  he 
bent  to  speak  to  his  companion,  with, 
strange  to  say,  a  feeling  of  slightly 
injured  surprise.  Her  keen  woman's 
eye  had  detected  the  perfect  content 
and  satisfaction,  visible  on  every  line 
of  Carrie's  expressive  little  face ;  and, 
though  Haliburton  was  hidden  from 
her  by  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  cur- 
tain near  which  he  sat,  his  attitude 
leaning  towards  his  neighbor  was 
sufficiently  suggestive. 

"Tom  is  in  the  seventh  heaven," 
remarked  Mr.  Rolfe,  noticing  the 
direction  of  Lilian's  look.  "  He  has 
found  an  old  friend"  with  a  decided 
meaning  stress  ^  on  the  last  word. 
"They  look  friendly,  don't  they? 
Ah,  well !  it's  an  old  affair." 


"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired 
Miss  Meredith  in  her  iciest  tones. 
"  Are  they  engaged  ?  " 

"That  was  what  I  asked  Tom  this 
morning,"  answered  Rolfe.  "But 
though  he  did  not  say  Yes,  neither 
did  he  say  No.  It  looks  suspicious, 
however,  her  having  followed  him 
here." 

"  Or  he  her :  which  is  it  ?  "  said 
Lilian  languidly.  "M.  de  St.  Phar- 
amond,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as 
to  see  if  my  coupe  is  there  ?  I  really 
think  I  ought  to  go." 

Tom  saw  her  rise,  and  cross  over 
to  make  her  adieus  to  their  hostess ; 
and  seeing,  to  his  immense  vexation, 
that  he  should  not  have  had  one 
word  with  her,  excused  himself  hur- 
riedly to  Miss  Price,  and  took  his 
stand  near  the  door  into  the  hall, 
resolved  that  one  look  at  least  he 
would  have. 

In  a  moment  she  is  here ;  and  as 
the  marquis  takes  her  furred  cloak 
from  the  servant,  and  folds  it  gently 
round  her  shoulders,  Tom  steps  for- 
ward, and  says  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
have  been  unfortunate  this  afternoon, 
Miss  Meredith,  in  my  efforts  to  speak 
to  you :  would  there  be  any  chance 
of  my  finding  you,  if  I  were  to  avail 
myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to- 
night?" 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  an  engage- 
ment for  this  evening,"  she  answers  a 
little  constrainedly,  Tom  thinks ;  but 
he  will  not  seem  to  hear. 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  To-morrow,"  %  she  assents,  and, 
with  a  slight  graceful  inclination  of 
her  head,  passes  him,  accompanied  to 
the  carriage-door  by  M.  de  St  Phara- 
mond,  who,  during  the  foregoing  dia- 
logue, had  been  serenely  contemplat- 
ing the  picture  on  the  wall  behind 
Tom,  as  if  that  humble  individual 
were  really  too  insignificant  for  a 
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person  of  the  marquis's  exalted  condi- 
tion to  be  even  aware  of  his  existence. 

Haliburton  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  the  circle  break- 
ing up ;  and  having  given  a  half-absent 
"  Yes,"  to  Carrie's  earnest,  whispered 
request  that  he  would  come  and  see 
her  soon,  succeeded  in  taking  pos- 
session of  his  friend,  and  bearing  him 
away. 

Tom  had  a  hard  struggle  with  him- 
self the  next  day,  as,  stretched  out  on 
the  most  luxurious  of  sofas  in  B-olfe's 
cosey  little  smoking-room,  he  medi- 
tated, and  debated  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  try 
to  see  Lilian  again  that  night. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  his  eye 
mechanically  following  the  graceful 
upward  curves  of  the  smoke  from  his 
cigar,  "  it  would  be  better  to  wait,  not 
to  seem  too  eager.  She  certainly  was 
rather  cold  to  me  yesterday  ;  but  then 
that  eternal  Frenchman  was  at  her 
elbow  as  usual ! "  puffing  out  a  vi- 
cious cloud  of  smoke,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  hateful  sight.  "After  all,  it  may 
have  been  only  fancy.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  be  discouraged  by  an  imagi- 
nary change  of  manner.  I'll  chance 
it  at  all  events  ;  and  if  it  really  should 
prove  true,  if  her  kindness  at  first  was 
mere  caprice,  —  why,  then,"  with  a 
heavy,  uneasy  sigh,  "  I  can  but  bear 
it,  as  many  a  better  man  has  done 
before  me." 

Then  he  thought  of  his  meeting 
with  her  in  those  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  she  went  like  an  angel 
of  beauty  and  goodness  to  bring  one 
ray  from  the  bright  outer  sunlight  of 
joy  and  charity  in  the  world,  to  those 
poor  suffering  wretches  ;  and  again  he 
inwardly  resolved  that  he  would  not 
be  so  faint  of  heart,  and  reminded 
himself  of  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
her  treat  a  dozen  different  men  in  the 
same  interested  courteous  manner  that 


she  had  shown  yesterday  to  M.  de  St. 
Pharamond,  and  tried  to  content  him- 
self with  the  doubtful  consolation,  that, 
at  all  events,  if  she  did  flirt, —  a  fact 
he  was  forced  to  admit, —  it  was  with 
twenty  men  at  least ;  and  the  adage 
relative  to  there  being  safety  in  num- 
bers recurred  with  comforting  force 
to  his  mind. 

Once  decided  to  go,  a  sort  of  fever- 
ish impatience  seemed  to  seize  on  him. 
He  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro,  glanced 
fifty  times  at  his  watch,  aftd  demand- 
ed in  such  an  uneasy  tone  of  his  friend, 
"  If  that  clock  was  not  very  slow  ?  " 
that  even  that  philosophic  gentleman 
was  disturbed  by  his  behavior,  and 
demanded  in  some  surprise  "the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  row.  The  clock's  all 
right,"  he  said  a  little  impatiently. 
"  How  late  would  you  have  it  ?  It's 
four  o'clocl^  now:  the  days  are  short 
enough  in  all  conscience  ! " 

Poor  Tom  apologized,  complained 
of  being  "stewed,"  from  being  shut 
up  all  day  in  the  house,  and  finally, 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  control 
his  restless  impatience,  sallied  forth 
"  to  try  and  walk  it  off." 

Happening  to  put  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  drew  out  the 
card  Mr.  Price  had  left  the  day  before ; 
and  then  the  thought  of  Carrie,  with 
her  sweet,  friendly  ways,  her  soft  voice 
and  restful  manner,  came  over  him,  as 
he  remembered  their  long  rides  and 
walks  together  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
the  ready  sympathy  that  he  had  nev- 
er failed  to  find  in  her,  prompt  as  the 
very  echo  to  his  thought.  "  I  will  go 
and  see  my  little  Jenny  Wren,"  he 
thought :  "  it  is  always  like  home  where 
she  is."  In  truth,  Carrie's  bright  face 
and  welcoming  smile  did  seem  to  soothe 
and  quiet  him  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
gathering  darkness  warned  him  to 
leave,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
hours  which  had  Deemed  to  stretch  in 
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such  an  interminable  vista  before  him 
were  gone  before  he  was  aware. 

"Any  plans  for  this  evening, 
Tom  ? "  said  Mr.  Kolfe  as  they  left 
the  dining-room.  "  I  thought  of  tak- 
ing you  round  to  the  club  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do." 

"  I  had  some  thoughts  of  calling 
on  Miss  Meredith/'  replied  Halibur- 
ton, uncomfortably  conscious  of  some 
slight  embarrassment  in  his  manner. 

"  Oh  !  in  that  case,  it  don't  matter. 
We  can  go  <tp  the  club  any  evening ; 
and  we  can't  always  see  Miss  Lily. 
I'll  go  along  with  you,  I  think." 

"By  all  means!"  replied  Tom, 
trying  to  throw  a  little  heartiness  into 
his  voice  and  manner ;  for  the  prospect 
of  having,  after  all,  no  chance  to  speak 
to  Lilian,  seemed  for  a  moment  too 
bitter  to  be  borne. 

As  they  were  ushered  in  Jo  the  Mere- 
diths' charming  cretonne-hung  libra- 
ry, Tom  cast  a  rapid  glance  around, 
and  saw,  to  his  great  relief,  that,  as 
there  were  three  ladies  seated  cosily 
together  by  the  fire,  there  was  at  least 
a  reasonable  hope  of  his  being  able 
to  detach  her  from  the  rest  without 
rendering  her  conspicuous. 

Miss  Meredith  rose  to  greet  them 
with  her  easy,  gracious  manner,  and, 
having  presented  Haliburton  to  her 
mother,  turned  towards  the  other 
lady,  who  had  not  risen  from  her  seat 
in  the  depths  of  a  vast  arm-chair,  and 
said,  "  Miss  Wells  I  think  you  both 
know."  The  last-named  young  lady 
bestowed  a  very  pretty  glance  on  our 
hero,  and  extended  a  most  confiding  lit- 
tle hand  to  meet  his  ;  but  her  attention 
seemed  to  be  principally  absorbed  by 
Mr.  Rolfe,  who  at  once  subsided  into  a 
seat  by  her  side,  and  began  a  low- 
toned  interchange  of  thought  that 
bid  fair  to  last  some  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Miss  Meredith  resumed  her  seat  at 
i 


a  little  distance  from  the  others,  and 
Tom  placed  himself  beside  her,  as  she 
took  up  a  large  photograph  from  the 
table  near,  and,  holding  it  towards 
him,  said,  "  You  are  a  beauty-lover,  I 
know,  Mr.  Haliburton.  Tell  me,  is 
not  that  a  lovely  face  ?  " 

It  is  a  colored  photograph,  from 
a  painting  by  some  modern  French 
artist.  It  shows  us  a  girl  of,  perhaps, 
seventeen,  dressed  in  a  long,  flowing 
dress  of  some  soft,  clinging  texture. 
She  stands  facing  us.  Her  fair  hair, 
parted  on  her  low,  childlike  forehead, 
and  only  confined  by  a  sort  of  fillet, 
falls  in  heavy,  waving  masses  round 
her  slight  figure.  She  holds  a  book, 
apparently  of  prayers,  in  her  two 
slender  hands  ;  and  she  seems  to  have 
paused  a  moment  in  her  reading  to 
raise  her  face, 

"Bright  as  from  sins  forgiven," 

\ 

and  look,  with  a  sort  of  sweet,  won- 
dering sadness  in  her  soft  eyes,  out 
into  the  world.  About  the  tender, 
childish  little  mouth,  and  in  the  deep 
blue  eyes,  with  their  shadowy  fringes, 
Tom  detected  a  look  of  Lilian  her- 
self, and  lavished  unqualified  admira- 
tion on  the  picture. 

"  I  have  always  had  a  theory,"  said 
Lilian,  leaning  back  with  a  dreamy 
look  on  her  face,  "that  the  bodily  me- 
dium through  which  we  see  things 
has  a  great  effect  on  the  way  they  ap- 
pear to  us.  For  instance,  that  little 
maiden,  looking  out  at  the  world 
through  eyes  of  that  divine  purity, 
cannot  but  see  all  things  adorned  with 
her  own  unsullied  innocence.  Images 
of  sin  and  sorrow  could  not  pass 
through  those  clear  depths,  and  keep 
their  own  dark  colors." 

"  If  it  were  only  true  !  "  answered 
Tom,  wisely  checking  the  utterance 
of  his  thought,  that  she  should  know 
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best  if  beauty  made  the  world  seem 
fairer  to  its  possessor.  "  But  the  look 
on  that  girl's  face  is  the  peace  of  ig- 
norance. It  is  only  the  dawning  of 
life's  day  with  her.  Does  she  not 
seem  to  be  just 

'  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet'  ?" 

Lilian  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look 
of  pleased  interest.  "  That  was  al- 
ways a  favorite  couplet  of  mine/7  she 
said ;  "  and  you  like  it  too.  You  sing, 
do  you  not  ? "  she  added  abruptly. 
"  You  said  those  verses  just  as  if  you 
could  sing." 

Tom  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Alas,  no  !  The  vocal  exercises  in 
which  I  sometimes  indulge  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  But  you  —  did 
I  not  hear  your  voice  as  I  came  in 
just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling.  "I  was. 
trying  a  song  that  perhaps  you  have 
heard,  one  of  Miss  Gabrielle's,  — 
<  The  Garden  of  Koses.' " 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  it ! "  said  Tom 
eagerly. 

"  And  would  like  to  hear  it  again  ?  " 
she  inquired,  smiling  up  at  him'with 
her  eyes,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  while  her  fingers  wandered 
lightly  over  the  keys. 

Miss  Meredith  had  one  of  those 
voices  that  flow  out  with  the  easy,  ef- 
fortless grace  of  a  bird's  notes.  It 
was  not  specially  powerful,  or  of  ex- 


traordinary compass,  or  remarkably 
any  thing  but  sympathetic.  Its  sweet, 
vibrating  tones  seemed  to  wake  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  most  indif- 
ferent, in  general,  to  music  ;  and  now, 
as  the  last  lingering  cadences  of  her 
song  died  away,  Tom  scarcely  dared 
to  raise  his  head  from  his  hand,  lest 
she  should  see  something  nearly  akin 
to  tears  in  his  eyes. 

She  did  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but 
sang  song  after  song ;  and  at  last,  let- 
ting her  fingers  slide  into  a  sort  of 
running  accompaniment,  that  seemed 
to  drop,  as  it  were,  from  step  to  step 
all  down  the  keyboard,  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

t(  Now  you  shall  hear  my  song  of 
songs, — the  most  desolate,  the  loveliest 
thing  on  earth  ; "  and,  the  accompani- 
ment melting  as  she  spoke  into  an  air 
of  unearthly-sad  sweetness,  she  began, 
a  slight  tremor  shaking  the  tender  ac- 
cents of  her  voice  as  she  lingered  over 
the  touching  words  of  Emily  Bronte's 
"  Remembrance." 

When  at  length  they  had  taken 
leave,  and  Haliburton  found  himself 
walking  through  the  starlit  streets  to- 
wards home,  still  floated  before  him  a 
vision  of  the  fair,  drooping  head,  with 
the  sweet,  serious  eyes  ;  and  in  his  ears 
rang  the  notes  of  her  "  song  of 
songs ; "  and  the  words,  "  Have  I  for- 
got, mine  only  love,  to  love  thee  ?  " 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  his 
dreams. 


[To  be  concluded.] 
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MISTAKEN. 

BY    CLARA   F.  GUERNSEY. 

YE  say  that  love  is  strong  as  death : 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  speak. 

Shall  love  be  as  the  feeble  breath, 
The  color  on  the  cheek  ? . 

Stronger  than  death  or  woe  or  time 

Is  He  who  -rules  above ; 
And  through  the  storms  of  ages  chime 

His  own  words,  "  God  is  love." 

Death  is  the  subject  slave  of  love ; 

For  love  is  God  on  high  : 
Stronger  than  death,  love  rules  above, 

Till  death  himself  shall  die. 


THE  LOST  CHILD. 

A  TETJE  TRADITION  OF  WACHUSETT. 
BY   WILLIAM   T.    HARLOW. 

ROBERT  KEYES  was  a  pioneer.  A  than 'their  own,  whether  based  upon 
hundred  years  ago,  pioneers  were  not  discovery,  disseizin,  or  conquest.  The 
fighting  Indians,  nor  hunting  grizzly  pioneers  of  America  were  then  rough- 
bears  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  hewing  New  England.  Eobert  Keyes 
Rocky  Mountains,  nor  building  Pa-  was  hewing  out  for  his  family  a  home 
cific  Railways,  nor  shaking  with  chills  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Wachusett 
and  fever  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacra-  Mountain,  "in ye  township  of  Prince- 
mento  and  the  Yellowstone.  Neither  ton,  in  ye  countie  of  Middlesex,*  & 
chills  nor  railways  had  ever  been  heard  colonie  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 
of.  But  then,  as  now,  fighting  Indi-  Mountains,  like  every  thing  else, 
ans  was  the  occasional  necessity  of  are  great  or  small  only  by  comparison, 
the  pioneer;  and  if  grizzlies  did  not  Wachusett  may  be  a  very  humble 
then  dispute  the  pioneer's  right  to  his  mountain  as  compared  with  Shasta, 
newly-found  home,  divers  of  their  and  other  snowy  peaks  of  the  great 
congeners,  nearer  or  more  remote,  continental  ranges  of  America.  But 
claiming  seizin  thereof  for  long  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  who 
periods  whereof  memory  of  neither  live  within  sight  of  Wachusett,  it  is  a 
man  nor  beast  ran  to  the  contrary, 

,  r         ,  •  i  The  northern  part  of  Worcester  County  was 

refused    to    recognize    any    Other   title  originally  included  in  Middlesex. 
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great  mountain ;  and  they  call  it,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  mountain.  Do 
they  not  visit  it,  and  boast  that  they 
have  actually  ascended  its  peak  once, 
twice,  thrice,  or  more,  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  ?  Have  not  clivers  en- 
terprising persons  built  famous  sum- 
mer taverns  upon  it  and  about  it  for 
accommodation  of  its  admirers?  Is 
not  the  mountain  a  more  infallible 
prophet  than  even  Old  Probabilities 
himself  to  the  farmer,  who  is  able,  ac- 
cording as  Wachusett  hath  his  rain- 
cap  on,  or  otherwise,  in  the  morning, 
to  divine  the  prospect  of  the  day  for 
haymaking,  or  other  fair-weather 
work  ?  I  have  seen  an  alpenstock 
carried  by  a  Worcester  county  travel- 
ler, whereon  was  affectionately  en- 
graved the  name  of  Wachusett  in  the 
same  column  with  the  Jungfrau  and 
the  Matterhorn. 

It  was  in  1751  that  Robert  Keyes 
commenced  his  pioneering  on  the 
slope  of  Wachusett;  and  the  same 
year  his  wife  bore  to  him  a  daughter, 
whom  the  parents  named  Lucy,  and 
who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  tragic 
mystery  which  should  baffle, all  at- 
tempts to  solve  it  for  more  than  'half 
a  century  then  to  come.  The  Keyes 
family  was  the  fourth  that  settled  in 
Princeton,  and  at  that  time  the  par- 
ents were  about  forty  years  old.  Be- 
sides Lucy,  they  had  also  two  other 
daughters  considerably  older  than 
she.  There  was,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  clearing  which 
Bobert  had  made,  and  in  which  he 
had  built  his  house,  a  pond  called 
Wachusett  Pond,  whither  the  two 
elder  sisters  went  one  April  morning 
in  1755  to  get  sand  for  house-clean- 
ing. The  route  to  the  pond  lay 
through  the  woods,  and  was  only  in- 
dicated by  blazed  trees.  Unobserved 
by  the  elder  sisters,  Lucy,  then  four 
years  old,  followed  them  into  the 


woods.  The  mother  felt  no  concern 
about  the  absence  of  the  child,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  in  the  care  of  hep 
elder  sisters,  till  their  return  without 
her ;  when  it  appeared  that  they  were 
unaware  that  she  had  followed  them, 
and  had  seen  nothing  of  her  either 
going  or  returning. 

Search  is  immediately  commenced 
by  the  mother  and  elder  sisters,  who 
explore  the  woods  all  the  way  to  the 
pond,  without  finding  any  trace  of 
the  missing  child.  Loud  and  earnest 
calls  of  the  child's  name  are  only  fol- 
lowed by  reverberating  echoes  from 
the  mountain-sides.  The  father, 
ploughing  in  his  field,  hears  the  eager 
calls,  and  joins  the  searchers.  He 
suggests  that  probably  Lucy  has  fall- 
en asleep  upon  some  rock,  where  she 
may  have  sat  down  to  rest  or  to  play, 
and  does  not  hear  their  calls.  He 
raises  his  own  voice  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  and  in  the  stillness  of  that 
April  morning  his  call  to  his  child 
might  have  been  heard  for  miles. 
But  there  is  no  answer.  The  woods 
are  now  more  and  more  widely  and 
more  carefully  searched.  Every  place 
that  could  be  supposed  to  conceal  a 
child  is  examined ;  and  the  forenoon 
is  spent  before  they  are  aware  of  it. 
It  occurs  to  the  father  that  the  child 
may  have  fallen  into  the  pond,  whith- 
er he  hastens,  dreading  the  discovery 
that  he  expects.  The  margin  of  the 
pond  is  sandy ;  and  he  looks  for  little 
footprints  in  the  sand,  but  can  find 
none.  He  peers  anxiously  into  the 
water,  but  fails  to  make  the  dreaded 
discovery.  Meantime  it  occurs  to  the 
mother,  that,  while  they  have  been 
looking  for  Lucy  in  the  woods,  she 
may  have  herself  returned  to  the 
house  (a  possibility  that  she  wonders 
they,  did  not  think  of  before),  and 
with  her  daughters  hurries  home. 
The  kitchen  door  is  open  just  as  they 
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left  it;  but  no  trace  of  Lucy's  having 
been  there  is  visible.  The  whole 
house,  barn,  and  all  the  other  build- 
ings, enclosures,  and  possible  places 
of  concealment,  are  searched  in  vain. 

The  father  also  returns  home,  and 
meets  his  family  near  his  door  about 
to  return  to  the  woods.  Neither  has 
any  discovery  to  report  to  the  other. 
He  casts  an  anxious  look  at  the  sun, 
which  is  noticed  by  both  mother  and 
daughters.  The  sun  is  already  past 
the  meridian,  and  has  commenced  his 
descent  of  the  western  sky.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  anxiety  of  the  search, 
they  had  taken  no  thought  of  the 
flight  of  time ;  and  their  usual  dinner- 
hour  had  come  and  gone  unnoticed 
by  any  of  them.  And  the  father  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  left  his  oxen  in 
the  yoke  attached  to  the  plough  in  the 
furrow.  Besides  the  possibility  that 
Lucy  might  have  fallen  into  the  pond 
and  been  drowned,  there  are  other 
possibilities,  which  all  have  thought 
of,  but  none  have  dared  trust  tongue 
to  name.  There  are  beasts  of  prey, 
wolves  certainly,  and  perhaps  other 
wild  beasts,  upon  the  mountain.  And 
there  are  hostile  savages  in  the  vicini- 
ty. Lucy  may  have  been  carried  oif 
by  wolves  or  Indians.  As  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  possi- 
bilities again,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  and  distinction,  designate 
them  severally  as  the  wolf  theory, 
the  Indian  theory,  and  the  pond 
theory. 

Night  is  coming ;  and  an  appalling 
sense  of  their  situation  seems,  simul- 
taneously with  the  father's  glance  at 
the  descending  sun,  to  seize  both  par- 
ents and  children.  All  possible  theo- 
ries and  fears  seem  to  occur  to  each 
of  them  at  once.  The  mother  bursts 
out  into  a  loud,  heart-rending  wail  of 
despair,  vainly  calling  her  child  by 
name,  "  My  Lucy ;  my  Lucy ! "  She 


reproaches  first  herself,  and  then  her 
daughters,  and  even  her  husband,  for 
carelessness  in  not  looking  after  the 
child,  and  again  wails  out  her  de- 
spairing cry  for  her  Lucy.  Nor  is  the 
grief  of  the  sisters  scarcely  less  than 
their  mother's.  And  the  father  him- 
self is  for  the  moment  completely  un- 
manned, and  undecided  what  to  do. 
Lucy  is  the  pet  and  darling  of  his 
life.  He  rushes  wildly  back  into  the 
woods,  shouting  the  child's  name  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  which  breaks  and 
quavers  under  the  burden  of  grief 
that  has  come  over  him.  But  in  a 
few  moments  he  returns,  and  calls  his 
family  into  the  house.  He  has  a 
plan  :  he  will  appeal  to  his  neighbors  to 
come  and  help  him.  One  daughter  shall 
go  in  one  direction;  the  other  shall 
go  in  another ;  he  will  go  to  town ; 
and  they  will  rally  all  the  help  they 
can.  He  is  a  man  of  Puritan  descent, 
faith,  and  practice ;  and,  without  stop- 
ping to  so  much  as  mention  his  plan 
to  his  family,  as  soon  as  they  have 
come  into  the  house,  he  says,  "  Let  us 
pray."  In  their  presence  he  explains 
his  plan  to  God,  and  invokes  his  bless- 
ing upon  it. 

The  Amen  is  no  sooner  said  than 
the  daughters,  without  waiting  for  di- 
rect orders,  hasten  away  to  rally  the 
neighbors.  He  saddles  his  horse,  and 
rides  to  town  fast  as  spurs  and  whip 
can  drive  him.  "Is  Deacon  Keyes 
going  for  the  doctor  ?  and  is  his  house 
on  fire  ?  or  is  he  crazy  ?  "  asked  the 
people  of  one  another  as  they  saw 
him  come  into  the  village.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  tell  them  what  was 
the  matter,  and  what  he  wanted. 
Would  they  come  and  help  him  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  they  would  !  And  as  the  farm- 
er had  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow  to 
hunt  for  his  lost  child,  so  his  neighbor 
the  blacksmith  leaves  his  iron  in  the 
fire,  and  his  neighbor  the  minister 
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leaves  his  sermons  half  finished,  and 
his  neighbor  the  storekeeper  leaves 
his  store,  and  brings  along  his  custom- 
ers too,  to  help  the  farmer  find  his  child. 
An  hour  before  sunset,  at  least  fifty 
men  have  already  arrived  at  the  house 
of  their  distressed  neighbor,  and  more 
are  coming. 

Among  the  first  to  come  is  Robert 
Reyes's  near  neighbor,  John  Little- 
john.  True,  the  two  neighbors  have 
been  for  a  long  time  on  bad  {erms ; 
and  hard  words  have  passed  between 
them  only  the  day  before.  Littlejohn 
is  now  profuse  in  offers  of  sympathy 
and  assistance.  "  One  touch  of  na- 
ture makes  the  whole  world  kin ; "  and 
evidently  the  calamity  of  the  Keyes 
family  has  affected  their  old  enemy 
like  all  the  rest.  He  offers  his  advice 
about  methods  of  hunting,  and  pro- 
poses to  act  as  guide  to  the  child- 
hunters.  He  is  an  old  hunter,  and 
knows  the  mountain  like  a  book ;  has 
hunted  foxes  and  partridges,  and 
game  of  all  sorts,  including  wolves, 
bears,  and  wild-cats,  all  over  it ;  can 
find  his  way  by  night  over  every  foot 
of  it  just  as  well  as  by  day.  So  says 
Littlejohn.  And  as  hunting  was 
known  to  be  his  chief  occupation,  and 
he  was  believed  to  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  mountain  than  any  one 
else,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  chief 
director  of  the  whole  party,  and  for 
the  occasion  called  the  captain. 

The  captain  divides  up  his  force 
into  squads,  or  small  parties,  and  sends 
one  squad  in  this  direction,  another  in 
that,  and  another  in  a  third,  and  so 
on,  giving  each  its  instructions.  This 
squad  will  find  such  and  such  paths, 
rocks,  and  blazed  trees;  let  them 
search  them.  Another  squad  will 
find  other  paths,  boulders,  and  trees  ; 
let  them  search  them  and  thereabouts. 
He  will  establish  headquarters  in  a 
central  part  of  the  forest,  near  a  fall- 
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en  tree  that  he  knows  of,  and  after 
dark  will-  build  a  big  fire  there,  so 
that  they  shall  know  where  to  report 
if  they  find  the  child,  or  make  any 
discovery  that  seems  to  throw  light 
on  her  disappearance.  And,  before 
light  of  day  is  gbne,  the  child-hunters, 
under  the  directions  of  Littlejohn,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  eastern  slope  of 
Wachusett.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  they  will  find  Lucy  now  ?  "  Of 
course,  we  shall  find  her,"  said  the  peo- 
ple. "  But  hark,"  says  one,  "  do  you 
hear  that  barking  ?  Is  it  dogs,  or 
wolves  ?  "  —  "  It  is  wolves,"  says  the 
captain.  The  short  twilight  is  at- 
tended with  the  deep  gloom  peculiar 
to  mountain  forests,  and  is  very  short- 
ly followed  by  total  darkness.  The 
squads  collect  material  for  lights,  and 
continue  the  search  by  the  aid  of 
lighted  torches  carried  in  the  hand  ; 
and  after  a  little  while  the  captain's 
big  fire  begins  to  be  visible.  Soon  a 
cry  of  "  Child  found !  "  is  raised,  which 
.causes  a  rush  of  all  the  hunters  to 
headquarters.  But  it  is  a  mistake, 
due  to  some  one's  over-zeal ;  and  the 
squads  all  depart  again  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  fires  all  over  the  moun- 
tain. The  fires  will  show  what  ground 
they  have  been  over.  They  will  light 
up  the  woods ;  and  perhaps  the  child 
will  see  them,  and  come  to  them.  And 
they  will  scare  away  the  wolves. 

The  tedious  night  wears  slowly 
away,  and  morning  comes  at  last;  but 
no  light  dawns  yet  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  lost  child.  Wolves  have  not 
only  been  heard  growling  and  barking 
in  the  distance,  but  actually  seen 
skulking  away  before  the  advance  of 
the  hunters,  and  lurking  around  as 
near  as  they  dare  to  the  fires.  The 
opinion  generally  .prevails,  that  the 
child  has  been  devoured  by  wolves; 
and  the  captain  thinks  it  is  certain. 
The  evening  before,  some  persons  had 
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urged  Littlejohn  to  get  his  fox-hounds, 
and  see  if  they  would  not  take  scent 
from  some  article  of  the  child's  cloth- 
ing, and  trace  the  direction  that  she 
took  in  the  woods.  "  That  would  never 
do,"  was  the  reply.  In  the  night,  the 
hounds  would  soon  get  out  of  sight, 
and  he  would  lose  control  over  them. 
They  were  savage  dogs ;  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  let  them  loose  on  the 
child's  track,  unless  he  were  close  with 
them.  Now  that  morning  has  come,  he 
thinks  it  will  do  no  harm  to  try  them, 
and  goes  for  his  hounds. 

After  a  brief  absence  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  breakfast,  and  attend  to 
such  domestic  affairs  as  need  some 
brief  daily  attention,  the  child-hunt- 
ers return  again  with  large  re-enforce- 
ments. Littlejohn,  also,  soon  returns 
with  his  fox-hounds ;  and  all  the  Keyes 
family  watch  with  gratitude  and  hope 
his  attempt  to  make  them  trace  the 
little  steps.  The  intelligent  brutes 
evidently  understand  well  enough 
what  is  wanted,  and  do  their  best  to 
find  them.  They  follow  the  scent  easily 
enough  a  little  way  into  the  woods, 
and  then  appear  to  lose  it;  nor 
are  they  able  to  recover  it  again, 
though  making  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  do  so.  Whereupon  Little- 
john announces  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  from  the  wolf  theory  to  the 
Indian  theory.  The  reason  why  his 
dogs  cannot  follow  scent  farther  is 
because  the  child  was  lifted  off  the 
ground,  and  carried  off  in  some  one's 
arms.  Meantime  the  news  has  spread, 
and  is  spreading  to  neighboring  towns ; 
and  before  ten  o'clock  more  than  a  thou- 
sand people  have  arrived ;  and  fresh 
arrivals  are  constantly  coming.  All 
the  different  theories  are  discussed. 
Against  the  wolf  theory  it  is  urged, 
that,  if  correct,  some  fragment  of 
the  child,  or  certainly  of  her  clothing, 
ought  to  be  found.  And  this  argu- 


ment, together  with  Littlejohn's  exper- 
iment with  the  hounds,  as  explained 
by  him,  causes  general  abandonment 
of  the  wolf  theory  in  favor  of  the 
Indian  theory.  And  so  a  strong 
party  is  organized,  and  placed  under 
command  of  Capt.  Littlejohn,  to  start 
off  with  guns  in  search  of  Indians. 

But  Robert  Keyes,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
proceeds  to  carry  into  effect  a  plan 
which  he  reverently  believes  has  been 
suggested  to  him  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  divine  guidance.  He  will 
form  the  people  in  a  great  circle 
around  the  base  of  Wachusett,  and  they 
shall  advance  slowly  up  the  mountain, 
searching  every  foot  of  ground  as 
they  go.  Whether  his  child  be  living 
'  now  or  not,  he  will  solve  the  mystery 
of  her  disappearance,  God  willing, 
and  the  people  assisting  him.  And 
the  day  is  spent  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  But  it  is  less 
perfectly  carried  out  than  he  could 
wish,  for  want  of  sufficient  men  to 
completely  surround  the  mountain,  and 
have  them  as  near  together  as  they 
should  be.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  and 
other  plans,  and  their  repetitions  on 
this  and  subsequent  days.  On  the 
third  day,  there  was  no  lack  of  men. 
Thousands  of  people  were  there :  all 
the  able-bodied  men  and  boys  within 
thirty  miles  were  there.  From  Lan- 
caster and  Worcester  and  Barre,  and 
all  the  neighboring  towns  they  came, 
and  continued  to  come  day  after  day. 
And  the  father's  plan,  and  many  other 
plans,  were  tried  with  great  thorough- 
ness over  and  over  again.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  there  was  not  one  foot  of  ground  on 
Wachusett,  or  around  its  base  for  miles, 
that  was  not  searched.  All  in  vain. 
And  all  the  Indians  that  could  be 
found  anywhere  were  arrested  by  Capt. 
Littlejohn's  company,  questioned, 
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threatened  with  hanging,  burning 
alive,  and  all  sorts  of  tortures,  if  they 
did  not  produce  the'  child,  or  tell  all 
they  knew  about  her.  They  all,  with- 
out exception,  denied  all  knowledge  of 
her  disappearance  or  whereabouts. 

And,  in  the  course  of  another  day 
or  two,  public  opinion  changed  again 
from  the  Indian  theory  to  the  pond 
theory.  Boats  and  hooks  were  pro- 
cured, and  Wachusett  Pond  was  thor- 
oughly dragged ;  and  sentries,  regular- 
ly relieved,  carefully  watched  the  pond 
day  and  night  for  the  body  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  hunt  was  continued 
with  great  zeal  for  several  weeks  by 
great  numbers  of  people,  —  some  at  the 
pond,  others  on  and  around  the  moun- 
tain, and  others  still  at  places  far 
remote.  Rumors  of  some  fact  or  dis- 
covery at  a  long  distance  away  would 
come ;  and,  seeming  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation, parties  would  start  off  to  in- 
vestigate them.  None  of  these  inves- 
tigations ever  resulted  in  finding  any 
thing.  But  the  news  ^pread  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York,  and 
became  the  common  talk  of  people 
living  hundreds  of  miles  from  Wa- 
chusett. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  every- 
body gave  up  the  search  as  hopeless, 
except  the  Keyes  family.  It  was  of 
no  use  to  tell  Robert  Keyes  or  his 
wife  that  their  child  'could  not  be 
found.  They  continued  the  search  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Robert  lived 
forty  years  afterwards,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four;  and  his  wife  lived 
to  nearly  the  same  age.  It  is  said  that 
no  day  of  all  those  years  ever  passed 
that  she  did  not  go  out  into  the  woods, 
and  hunt  behind  rocks  and  trees. 
Just  at  nightfall  she  would  go  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest  behind  her  house, 
where  her  child  passed  out  of  sight 
forever,  call  her  name  three  times,  and 
add,  "  Why  don't  you  come  home  ?  " 


The  next  morning  after  her  child's  dis- 
appearance, it  was  observed  that  her 
hair  had  turned  from  black  to  gray; 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  it  was 
white  as  snow.  It  is  not  for  mortal 
tongue  or  pen  to  describe  that  mother's 
woe.  If  her  child  had  died  in  her 
arms,  and  she  had  laid  her  in  the 
grave  with  decent  burial,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  other  mothers 
have  endured  without  becoming  in- 
sane. But  the  unfathomable  mystery 
of  the  child's  fate  was  too  great  a 
burden  for  her  intellect  to  survive. 

Robert  did  not  lose  his  intellect ; 
but  a  deep  sadness  settled  down  on 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  never  gave 
up  the  idea  that  his  child  might  be 
alive ;  and  to  find  her  became  the  main 
purpose  of  his  life.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue to  search  in  the  woods  behind 
the  house,  as  his  wife  did ;  but,  in 
pursuit  of  his  purpose,  he  travelled 
far  and  long,  tracing  rumors  —  some 
of  them  extremely  wild,  and  all  of 
them  baseless  —  to  their  sources.  Re- 
cital of  his  different  journeys  and 
adventurss  in  pursuit  of  these  rumors 
would  fill  a  volume.  I  will  mention 
but  two  of  them.  There  came  a  story 
of  a  white  child  having  been  seen  in 
possession  of  Indians  in  Canada. 
With  strong  hopes,  the  father  started 
off  to  search  for  his  child  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians  reported  to  dwell  in 
some  remote  wilderness  somewhere 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
was  gone  a  year  upon  the  fruitless 
journey.  He  found  the  Indians,  and 
was  not  unkindly  received  by  them  ; 
but  could  learn  nothing  of  any  white 
child.  Another  story  was  of  a  young 
woman,  living  with  Indians  at  Niagara 
Falls,  who  could  speak  English,  and 
recollected  living,  when  a  child,  on 
Chuset  Hill.  And  the  father's  hopes 
revived  again.  He  would  find  out 
about  this  young  woman.  And  he 
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went  to  Niagara,  and  found  her ;  but 
she  was  not  his  daughter.  His  daugh- 
ter would  at  that  time,  if  living,  have 
been  nineteen  years  old.  This  woman 
was,  without  doubt,  at  least  thirty ; 
and  that  part  of  the  story  which  at- 
tributed to  her  recollection  of  living 
on  a  hill  with  a  name  somewhat  re- 
sembling Wachusett  turned  out  to  be 
a  fabrication.  Notwithstanding  these 
disappointments,  the  mind  of  Robert 
Keyes  settled  down  more  and  more 
firmly,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  in 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Indian 
theory  ;  but  his  wife  always  regarded 
the  woods  behind  her  house  as  the 
proper  place  to  look  for  her  child. 
And  she  was  right ;  but  both  parents 
went  down  to  their  graves  without  a 
ray  of  light  upon  the  fate  of  their 
lost  Lucy. 

The  true  theory  has  not  yet  been 
named.  Half  a  century  passes  away, 
and  there  lies  upon  his  death-bed,  at 
Deerfield,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  wretched  old  man,  apparently  dying 
for  many  days,  suffering  untold  ago- 
nies of  body,  and  horrors  of  mind. 
Day  after  day  he  languishes,  and 
languishing  doth  live,  longing,  pray- 
ing, hoping,  to  die.  Why  cannot  the 
old  man  die  ?  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  experienced  reader  may  have  sus- 
pected the  true  theory,  and  recognized 
the  devil  of  our  tragic  story ;  but,  so 
far  '  as  now  known,  neither  Robert 
Keyes,  nor  any  of  his  family,  or  neigh- 
bors, or  of  all  the  thousands,  who,  in 
1755,  searched  the  slopes  and  base  of 
Wachusett  for  the  lost  child,  ever  had 
a  suspicion  that  one  who  was  appar- 
ently among  the  most  zealous  of  the 
child-hunters  was  himself  the  guilty 
author  of  the  whole  mystery.  The 
wretched  old  man,  on  his  death-bed  at 
Deerfield,  cannot  die  till  he  has  made 
a  confession.  He  appeals  to  those 


about  him  to  send  for  a  minister.  The 
minister  is  sent  for,  and  comes.  Then 
uprose  John  Littlejohn  in  his  bed,  and 
confessed. 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  less 
than  thirty  years  old,  living  at  Prince- 
ton, Mass.,  in  a  fit  of  revenge  he 
killed  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  his 
neighbor,  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
quarrel  about  the  boundary  of  their 
farms.  Seeing  the  child  in  the  woods 
the  next  day  after  an  angry  interview 
with  her  father,  he  struck  her  a  mor- 
tal blow  on  the  head  with  a  heavy 
stick,  and  hid  her  body  in  a  hollow 
tree,  which  had  fallen  down.  When 
the  cry  of  "Lost  child!  "was  raised, 
he  came  with  the  other  neighbors,  and 
pretended  to  hunt ;  but  his  real  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  the  others  from 
finding  the  body,  and  to  divert  suspi- 
cion from  himself.  On  the  first  night 
of  the  hunt,  he  persuaded  the  others 
to  follow  his  directions,  and  directed 
them  away  from  the  tree.  After  dark 
he  took  the  body  from  the  hollow  tree, 
buried  it  in  a  deep  hole  made  by  its 
upturned  root,  and  built  a  big  fire  over 
the  spot  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the 
soil  being  noticed,  and  to  destroy  tjie 
scent,  so  that  neither  dogs  nor  other 
animals  could  find  it.  He  never  had 
any  reason  to  think  his  crime  was  sus- 
pected ;  but  he  could  not  endure  to 
live  near  the  scene  of  it,  and,  in  less 
than  two  years  afterwards,  moved 
away.  Every  time  he  went  through 
Wachusett  woods,  by  day  or  by  night, 
he  saw  the  child  running  before  him 
with  her  little  hand  on  her  head,  and 
calling  her  father  to  come  and  save 
her  from  being  killed ;  and  he  won- 
dered none  of  the  Keyes  family  ever 
saw  her.  Every  evening  he  heard  the 
wail  of  the  insane  mother,  calling  her 
child  to  come  home,  as  she  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  with  her  white 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  seeming, 
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less  even  than  the  little  ghost,  like  a 
being  of  this  world;  and  he  wondered 
the  mother  could  not  hear  her  child, 
as  he  did,  answer  back  every  time  she 
called.  And  then  the  murderer  fell 
back  upon  his  bed,  and  died. 

The  story  of  the  lost  child  is  not  a 
fiction.  The  writer,  when  a  child, 
first  heard  it  from  his  mother,  as  re- 
ceived from  her  grandfather,  who 
went  more  than  twenty  miles  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  child-hunt  on 
Wachusett  in  1755.  Some  years  after- 
wards, when  a  student,  being  moved, 
on  one  of  his  spring  vacations,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mountain, 
he  arrived,  just  at  night,  at  an  old 
house  on  the  eastern  slope,  where  his 
challenge  for  hospitality  was  gener- 
ously honored,  and  where,  during  the 
evening,  he  was  entertained  with  a 
recital  of  the  story,  with  many  addi- 
tional details,  and  the  sequel,  substan- 
tially as  herein  given,  by  his  hostess, 
an  aged  lady,  who  was  born  and  had 
always  lived  in  Princeton,  and  who 
was  in  some  way,  either  by  blood  or 
marriage,  not  now  remembered,  re- 
lated to  the  Keyes  family.  The  old 
house  stood  on  the  same  spot  where 
the  parents  of  Lucy  Keyes  lived  and 


died,  and  where  she  was  born.  The 
story  is  a  well-known  tradition  in 
Princeton  ;  and  doubtless  there  are 
great  numbers  of  people  in  Worcester 
County  still  living,  who  have  heard 
it,  as  did  the  writer,  from  persons  only 
one  remove  from  actual  participators 
in  the  great  hunt.  The  main  facts 
of  the  child's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance are  very  briefly  told  in  "  Whit- 
ney's History  of  Worcester  County," 
published  in  1795,  and  copied,  almost 
verbatim,  into  both  Russell's  and  Han- 
aford's  Histories  of  Princeton.  Whit- 
ney wrote  before  the  sequel,  as  con- 
tained in  the  confession  of  Littlejohn, 
was  known,  and,  in  fact,  before  it  was 
made  ;  and  adopted  the  Indian  theory 
as  the  most  probable  solution  of  the 
mystery.  The  story  is  also  alluded 
to  in  a  poem  written  by  Prof.  Erastus 
Everett  for  the  Princeton  Centennial 
Celebration  in  1859,  and  published 
with  the  historical  address  of  Hon. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  and  other  papers 
relating  to  the  celebration,  among 
which,  in  an  appendix  to  the  poem,  is 
a  very  interesting  note  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, giving  the  result  of  some  corre- 
spondence with  persons  at  Deerfield, 
and  elsewhere,  about  the  confes- 
sion. 
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"  Go  show  to  earth  your  power ! "  the  East  Wind  cried 
Commanding ;  and  the  swift,  submissive  seas, 

In  ordered  files,  like  liquid  mountains,  glide, 
Moving  from  sky  to  sky  with  godlike  ease. 

Its  march  sublime  was  as  a  lifting  world 

Subsiding  into  glassy  valleys  vast : 
No  crest  of  foam  upon  its  brow  was  curled ; 

But  silent,  dark,  and  terrible,  it  passed. 

Below  a  cliff,  where  mused  a  little  maid, 

It  struck.     Its  voice  in  thunder  cried,  "  Beware ! " 

But,  to  delight  her,  instantly  displayed 
A  fount  of  showering  diamonds  in  the  air. 

"  Go,  cruel  thing ! "  she  said,  "  unloved  by  me ; 

Go,  tear  the  sailor  from  his  happy  sleep  ; 
Drown  navies  in  thy  heartless  perfidy ; 

But  spare  our  flowers,  thou  monster  of  the  deep ! " 

As  in  obedience,  the  wave  passed  on, 

Touching  each  shore  with  silver-sandalled  feet, 

But  tossed,  in  flying,  in  the  sun  which  shone, 
A  handful  to  her  lap  of  sea-blooms  sweet. 

More  delicate  than  forms  the  frost  doth  weave 

On  window-panes,  are  Ocean's  filmy  brood ; 
Remembering  the  awful  home  they  leave, 

Their  hues  to  that  dim  under-world  subdued. 

Fair  spread  on  pages  white,  I  saw  arrayed 

These  fairy-children  of  a  sire  so  stern  : 
Their  beauty  charmed  me  ;  while  the  little  maid 

Spoke  of  her  new-found  love  with  cheeks  which  burn,  — 

"  So  grand,  so  terrible,  how  could  I  know 

He  cared  for  these  ?  "  she  faltered,  —  "  darlings  dear  ! 

That  his  great  heart  could  nurture  them,  and  glow 
With  such  a  love  beneath  such  look  severe  ?  " 

Like  God,  the  Ocean,  too,  the  least  can  heed, 
Yearn  in  a  moon-led  quest  to  farthest  shores, 

And  fondle  in  delight  its  smallest  weed, 
Yet  look  to  Him  it  mirrors  and  adores. 

•  T.  G.  A. 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  BEGGAK. 

AJS"  AHAB  STORY. 
BY    BISHOP    FEERETTE. 


THEEE  was  once  a  king,  from 
among  the  kings  of  Hind,  who,  on  a 
very  hot  summer-day,  retired  to  an 
upper  room  for  his  siesta  after  dinner. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  sort  of 
bay-window  projecting  over  the  street, 
the  like  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
many  pictures  of  Oriental  houses; 
but  the  heat  was  so  intense  on  this 
burning  afternoon,  without  a  particle 
of  breeze,  that  he  could  neither  sleep 
nor  even  comfortably  rest.  So  he 
clapped  his  hands ;  and  a  servant 
came.  He  ordered  him  to  send  two 
Circassian  maids  to  fan  him  'with 
fans  made  of  ostrich  feathers,  —  the 
one  kneeling  at  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  foot,  of  his  couch.  They 
came  ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  begun 
to  discharge  their  duties  than  he  got 
tired  of  them,  and  wanted  something 
else.  So  he  sent  them  away ;  and 
again  clapped  his  hands. 

•"  What  does  your  Serene  Highness 
command  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Bring  me  —  my 
black  mare.  I  will  take  a  ride:  No, 
by  the  by,  I  won't.  Bring  me  — 
what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  —  the  head 
of  the  Grand  Mufti.  No,  the  scoun- 
drel deserves  to  be  beheaded  when  I 
am  not  out  of  temper.  Give  me  my 
inkstand,  and  leave  me  alone." 

So  the  mameluke  took  the  king's 
silver  inkstand,  —  a  richly-chiselled 
flat  tube  for  the  reeds  used  instead  of 
pens,  with  the  ink-bottle  at  one  end 
of  it,  —  laid  it  on  the  sofa  beside  the 
king,  retired  a  few  steps,  turned 
toward  the  king,  crossed  his  arms 


on  his  breast,  satuted,  and  retired. 
The  king  took  the  inkstand,  opened 
it,  closed  it,  threw  it  with  impa- 
•tience  against  the  wall  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  lay  down,  and 
again  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not. 
He  felt  restless  all  over ;  and  his  di- 
gestion was  painful.  He  rose  from 
the  sofa,  picked  the  inkstand  from 
the  carpet  where  it  lay,  took  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  a  pair  of  Persian  scis- 
sors from  the  shelf,  and  went  back 
to  the  sofa,  where  he  sat,  and  began 
to  trim  the  paper  preparatory  to 
writing,  —  a  preliminary  operation 
which  Orientals  seldom  omit. 

When  the  sheet  of  paper  was 
brought  to  a  shape  to  suit  him,  he 
began  to  write  some  words  with  red 
ink,  and  some  with  black.  Oriental 
kings  are  generally  very  good  callig- 
raphers,  and  take  daily  lessons  of 
calligraphy  from  a  master  of  that 
art,  who  is  one  of  their  most  habitual 
attendants.  When  he  had  written 
about  three  lines,  he  got  displeased 
with  them.  So  he  tore  the  paper  up, 
and  threw  the  pieces  upon  the  floor. 
Then  picking  up  one  of  the  narrow 
slips  about  six  inches  long  by  one  fin- 
ger wide,  which  had  fallen  off  in 
trimming  the  paper,  he  wrote  upon, 
it,  "  THE  WORLD  is  A  SHADOW  AND 

A    SHAM    AND    A    GAME    OF    WITS. 

Ahmad."  This  latter  word  was  his 
own  name.  Then  he  rolled  the  slip 
of  paper  round  his  finger,  threw  it  out 
of  the  window,  lay  down  again,  tried 
to  sleep,  and  slept. 

On    that  very  same    day,  a    poor 
beggar,  very  tired,  as  he  came  from 
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very  far,  entered  the  royal  city,  where 
he  had  not  a  friend.  Hungry  and 
thirsty  and  footsore,  he  walked  for 
some  time  through  the  burning 
streets,  which  were  all  deserted  at 
this  time,  as  it  was  a  little  after 
noonday,  and  every  inhabitant  was 
either  at  his  dinner  or  at  his  siesta. 
Finally,  finding  no  one  to  direct  him, 
he  sat  discouraged  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  where  a  bay-window  overhang- 
ing the  street  projected  the  most  pro- 
pitious shade  that  could  be  seen  for 
a  distance.  He  bemoaned  his  forlorn 
condition,  and  pondered  over  his 
miserable  prospects,  when,  lo !  across 
the  street  flew  a  small  ball  of  paper, 
coming  from  above  his  head,  and 
falling  about  ten  steps  from  the  place 
where  he  was  squatting.  Would  he 
rise,  and  pick  it  up  to  see  what  it 
was  ?  Hardly  worth  the  while.  Still 
"  Let  us  see,"  said  he ;  and  he  rose 
painfully,  walked  footsorely,  stooped 
groaningly,  picked  up  the  paper, 
•came  back  to  sit  where  he  had  been, 
unrolled  the  paper,  and  read,  — 

"  THE  WOULD  IS  A  SHADOW  AND 
A  SHAM  AND  A  GAME  OF  WITS. 

Ahmad." 

"He  who  wrote  this  must  have 
been  in  a  fit  of  bad  humor,"  said  the 
beggar.  "  But  who  can  be  this  man 
Ahmad  ?  Probably  the  owner  of 
this  house.  I  should  like  to  ask." 

The  hour  of  the  siesta  was  now 
over.  The  streets  began  again  to  be 
crowded..  The  shops  were  opened; 
and  people  began  to  buy  and  to  sell, 
and  to  lie  and  to  quarrel,  and  to  bar- 
gain, and  to  ask  three  times  the 
value  of  an  article,  and  to  offer  the 
tenth  part  of  the  price  demanded,  — 
all  the  ordinary  incidents  of  an  East- 
ern bazaar.  The  beggar  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  asked  a  passer-by,  "  Is 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  this  house 
Ahmad  ?  " 


"  Speak  not  so  loud,"  said  the  pass- 
er-by. "  This  house  is  the  palace  of 
our  lord  the  sultan,  Ahmad  Khan." 

"God  save  thy  tongue,"  said  the 
beggar,  —  the  usual  mode  of  thank- 
ing for  a  piece  of  information. 

"  The  Sultan  Ahmad  Khan !"  mut- 
tered the  beggar  to  himself  as  he 
walked  along.  "So  kings  and  beg- 
gars have  their  bitter  hours  alike. 
Let  us,  therefore,  never  be  dejected. 
This  paper  is  certainly  an  instruction 
to  him  who  is  capable  of  being 
taught." 

So  he  walked  on  along  the  bazaar, 
loolAig  at  the  shops.  When  he 
passed  before  the  cooks'  shops,  the 
smell  of  the  viands  excited  his  appe- 
tite, which  did  not  require  that  solici- 
tation :  but  he  passed  on ;  for  he  had 
not  the  slightest  coin  to  purchase 
any  thing.  At  last  he  stopped  be- 
fore the  shop  of  a  merchant,  whose 
benign  countenance  seemed  to  invite 
even  a  beggar  to  speak,  and  not  to  be 
afraid. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  lord  ?  " 
said  the  merchant  to  the  beggar ;  for 
Orientals  are  the  acme  of  politeness 
to  everybody. 

"I  wish  to  ask,"  said  the  beggar, 
"  whether  you  know  where  I  could  find 
a  house  in  this  city  to  rent." 

"  What  sort  of  house  do  you  wish  ?  " 
said  the  merchant,  looking  at  the 
inquirer's  poor  accoutrements. 

"  The  best  that  can  be  found  in  the 
city,"  said  the  beggar,  who,  perceiving 
the  impression  which  the  latter  words 
had  produced,  quickly  added,  by  way 
of  modest  apology,  "  save  the  house  of 
our  lord  the  sultan,  Ahmad  Khan." 

"Then,"  said  the  merchant,  "the 
dress  which  you  wear  had  surely  at 
first  led  me  to  some  mistake  as  to  your 
real  position.  Excuse  me  if"  — 

"  No  excuse,"  said  the  beggar.  "  It 
is  entirely  my  fault.  I  should  have 
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begun  by  explaining  to  you  how  I 
came  to  wear  these  rags ;  but,  having 
worn  them  now  for  three  days,  I  have 
really  come  to  be  so  accustomed  to 
them,  that  I  entirely  forget  to  think 
how  much  the  sight  of  them  must 
scare  others.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
am  not  a  beggar,  but  a  rich  merchant, 
who  have  come  in  advance  of  my 
caravan,  out  of  fear,  that,  should  it  be 
overtaken  by  brigands,  besides  losing 
it,  I  should  myself  be  put  to  ransom. 
I  have  reached  this  city  safely,  thanks 
to  my  disguise !  My  caravan  will  be 
here  in  four  days  ;%and  I  must  immedi- 
ately hire  a  house  for  myself  and  a 
caravansary  for  my  camels.  I  intend 
to  make  here  a  long  stay  while  I  sell 
my  goods.  So,  if  any  of  your  acquaint- 
ance has  a  house  for  rent  suitable  to 
my  rank,  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I 
know  a  house  which  would  exactly 
suit  you.  It  is  not  for  rent ;  but  the 
owner  of  it  would,  perhaps,  let  it  in 
order  to  accommodate  such  a  distin- 
guished stranger  as  your  serenity.  I 
will  close  my  shop,  and  accompany  you 
to  the  place.  But  you  will  perhaps 
excuse  me  if  I  venture  a  suggestion. 
These  clothes  that  you  wear  might 
appear  rather  strange  ;  and  you  had, 
perhaps,  better  procure  more  suitable 
ones  before  you  engage  in  looking  for 
a  house,  or  in  any  other  business." 

"I  approve  your  suggestion,"  said 
the  beggar.  "  Can  you  accompany  me 
to  the  bazaar,  and  recommend  to  me 
a  clothier's  shop  where  I  might  get  a 
suitable  dress  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  merchant,  "  you 
had  better  not  even  present  yourself 
at  a  tailor's  shop  in  your  present  cos- 
tume. I  can  lend  to  you  a  suit  of 
clothes  of  mine,  which  will  be  nearly 
of  the  proper  size.  But  first  come  to 
my  house,  have  some  refreshment; 


and  then  I  will  accompany  you  to 
the  bath." 

So  it  was  done.  About  two  hours 
after,  the  merchant  and  his  guest 
issued  from  the  bath,  both  very  credit- 
ably dressed,  especially  the  beggar, 
who  was  in  the  merchant's  best. 
"  Now,"  said  the  merchant,  "  we  must 
go  to  my  house  again,  and  have  two 
horses  saddled,  and  take  with  us  my 
servants;  for  it  would  not  do  for  a 
man  of  your  quality  to  go  looking  for 
a  house  otherwise  than  on  horseback 
and  with  attendants."  About  half  an 
hour  later,  two  gentlemen  rode  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  preceded  and 
followed  by  several  servants ;  and 
a  runner,  armed  with  a  stick,  went 
ahead  of  the  procession,  distributing 
blows  right  and  left,  and  shquting, 
"Place,  place,  for  the  Khowadjah 
Shakir!" 

They  alighted  at  the  door  of  the 
wealthiest  inhabitant  of  the  place, 
where  they  were  both  received  with 
the  greatest  honors,  —  the  beggar  on 
his  own  personal  account,  and  the  mer- 
chant as  the  companion  of  his  distin- 
guished guest.  The  owner  of  the  house 
did  not  intend  to  let  it ;  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  the  honor  of  putting  under 
obligations  a  man  of  the  standing  of 
Khowadjah  Shakir,  he  would  let  it  for 
a  fabulous  sum,  which  he  named.  The 
beggar,  now  become  the  Khowadjah 
Shakir,  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
asked  how  much  more  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  furniture,  as  he  wanted  to 
take  possession  of  the  house  as  it  was, 
—  furniture  and  plate  and  linen  and 
servants,  and  all.  The  owner  again 
named  his  price,  which  was  accepted 
without  discussion;  on  which  the  house 
and  all  were  declared  to  have  been 
let  to  the  Khowadjah  Shakir,  who  was 
now  the  host  of  him  of  whom  he  had 
been,  a  moment  before,  the  visitor. 
Shakir  began  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
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house  with  that  graceful  dignity 
which  in  the  Orient  is  common  to  the 
highest  classes  and  to  the  lowest. 
There  the  poorest  beggar  is  every  inch 
a  gentleman,  save  the  money. 

Shakir  also  purchased  the  horses  of 
the  owner  of  the  house ;  and,  as  all 
that  he  now  had  was  not  yet  sufficient 
for  him  to  hold  his  rank,  several  of 
the  merchants  of  the  town  were  sent 
for,  and  came  with  their  wares,  which 
they  displayed  under  the  iwan  and  in 
the  court-yard.  All  the  leading  usur- 
ers of  the  city  came  to  offer  to  him 
large  sums  of  money  at  enormous 
rates  of  interest.  He  objected,  not  to 
the  interest,  but  td  the  loans  them- 
selves, having,  said  he,  all  the  money 
that  he  wanted.  But  his  friend-  the 
merchant  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  it 
was  fashionable  for  great  people  to 
patronize  banks  by  borrowing  large 
sums;  and  that,  by  thus  interesting 
the  capitalists  of  the  city  in  his  wel- 
fare, he  would  secure  a  better  and 
more  ready  sale  for  his  goods  when 
they  came.  So  he  allowed  the  loans 
to  be  forced  upon  him,  and  also  sold 
for  cash  a  part  of  the  goods  which 
were  to  come  with  his  caravan.  He 
at  the  same  time  bought,  partly  on 
credit  and  partly  for  cash,  but  invari- 
ably at  fabulous  prices,  many  articles 
of  jewelry  and  clothing;  books  of 
poetry  and  prose,  of  science,  history, 
and  fiction;  musical  instruments  ;  chis- 
elled swords,  and  gold-embroidered 
saddles ;  china  vases ;  several  most 
costly  horses  ;  four  beautiful  Georgian 
girls,  every  one  with  four  Nubian 
maids  to  attend  her ;  several  male  ser- 
vants and  eunuchs ;  and  carpets  and 
furniture  of  all  sorts  to  replace  those 
articles  which  were  in  the  house,  and 
which  he  found  fault  with.  All  his 
arrangements  being  now  complete,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  receive  the 
congratulatory  visits  of  all  the  great 


people  of  the  city,  who  all  came  in 
great  ceremony,  and  accompanied  with 
many  servants,  to  express  to  him  how 
much  every  one  felt  honored  at  his 
taking  his  abode  in  the  city.  Shakir, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  given  orders  to 
his  intendant  to  hire  armed  men  and 
horses  and  mules  and  tents,  and 
provisions  for  travel,  as  he  must  im- 
mediately start  to  meet  his  caravan. 
On  the  second  day  of  his  arrival,  he 
was  already  on  his  journey.  "  It  is  by 
this  punctual  attending  to  business, 
that  I  have  made  all  my  fortune/' 
said  he ;  and  parents  quoted  this  say- 
ing, and  all  his  moral  sayings,  to  their 
sons. 

Shakir,  before  starting,  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  his  friend  the 
merchant,  that  the  latter  should,  on 
the  morrow  of  his  departure,  despatch 
to  him  a  swift  horseman  with  a  secret 
message  about  the  latest,  prices-cur- 
rent, or  some  such  matter.  When  this 
messenger  came,  Shakir  received  him 
privately,  and,  after  paying  him  lib- 
erally, ordered  him  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  the  city  without  speaking  to 
any  members  of  the  escort.  When 
the  messenger  was  out  of  sight,  he 
ordered  all  his  .escort  to  take  a  new 
direction,  as  the  letter  he  had  just 
received  required  it.  But  he  said 
nothing  of  the  object  of  this  new 
journey;  only,  from  his  demeanor, 
his  retainers  judged  that  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  some  great  moment,  — 
such,  perhaps,  as  a  political  mission. 

They  travelled  for  several  weeks  in 
this  new  direction,  camping  every 
night,  until  they  reached  a  large  city, 
which  they  did  not  enter,  but,  by  the 
orders  of  Shakir,  pitched  their  tents 
and  shackled  their  horses  in  a  garden 
outside  near  the  river.  As  soon  as 
the  news  was  spread  in  the  city  of 
the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  travel- 
ler with  a  large  retinue,  all  the  nota- 
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ble  inhabitants  came  in  succession  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Shakir,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  the  dignity  becom- 
ing to  his  rank. 

All  the  notable  inhabitants  came, 
I  said,  but  with,  however,  one  exc4ep- 
tion.  The  pacha  came  not ;  for,  with 
regard  to  him,  the  etiquette  of  the 
country  differed  from  what  it  was 
with  other  persons.  He  was  to  re- 
ceive the  first  visit,  and  return  it.  As 
Shakir  did  not  call  on  him  on  the  first 
nor  on  the  second  day,  some  of  his 
visitors  several  times  mentioned  the 
pacha  in  their  conversations,  meaning 
it  as  a  hint.  But  Shalyr  seemed  not 
to  catch  it;  only,  whenever  the  men- 
tion came,  the  smile  died  on  his  lips ; 
and  his  countenance  took  the  expres- 
sion, not  of  fear  for  himself,  but  of 
sorrow  for  somebody  else.  This  was 
necessarily  reported  to  the  pacha, 
who  grew  quite  uneasy  about  it,  and 
sent  some  emissaries,  apparently  as 
visitors,  but  in  reality  on  an  errand 
of  inquiry.  Shakir  was*  not  the  man 
not  to  perceive  all  this.  His  answers 
to  those  emissaries  were  evasive,  but 
such  as  to  convey  an  impression  that 
there  was  something  awful  in  store 
for  the  pacha,  and  that  Shakir  was 
sorry  to  have  to  play  a  part  in  it,  but 
must.  .. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
when  the  visitors  were  quite  many, 
and  Shakir  held  open  court  under  a 
tree  at  his  tent-door,  the  mention  of 
the  pacha  came  again  ;  and  Shakir, 
seeming  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
wait  no  longer,  said  in  -a  quiet  but 
slowly  and  clearly  articulated  man- 
ner, "  I  had  expected  the  visit  of  my 
friend  the  pacha  before  this  time; 
but,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him,  I  suppose  the  busi- 
ness which  detained  him  must  have 
been  very  urgent.  —  Shakkur  and  AsJ- 
ad  "  (speaking  to  two  of  his  janissa- 


ries), "go  to  the  pacha's  palace,  sa- 
lute his  highness,  and  tell  him  that 
the  servant  of  his  majesty  the  sul- 
tan expects  his  visit  promptly."  Shak- 
kur and  As'ad  bowed  and  went.  The 
visitors  seemed  thunderstruck,  but 
had  soon  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  course  to  follow.  Some  of  them 
found  a  pretext  to  shorten  their  visit 
to  Shakir ;  and  of  these  some  went  to 
the  pacha  to  offer  their  condolences 
and  their,  help.  These  were  his 
true  friends ;  but  they  were  few.  A 
larger  number,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  defalcations  and  exac- 
tions which  invariably  take  place 
under  any  pacha's  administration, 
and  are  punished  by  his  successor, 
merely  to  make  place  for  new  frauds, 
and  for  a  new  set  of  thieves,  went 
home  hastily,  took  some  money  and 
valuables,  and  started  for  the  country 
or  the  mountains.  The  remainder 
kept  their  seats,  or  drew  closer  to 
Shakir,  and  continued  to  pay  their 
court  to  him  with  renewed  intensity. 

When  the  pacha  received  the  mes- 
sage, he  said,  "Sam' an  wata'ah  ! })  ("  I 
hear  and  obey  "  ),  and,  "  luna  lillahi 
wailayhi  inna  raji'un."  (  "  We  belong 
to  God,  and  unto  him  do  we  return."  ) 
When  a  Mohammedan  has  uttered 
this  last  sentence,  he  is  no  more  un- 
prepared for  any  thing  that  may  hap- 
pen. He  refused  to  take  his  guard 
with  him,  and  went  with  the  few 
friends  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
misfortune. 

The  news  of  his  fall  had  already 
been  spread  through  the  city.  So  on 
his  passage  he  was  treated  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  No  honors  were  paid 
to  him  as  to  an  official  person.  Of 
those  who  met  him  on  the  street, 
some  shunned  his  glance,  and  took 
another  way.  Others  seemed  really 
sorry  for  him;  but  their  expression 
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was  that  of  mute  respect.  Some  wlio 
had  been  wronged,  or  justly  punished, 
by  him  or  by  his  officers,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  different  de- 
errees  of  vindictiveness.  But  the  mass 

O 

merely  looked  serious,  and  thought 
that,  all  being  done  by  Allah,  it 
was  not  for  his  servants  to  exult  over 
him  who  fell. 

Shakir  went  into  his  tent  to  receive 
the  pacha.  When  the  latter  entered, 
Shakir  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his 
divan ;  and  his  first  movement  was  to 
rise  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  fellow- 
dignitary,  even  if  disgraced:  but  he 
seemed  to  repress  with  regret  that 
first  movement,  and  rose  not.  This 
completed  the  conviction  of  the  pacha 
that  doom  was  impending.  He  sa- 
luted, stood  in  the  middle,  and  was 
not  invited  to  sit.  He  said,  "  May  the 
will  of  God  and  of  our  lord  the  sul- 
tan be  done ! "  and,  having  said  this, 
burst  into  tears,  which  rolled  in  big 
hot  drops  on  his  gray  beard.  He 
lost  all  self-control,  and  wished  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Shakir. 
Shakir,  who  was  also  visibly  affected, 
ordered  him  to  remain  standing. 
"  The  painful  necessity  of  delivering 
my  message  from  the  sultan,"  said 
Shakir,  "shall  be  spared  to  me,  as 
you  are  already  informed  of  it.  I 
shall  only  have  the  regret  of  execut- 
ing it.  In  all  other  respects  hold  me 
as  a  friend."  Having  said  this,  he 
ordered  his  guards  to  seize  upon  the 
person  of  the  pacha,  and  put  him  in 
chains,  after  which,  he  and  all  his 
retinue  marched  through  the  city  to 
the  palace,  accompanied  by  the  pris- 
oner. Everywhere,  everybody  made 
it  a  point  to  welcome  the  nefo  master 
with  all  the  appearances  of  joy  and 
submission.  Shakir  took  possession 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion, removing  some  officers,  appoint- 
ing some,  and  maintaining  others. 


He  proved  a  wise  ruler,  encouraged 
agriculture  and  commerce,  gave  secur- 
ity to  roads,  and  kept  strict  justice. 
The  country  flourished  under  his  ad- 
ministration, and  attained  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  prosperity.  Every- 
body was  highly  satisfied. 

The  former  pacha  was  kept  in  chains 
in  the  prison  of  the  palace,  but  with 
all  the  consideration  due  to  his  former 
rank,  so  far  as  this  was  compatible 
with  the  orders  of  his  majesty  the 
sultan.  He  was  allowed  books ;  and 
his  friends  and  relatives  were  permit- 
ted to  visit  him  at  certain  hours. 
Even  Shakir  ,Pacha  occasionally  con- 
descended to  go  and  spend  an  hour  in 
confabulating  with  his  prisoner,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  soon  to  receive  such 
orders  from  the  sultan  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  his  captivity  to  an  end,  or 
further  alleviate  it. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for 
very  nearly  a  year ;  and  it  was  now 
time  to  send  to  the  sultan  the  yearly 
tribute  of  the  province. 

Shakir  therefore  gave  the  usual 
orders  to  collect  the  tribute,  and  pre- 
pare a  large  caravan  of  camels  to 
carry  it,  with  an  escort  of  horsemen 
to  accompany  it.  When  all  was 
ready,  he  wrote  a  letter  as  follows :  — 

"To  the  Only  Sultan  and  Unique  Ha- 
kan,  Our  Lord  Ahmad  Khan,  may  God 
grant  him  victory  ! 

"  His  servant  Shakir  Pacha,  after  pre- 
senting the  homage,  &c.,  sets  forth,  that, 
according  to  what  is  due  to  the  honor  of 
our  noble  master  the  sultan,  we  have  sent 
herewith,  under  the  care  of  the  secretary 
of  our  Khaziridar,  the  yearly  tribute  of 
this  province ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  our  en- 
tire submission  to  our  lord  the  sultan,  we 
have  added  to  it  twenty-five  camels  load- 
ed with  the  products  of  the  manufactures 
of  Hindostan  and  Farsistan,  which  are 
the  personal  gift  of  our  own  humility. 
And  also,  according  to  the  orders  of  your 
Highness,  we  send  to  you  the  person  of 
Mahmoud  Pacha,  whom  we  were  sent  to 
supersede,  bound  in  chains,  and  under  safe 
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escort,  to  be  treated  as  our  lord  the  sul- 
tan shall  ordain.    God  make  the  sultan 

victorious! " 

When  this  letter  reached  the  sul- 
tan, and  he  found  it  sealed  with  the 
name  of  Shakir  Pacha,  a  -personage 
of  whom  he  had  never  heard,  he 
doubted  at  first  his  being  awake.  But 
having  been  assured  by  his  reliable 
wazir  that  he  was,  and  seeing,  as  a 
confirmation,  the  caravan  and  the 
tribute,  which  were  all  in  order,  and 
the  escort,  and  the  old  pacha  himself, 
he  thought  that  nothing  was  to  be 
hastily  done  before  he  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated this  matter.  So  he  ordered 
the  old  pacha  to  his  presence;  and 
the  pacha  came  trembling  for  his 
neck.  But  the  king  having  assured 
him  of  his  forgiveness,  and  command- 
ed him  to  speak  freely,  the  pacha  be- 
gan to  praise  his  successor  in  the 
highest  terms,  lauding  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  and  integrity  of  his 
government,  and  especially  his  kind- 
ness to  a  prisoner.  The  sultan  again 
began  to  think  he  was  dreaming ;  but 
all  his  counsellors,  who  were  gray- 
bearded  and  wise  men,  assured  him 
that  he  was  not :  so  he  thought  he 
would  take  their  word,  and  dictated 
the  following  letter :  — 

"  The  Illustrious,  the  Wise,  the  Victori- 
ous, the  Only  Sultan  and  Unique  Hakan, 
the  Glorious  Padishah  and  King  of  Kings, 
Ahmad  Khan. 

"  To  our  servant  the  high  Shakir  Pacha. 
(May  God  prolong  his  duration !) 

"  In  a  favorable  season  &c.,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  letter  of  your  serenity,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  tribute  of  your  prov- 
ince, and  the  present  from  your  Highness  ; 
and  the  whole  was  as  it  should  have  been. 
And  we  have  also  received  the  person  of 
Ex-Pacha  Mahmoud,  sent  by  you  accord- 
ing to  our  orders.  And,  as  the  matter  con- 
cerning him  has  by  this  time  passed  from 
our  imperial  memory,  we  command  you 
to  come  here  with  all  the  witnesses  and 
documents  in  this  affair,  and  with  as  many 


of  our  soldiers  as  will  form  an  escort  suit- 
able to  your  rank.    Be  of  health ! " 

When  Shakir  Pacha  received  this 
letter,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  placed 
the  letter  upon  his  head  in  sign  of 
obedience,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read 
aloud  in  presence  of  all  his  court.  He 
then  said,  "As  our  lord  the  sultan, 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  marks  of 
his  condescension  toward  us,  has  also 
judged  us  worthy  to  be  summoned  to 
his  presence,  let  all  the  preparations 
be  made  according  to  the  orders  of 
his  majesty  the  sultan."  So  he  start- 
ed a  few  days  after  with  a  magnifi- 
cent escort  of  horsemen,  and  with 
mules  and  camels  and  tents  and  ser- 
vants, and  the  richest  present  for  the 
king.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in 
the  journey.  When  he  reached  the 
capital  city,  all  the  people  went  out  of 
the  gates  to  welcome  him,  and  enjoy 
the  pageant.  No  such  entry  of  any 
one  less  than  an  emperor  had  ever 
been  witnessed  ;  and  such  were  the  re- 
ports of  the  magnificence  of  the  dis- 
play, that  the  king  himself  was  several 
times  tempted  to  leave  the  palace,  and 
go  in  disguise  among  the  crowd  to 
witness  it,  instead  of  waiting  in  his 
palace  the  visit  of  Shakir  Pacha,  as 
was  becoming  to  his  dignity. 

Finally  Shakir  came,  and,  having 
left  his  shoes  at  the  door,  entered 
alone  into  the  divan  chamber.  He 
prostrated  himself  before  the  sultan, 
and  then  stood  before  him  with  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  in  the 
attitude  of  an  humble  servant.  All 
the  courtiers  sat  on  the  divans  around 
the  room,  or  stood,  according  to  their 
various  ranks. 

"  We  have  heard,"  said  the  king, 
"  of  the  prosperity  of  your  province 
and  of  the  justice  of  your  administra- 
tion, for  which  we  express  our  grati- 
tude to  Allah  ;  (may  he  be  exalted  ! ) 
and  we  have  summoned  you  to  bear 
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witness  in  the  case  of  your  predeces- 
sor. But  before  we  proceed  farther," 
said  the  king  with  a  searching  look 
of  authority,  "  we  wish  to  know  by 
whose  orders  you  have  been  appoint- 
ed." 

All  the  audience  held  their  breaths. 
Shakir  answered,  — 

"  As  to  the  prosperity  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  rule  is  the  rule  of  God. 
There  is  no  ruler  but  him,  and,  be- 
tween him  and  us  his  slaves,  our  lord 
the  glorious  sultan. 

"As  to  the  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments concerning  the  conduct  of  our 
predecessor,  we  have  brought  them 
according  to  the  orders  of  my  lord 
the  victorious  sultan  ;  and,  lo !  they 
are  present. 

"  And  as  to  the  authority  by  which 
we  have  been  appointed,  lo !  it  is  the 
authority  of  our  lord  the  sultan  ;  and 
we  possess  his  noble  sign  to  this 
effect  in  this  firman  which  we  have 
brought  with  us  in  this  gold  casket, 
and  which  we  will  now  have  the 
honor  of  displaying  before  our  lord 
the  sultan." 

Shakir  then  opened  the  casket,  and 
took  from  it  a  large  envelope  of  silk, 
which  he  opened,  and,  lo !  in  it  a  small- 
er envelope  of  silvercloth,  which  he 
opened  also,  and,  lo  !  in  it  another  en- 
velope of  goldcloth.  He  kissed  it, 
placed  it  on  his  head,  then  opened  it; 
and,  lo !  in  it  the  smallest  possible  roll 
of  paper,  which  he  unrolled  into  a 
slip  about  six  inches  long  by  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  which  he  un- 
rolled, and  presented  to  the  sultan, 
who  read,  — 

"  THE  WORLD  IS  A  SHADOW  AND 
A  SHAM  AND  A  GAME  OF  WITS.  — 

Ahmad" 

"This,"  said  Shakir,  "is  the  impe- 
rial firman  under  which  I  have  acted." 

The  sultan  at  first  was  surprised ; 
but  he  recognized  his  own  imperial 


hand  writing  and  signature;  and  when 
Shakir  had  told  him  his  whole  story, 
and  how  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  firman,  his  majesty  remembered 
on  what  occasion  it  had  been  issued. 
There  waswno  doubt  about  it.  It  was 
a  legitimate  firman  ;  and  Shakir  was 
the  legitimate  pacha  of  the  province 
he  had  so  well  governed.  All  his 
conduct  had  been  strictly  legal. 

The  sultan  ordered  Shakir  to  re- 
main in  the  palace  as  his  imperial 
guest  during  two  weeks,  before  he 
should  return  to  his  province,  which 
could  not  spare  him  longer.  During 
this  time,  Shakir  Pacha  received  the 
visits  of  all  the  great  people  of  the 
capital,  and  embraced  this  opportuni- 
ty for  settling  the  numerous  bills  that 
he  had  left  behind,  when  he  first 
honored  the  city  with  his  presence. 
He  made  many  other  purchases,  for 
which,  this  time,  he.  invariably  paid 
cash.  He  departed  with  his  escort  at « 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  days,  loaded 
wJth  the  presents  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  people. 
All  the  city  accompanied  him  a  mile 
or  two  beyond  the  gates. 

Shakir  Pacha  continued  to  be  a 
good  ruler.  In  the  chronicles  of  his 
province  he  is  called  Shakir  the  Just, 
to  distinguish  him  from  another  Sha- 
kir Pacha,  who  held  the  government 
before  or  after  him. 

The  glory  of  power  did  not  make 
Shakir  forget  the  practice  of  devotion, 
of  which  he  had  always  been  a  fer- 
vent adept.  He  founded  an  order  of 
dervishes,  for  whom  he  endowed  several 
convents,  and  which  is  still  influential 
in  the  country.  That  order  has  some 
peculiar  tenets  and  practices.  In  one  of 
the  mosques  of  the  order,  Shakir  was 
buried  according  to  his  wish.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  the  convent 
attached  to  that  mosque  the  casket  of 
gold  with  the  three  envelopes,  re- 
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spectively  of  silk  and  silver  and 
gold  cloth  ;  and  the  firman  contained 
in  them,  which  had  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fortune  of  his  house ;  for 
Shakir  left  behind  him  a  numerous 
and  lasting  and  influential  posterity. 
The  good  monks  still  keep  among 
their  relics  the  precious  casket,  and 
unroll  before  strangers  the  slip  of 


paper,  on  which  can  be  read  in  the 
best  calligraphy  these  words  in  Ara- 
bic:— 

"  Al/  ALAM  HIJR  WAFIJR,  WAHAILA- 
MAH," 

which  may  be  translated,  —  ... 

"THE    WORLD    IS   A    SHADOW    AND    A 
SHAM  AND  A  GAME  OF  WITS." 


NON-PKOSCRIPTIVE   SCHOOLS  IN  THE   SOUTH. 

BY    C.    G.    FAIRCHILD. 


THE  term  "  mixed  schools "  is  a 
misnomer.  If  a  school  which  em- 
braces children  of  English  and  Irish 
and  German  and  Swedish  and  Ital- 
ian parentage  is  not  "  mixed,'7  why 
should  the  admission  of  two  or  three 
colored  children  make  it  so?  But 
there  is  the  flavor  of  the  vintage  of 
1776  about  the  word  "  non-pros crip- 
tive."  It  is  democratic  and  American. 
It  also  places  the  argument  in  proper 
shape ;  for,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  blacks  and  the  whites  in  the 
South  will  maintain  essentially  the 
same  numerical  relation  which  they 
now  have.  Neither  party  desires  to 
leave,  and  each  is  needed.  The  black 
man  is  as  valuable  to-day  as  when  he 
sold  for  one  thousand  dollars.  If, 
then,  in  the  labor  of  the  field  and 
workshop,  in  tax-paying,  and  in  the 
responsibilities  of  legislation,  the 
black  man  is  expected  to  take  his 
share  side  by  side  with  the  white 
man,  surely  a  common  school  system 
which  would  exclude  his  children 
should  be  called  prescriptive.  And  he 
who  would  uphold  and  perpetuate  such 
a  system  must  be  prepared  to  demon- 
strate clearly  its  expediency  or  neces- 
sity, basing  his  conclusions,  not  on 


the  accidents  or  prejudices  of  the  hour, 
but  upon  that  which  is  normal  and 
permanent. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that,  among  the 
Southern  whites,  the  feeling  in  favor 
of  their  present  prescriptive  school 
system  is  intense  and  widespread. 
When  the  proposition  was  brought 
forward,  in  January  of  1872,  to  set 
apart  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  it  was  opposed  by  all  who  rep- 
resented the  sentiments  of  the  South- 
ern whites;  and  their  opposition 
seemed  inspired  by  the  fear,  that,  at 
some  time,  Congress  might  prescribe 
that  the  schools  thu$  aided  should  be 
open  to  all  classes.  Mr.  Bird  of  New 
Jersey  said,  "  From  the  very  nature 
of  things,  it  imposes  conditions  which 
cannot  be  complied  with  by  the 
people  of  the  South  without  consent- 
ing to  that  social  equality  which  all 
the  intelligence  .of  the  South  assures 
them  will  be  disastrous  and  dishonor- 
able, the  beginning  of  a  degradation 
which  awaits  all  who  yield  to  miscege- 
nation." Mr.  Storm  of  Pennsylva- 
nia said,  "I  will  go  further  than 
any  one  •  here  in  relieving  those  op- 
pressed communities  of  the  South; 
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but  I  am  not  prepared  to  aid  in 
fastening  upon  them  a  law  which  will 
be  more  revolting  to  them  than  all 
that  has  hitherto  befallen  them." 
Mr.  McHenry  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr. 
Kerr  of  Indiana,  gave  prominence  to 
the  same  ideas.  Mr.  Harris  of. Vir- 
ginia even  argued  the  question : 
"  Now  gentlemen  want  to  force  us  to 
mix  our  children.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
in  principle,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God.  He  has  drawn  his  mark,  like 
the  night  from  the  day,  clear  and 
distinct.  He  has  made  an  impassable 
gulf,  which  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  seek  to  bridge  over  with 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  who  pro- 
poses this  does  not  himself  mix  so- 
cially with  the  colored  people.  He 
admits  that  this  question  of  social  in- 
tercourse is  a  matter  of  free  will  and 
election.  What  relation  is  so  abso- 
lutely social  as  the  mingling  of  chil- 
dren at  school  ?  They  sit  on  the  same 
seat,  learn  from  the  same  book,  recite 
the  same  lesson,  drink  from  the  same 
cup,  and  in  every  respect  are  as  social 
in  their  relation  as  brother  and  sister. 
Test  this  doctrine  at  your  own  hearth- 
stone. Offer  your  little  children, 
who  are  not  influenced  by  party  or 
revenge,  a  social  entertainment,  and 
tell  them  they  must  invite  as  many 
black  as  white  children,  and  see  how 
quick  God  will  speak  through  their 
innocent  lips,  '  Then  we  will  have  no 
party;  we  will  have  no  party.'  If, 
then,  your  children  will  not  meet 
around  the  festive  board  with  the 
colored  race,  do  not  force  ours  to 
meet  and  mingle  witji  them  around 
the  mental  board,  where  the  fair- 
haired  child  must  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  negro  children  from  six  to 
sixteen.  Virginia  will  do  justice  to 
the  colored  man;  but  money  cannot 
buy  her  to  the  principles  of  fchis  bill. 
Offer  to  return  to  her  all  the  rich  do- 


mains she  gave  you,  lay  at  her  feet 
all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country, 
as  the  price  of  social  equality,  and  that 
grand  old  State,  with  majestic  mien, 
and  escutcheon  untarnished,  will 
proudly  say,  '  We  give  the  colored 
race  equal  political  and  legal  rights, 
but  social  equality,  never,  never, 
never ! ' " 

This  intense  feeling  easily  accounts 
for  the  present  prescriptive  school 
system ;  but  it  does  not  demonstrate 
its  justice  or  wisdom.  These  same 
communities  showed  as  intense  a 
feeling  in  favor  of  keeping  in  slavery 
this  same  colored  race.  Pardon  must 
therefore  be  granted  if  the  present 
•feeling  is  somewhat  closely  scrutin- 
ized. It  may  be  the  old  feeling 
metamorphosed,  or,  at  best,  the  result 
of  a  caste  engendered  by  slavery  ;  and, 
if  so,  it  is  to  be  argued  against,  and 
lived  down,  in  every  judicious  way. 
But,  if  it  springs  from  an  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  it  is  well  to 
take  heed.  It  is  not  wise  to  under- 
take that  which  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God. 

The  question,  therefore,  which 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  is,  whether 
this  feeling  is  implanted  by  our 
Maker,  making  prescriptive  schools  a 
dictate,  as  it  were,  of  his  unwritten 
law.  Two  tests  can  be  applied.  The 
first  is  its  universality  of  expression. 
The  needle  points  to  the  pole  whether 
it  is  upon  the  land  or  the  sea,  or  in 
England  or  France  or  America. 
Leaving  out  of  the  account  this 
country,  where  the  past  social  degra- 
dation of  the  black  man  will  abun- 
dantly explain  the  present  feeling, 
We  find  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
no  trace  of  antipathyj  nor  any  ten- 
dency towards  proscription.  With 
regard  to  the  Jews,  such  a  feeling  and 
tendency  can  be  traced.  The  first 
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of  the  famous  Rothschild  family, 
whose  boast  now  is  that  kings  cannot 
go  to  war  without  first  consulting 
them,  was,  less  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  locked  every  night  in  the 
Jews'  Quarter  of  the  city  of  Frankfort. 
But  a  black  man  seems  always  to 
have  received  that  recognition  to 
which  his  culture  would  entitle  him. 
No  one  can  claim  that  this  feeling  is 
universal. 

The  second 'test  is  its  uniformity 
of  expression.  If  a  white  man 
shrink  from  shaking  hands  with  a 
black  man,  does  he  have  the  same 
shrinking  from  an  equal  physical 
nearness  under  all  conditions  ?  If  a 
white  young  lady  shrink  from  sitting 
at  the  table  with  a  colored  young 
lady  of  equal  talent  and  culture, 
would  she  have  the  same  shrinking 
from  having  her  stand  behind  her 
chair  ?  To  a  limited  extent,  this  has 
been  true  at  the  North.  Some  old 
abolitionists  will  confess,  that,  with  all 
their  interest  in  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, they  never  liked  to  have  a 
negro  near  them.  A  lady  in  Maine 
of  well-known  antislavery  sentiments 
was  accustomed  to  draw  her  hand 
back  over  the  skirts  of  her  dress 
after  shaking  hands  with  a  black 
man,  —  a  habit  that  was  the  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  her.  At  the 
North  other  than  colored  servants 
have  generally  been  preferred. 

But  at  the  South,  an  opposing 
class  of  facts  has  always  been  promi- 
nent. In  babyhood,  lily-white  hands 
have  clung  to  the  breasts  of  black 
"  mammies."  In  boyhood,  playmates 
were  found  in  the  huts  of  the  planta- 
tion. In  manhood,  the  innate  pride 
of  bearing  which  betokened  ancestral 
dignity  found  too  often  its  dusky 
counterpart.  The  prevailing  pecu- 
liarities of  speech  betray  how  inti- 
mate the  association  has  been.  The 
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Southern  people  have  never  had  any 
objection  to  the  negro  as  such,  and 
they  have  not  now;  but  they  want 
him  in  his  place. 

They  would  have  no  more  objection 
to  placing  the  children  of  the  two 
races  in  school  together,  under  whole- 
some restrictions  and  moral  influ- 
ences, than  they  had  to  the  more 
intimate  associations,  under  worse  in-, 
fluences,  on  the  plantation,  provided 
that  the  "place"  of  each  were  as 
steadily  kept  in  view.  A  young  lady 
entered  the  ladies'  car  on  a  Southern 
railroad,  who  had  in  her  veins  a 
traditional  but  not  visible  admixture 
of  African  blood.  The  conductor 
learned  of  this  fact.  He  immediate- 
ly waited  upon  her,  and  told  her  she 
must  go  forward  into  the  smoking- 
car.  There  were  plenty  of  full- 
blooded  Africans  in  the  car,  some  not 
over  cleanly,  who  were  not  molested ; 
but  they  were  there  as  servants.  The 
young  lady  naturally  objected ;  but 
the  conductor  insisted,  and  was  ready 
even  to  use  force  in  the  matter,  when 
a  passenger,  befriending  her,  told  him 
to  be  careful,  as  the  law  was  upon 
her  side.  The  conductor  then 
stopped  his  train,  and  telegraphed  to 
headquarters  to  know  what  to  do. 
The  answer  was,  that,  if  she  held  a 
first-class  ticket,  she  was  entitled  to 
her  seat;  and  the  train  went  on. 
Thereupon,  the  white  ladies  of  the 
car  went  forward  into  the  smoking- 
car,  feeling  undoubtedly  that  the  at- 
tractive sight  of  negroes  who  "  knew 
their  place "  would  far  over-balance 
the  discomforts  incident  to  such  a 
change. 

Soon  after  the  colored  people  ob- 
tained the  right  to  ride  in  the  street- 
cars in  Louisville.  Ky.,  a  young 
white  lady  entered  a  car  in  which 
every  seat  was  occupied,  except  one 
beside  a  colored  woman,  who  was 
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happy  and  comfortable  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  corner-seat.  The  young 
lady  looked  steadily  at  the  vacant 
seat,  and  the  colored  woman  crowded 
herself  more  closely  into  the  corner. 
There  was  now  certainly -room  enough 
for  her  needs  both  of  body  and 
dVess.  But  the  young  lady  gazed  no 
less  discontentedly ;  when  the  other 
broke  out  with,  "Why,  Lor'  bress 
you,  my  honey,  ef  you  only  owned  me, 
you'd  sit  in  my  lap." 

In  the  Mobile  street-cars,  dignity 
was  preserved  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
carpeting  hung  from  the  roof  to  the 
seat  near  the  centre  of  the  car. 

Nature's  instincts  are  more  uni- 
form than  this.  If  Nature  protested 
against  negroes  riding  in  the  street- 
cars, what  convulsions  of  unaffected 
horror  there  should  be  at  seeing  in  a 
narrow-seated  buggy,  or  narrower- 
seated  sleigh,  a  young  white  lady, 
with  a  colored  man  beside  her,  driv- 
ing! The  simple  fact  is,  that  those 
who  protest  most  loudly  against  non- 
proscriptive  street-car  riding  are  the 
most  ostentatious  in  these  other  exhi- 
bitions of  gentility.  The  quiet  voice 
of  Nature  is  often  drowned  by  the 
coarser  tones  of  society,  so  called. 
Nature  suggests  friendships,  dictates 
marriages,  provides  healthful  house- 
hold work;  but  "society"  objects, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  carries  the  day. 
Even  in  democratic  America,  where 
a  footman  may  become  the  president, 
there  is  all  the  more  anxiety  mani- 
fested, that,  while  he  is  a  footman,  he 
should  wear  a  livery,  or,  at  least,  a 
tall  hat  with  a  broad  band  or  cockade. 
He  who  waits  on  the  door  must  have 
at  least  a  white  necktie,  and  the 
nurse-girl,  a  little  white  grandmoth- 
erly cap.  So  significant  are  these 
little  marks,  that  a  truly  self-respect- 
ing man  would  as  soon  walk  Broad- 
way daily  with  a  black  skin  as  with 


a  tall  hat  adorned  with  a  cockade  or 
a  silvered  buckle,  provided  that  the 
color  of  his  skin  could  be  changed  as 
readily  as  can  the  fashion  of  his  hat. 
His  hesitation  in  each  case  would  be 
from  pretty  much  the  same  reason ;  and 
let  any  one  honestly  take  away  from 
the  colored  race,  not  their  color,  but 
the  associated  ideas  of  servitude  and 
degradation,  of  which  their  color  has 
been  the  accepted  badge,  and  there 
will  be  but  little  left  of  antipathy  on 
account  of  physical  characteristics. 

Here  can  be  explained  the  fact 
that  Northern  white  men  have  felt  a 
physical  antipathy  to  the  negro  of 
which  the  Southern  people  have  been 
ignorant.  Before  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, the  social  position  of  the  negro 
at  the  North  was  unsettled,  produ- 
cing a  sort  of  social  sea-sickness. 
The  long  and  unpalatable  agitation 
begot  a  settled  repugnance.  In  the 
South,  his  position  was  so  rigidly 
fixed,  that  toleration,  personal  inti- 
macies, and  affection  were  more  free 
to  express  themselves.  The  South 
may  desire  prescriptive  schools,  and 
may  honestly  think  them  wise  and 
expedient;  still  these  cannot  be 
claimed  on  the  ground  of  an  instinc- 
tive race  antipathy. 

Those  who  object  to  non-proscrip- 
tive  schools  because  they  will  lead  to 
intermarriages  should  sit  and  look 
their  phantom  fully  in  the  face  for  a 
few  moments.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  not  do  to  base  very  broad  conclu- 
sions upon  the  practices  of  the  slave- 
holders before  the  war.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  there  are  many  other 
influences  at  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  powerful  as  non-proscnptive 
schools  would  be.  Such  schools  can 
but  partly  effect  this  result.  In 
the  third  place,  if  the  proscription  of 
the  black  man  is  taught  and  enforced 
by  exclusive  schools,  there  will  be  a 
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tendency  among  the  more  ambitious 
and  prosperous  to  choose  white  wives, 
hoping  thereby  to  be  lifted  up  so- 
cially. This  has  been  observed  in 
Hayti.  For  the  same  reason,  colored 
women  will  esteem  it  in  some  re- 
spects a  trophy  of  honor  to  gain  a 
white  man's  attention,  even  at  the 
price  of  their  virtue.  This  has  been 
especially  marked  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Already  it  is  a  common 
remark  at  the  South,  that  the  colored 
girls  and  white  young  men  are  often 
impure  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  while  they  are  pure  with  refer- 
ence to  those  of  their  own  race.  In 
the  fourth  place,  is  it  everybody's 
business  whom  a  man  may  choose  for 
his  wife  ?  In  other  words,  the  nearer 
equal  the  races  are  in  the  common 
privileges  of  society,  and  the  less 
there  is  said  for  or  against  intermar- 
riage, the  more  readily  will  the 
healthy  impulses  of  nature  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  better  will  be  the 
result.  So  far  as  non-proscriptive 
schools  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
this  question,  it  is  to  bring  to  its 
solution  the  light  of  culture  and  good 
morals  and  sound  judgment. 

But,  apart  from  .any  consideration 
of  color  or  race  antipathy,  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  children  whose 
grandparents  were  barbarians,  and 
whose  parents  were,  slaves,  are  not 
suitable  school-associates  for  those  who 
have  inherited  culture  for  generations. 
They  would  naturally  be  so  unequal, 
that  neither  could  make  the  best 
progress.  If  the  tortoise  is  deter- 
mined to  run  a  race  with  the  hare,  he 
must  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Accept- 
ing whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  this 
statement,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  upon  the  other  side.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  think  of  making 
this  distinction  in  other  cases  where 
it  is  as  applicable.  Then  the  slaves 


have  for  two  or  three  generations  been 
brought  into  more  or  less  intimate 
contact  with  culture.  Surely  the 
South  published  these  beneficial  ef- 
fects too  widely  to  ask  us  to  forget 
them  now.  Not  a  few  former  slaves 
have  a  legitimate  claim,  not,  perhaps, 
to  their  existence,  but  at  least  to 
inherited  culture.  Then,  too,  that 
the  blacks  have  such  a  lack  of  ability 
is  assumed,  rather  than  proved ;  and 
it  seems  only  fair,  while  the  race 
have  so  many  other  things  to  contend 
against,  that  they  should  have  even 
chances  in  this  particular,  leaving 
such  discriminations  to  be  made 
through  future  necessities.  But, 
above  all,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that,  for  every  stupid  and  ignorant 
black  man  in  the  South,  there  can  be 
found  a  white  man  just  as  stupid  and 
just  as  ignorant,  who  has  inherited 
not  only  ignorance,  but  a  disposition 
to  remain  ignorant.  The  policy  fair- 
ly applied  would  result  in  any  thing 
but  distinctive  colored  schools. 

But  a  proscriptive  school-system 
should  not  be  considered  merely  as 
one  of  several  other  marks  of  dis- 
esteem  for  the  colored  race.  It  is 
certainly  this,  but  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  this.  To  be  shut  out  from 
hotels  and  lecture-halls,  and  to  be 
assigned  second-class  accommodations 
in  cars  and  churches,  is  annoying  and 
humiliating  ;  but  to  separate  in 
schools,  during  the  impressible  years 
of  youth,  those  who,  in  later  life,  are 
expected  to  work,  to  vote,  and  to  legis- 
late together,  and  in  harmony,  is  a 
matter  of  vastly  greater  importance. 
The  question  of  non-proscriptive 
schools  at  the  South  takes  us  to  the 
fountain-head  of  a  formative  influence, 
to  that  which  in  itself  begets  force, 
which  is  noiseless  and  imperceptible, 
but  which  is  as  pervasive  as  sunlight, 
and  as  powerful  to  build  up  that 
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against  which  tempests  may  waste 
their  energies  in  vain.  "Whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's 
life,  that  you  must  put  into  its 
schools,"  was  long  since  a  Prussian 
motto.  Powerful  as  Prussia  has 
proved  this  influence  to  be  in  foster- 
ing a  love  of  country,  it  is  far  more 
powerful  in  the  more  subtile  work  of 
strengthening  or  allaying  social  preju- 
dices. Are  non-proscriptive  schools, 
therefore,  desirable  ?  and  can  they  be 
secured  ? 

Few  can  understand,  without  care- 
ful and  extended  personal  observation, 
how  essentially  different  was  the  con- 
struction of  society  in  the  South  from 
that  in  the  North.  It  recognized  two 
distinct  classes,  —  the  laboring  class 
and  the  cultured  class ;  classes  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  roots  and  the  fruitage  of 
a  tree.  The  one  class  needed  only 
the  shelter  of  the  hut,  as  the  horse 
has  his  stable :  for  the  other,  no  man- 
sion within  the  reach  of  their  means 
could  be  too  spacious  or  elegant. 
Theoretically  all  labor  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  slaves ;  while  the  fruits  of 
labor  were  to  raise  to  the  highest  cul- 
ture and  perfection  the  ruling  class. 
Such  a  society  had  no  place  for  an  in- 
dustrious, self-respecting  middle  class. 
Slave-labor  placed  its  own  badge  of 
servile  degradation  upon  all  labor. 
The  white  man  whose  hands  were 
roughened  in  the  strife  for  his  daily 
bread  was  despised  even  by  the  negro 
slave.  No  Southern  conception  was 
more  natural  than  that  Northern  so- 
ciety was  composed  of  "mudsills." 
Universal  labor  meant  nothing  else 
to  them. 

How,  then,  shall  this  exploded  idea 
of  civilization  be  overcome  ?  In 
times  past,  the  negro  race  has  been 
the  exponent  of  labor  at  the  South; 
and  it  is,  for  many  years  to  come,  to 
be  closely  associated  with  it.  If, 


therefore,  this  race  is  to  be  separated 
from  all  others  in  the  public  schools, 
and  even  the  youngest  children  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  race  is  set  apart 
for  its  special  mission  and  destiny  in 
society,  how  can  we  hope  to  make 
labor  respectable?  The  old  badge 
of  servile  degradation  will  attach  to 
it  not  only  for  the  black  man,  but 
for  the  white  man.  To  place  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  same  school  is  not 
to  say  that  the  races  are  equal  or  un- 
equal. It  is  to  animate  all  the  indi- 
viduals with  a  common  purpose,  with 
reference  to  which  color  or  nation- 
ality has  nothing  to  do.  If  color  or 
nationality  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  social  affinities,  non-proscriptive 
schools  will  not  affect  their  natural 
and  healthy  influence.  But  color 
and  nationality  have  nothing  to  do 
with  labor.  That  is  a  matter  of 
capacity  and  necessity.  This  fact,  a 
truly  common-school  system  will  im- 
press constantly  and  effectively  upon 
society,  and  thus  relieve  labor  from  a 
most  unnatural  and  damning  stigma 
put  upon  it  by  slavery. 

The  class-distinctions  perpetuated 
and  taught  by  class-schools  infuse  a 
detrimental  influence  into  politics. 
Black  men,  no  less  than  white  men, 
should  differ  on  public  questions. 
But  such  difference  cannot  show  itself 
in  political  action  to  any  great  extent, 
as  long  as  there  is  perpetuated  a  dis- 
tinction so  fundamental  between  the 
white  man  and  the  black  as  that  the 
children  of  the  latter  cannot  go  to 
school  with  those  of  the  former.  In 
such  a  case,  class-interests  will  pre- 
dominate over  those  interests  which 
are  more  general,  and  less  personal. 
There  will  be  a  "  black  vote,"  which 
will  become  the  base  of  political  in- 
trigue and  corruption.  Such  undi- 
vided voting  populations,  in  some  of 
our  large  cities,  have  worked  such 
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mischief,  that  many  good  men  have 
despaired  of  a  pure  and  stable  govern- 
ment under  universal  suffrage.  And 
very  many  opponents  of  truly  common 
schools  can  testify  of  the  ruin  which 
such  a  political  element  has  wrought 
already  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  But  those  can  never  com- 
plain with  any  justice  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  who  insist  upon  making  this 
idea  of  segregation  a  leading  element 
in  education. 

Closely  allied  with  this  is  the  sta- 
bility and  quiet  of  society.  Such 
marked  distinctions  in  early  life  as 
these  we  oppose  will  develop  in  the 
black  breast  suspicion,  undue  jealousy, 
and  restiveness  under  the  perpetuated 
memory  of  past  slavery  and  degrada- 
tion. In  the  white  breast  there  will 
be  planted  a  lower  estimate  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  person  and  the 
property  of  the  proscribed  race. 
Arson,  pillage,  whippings,  shooting 
and  stabbing,  rape  and  seduction,  will 
be  punished  with  difficulty,  if  pun- 
ished at  all.  "  What's  the  use  of  mak- 
ing so  much  fuss-  over  the  murder 
of  Lewis  Wilson  ?  "  expostulated  a 
Kentuckian  with  the  reporter  of"  The 
Courier-Journal."  "He  ain't  the  first 
nigger  that's  been  killed  in  Ken- 
tucky." The  extent  of  this  evil  is 
by  no  means  measured  by  the  injuries 
committed  against  the  black  race. 
Such  a  training  cheapens  tne  esti- 
mate of  all  life  and  property.  Young 
men,  led  on  by  such  facilities  into  a 
somewhat  liberal  education  in  licen- 
tiousness and  lawlessness,  will  not 
circumscribe  their  field  of  action  by 
any  demarcation  of  color.  The  South 
has  always  borne  the  marks  of  such 
training.  Duelling,  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons,  inherited  feuds, 
shooting  on  sight,  jail-breaking,  and 
lynching  are  wretched  characteristics 
of  that  sunny  land.  The  white  race 


needs,  for  its  own  regard  for  virtue 
and  mutual  rights,  a  higher  respect 
for  the  virtue  and  rights  of  the  black 
race.  The  peace  of  society  demands 
impartial  laws,  impartial  courts,  im- 
partial respect  for  person  and  prop- 
erty; and  those  will  not  be  secured 
without  impartial  schools. 

The  traditional  social  estimate  of 
the  negro  must  be  changed  before  he 
can  make  much  progress  in  true  man- 
liness and  independence  of  charac- 
ter. His  daily  experiences  turn  his 
thoughts  continually  to  his  color  rath- 
er than  to  ideas  and  purposes  that  are 
ennobling  and  inspiring.  His  degra- 
dation is  not  only  thrust  rudely  before 
him  on  the  cars  and  at  hotels,  but  is 
inhaled  almost  unconsciously  at  every 
breath. 

"  A  day  or  two  since,"  writes  a  re- 
porter of  "  The  Courier-Journal,"  "  I 
approached  (incog.)  a  gentleman  who 
was  ranting  about  exaggeration,  and 
timidly  asked  of  him  to  place  his 
dexter  digit  on  a  single  misrepresen- 
tation published  in  'The  Courier- 
Journal.' 

"  '  I  know  of  one,'  he  answered 
naively.  '  "  The  Courier- Journal " 
reported  the  maltreating  of  a  certain 
person,  without  stating  that  it  was  a 
negro.  Folks  who  don't  know  any 
better  might  think  he  was  a  white 
man.' " 

The  reporter  then  goes  on  seri- 
ously to  "apologize  for  this  over- 
sight." 

A  colored  washerwoman,  whose  la- 
bor for  the  white  teachers  of  a  colored 
school  in  the  South  was  not  sufficient 
for  her  support,  refused  the  work  se- 
cured for  her  from  the  pupils.  "  I'se 
not  gwine  to  work  for  dem  niggers." 

A  colored  minister  in  a  Southern 
city,  who  had  bought  a  reserved  seat 
for  one  of  Douglass's  lectures,  was  at 
once  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
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colored  men,  who  told  him  they 
thought  he  would  "  have  more  sense." 

Such  degrading  self-contempt  and 
mutual  contempt  was  not  born  in  any 
people.  The  scars  left  by  slavery 
upon  the  back  are  not  a  hundredth 
part  as  pitiful  as  are  these  unhealed 
mutilations  of  the  soul.  Separate 
schools  are  not  only  the  offspring  of 
such  a  past,  but  they  will  beget  a 
future  with  many  similar  traits.  As 
a  prominent  Southern  clergyman  ex- 
^  pressed  it,  "  Though  I  am  in  favor  of 
every  project  for  educating  the  nig- 
gers, I  do  not  believe  in  mongrel 
schools."  But  does  America  care  to 
educate  "niggers"?  Surely  one  who 
can  detect  in  the  aspiring  mind  and 
trustful  soul  of  a  young  colored 
man  some  image  of  his  Maker  will 
hesitate  before  he  subjects  him  to  a 
f( nigger"  education  in  mind  or  morals. 

The  native  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  the  colored  man  seem  to 
require  contact  with  the  white  race 
for  his  best  development.  The  col- 
ored people  are  emotional,  trustful, 
imitative,  and  tractable.  They  are 
lovers  of  music,  poetry,  and  figurative 
oratory.  In  religion  they  are,  as 
our  Bible  says  the  Athenians  were, 
"  too  superstitious."  Their  social  pas- 
sions are  warm  and  impetuous. 

The  innate  tendencies  of  a  race  are 
often  reflected  in  their  crude  and  bar- 
baric notions  of  heaven.  The  heaven 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  was  the  banquet- 
ing hall  of  an  impregnable  castle. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  the  im- 
plements of  war  and  the  trophies  of 
victory ;  while  he  with  his  chosen  few 
was  drinking  the  maddening  stimu- 
lant from  the  skulls  of  his  vanquished 
foes.  Thirst  for  mastery  and  power 
is  the  predominating'  characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  a  more 
poetic  softness,  a  gorgeousness  of 
fancy,  a  protection  from  dreaded  ene- 


mies, a  tranquil  flow  of  social  joys, 
characterize  the  negro's  heaven. 

"  Roll,  Jordan,  roll ! 
Oh  !  I  want  to  go  to  heaven  when  I  die, 
To  hear  Jordan  roll," 

is  a  favorite  song. 

"  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 
Coming  for  to  carry  me  home," 

indicates  the  luxurious  ascent.  A 
song  of  the  resurrection  with  the 
refrain, — 

"  O  Lord  !  these  bones  of  mine 
Come  together  in  the  morning," 

contains  such  verses  as  these  :  — 

"  When  I  git  on  my  golden  shoes, 
I'll  walk  about  heaven,  and  tell  the  news. 

As  I  passed  by  the  gates  of  hell, 
I  bid  the  Devil  fare  you  well. 

Old  Satan  thought  he  had  me  fast  : 

I  broke  his  chains,  and  am  free  at  last." 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  dangers  which 
threaten  a  segregated  race  with  such  a 
temperament.  Their  emotional  wor- 
ship degenerates  into  religious  frenzies 
and  animal  paroxysms.  Their  soar- 
ing oratory  carries  them  with  easy 
wing  over  frightful  chasms  of  thought 
and  misappplied  words  of  portentous 
magnitude.  One  sees  here  the  un- 
fruitful jungle  of  a  luxuriant  tropical 
growth.  The  tangled  oratory  needs 
the  pritning  of  a  sharp  Anglo-Saxon 
criticism.  The  abundant  worship 
needs  the  careful  Anglo-Saxon  esti- 
mate of  good  accomplished.  The 
tractableness  which  so  easily  sinks 
into  a  servile  contentment  with  any 
lot  needs  the  constant  magnetism  of 
an  aspiring  and  resolute  nature. 
Culture  thus  imparted  receives  no 
detriment. 

"It  is  twice  blessed: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him 
that  takes." 
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Social  scientists  who  would  reach 
the  purest  culture  by  the  princi- 
ples of  exclusive  selections  have  had 
their  blunder  demonstrated  by  the 
aristocracies  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
Southern  chivalry  of  the  New.  The 
contact  of  races  and  temperaments 
with  innate  diversities  broadens  the 
conceptions,  and  gives  that  complete- 
ness to  culture  which  is  attained  in 
travel  by  contact  with  that  which  is 
foreign.  Practically  the  blacks  have, 
for  the  present,  much  to  gain  from 
such  contact,  —  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance,  more  tenacious  purposes,  a 
logical  as  well  as  luxuriant  oratory, 
and  a  religious  observance  at  once 
more  decorous,  and  fruitful  of  good 
works.  But  if  the  whites,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  courtesy  toward  a  proscribed 
race,  shall  lose  a  little  of  that  swag- 
ger and  superciliousness  engendered 
by  past  distinctions,  who  will  say 
that  the  gain  is  all  upon  one  side  ? 

The  very  pertinent  question  re- 
mains, Whether  such  schools  can  ever 
be  secured  at  the  South?  It  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  But  he 
who  says  they  cannot  be  is  prompted 
in  his  answer  by  his  feelings  rather 
than  his  judgment.  There  certain- 
ly stands  squarely  across  the  road 
a  most  precipitous  wall  of  feeling  and 
prejudice.  But  this  generation  has 
seen  many  such  walls  melt  away 
under  the  light  of  sound  reason  and 
common  sense.  The  time  was,  when 
a  black  man  was  hooted  on  the  streets 
of  New  Haven  because  he  wore  good 
clothes.  It  was  an  unpardonable  as- 
sumption of  manhood.  We  can  hard- 
ly understand  such  a  feeling  now; 
and  why  should  he  be  considered  a 
dreamer  who  supposes  it  may  be  as 
difficult  for  the  next  generation  to 
understand  the  present  feeling  against 
non-proscriptive  schools  ?  Within  ten 
years  the  blacks  have  become  free- 


men, voters,  legislators,  and  guests 
at  the  National  Inauguration  Ball. 
Every  step  has  been  attended  with  op- 
position and  a  flutter  of  apprehension. 
But  the  general  acquiescence  and 
quiet  which  have  followed  every  such 
change  is  still  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  us.  In  nearly  every  North- 
ern college,  blacks  are  not  only  ad- 
mitted, but  welcomed.  Few  of  the 
country  schools  make  any  distinc- 
tions; and  every  year  sees  one  or 
more  of  our  large  cities  abolishing 
the  distinctive  colored  schools.  These 
changes  are  all  in  one  direction;  and 
the  logic  of  them  is,  that  truly  com- 
mon schools  are,  with  judicious  effort, 
possible  in  the  South.  There  is  a 
college  in  Madison  County,  Ken- 
tucky, with  some  three  hundred 
pupils,  which  has  had,  for  eight  years 
past,  nearly  equal  numbers  of  native- 
born  blacks  and  whites.  They  sit 
side  by  side  in  the  chapel,  in  the  re- 
citation-room, and  college  boarding- 
hall,  having  no  discord  witihin,  or 
disturbance  without.  The  number 
of  its  white  pupils  is  increasing ;  some 
who  were  rebels,  and  are  still  opposed 
to  its  principles,  being  among  its  pa- 
trons. Another  institution  in  Marys- 
ville,  East  Tenn.,  has  had  some 
black  pupils  for  years.  Not  a  few 
country  schools  can  be  found  where 
no  distinction  is  made.  If  all  the 
facts  bearing  upon  this  point  could  be 
collated,  not  only  the  enemies  but 
the  friends  of  non-proscriptive  schools 
would  be  astonished. 

The  necessary  change,  however,  in 
public  opinion,  requires  further  dis- 
cussion and  experience.  Few  men 
feel  that  they  can  give  an  intelligent 
judgment  upon  the  question.  But 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  fast  becom- 
ing satisfied  with  the  changes  al- 
ready made,  and  will  soon  consider 
dispassionately  this  other  most  mo- 
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mentous  subject.  Even  in  the  pres- 
ent lamentable  disorders  of  the  South, 
it  requires  no  optimist  to  see,  that,  in 
the  delay  thus  afforded,  the  old  oli- 
garchs of  the  South  are  losing  pres- 
tige and  power,  and  the  blighting 


educated,  and  made  worthy  of  power. 
Distinctively  American  principles  are 
taking  root,  and  will  ultimately  bear 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Certainly  until  these  changes  do  take 
place,  tumults  will  not  cease.  It  may 


principles  of  a  slave  society  are  dying  be  that  permanent  quiet  will  be  at- 
out ;  while  men  stamped  with  ideas  tained  only  upon  the  advent  of  non- 
begotten  of  poverty  and  toil  are  being  proscriptive  schools. 


EXEECISE. 


BY    EDWARD    E.  HALE. 


THE  other  exigencies  of  "OLD  AND 
NEW  "  have  postponed  from  month  to 
month  this  paper  on  "Exercise," 
which  has  been  promised  more  than 
once  to  those  who  read  papers  on 
"Sleep"  and  "Appetite,"  by  the 
same  author..1  The  passage  of  time 
has  enabled  him  to  add  one  or  two  il- 
lustrations, which  may  make  the  paper 
serve  a  better  turn. 

Two  friends  are  in  a  canoe  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel.  A  sudden 
flaw  of  wind  upsets  the  boat.  Before 
they  can  right  her,  she  fills  with  water, 
and  sinks ;  and  the  two  men  are  swim- 
ming for  their  lives.  "  Ah,  well ! " 
says  one  of  them  to  the  other,  "  it  is 
a  long  pull  to  the  shore  ;  but  the  wa- 
ter is  warm,  and  we  are  strong.  We 
will  hold  by  each  other,  and  all  will 
go  well."  —  "No,"  says  his  friend.  "  I 
have  lost  my  breath  already :  each 
wave  that  strikes  us  knocks  it  from 
my  body.  If  you  reach  the  shore,  — 
and  God  grant  you  may  !  —  tell  my 
wife  I  remembered  her  as  I  died. 
Good-by  !  God  bless  you  !  "  and  he 
is  gone.  There  is  nothing  his  com- 
panion can  do  for  him.  For  himself, 
all  he  can  do  is  to  swim,  and  then 

*  Old  and  New,  vol.  vi.  p.  304,  vol.  vii.  p.*667. 


float,  and  rest  himself,  and  breathe ; 
to  swim  again,  and  then  float,  and  rest 
again,  —  hour  after  hour,  to  swim  and 
float,  swim  and  float,  with  that 
steady,  calm  determination  that  he 
will  go  home ;  that  no  blinding  spray 
shall  stifle  him,  and  no  despair  weak- 
en him,  —  hour  after  hour,  till  at  last 
the  palm-trees  show  distinct  upon  the 
shore,  and  then  the  tall  reeds,  and 
then  the  figures  of  animals.  Will 
one  never  feel  bottom  ?  Yes,  at 
last  his  foot  touches  the  coral,  and 
with  that  touch  he  is  safe. 

That  story  that  man  told  me. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between 
those  two  men  ?  Why  does  one  give 
up  the  contest  at  once,  and  resign 
himself  to  what  people  call  his  fate, 
while  the  other  fights  the  circum- 
stances for  hours,  and  wins  the  battle  ? 
On  shipboard  one  was  as  strong  as 
the  other.  He  was  as  brave.  He 
was  as  prudent  as  the  other.  "  What 
if  he  was  ?  "  you  say.  Strength  and 
bravery  and  prudence  were  all  needed 
in  the  crisis  ;  but  something  else  was 
needed  also.  The  man  had  never 
trained  himself  to  swim.  He  knew 
how  to  swim,  if  knowing  a  method 
were  of  much  use,  where  one  has  not 
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trained  himself  to  the  habit.      But 
that  training  he  had  never  given. 

Take  that  as  a  precise  illustration, 
where  nobody  questions  the  answer, 
of  the  difference  wrought  in  two  men 
merely  by  exercise,  or  the  steadiness 
of  Draining.  In  matters  like  this,  of 
pure  bodily  exercise,  everybody  sees 
and  owns  its  work  and  its  result. 

We  are  beginning  in  our  time  to 
acknowledge  the  same  work  and  the 
Same  results  in  other  victories  and  in 
their  companion  failures.  A  country 
town  sends  two  men  to  the  legislature, 
— one  because  he  understands  all  about 
the  flowing  of  the  meadows  on  their 
river,  which  is  the  great  interest  of 
that  year  ;  and  another  —  well,  be- 
cause he  has  made  a  good  speech  at 
the  town-meeting.  But  every  one 
understands  that  the  first  is  worth 
five  times  as  much  as  the  second,  and 
that  his  opinion  is  of  fivefold  value. 
Yes,  so  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense.  But 
when  the  great  day  comes,  when  that 
meadow  business  is  to  be  explained  to 
the  House,  our  solid  friend,  laden 
with  facts  and  figures,  tries  to  explain 
it ;  and  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end. 
He  takes  for  granted  just  what  the 
House  does  not  know,  and  he  tells 
them  just  what  they  do  know.  He 
empties  the  hall ;  and  he  sits  down, 
with  his  speech  only  half  spoken, 
ready  to  weep  for  mortification.  It  is 
then  that,  his  fresh,  good-natured, 
ready  colleague  whispers  him  out  into 
a  committee-room,  takes  the  manu- 
script of  the  unspoken  speech,  and 
reads  it ;  fixes  in  his  mind  the  four 
essential  things,  and  makes  sure  that 
he  is  not  confused  about  them  ;  goes 
back  into  the  House  ;  waits  till  the 
right  moment ;  and  then,  just  before 
the  debate  is  closed,  speaks  for  ten  min- 
utes only.  And  then,  all  this  which 
was  so  dull  becomes  interesting  to  us 
all,  and  that  which  was  so  obscure  be- 


comes perfectly  clear ;  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  meadows  is  set  right 
for  a  century.  What  is  the  difference 
between  those  two  men  ?  You  have 
to  confess  there,  that  training,  thor- 
ough exercise,  applies  not  only  to 
swimming  and  fencing,  and  playing 
the  piano,  and  other  matters  of  mus- 
cle and  nerve.  It  applies  also,  it 
seems,  to  memory  and  reasoning  and 
imagination.  It  gives  this  young  fel- 
low confidence  and  presence  of  mind 
in  face  of  an  unfriendly  audience,  just 
as  it;  gave  the  other  confidence  and 
perseverance  in  face  of  blinding  spray. 
Whatever  memory  is,  whether  it 
be,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  simply  a  me- 
chanical adjustment  of  fibres  of  the 
brain,  or  whether  it  be  some  inex- 
plicable process  of  the  spirit,  —  what- 
ever the  faculty  of  reasoning  is,  and 
whatever  the  faculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion is,  you  find  on  any  field-day,  when 
the  several  recruits  of  God's  ajrmy  are 
reviewed,  that  those  who  have  been 
exercised  or  drilled  in  the  use  of  their 
faculties  are  in  that  very  training 
the  superiors  of  those  who  have  let 
such  drilling  or  exercise  go  by. 

It  is  when  we  leave  the  domains  of 
reasoning,  of  memory,  and  imagina- 
tion, and  come  into  lines  of  life  even 
more  difficult,  if  they  be  more  famil- 
iar, that  people  begin  to  talk  wildly, 
and  fail  to  understand  what  one  of 
the  masters  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
those  "who  have  their  faculties  trained 
to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil." 
Granted  that  swimming  must  be 
learned  ;  granted  that  the  arts  of  the 
orator  must  be  learned.  Yes ;  but 
people  say  carelessly,  that  every  man 
knows  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong ;  and  therefore  it  is  said, 
there  is  no  need  of  training  there. 
"  We  are  outside  the  domain  of  the 
body,"  it  is  jsaid.  "  We  are  in  the 
impalpable  and  viewless  domain  of 
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the  spirit."  Impalpable  and  view- 
less, granted,  but  not  without  law 
because  viewless  and  impalpable.  The 
great  law  of  life  comes  in  there  as 
everywhere,  that  "  practice  makes  per- 
fect," and  that  nothing  else  makes 
perfect.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
the  right.  That  poor  fellow  who  sank 
in  the  Mozambique  Channel  knew 
how  to  swim ;  but  he  had  not  that 
steady  familiarity  with  the  water,  and 
that  godlike  confidence  in  his  own 
power,  which  comes  from  practice  in 
swimming,  and  from  that  alone.  That 
worthy  man  who  broke  down  before 
his  audience  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
say ;  nay,  it  was  all  written  on  the 
paper  in  his  hand ;  nay,  between  his 
tears  of  mortification,  he  could  tell  it 
all  to  the  other  when  they  retired. 
What  he  wanted  was  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing,  but  practice,  hab- 
it, and  experience  in  saying  it.  And 
these  simple  illustrations  are  enough 
to  show  how  fatuous  and  short-sighted 
is  the  cool,  off-hand  statement  which 
says,  that,  because  we  all  know  the 
right,  we  shall,  of  course,  equal  each 
other  in  our  capacity  for  doing  it  in 
an  emergency. 

Dr.  Watts  struck  on  the  true  state- 
ment when  he  described  those 

"  Who  know  what's  right;  not  only  so, 
But  also prac-TiSE  what  they  know." 

One  of  our  most  distinguished 
teachers  says,  that,  in  the  case  of  two 
thousand  or  more  boys  who  have 
passed  under  his  care,  no  parent  has 
ever  forgiven  him  if  he  said,  "  Your 
boy  is  not  quick  or  bright ;  but  he  is 
thoroughly  pure  and  true  and  good." 
They  did  not  forgive  him  for  saying 
so,  because  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  goodness  could  be  attained 
in  any  odd  hour  or  so ;  but  the 
brightness  or  quickness,  seemed  of 
much  larger  importance.  On  the 


other  hand,  if  the  teacher  said, 
"  Your  boy  learns  every  lesson,  and 
recites  it  well :  he  is  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  and  will  take  any  place  he 
chooses  in  any  school,"  nine  parents, 
he  says,  out  often,  are  satisfied,  though 
he  should  have  to  add,  "  I  wish  I  were 
as  sure  that  he  was  honest,  pure,  and 
unselfish.  But  in  the  truth  the  other 
boys  do  not  like  him ;  and  I  am  afraid 
there  is  something  wrong."  To  that 
warning  he  says  people  reply,  "  Ah, 
well,  I  was  a  little  wild  myself  when 
I  was  a  boy.  That  will  all  come  right 
in  time."  "  Will  come  right,"  as  if 
that  were  the  one  line  of  life  which 
took  care  of  itself,  which  needed 
no  training;  the  truth  being,  that 
this  is  the  only  thing  which  does  not 
come  right  in  time.  It  is  the  one 
thing  which  requires  eternity  for  its 
correction,  if  the  work  of  time  have  not 
been  eagerly  and  carefully, 'and  with 
prayer,  wrought  through. 

When,  then,  we  say,  as  we  have  to 
say  so  often,  that  one  of  two  men  has 
been  taken  for  a  higher  preferment, 
has  been  promoted  to  a  nobler  career, 
and  that  the  other  has  been  left, 
or,  so  to  speak,  set  aside,  we  are 
sure  to  find,  if  we  can  only  get  a  high 
enough  point  of  view  to  look  down 
on  the  map  or  ground  plan  of  the  two 
lives,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
sufficient  "law  of  selection,"  which 
has  governed  the  taking  or  the  rejec- 
tion. The  man  who  learned  to  swim 
has  swum.  The  man  who  learned  to 
speak  has  spoken.  And  it  is  as  true 
that  the  man  who  has  trained  his  con- 
science assiduously  and  loyally,  as  a 
man  of  honor  does,  is  not  tempted,  no, 
not  a  hair's  breadth,  by  any  thing 
which  untrained  men  call  temptation. 
This  is  simply  as  a  truly  trained 
gentleman  does  not  so  much  as  think 
of  the  possibility  of  saying  what  is  not 
true. 
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The  truth  is,  that  exercise  is  just  as 
essential  in  the  creation  of  character 
or  its  preservation,  as  it  is  in  ac- 
complishments, whether  of  mind  or  of 
body.  In  simpler  times  this  was 
owned  in  the  forms  of  familiar  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  such  times  daily 
"  exercise  "  was  the  chief  business  of 
the  man.  King  E/ichard,  Cceur  de 
Lion,  did  not  expect  to  maintain  his 
prowess  without  steady  exercise  in  the 
arts  which  went  to  it.  Because  he 
rode  well  when  he  was  a  squire,  he 
did  not  give  up  his  daily  exercise  in 
riding  when  he  was  knight  or  when 
he  was  king.  Because,  the  day  he 
was  knighted,  he  could  strike  his 
adversary's  helmet  in  tilting,  he  did 
not  suppose  he  could  keep  his  hand  in 
practice,  unless  the  steady  exercise  of 
the  tilting-yard,  regularly  and  of  sys- 
tem, added  to  the  education  of  his 
boyhood.  What  was  at  first  a  diffi- 
cult accomplishment  became  thus  an 
easy  feat,  then  a  matter  of  course,  and, 
last,  an  unconscious  habit  or  knack 
of  hand,  arm,  foot,  and  eye.  But  he 
would  have  lost  the  habit,  had  he  lost 
the  daily  exercise. 

This  is  just  what  they  meant,  there- 
fore, in  such  simpler  times,  when  they 
say  that  a  man  was  a  proficient  in  all 
manly  exercise,  or  that  he  kepfc  up 
his  daily  exercises  of  piety  and  prayer, 
or  that  he  exercised  himself  in  con- 
versation, in  argument,  in  poetry,  or  in 
oratory. 


IN  our  time,  for  better,  for  worse, 
we  have  undertaken  to  transfer,  the 
business  of  education  from  youthful 
and  mature  life,  and  throw  it  all  upon 
children.  A  girl  of  seventeen  tells 
you  that  she  has  finished  her  edu- 
cation ;  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  tells 
you  that  he  hopes  to  finish  his,  next 


week,  so  that  he  may  "  go  into  a 
store." 

If  it  be  understood  on  all  hands  that 
this  change  is  only  a  change  in  the  use 
of  that  word  "education,"  why,  there 
is  no  reason  to  complain.  In  Milton's 
time,  in  Kaleigh's  time,  education 
meant  the  steady  unfolding  of  all  that 
there  is  manly  in  man,  and  womanly 
in  woman.  It  was  therefore  steady 
advance  from  knowledge  to  higher 
knowledge,  from  capacity  to  higher 
capacity,  from  life  to  higher  life. 
It  meant  the  leading  along  the  baby 
till  he  became  the  quick,  honest,  and 
fearless  boy ;  the  leading  along  the 
boy  till  he  became  the  true,  simple,  and 
modest  youth;  the  leading  along  the 
youth  till  he  became  the  hardy,  brave, 
and  unselfish  man ;  the  leading 
along  the  man  till  he  could  put  the 
stamp  of  age  on  what  manhood  had 
mined;  and  then  it  meant  the  leading 
along  of  this  ripened  man  from  life 
to  life,  which  is  higher.  That  was 
what  the  word  "education"  used  to 
mean.  No  harm  if  we  choose  now  to 
apply  it  only  to  certain  exercises 
of  childhood,  of  text-book,  and  of 
schoolroom,  if  we  are  well  aware  that 
we  have  shifted  its  old  sense.  Then 
we  shall  provide  some  other  word  for 
a  great  necessity.  The  necessity  is 
for  boy,  girl,  man,  or  woman  to  keep 
all  of  good  that  they  have  gained,  and 
to  gain  more. .  This  necessity  compels 
their  daily  exercise. 

The  conditions  under  which  this 
essay  is  written  —  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  chiding  in  every  moment 
the  author  of  the  essay,  and  holding 
him  down  ruthlessly  to  his  sixty-six 
hundred  words  —  prevent  the  discus- 
sion of  details,  which  would  be  vastly 
interesting,  if  he  could  only  make  the 
editor  think  so.  This  must  be  said, 
on  the  central  principle  involved, — 
We  are  all,  in  a  large  degree,  slaves  to 
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what  is  called  the  "  division  of  labor." 
The  shoemaker,  therefore,  need  know 
nothing  of  farming,  nor  the  farmer  of 
the  making  of  shoes.  To  this  divis- 
ion nobody  will  object,  so  long  as  it  is 
held  within  its  legitimate  limits. 
But  it  certainly  passes  those  limits, 
if  it  prevent  any  man  daily  from 
getting  fair  exercise  in  each  of  the 
three  great  subdivisions  of  human 
life.  Each  man  must  have,  every 
day,  exercise  in  bodily  strength, 
in  intellectual  accomplishments,  and 
in  moral  and  spiritual  life.  He  has 
no  right  to  commit  suicide  of  one 
set  of  faculties  more  than  another. 
He  has  no  more  right  so  to  live  that 
his  intellectual  faculties  shall  die  out 
of  him,  or  his  spiritual  faculties  shall 
die  out  of  him,  than  he  has  to  take 
the  slow  poison,  or  to  strike  the  coward 
blow  by  which  his  bodily  faculties 
shall  die. 

The  life  of  each  man  must  have, 
every  day,  its  fair  share  of  physical, 
of  mental,  and  of  moral  exercise. 
Retaining  these  great  classes,  you  may 
subdivide  them  as  you  please.  You 
may  take  for  your  bodily  culture  your 
exercise  in  your  garden  and  orchard, 
and  in  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  leave 
to  other  men  the  building  of  your 
house  and  barns,  and  the  cultivation 
of  your  food ;  but  full  bodily  exercise 
you  must  have.  Or  I  may  take 
such  branch  of  mental  culture  as  I 
please,  and  leave  to  other  men  the 
rest.  They  may  study  the  stars,  may 
discuss  politics,  may  pore  over  past 
history,  while  I  content  myself  with 
some  simpler  walk ;  but  some  walk  or 
other  of  mental  culture  I  must  have. 
So  I  may  leave  to  other  men  their 
peculiar  preferences  in  spiritual  life. 
They  may  sit  rapt  in  meditation 
on  the  unseen  glories  of  an  unseen 
God,  while  I  am  playing  jack-straws 
on  the  floor  with  my  children  j  but 


some  spiritual  exercise,  exercise  of 
the  affections,  I  must  have.  There  is 
no  division  of  labor  which  will  enable 
me  to  save  my  soul  by  proxy. 


THE  definition  of  exercise,  then,  is 
a  threefold  matter ;  and  we  are  not  to 
consider  the  subject  as  if  it  related 
simply  to  the  gymnasium,  or  the 
training  of  the  body. 

I  can  only  attempt  this  general 
classification,  simply  calling  attention 
once  more  to  the  closeness  of  the  re- 
lations which  bodily  exercise,  mental 
exercise,  and  the  exercise  of  the  af- 
fections, bear  to  each  other.  The  sub- 
sequent papers  of  this  series  must  fill 
up  the  detail,  which  is  omitted  here. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay 
down  rules  for  fifty  or  fifty  thousand 
readers. 

The  man  whose  daily  vocation  is 
active  employment  in  the  open  air 
has  his  bodily  exercise  largely  pro- 
vided for.  He  needs  to  consider  and 
plan  rather  for  his  exercises  of  mind 
and  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  or  wo- 
man whose  constant  duty  is  intellectu- 
al, who  is  engaged  on  books  or  figures, 
needs  to  plan  out  physical  exercise 
with  special  effort ;  and  must  see  all 
the  time,  that,  in  the  daily  duty,  there 
is  room  and  chance  for  the  exercises 
of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  love. 

"  We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
arithmetic  in  our  schools,"  said  some 
Japanese  gentlemen  a*  few  days  ago. 
"  We  think  arithmetic  makes  men 
sordid."  Perhaps  it  does ;  perhaps  it 
does  not.  Whether  it  does  or  does 
not,  depends  on  the  amount  of  "  exer- 
cise "  of  the  affections  which  is  inter- 
fused with  the  intellectual. 

Of  the  physical  exercises,  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  speak  than  it  was 
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twenty  years  ago.  The  war  has 
called  attention  to  the  scandalous  ne- 
glect of  them,  which  was  prevalent 
before.  This  nation  called  together  a 
chosen  army  of  seventy-five  thousand 
men  when  the  war  began.  The  ad- 
vance on  Bull  Run  proved  that  those 
picked  men  could  only  move  six  miles 
a  day  in  their  first  advance  upon 
their  enemy ;  this  after  near  three 
months  of  discipline  in  camp.  Com- 
pare that  against  a  well-authenticated 
story  of  the  movement  of  one  of 
Wellington's  divisions,  which,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  marched  sixty  miles  in 
Spain  ;  or  compare  it  with  Grant's  ad- 
vance in  the  last  week  of  the  war, 
when  Sheridan  telegraphed,  that,  if 
things  were  pushed,  the  end  had  come. 
Grant  replied,  "  Push  things  ;  "  and 
when  he  pushed  them.1 

Physical  exercise  is  beginning  to 
be  expected  of  young  men  and  young 
women.  The  time  may  come  when 
it  shall  be  respectable  for  men  and 
women  past  thirty. 

For  persons  whose  daily  business  is 
sedentary,  exercise  of  the  body  seems 
to  come  in  more  easily  in  the  line 
of  their  amusements.  Spirited  games, 
in  simple  times  and  simple  nations, 
filled  out  a  great  necessity.  The  il- 
lustration of  croquet,  which  does  keep 
people  in  the  open  air,  shows  what 
such  amusements  can  do.  An  Eng- 
lishman's shooting  and  riding  after 
the  hounds  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  fine  physical  health  of 
the  upper  classes  among  the  English. 
The  constitution  is  inherited  even  by 
girls  born  from  such  fathers ;  and  the 
taste  for  open-air  exercise  continues  in 
the  next  generation,  even  with  women 
who  would  consider  it  unwomanly  to 
shoot,  or  actually  to  ride  after  the 
hounds.  Cricket,  as  it  is  played  by 

1  For  the  best  narrative  of  this  critical  move- 
ment, led  by  Ord,  see  Old  and  New,  vol.  ii.  675. 


the  cricket-clubs,  is  reduced  to  too 
solemn  a  game  to  be  of  much  use  as 
amusement  or  as  exercise.  But  the 
cricket  of  a  village-green,  where  there 
is  not  much  science,  and  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fun,  answers  a  much 
better  purpose.  Base-ball  has  much 
more  amiable  qualities.  With  us,  it 
is  just  now  being  ruined  by  the  Ame- 
rican extravagances,  vwhich  make  it 
what  people  call  a  "  sporting  game," 
a  game  of  "  professionals,"  as  the  pop- 
ular slang  calls  them.  Still  we  ought 
not  to  permit  the  gamblers  to  drive  us 
from  an  amusement  which  is  our 
right.  The  fair  development  of  this 
game  is  doing  a  good  deal  to  rescue 
open-air  amusements  from  their  deg- 
radation. 

Women  have  not  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  base-ball  as  perhaps  they 
will.  A  great  master  in  open-air 
games  tells  me,  that  our  women  do  not 
know  the  resource  and  amusement,  for 
country  or  for  indoor  life,  of  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock.  He  tells  me 
that  there  are  at  least  eight  varieties 
of  this  game,  some  of  them  highly 
complicated,  which  may  be  played  by 
a  party  of  thirty  people  together.  It 
has,  of  course,  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  thorough  exercise  to  chest, 
neck,  and  arms. 

The  same  advantage  is  to  be  found 
in  sweeping :  if  the  windows  of  the 
room  be  open,  the  exercise  of  sweep- 
ing can  hardly  be  rivalled.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  am  to  speak  of  it  as 
amusement.  It  is  certainly  recreation. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  who, 
with  a  very  delicate  constitution,  led  a 
literary  life,  and  maintained  himself  in 
active  pursuits,  gave  his  verdict  for 
horseback  riding  as  the  physical  ex- 
ercise most  profitable  for  literary  men. 
It  gives  air,  chance  for  command,  and 
exercise  for  lungs  and  arms.  No  one 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  riding  will 
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dissent  from  him ;  but  there  are  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  it.  There  is  also 
one  serious  drawback  on  it  which  af- 
fects many  of  us,  viz.,  that  it  always 
requires  the  existence  and  presence 
of  a  horse.  Granting  the  horse,  the 
horseman  or  horsewoman  needs  also  a 
companion ;  for  there  is  danger  that 
the  solitary  horseman  will  carry  his 
ledger  with  him  in  the  front  of  his 
head,  and  repeat  his  calculations  as 
he  rides,  or  turn  over  again  that  ugly 
letter  which  he  received  from  a  disap- 
pointed correspondent,  or  plan  out 
for  the  tenth  time  the  closing  argu- 
ment by  which  he  is  to  reply  to  the 
defendant's  counsel  after  they  have 
closed.  Granting  the  horse,  granting 
good  companionship,  granting  a  good 
seat,  and  a  pleasant  day,  a  horseback 
ride  certainly  does  unite  all  the  requi- 
sites for  healthful  exercise. 

Military  drill  stands  very  high 
among  the  various  manly  exercises.  If 
the  women  secure  the  ballot,  of  course 
it  will  rank  among  womanly  exercises ; 
for  it  is  very  clear  that  no  one  should 
give  a  vote,  which,  when  the  time 
comes,  she  is  not  prepared  to  defend. 
The  special  advantage  is,  that  the 
tired  brain  rests  almost  wholly,  while 
the  manual  of  arms,  or  the  marching 
under  orders,  goes  on.  The  recruit 
is  wholly  free  from  responsibility.  I 
recollect  the  short  periods  of  my  own 
military  service  as  periods  of  almost 
complete  rest,  though  I  was  in  high 
bodily  activity.  Such  a  comfort  for 
an  hour,  or,  indeed,  for  a  series  of 
hours,  to  have  another  man  take  the 
weight  of  direction  !  In  the  ancient 
systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  in  the 
training  of  Richard  and  of  Raleigh, 
these  exercises  found  important  place. 

The  various  schools  of  gymnastic 
exercises  may  safely  be  left  to  explain 
their  own  processes,  —  the  heavy 
weights,  the  light  weights,  and  the 


German  gymnasia.  This  is  certain, 
that  all  arrangements  should  be  as 
social  as  possible;  and  that  the  ar- 
rangements which  most  resemble  those 
of  a  family,  bringing  together  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  are,  so  far,  the  best 
of  all.  And  let  us  avoid  the  exagge- 
rations which  the  teachers  fall  into. 
What  we  want  is  rightly  to  divide 
effort,  that  spirit,  soul,  and  body  may 
be  trained.  In  the  lives  of  most  of 
us,  great  promptness  and  celerity  are 
the  qualities  most  desirable.  As  I 
once  heard  Mr.  Starr  King  say,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  lift  eight  hundred  pounds: 
I  never  did  want  to.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  trained  to  draw  three  tons  on 
the  high  road.  What  I  want  is  to 
be  able  to  go  at  2.40." 

Mr.  Webster,  who  was  a  great 
worker,  used  to  say  that  he  could 
do  more  in  six  hours  than  he  could  in 
eight.  He  meant,  that,  by  rightly 
throwing  in  two  hours  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  —  fishing  in  the  bay  at 
Marshfield,  or  following  a  trout-brook 
at  Boscawen,  —  he  could  make  the  re- 
maining six  hours  of  more  use  than 
all  the  eight  together."  That  system 
was  the  secret  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man physical  training.  Physical 
training  was  not  a  thing  for  boys 
alone,  but  for  men,  and,  in  Sparta,  for 
women  also. 

In  our  climate,  and  in  all  climates 
milder  than  ours,  swimming,  for  the 
season  when  it  is  practicable,  seems 
the  exercise  most  efficient  for  men 
and  for  women.  I  believe  it  is  still 
against  the  law  for  any  person  to  go 
into  the  waters  which  wash  the  city 
of  Boston.  But  as  the  city  has  pro- 
vided bathing-places  in  which  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  freely  bathed 
last  year,  I  suppose  we  may  consider 
that  ordinance  virtually  repealed. 
The  summer  mortality  of  Boston  has 
never  been  so  small,  I  think,  as  in 
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the  summers  since  this  public  provis- 
ion for  bathing  was  made.  And  we 
who  live  in  Boston  must  look  on  the 
arrangement  most  gratefully,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  system  for  hearty  and 
sensible  physical  exercise  of  the  people. 
Kowing  is  admirable  exercise  for 
the  seasons  and  places  which  permit 
it.  I  say  no  more  of  it  here,  because 
a  master  in  that  matter  will  give  us, 
as  we  hope,  an  essay  on  it,  before 
many  months  have  passed. 


To  speak  of  mental  exercises  in  de- 
tail is  to  go  over  the  whole  compass 
of  study  involved  in  liberal  culture. 
I  shall  only  select- specific  subjects  by 
way  of  illustration,  —  memory,  imagi- 
nation, an-d  the  reasoning  faculties. 
What  I  say  of  these,  I  will  say  in  the 
next  three  papers  of  this  series  ;  and 
then  we  can  speak  more  easily,  with 
the  way  fairly  cleared,  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  life  by  exercises  in  moral  and 
spritual  being.' 
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PART    X. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 


"  GOLD  lights  up  the  picture,"  Adri- 
an repeated  to  himself  as  he  walked 
slowly  away  from  the  old  house,  in  a 
most  discomforted  and  unsatisfactory 
frame  of  mind.  He  could  hardly 
have  told  ho\t  he  got  out,  and  he 
wondered  what  Mr.  Van  Braam  must 
have  thought  of  his  confused  appear- 
ance, his  hurry  to  escape,  and  his  in- 
coherent attempts  at  conversation. 

But  habitual  good  manners  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Only  a  very  keen 
penetration  could  have  discerned  the 
disorder  which  to  Adrian  himself, 
struggling  to  repress  it,  seemed  al- 
most an  uproar.  The  very  effort  how- 
ever was  of  itself  quiet;  and  the 
perfect  unsuspicion  of  the  old  gentle- 
man was  an  abundant  supplementary 
protection.  The  phrase  upon  which 
Adrian  had  fallen  in  effecting  the 
sudden  diversion  which  had  been  ne- 
cessary, meanwhile  ran  in  his  mind, 
or  rather  floated  atop  of  it,  as  mere 
phrases  will  sometimes  do  most  perti- 


naciously when  the  real  thoughts  are 
profoundly  absorbed.  "Gold  lights 
up  the  picture,"  he  kept  saying,  until 
when  he  had  repeated  it  a  few  times, 
a  larger  meaning  flashed  upon  him 
all  at  once,  and  he  laughed  a  short 
uncomfortable  laugh,  at  the  thought 
of  the  gold  he  had  refused  that  morn- 
ing, and  of  the  picture  which  that 
gold  was  to  have  lighted  up. 

The  fact  was,  the  young  man  had 
not  his  wits  clearly  about  him.  He 
was  stunned,  or  dazed,  in  a  manner. 
He  had  been  so  certain  —  he  had  so 
known  —  that  Civille  would  respond 
to  his  request  instantly,  gladly,  utter- 
ly,—  that  her  refusal  perfectly  con- 
founded him.  Even  now,  he  could 
not  realize  that  she  had  refused  him. 
As  he  walked  on,  and  the  disorder  of 
his  feelings  and  thoughts  cleared  up  a 
little,  he  could  not  feel  the  bitterness 
and  shame  of  one  who  has  been  re- 
fused. He  only  felt  a  sense  of  im- 
mense perplexity,  colored  with  trouble. 
The  question  as  it  lay  before  him, 
though  not  consciously  so  recognized 
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by  him,  was  not,  Why  am  I  rejected? 
but,  Why  am  I  delayed  ? 

Nor  was  this  refusal  of  his  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  disappointment  a  piece 
of  conceit.  It  was  the  persistence  of 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  suitable- 
ness of  two  souls  for  each  other. 
Thus  he  continued  in  the  same  mind, 
not  from  a  mere  effprt  of  will  impelled 
by  motive,  but  from  an  impulse  like 
that  of  gravitation ;  constant,  unva- 
rying, acting  not  as  a  motive  super- 
added,  but  as  a  quality  innate,  and 
thus  carrying  him  by  a  grasp  upon 
the  deepest  substructure  of  his  whole 
being,  so  that  his  will,  or  will  not, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  was 
carried  along  irrespective  of  any  de- 
termination. So  we  sweep  along  on 
the  round  world  and  whirl  round  and 
round  as  we  go;  and  let  us  be  as 
obstinate  for  motionlessness  as  we 
choose,  let  our  indignation  be  as  white- 
hot  as  it  likes  at  the  idea  of  motion, 
let  us  do  our  best  to  contradict  the 
universe  by  hurrying  in  a  contrary 
direction,  it  is  all  in  vain ;  round  and 
round  we  go,  indignation  and  all,  a 
thousand  miles  an  hour, — less  per- 
haps thirty  miles  an  hour  that  we 
can  do  by  rail  due  westward  towards 
nullifying  the  earth's  rotation,  —  and 
forward  we  sweep  nineteen  miles  a 
second,  without  being  able  to  pull 
back  an  ounce  or  an  inch  —  not  to 
mention  the  general  motion  of  the 
whole  solar  system  towards  a  point 
in  the  constellation  Hercules  at  the 
swiftest  rate  of  all,  forty-nine  miles 
in  a  second !  Truly,  when  astronom- 
ically considered,  a  man  is  a  miserable 
helpless  mite ! 

However,  Adrian  neither  analyzed 
his  own  mental  structure,  nor  sought 
out  analogies  in  solar  and  stellar  as- 
tronomy. He  simply  hurried.  It  is 
an  instinct  of  strong  healthy  posi- 
tive natures,  to  act.  In  no  matter 


whatever  has  man  more  the  advan- 
tage over  woman,  than  in  being  so 
much  better  situated  for  escaping 
trouble  by  activity.  Ruin,  shame, 
pain,  loss,  disappointment,  bereave- 
ment, any  thing  can  be  lived  through 
by  a  man,  who  has  the  resolution 
(and  vitality)  left  to  plunge  over  head 
into  some  occupation.  It  is  a  wise 
suicide  of  suffering.  He  drowns  him- 
self as  to  his  misery,  by  Itaping  into 
the  deepest  abyss  of  occupation  he 
can  find.  Not  that  this  is  a  sure 
cure  for  all.  But  it  is  a  great  relief 
for  almost  all. 

Nor  was  Adrian's  state  an  awful 
immeasurable  grief.  As  just  shown, 
it  was  not  a  destruction,  but  a  storm. 
It  was  however  an  indescribably 
painful  condition,  for  it  was  his  first 
real  disappointment,  —  and  the  first 
real  disappointment,  though  it  be 
recovered  from,  has  a  murdering  fatal 
force  like  the  first  blow  of  the  execu- 
tioner's iron  bar  upon  the  malefactor 
bound  to  the  wheel.  The  sufferer 
may  even  laugh  at  the  second. 

Accordingly,  confused  and  unhappy 
as  he  was,  he  simply  hurried.  He 
walked  swiftly  to  his  lodgings,  com- 
pleted his  few  arrangements,  found 
that  he  had  yet  time  to  walk  to  Peck 
Slip,  —  for  he  took  the  steamboat  to 
New  Haven  rather  than  the  all-rail 
route,  —  and  taking  valise  in  hand, 
he  set  out  at  once,  getting  over  the 
ground  at  a  tremendous  rate.  He 
thought  of  stopping  at  Dr.  VeroiFs, 
but  concluded  to  write  instead;  and 
without  meeting  any  experience  of  im- 
portance, he  proceeded  swiftly  through 
Broadway,  the  City  Hall  Park,  and 
Beekman  Street,  turning  northward 
a  little  way  after  he  had  reached  the 
docks ;  for  he  did  not  know  the  city 
well  enough  to  take  the  shorter  way 
down  the  Bowery  and  the  New  Bow- 
ery to  Peck  Slip  itself,  or  the  cut 
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across  the  Park,  and  down  Spruce  and 
Ferry  Streets  through  "  the  Swamp." 
However,  he  was  just  in  season,  and 
stepping  aboard,  intrusted  his  valise 
to  the  Afrite  who  hrooded  darkling 
over  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  bag- 
gage-room,'and  who,  unlike  his  breth- 
ren of  the  Arabian  Nights,  himself 
furnished  the  magic  token  which  on 
being  rubbed  (i.e.,  shoved  back  to 
him)  should  rescue  its  proper  treasure 
from  his  necromantic  power. 

This  done,  and  his  ticket  purchased, 
he  resorted  at  once  to  the  engineer's 
room, — his  constant  habit  on  steam- 
boats,—  to  look  at  the  engine.  This 
pleasure  is  not  for  a  grown  person 
what  it  is  for  a  child  —  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  unintelligent  curiosity  —  it  is 
a  real  and  high  grade  of  enjoyment, 
whose  strange  and  remote  nature  it  is 
not  easy  to  express.  It  is  like  the 
pleasure  of  watching  a  great  fire,  a 
volcanic  eruption,  from  close  at  hand ; 
of  going  out  into  the  heart  of  a  furi- 
ous storm  ;  of  'creeping  up  close  to  the 
main  waterfall  at  Niagara  and  look- 
ing up  the  vast  sheet.  Is  it  imagi- 
native, or  spiritual,  or  rather  mingled 
of  both  ?  Is  there  a  magnetic  ele- 
ment in  ii^?  It  is  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, —  emotion,  rather,  —  which  will 
be  found  to  arise  from  being  close  to 
any  vast  force  in  action.  It  was  not 
foolish  curiosity  merely,  but  in  part 
at  least  the  unconscious  perception  of 
this  influence,  which  made  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  press  near  to  Sinai.  So 
Adrian  leaned  against  the  door-post 
and  waited ;  and  shortly  bang  !  went 
a  brass  gong  over  the  head  of  the 
bearded  engineer,  who  quietly  hooked 
on  the  eccentrics,  set  his  lever,  and 
whirling  one  valve  one  way  and 
another  another,  started  the  mon- 
strous machine.  With  long,  dreary, 
quivering  groans,  as  if  the  hot  steam 
agonized  its  very  vitals,  the  vast 
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structure  slowly,  very  slowly,  stirred 
and  moved ;  then  as  the  valves  were 
opened  wider  and  wider,  the  steam 
itself  took  the  work  off  the  hands  of 
the  engineer,  who  replaced  the  long 
bright  lever  upright  in  its  socket ;  and 
as  the  boat  glided  cautiously  out  of 
the  slip  and  headed  northward  at 
half-speed,  Adrian  watched  with  quiet 
delight  the  steady  play  of  the  rock- 
shaft  with  its  well-oiled  "  toes,"  and 
followed  in  imagination  the  alter- 
nating rush  of  the  groaning  steam 
through  the  valve-cylinders  and  ports 
into  the  great  main  cylinder  first 
above  and  then  below  the  piston.  A 
rough-looking  man  who  stood*t>y  him, 
also  watching  the  work  of  the  engine, 
was  evidently  a  guild-brother ;  for 
after  a  few  moments  he  stepped  into 
the  engine-room  with  an  air  of  famil- 
iarity, shook  hands  with  the  engineer, 
and  sat  down  by  him.  Then,  looking 
up  with  disapproval  towards  the  snap- 
ping rattling  Sickels  cut-off  which  was 
perched  aloft  upon  the  valve-cylinder, 
he  said, 

"  Hmfi !  Don't  like  so  much  old 
iron  hitched  up  round.  That  snippety- 
snap  Sickels  cut-off  makes  an  engine- 
room  look  like  the  inside  of  a  Jurgen- 
sen  watch  ! " 

The  engineer  made  some  remark  in 
defence  of  his  immense  hot  pet,  which 
Adrian  did  not  hear  distinctly ;  and 
having  for  the  time  gazed  his  fill,  he 
strolled  up  into  the  saloon,  and  hav- 
ing for  the  moment  exhausted  his 
external  stimuli,  he  began  to  pace 
moodily  along  the  length  of  the  boat, 
and  to  reflect  upon  his  sorrow  —  to 
eat  his  heart,  as  the  barbaric  phrase 
is.  But  before  he  had  half  completed 
half  one  length,  he  was  called  by 
name,  and  looking  up  with  a  start, 
he  saw  Mr.  Adam  Welles  and  Mr. 
Philetus  Stanley,  who  greeted  him 
with  much  cordiality.  Adrian,  not- 
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withstanding  a  moment  of  melodra- 
matic longing  after  solitude,  made  the 
best  of  it,  put  on  a  pleasant  face,  and 
returning  their  salutation,  took  the 
seat  which  they  gave  him  and  fell 
into  talk  with  them. 

"I  was  just  observing  to  Mr. 
Welles/'  said  Stanley,  in  his  precise 
dry  way,  and  with  his  usual  cold  smile, 
"  that  in  order  to  accommodate  him,  I 
would  take  his  share  in  the  Scrope 
Estate  speculation  off  his  hands  at 
cost,  at  any  time." 

"  I  saw  you  did  not  believe  in  the 
business/'  answered  Adrian,  replying 
to  the  thoughts  and  not  to  the  words 
of  the** other,  "at  the  meeting.  I 
think  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  would  have  smashed  the 
machine,  as  the  politicians  say." 

"  Not  believe  in  the  business  !  " 
exclaimed  honest  old  Adam  Welles,  — 
'"Why,  Mr.  Chester,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  Mr.  Stanley  believed  in  it 
fifty  dollars' worth,  I'm  sure,  for  I  saw 
him  pay  it  with  my  own  eyes.'7 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Welles/'  said 
Stanley  —  "I'll  abide  by  my  offer, 
remember." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
smile  at  his  own  shrewdness,  "I 
accept  provided  I  find  I'm  going  to 
lose,  but  not  if  I'm  going  to  win. 
I'll  shake  hands  with  you  on  that  !  " 

So  he  and  Stanley  went  through 
the  form  of  shaking  hands,  and 
Adrian  moreover  was  invoked  as  a 
witness,  whereupon,  with  much  solem- 
nity, and  to  the  amusement  of  Mr. 
Welles,  he  took  out  his  memorandum- 
book,  and  noted  down  the  agreement, 
with  a  date. 

"  But  now,"  said  Mr.  Welles,  "  Mr. 
Chester,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  you  convinced  the  as- 
sembly Monday.  I  don't  'remember 
any  thing  better  since  that  short  and 


sensible  address  of  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Ephesus." 

Adrian  thanked  the  old  gentleman, 
very  cordially.  There  is  always 
something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the 
•  hearty  loving  pride  with  which  an 
old  person  regards  the  success  of  a 
young  relative  or  friend.  The  emo- 
tion must  be  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  so  perfectly  disinterested  and 
genuine,  that  it  has  its  full  legitimate 
weight. 

Mr.  Welles  talked  on  for  quite  a 
while,  laughing  as  he  recounted  his 
recollections  of  the  turns  in  the  de- 
bate, and  dwelling  on  his  own  satis- 
faction at  being  a  relative  of  so 
many  persons  of  present  or  future 
eminence,  —  for,  he  said,  if  he  lived 
a  few  years  more  he  expected  to  see 
Adrian  with  a  national  reputation. 
Then  he  came  back  once  more  to 
Adrian's  unaccountable  idea,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
being  sceptical  of  any  gains  to  accrue 
to  the  members  of  the  Scrope  Asso- 
ciation, from  their  English  inherit- 
ance. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
suddenly,  "the  value  of  all  these 
estates  in  England,  and  t^e  value  of 
all  the  real  estate  in  England,  Mr. 
Welles  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  puzzled. 

"  Well,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  get 
together  the  figures,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Stanley.  "  I  found  that  all  together, 
Chase  Estate,  Townley  Estate,  Jen- 
nings Estate,  Brown,  Smith,  BurnKam, 
"  and  so  on,  —  all  together,  those  that  I 
know  of,  amount  to  so  much,  that  if 
you  sell  every  foot  of  ground  in  Eng- 
land to-day,  and  get  the  appraised 
value  for  it,  —  and  that  would  be  the 
best  forced  sale  ever  made  yet,  — 
even  then  you  will  be  between  six 
and  seven  million  pounds  sterling 
short  of  the  amount  claimed  by 
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American  heirs  alo'ne,  not  to  mention 
such  as  may  turn  up  in  Australia !  " 

Poor  old  Mr.  Welles  gazed  at  the 
speaker  with  a  most  rueful  expression. 
Stanley  went  on  : 

"Then,  what  do  we  know  about 
this  Scrope?  He  brought  decent 
enough  letters,  no  doubt.  He  has  a 
right  to  his  name  :  he  is  our  kins- 
man. But  is  he  competent  to  man- 
age so  weighty  an  undertaking? 
We  can't  control  him,  nor  help  him, 
at  three  thousand  miles  off.  And 
if  he  lays  hold  on  several  million 
dollars,  who  knows  whether  he  will 
render  a  just  account  ?  You  must 
remember,  he  comes  from  the  royalist 
branch,  not  the  Puritan! — I  don't 
mean  that  the  cavaliers  were  dis- 
honest. But  they  were  thriftless, 
improvident,  and  unsuccessful,  cer- 
tainly." 

"But  why  didn't  you  argue  this 
way  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Stanley?" 
asked  poor  old  Mr.  Welles. 

"  Could  I  do  more  than  I  did,  Mr. 
Welles  ?  " 

" — No,  I  don't  see  that  you  could ; 
but  in  that  event,  why  did  you  sub- 
scribe ?  " 

"  Yes,"  added  Adrian  :  "  I  should 
like  to  know  that,  too.1' 

"Well,"  said  Stanley,  with  an 
icier  smile  than  ever,  —  "  I'll  tell 
you.  I  didn't  inind  letting  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Button  carry  on  the  en- 
terprise, if  he  wanted  to  —  as  you 
see  he  did.  I  thought  if  I  put  down 
a  little,  it  would  encourage  him  — 
and.  it  did.  Now,  gentlemen,  honor 
bright !  Don't  you  repeat  it :  I 
have  told  you  in  strict  confidence.  — 
And  now,  Mr.  Welles,  why  did  you 
subscribe  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
uneasy  half-laugh,  —  "  to  make  some 
money.  And  to  set  up  the  family 
connection.  And  I  thought  very 


likely  that  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigations those  lost  books  might  turn 
up  somewhere." 

"Yes,"  said  Adrian  :  "I  remember 
Scrope  said  one  day  while  we  were 
talking  that  he  felt  very  sure  those 
books  had  either  never  come  from 
England  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  Scrope 
will,  or  had  been  shipped  back  there. 
He  said  he  had  an  old  chest  himself 
that  he  was  sure  was  the  Scrope 
Chest"  — 

"  Pshaw  !  "  interrupted  Stanley,  — 
"  we  know  that  the  Scrope  Chest 
was  in  Thomas  Hooker's  old  house  at 
the  foot  of  Prospect  Street  in  Hart- 
ford as  late  as  the  year  1790  —  might 
be  there  this  very  moment,  if  the 
house  hadn't  been  a  tenement-house 
this  thirty  years.  And  "  — 

He  interrupted  himself;  for  he 
had  already  gone  much  farther  than 
was  usual  with  him  in  the  way  of 
communicating  information.  Then 
he  added,  —  "  And  you,  Mr.  Ches* 
ter,  —  what  made  you  subscribe?" 

"Pretty  nearly  Mr.  Welles's  mo- 
tives ;  —  though  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  you  and  he  together  had  found 
out  all  about  the  Scrope  Chest  and 
its  contents  long  ago.  Indeed,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me,  Mr.  Stanley, 
to  learn  that  you  had  picked  up  full 
half  of  the  Lost  Library,  book  by 
book,  and  had  them  on  your  shelves 
at  this  moment,  every  one  with 
"Adrian  Scroope"  written  on  the 
fly-leaf.  Have  you  ?  " 

Stanley  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
rather  annoyed.  "  I  believe  you 
have  .the  only  known  autograph  of 
Adrian  Scroope  of  Hartford  "  he  re- 
plied, "  except  that  in  the  archives  at 
the  State  House." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Welles, 
"  I  don't  believe  that  even  the  glory 
of  adding  to  such  a  collection  as  Mr. 
Stanley's  would  tempt  me  to  part  with 
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such  a  book  if  I  ever  found  it.  Ah, 
how  many,  many  thousands  of  volumes 
•  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  trash  I  have 
handled  and  scrutinized  and  sifted  in 
hope  of  coming  on  some  of  those 
books!" 

"  You  must  have  found  a  great  many 
curious  things,"  said  Adrian,  who  had 
seen  Mr.  Welles'sown  collection,  a  won- 
drous mass  of  items,  bearing  somewhat 
such  a  relation  to  a  library,  as  a  pile  of 
"  scrap  tin  "  in  a  ditch  does  to  coined 
gold. 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  have,"  said  the  old 
man,  —  "you  have  seen  my  books 
yourself;  but  the  best  of  them"  — 

A  glance  from  Mr.  Stanley  stopped 
him.  That  astute  gentleman  had  no 
wish  that  the  old  foreman  should  speci- 
fy the  rarities  which  he  had  furnished 
to  the  well  known  Stanley  Collection 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  prices 
which  the  old  man  himself  thought 
handsome,  but  which  would  have  made 
Andrew  Purvis  perfectly  crazy. 

"  WelV  Mr.  Welles  began  again  — 
"  I  only  wish  I  could  fill  some  of  my 
broken  sets.  Now  I've  got  some  curi- 
ous French  odd  volumes.  I  can't  read 
them,  but  I  can  pick  out  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  words.  There's  torn  one 
of  Mister  Poiteevin  Peetavy  on  the 
jewks  florawks  dee  Towlowz."  — 

As  he  innocently  recited  this  fine 
specimen  of  Connecticut  French,  look- 
ing down  in  the  careful  solicitude  of 
his  recollection,  Mr.  Stanley,  catching 
Adrian's  eye,  winked,  but  with  a  per- 
fectly grave  and  steady  countenance. 
Adrian  almost  laughed,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  cruel  unkindness  that 
a  laugh  would  be  to  the  good  old  fellow 
overpowered  even  the  extreme  funni- 
ness  of  the  recital,  and  with  one  spas- 
modic repression,  he  remained  as  im- 
passive, in  appearance,  as  the  sar- 
donic Stanley.  The  old  man  went 
on  with  quite  a  list  of  his  treasures. 


Some  of  the  titles  he  recited  were 
almost  as  valuable,  philologically,  as 
that  about  the  floral  games,  and  as  he 
mentioned  them,  the  wicked  Mr.  Stan- 
ley more  than  once  darted  at  Adrian 
another  composed,  but  discomposing 
look  of  cold  keen  fun.  Truly,  there 
is  something  very  ludicrous  in  the 
grotesque  results  produced  on  either 
English  or  foreign  words,  by  thought- 
ful accurate  reading  people  who  have 
never  heard  them  pronounced,  and  who 
honestly  do  the  best  they  can  on  gen- 
eral principles.  But  Adrian,  keen  as 
was  his  sense  of  the  funny,  was  stfli 
more  sensitive  as  to  kindness  or  un- 
kindness.  It  dawned  upon  him  that 
Stanley  must  have  in  some  sort  helped 
on  the  old  man  in  this  line  of  vocaliz- 
ing—  as  was  indeed  the  fact  —  for 
his  own  amusement ;  and  it  affected 
him  painfully,  as  being  a  piece  of  cold 
sarcastic  selfishness.  And  he  had  hard- 
ly any  further  impulse  to  laugh,  even 
when  Mr.  Stanley  was  so  good  as  to 
lead  up  himself  to  a  particularly  good 
point,  when  Mr.  Welles  was  speaking 
of  a  suggestion  of  his  about  certain  old 
papers :  — 

"  That's  one  of  your  bright  thoughts, 
Mr.  Welles,"  said  he ;  "  one  of  your 
March  notions,  isn't  it  ?  You  see, 
Chester,  Mr.  Welles  is  a  Shakspearian 
student  too." 

Adrian  was  puzzled,  but  said,  what 
is  very  true,  —  that  he  had  no  doubt 
a  sensible  Yankee  might  know  of  his 
own  knowledge  a  good  many  things 
about  old  English,  that  neither  cock- 
ney nor  provincial  in  England  cbuld 
very  well  understand. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  you  see, 
Mr.  Chester,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there's  a  plain  meaning  to  a  passage 
in  Julius  Caesar,  '  Beware  the  idees 
of  March,'  it  says.  Now,  why  didn't 
that  old  prophet  fellow  mean  simply 
that  folkses  minds  are  more  active  in 
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the  Spring,  just  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is,  and  that  Caesar  had  better 
look  out,  in  consequence?  I  don't 
see  why  a  common  sense  notion  of 
that  sort  ain't  as  good  as  any  other  ?  " 

"Yes,"  corroborated  Mr.  Stanley. 
"Now  I  think  that  very  suggestion 
is  one  of  the  idees  of  March.  Don't 
you,  Chester  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Adrian,  who  had  to 
say  something,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  'tis,, 
Mr.  Welles  :  I  can't  offer  to  take  finan- 
cial obligations  off  your  hands,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  has  done ;  but  if  you  ever 
publish  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  I'll 
subscribe  for  a  copy." 

They  talked  a  good  while  longer  — 
indeed,  most  of  the  way  to  New 
Haven,  in  a  rambling  discursive 
way,  on  topics  of  antiquarian  and 
modern  literature,  family  genealogy, 
and  so  forth.  Stanley  and  Welles 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  Adrian 
was  sensible  enough  to  prefer  any  oc- 
cupation to  meditating  on  discomforts 
of  his  own  for  which  there  was  no  pres- 
ent help.  But  the  effort  of  repression, 
and  the  effort  of  taking  an  interest  in 
the  conversation,  grew  very  burden- 
some ;  and  at  New  Haven,  instead  of 
taking  the  cars  with  his  companions, 
he  made  an  excuse  and  stopped  over 
night  at  a  hotel. 

CHAPTER  XXYII. 

ON  the  north  side  of  State  Street, 
and  of  the  State  House  Square,  which 
square  is  a  three-cornered  area  in  the 
middle  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hart- 
ford, there  stood,  on  the  forenoon  after 
Adrian  Chester's  conversation  with 
Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Welles,  a  house. 
It  was  of  wood,  roomy,  old,  white,  low 
"  between  joints,"  with  a  hipped  roof, 
and  a  large  front  door  painted  dark 
green  with  old  hard  paint  that  had 
shrunk  into  little  square  sections.  This 


door  was  built  in  halves,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  bolting  together  when  re- 
quired on  the  inside.  It  had  more- 
over a  great  bright  brass  knocker  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  half,  and  the 
door  itself  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  house  —  half  way  between 
eaves  and  underpinning,  as  well  as 
between  end  and  end.  And  by  way 
of  access,  a  long  steep  flight  of 
narrow  freestone  steps  was  laid  up 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  like  a 
vast  nose  that  had  been  quite  smashed 
down  to  one  side  upon  a  face.  One 
iron  rail  at  the  outside  prevented  this 
tremendou§  as'cent  from  being  almost 
as  terrible  as  the  mysterious  steps  up 
which  the  neophyte  scrambled  in  the 
dark  in  Moore's  imaginative  little  story 
of  "  The  Epicurean,"  every  step,  as  he 
lifted  his  foot  from  it,  falling  down 
slop !  into  unseen  water  far  below. 
The  substance  of  the  front  steps*  of 
this  goodly  old  mansion  dated  back 
to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  — 
any  number  of  years  you  like,  as  a  few 
millions  are  of  small  account  in  such 
matters.  Its  woodwork  dated  back 
some  three  or  four  centuries  only  ;  as 
within  that  period  probably  sprouted 
the  acorns  whence  grew  the  straight 
white  oaks  that  furnished  its  square 
and  massive  timbers.  The  odd  ar- 
rangement of  its  front  was  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years'  age  or  so ;  it 
was  at  that  time,  or  not  far  from  it, 
that  a  high  bank  of  earth,  previously 
bordering  the  street,  was  cut  away 
from  under  the  houses.  These  were 
shored  up  and  built  under,  instead  of 
being  let  down,  and  thus  for  once  it 
happened  that  some  houses  had  their 
chimneys  and  upper  floors  built  and 
finished  before  the  lower  fl%>rs  and 
foundations.  The  lower  floor  of  this 
particular  house  was  put  to  the  lower 
uses  of  trade,  and  thus  served  very 
nicely  to  maintain  by  the  vulgar  but 
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increasing  revenue  of  business,  the 
old  fashioned  aristocracy  that  staid 
up-stairs  and  grew  poor.  And  lastly ; 
to  a  period  somewhat  more  distant 
than  the  era  of  the  rebuilding,  yet  a 
good  ways  this  side  of  the  era  of  the 
acorns,  there  dated  back  the  lady  of 
this  house. 

An  Aunt  is  not  to  be  found  on  every 
bush.  The  ignorant  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  the  quality  of  Auntness 
inheres  in  every  sister  of  a  parent. 
In  form,  possibly;  but  in  substance, 
not  necessarily  by  any  means.  An 
Aunt  is  a  being  who  can  only  exist  for 
children.  Grown  persons  §annot  (un- 
less they  are  childlike)  have  real 
Aunts.  For  those  who  can,  the  Aunt 
is  a  delightful  personage  who  has  all 
the  merits  of  a  mother,  but  in  a  more 
exalted  degree,  and  none  of  those 
defects  of  harshness,  discipline,  inflic- 
tion, peremptoriness,  and  the  like, 
that  so  often  and  sadly  mar  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  filio-parental 
relation.  The  Aunt,  you  see,  can 
permit,  but  cannot  forbid.  She  is  a 
beatified  mother.  And  any  person 
claiming  to  be  an  Aunt,  and  falling 
short  of  these  attainments,  is  an  im- 
postor. 

It  was  Adrian's  not  only  Aunt,  but 
his  Great- Aunt  —  his  grandfather's 
sister,  —  who  was  upon  the  morning 
in  question  trotting  nimbly  to  and  fro 
in  this  old  house.  She  was  a  thin, 
straight,  active  little  old  lady,  with 
eyes  that  notwithstanding  her  age 
were  black,  quick,  bright  and  snap- 
ping. Adrian's  father  and  mother, 
both  well  and  strong,  were  seized  with 
a  fever  when  he  was  a  little  baby, 
and  instead  of  living  to  be  old  as 
their  km  usually  did  —  for  they  were 
both  of  long-lived  families  —  they 
took  divers  quantities  of  calomel,  and 
lost  divers  quantities  of  blood  — 
"  which  is  the  life,"  God  Almighty 


says  —  under  the  heroic  treatment  of 
an  old  fashioned  doctor  of  the  day, 
and  so  they  died.  The  Aunt  afore- 
said,—  Mr.  Chester's  aunt,  who  had 
a  tiny  income  of  her  own;  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
secured  on  this  very  house  and  land, 
was  living  in  her  nephew's  house,  in 
her  professional  capacity  of  Aunt, 
when  he  was  taken  ill.  She  watched 
over  him  along  with  his  young  wife  : 
after  he  died,  and  the  widow  was 
taken  ill,  she  took  care  of  her  too. 
She  promised  the  poor  young  mother 
to  take  care  of  the  baby,  and  she  did 
it.  She  cared  nothing  about  men, 
she  always  said;  at  any  rate  she 
never  married,  and  seemed  always 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  stated 
work  as  a  Tract  Visitor,  her  weekly 
Sunday  school  class,  her  housekeep- 
ing, her  small  circle  of  friends  and 
her  reading.  With  occasional  misad- 
ventures and  losses,  she  had  fought 
one  unbroken  campaign  against  specu- 
lators, selectmen,  city  goverment,  and 
mankind  in  general  from  that  day 
forward,  to  maintain  her  garrison  in 
that  old  ancestral  house.  Sometimes 
people  wanted  to  buy  it  to  pull  down 
and  rebuild;  sometimes  there  was  a 
plan  to  cut  a  new  street  through ; 
sometimes  wise  friends  exhorted  her 
to  lease  it  and  go  and  board  some- 
where. No.  It  was  Adrian's  home 
and  hers,  and  she  would  stay  in  it  as 
long  as  she  lived.  Taxes  and  ex- 
penses grew  heavier  and  heavier ;  her 
little  income  remained  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars ;  but  the  valiant  old  lady 
managed  and  fought  it  through,  get- 
ting an  important  contribution  of 
course  from  the  rent  of  the  two  stores 
on  the  ground  floor.  She  had  brought 
up  her  grandnepliew  on  the  best  old 
fashioned  Connecticut  principles;  had 
secured  him  a  good  education,  got 
him  fitted  for  college,  and  would  have 
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sent  him  thither,  but  he  preferred  try- 
ing a  clerkship,  which  he  afterwards 
left  for  the  post  of  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  he  found  he 
liked  giving  out  books  better  than 
keeping  them. 

Miss  Chester  had,  no  doubt,  some 
peculiarities:  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
a  person  of  energetic  character,  who 
lives  a  life  at  once  active  and  solitary, 
to  avoid  becoming  peculiar  ;  but  thus 


far,  they  only  rendered  her  more 
piquant  and  agreeable ;  for  she  had 
too  much  strong  sense  and  good 
judgment  to  become  actually  "queer." 
She  was,  as  usual  while  employed 
about  her  household  duties,  singing 
—  or  rather  vocalizing,  after  her  inva- 
riable habit,  with  a  rather  treAulou.s 
and  thin  but  still  sweet  voice,  to  the 
tune  of  "  Long,  long  ago,"  and  using 
instead  of  the  monosyllable  "  ah," 
the  monosyllable  "  pee,"  —  thus  : 


pee  pee  pee,  pee  pee  pee,   Pee  pee  pee  pee,    pee  pee  pee  pee. 


She  had  got  through  all  the  dishes 
and  done  almost  all  the  dusting,  and 
was  now  setting  in  order  the  non- 
literary  items  of  Adrian's  own  room 
—  for  she  had  attained  to  that  rare 
and  almost  incredible  state  of  grace 
and  wisdom  which  enabled  her  to  let 
the  young  man's  books  and  papers 
entirely  alone  —  when  the  bell  rang, 
and  the  small  servant-girl  who  com- 
prised in  her  brief  person  the  whole 
menial  train  of  the  establishment, 
having  answered  the  bell,  announced 
a  gentleman  in  the  parlor  to  see  Miss 
Chester.  So,  laying  aside  her  dust- 
cloth,  the  old  lady  trotted  down  stairs, 
doubting  in  her  own  mind  who  this 
might  be ;  but  as  most  of  the  "  gentle- 
men "  who  called  to  see  her  for  the 
last  twenty  years  had  done  so  to  de- 
mand money  'or  to  try  to  get  away 
her  home  from  her,  she  reasoned  that 
here  was  probably  another  attack,  and 
entered  the  old-fashioned  parlor  all 
ready  for  the  combat.  But  she  did 
not  expect  the  fearful  experience  that 
awaited  her. 

A  small  man  stood  in  the  farther 
corner  of  the  room,  his  back  towards 
her,  intently  studying  the  antique 
closet  or  "bo-fat,"  as  Miss  Chester 
called  it,  which  was  built  across  one 


corner  of  the  room,  and  through  whose 
glass  door  might  be  dimly  seen  a  tea- 
set,  and  certain  other  articles,  all  of 
real  old  china,  the  pride  of  their  own- 
er's* heart.  As  she  entered,  the  gen- 
tleman turned  round  and  made  'her  a 
polite  bow: 

"  Miss  Chester,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  couldn't  help  admiring  this  cu- 
rious old  cupboard,  madam.  Such  a 
fine  old  house,  too,"  he  went  on,  look- 
ing at  the  heavy  beam  that  crossed 
the  room  under  the  middle  of  the  low 
ceiling.  "  Just  like  my  grandfather's 
old  home  where  I  was  brought  up." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  un- 
expectedly pleased.  .  .  . 

[Intermission  of  one  hour.~\ 

Adrian  Chester  had  come  from  New 
Haven  by  an  early  morning  train,  and 
had  occupied  himself  on  the  road  by 
examining  a  document  which  he  had 
been  carrying  in  his  pocket  for  a  few 
days,  being  no  other  than  the  code  of 
instructions  to  canvassers,  of  which 
Mr.  Button  had  a  few  days*  before 
given  him  a  copy,  at  giving  one  to 
Mr.  Jacox.  It  was  a  very  curious 
document,  filling  both  sides  of  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  in  a  close  type,  and 
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containing  nearly  six  thousand  words, 
equal  to  twelve  or  fifteen  duodecimo 
pages.  It  consisted  of  a  caption  in  a 
bold  clear  letter,  and  just  forty  differ- 
ent propositions.  The  caption  con- 
sisted of  pithy  maxims  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Commit  this  to  memory  word  for 
word.  Hold  the  Book  you  are  selling 
in  your  own  Hands.  Don't  let  the  cus- 
tomer take  it  unless  necessary.  Don't 
merely  say  you  have  got  it  and  talk 
about  it,  but  shoAv  it.  Don't  ask  the 
customer  to  buy  it,  except  as  the  very  last 
resort;  but  show  it  and  describe  it  until 
he  says,  "  I  will  take  one."  Don't  tell 
what  it  costs  until  he  wants  the  book. 
When  he  is  ready,  hand  him  the  Order 
Book  and  pencil,  and  he  will  see  the 
price  extended  opposite  the  names  al- 
ready in.  Remember,  you  must  make, 
the  customer  want  the  book,  before  you 
try  to  sell  it.  He  would  not  buy  coined 
gold  if  he  did  not  want  it.  Begin  talk- 
ing  as  follows: 

Here  followed  the  items  of  this 
Catechism,  laid  off  with  shrewd  sense 
in  short  paragraphs,  numbered  in  order, 
being  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
merits  of  the  book.  For  instance  : 

I.  I  have  here,  Mr. ,  the  best  book 

ever  printed  except  the  Holy  Bible,   and 
one  that  every  one  is  pleased  with.     This 
may  seem  extravagant;   but  seeing,  you 
know,  is  believing,  and  here  is  the  book. 
[Read  the  title  on  the  back,  carefully  and 
distinctly]  "  A.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  BIBLE,  by  the  Keverend 
Hocum  Hotchkin,  D.D."     Or,  as  the  gilt 
stamp  on  the  side  of  the  cover  says  [read 
the  side  lettering  carefully],  "THE  HOLY 
BIBLE,  ITS  HISTOKY,  WOKK,  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE."    [Now  open  to  the  title-pa;/e  and 
read  it ;  then  open  to  the  Introduction,  and 
remark,  looking  your  customer  squarely  in 
the  face,] 

II.  The  Bible  itself  authorizes  us  to  be- 
lieve that  many  persons  even  of  intelli- 
gence cannot  fully  understand  what  they 
read  in  it,  unless  some  man  should  guide 
them.     See  Acts  viii.  30, 31.     This  is  what 
the  Reverend  Hocum  Hotchkin,  D.D.,  says 
in  beginning  his  Introduction  to  this  great 
work.    The  very  Table  of  Contents  [turn 


to.it]  will  convince  you  how  necessary  this 
History  is,  in  order  to  understand  the  Word 
of  God.  [Read  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  first 
items  in  the  Table  of  Contents.] 

And  so  on ;  a  shrewd,  practical 
discourse,  adapted  with  comical  skill 
to  the  character  of  a  serious,  Bible- 
reading  and  meeting-going  public. 
And  Adrian,  in  order  to  experiment 
upon  his  own  abilities  in  the  practical 
details  of  the  business  to  which  he  had 
come  so  near  devoting  his  life,  set  to 
work  with  a  hearty  good  will  to  master 
this  composition ;  and  having  what 
actors  call  "  a  quick  study,"  by  the 
time  he  reached  Hartford  he  felt  so 
well  prepared  that  he  thought  he  could 
even  sell  his  own  dear  great-aunt  a 
copy  of  the  History  of  the  Bible,  if  he 
had  it,  notwithstanding  the  furious 
and  implacable  hatred  which  as  he 
well  knew  she  bore  to  the  whole  race 
of  canvassers,  —  a  hatred  far  beyond 
her  sufficiently  energetic  hostility  to 
mere  tax-gatherers  and  house-hunters, 
who,  vile  and  noxious  as  they  are,  can 
be  considered  human  beings. 

Walking  up  Asylum  Street  from 
the  station,  valise  in  hand,  Adrian 
calmly  and  unsuspectingly  ascended 
the  steep  old  freestone  steps,  entered 
the  house,  laid  off  his  overcoat  and 
hat,  and  hearing  a  voice  in  the  parlor, 
he  went  in.  What  a  spectacle  !  Can 
any  thing  be  more  frightful  than  to 
find  one  of  our  most  beloved  ones, 
without  warning  or  expectation,  smit- 
ten by  a  cruel  calamity  ?  Especially 
if  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  height 
and  paroxysm  of  the  agony. 

As  he  softly  entered  the  room,  his 
poor  old  aunt,  almost  exhausted,  was 
pushing  from  her  with  a  feeble  hand 
an  open  book  and  pencil,  which  were 
held  out  to  her  by  a  little  man  who 
sat  opposite  her  by  the  table. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear,"  she  said,  or  rather 
sighed,  in  a  faint  and  weary  voice,  — 
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"  I  don't  want  a  History  of  the  Bible 
any  more  than  a  hoptoad  want^a fine- 
tooth  comb.  I  can  say  more  than 
half  of  it  by  heart  already/' 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  the  little 
man  in  a  glib  peremptory  tone, 
"  that  it  is  one  thing  to  read  a  book, 
and  quite  another  so  to  read  it  as  to 
understand  its  contents  and  thoughts 
and  make  them  our  own  "  — 

Here  Adrian,  who  recognized  in 
these  words  No.  xxxv.  of  Mr.  Button's 
code,  interrupted,  while  his  aunt  gave 
a  jump  and  a  cry  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  He  took  the  very  words  out 
of  the  little  man's  mouth,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  majestic  and  stately 
delivery ;  — 

"  Yes  ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently 
true  with  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Books.  The  Bible  may  be  read  daily 
and  even  thoroughly,  so  far  as  ^he 
letter,  the  verses,  the  chapters,  and 
the  books,  are  concerned,  and  yet  com- 
paratively little  may  be  acquired  or 
apprehended  of  the  great  truths  which 
it  teaches,  or  of  the  grand  and  various 
topics  which  are  unfolded  in  its  sacred 
pages.  Number  three  exes,  vee,  i. 
Not  a  few  individuals  have  read  the 
Bible  through  and  through  repeatedly, 
and  yet  have  wondered  that  they 
could  retain  so  little  of  its  teachings, 
and  had  such  an  indistinct  impression 
or  knowledge  of  its  varied  topics  of 
discourse,  Mr.  Jacox !  " 

Miss  Chester  looked  perfectly 
stunned.  As  for  Jacox,  for  it  was  he, 
he  looked  a  hundred  times  more  as- 
tounded—  if  such  a  thing  be  possible 
—  than  she  at  seeing  this  interloper 
thus  proceed  to  steal  and  fire  off  his 
own  thunder,  and  with  the  obvious 
effect  of  re-assuring  the  almost  sur- 
rendered victim.  For  the  old  lady 
had  fought  a  good  fight,  but  she  was 
too  much  of  a  lady  to  be  absolutely 
rude  to  her  assailant,  and  unfortu- 


nately for  herself,  she  wa*s  too  much 
of  a  woman  not  to  talk  with  him.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  business 
could  have  but  one  termination.  A 
book  agent  spares  neither  age  nor  sex. 
He  would  assuredly  have  had  her 
name  in  his  little  book* in  two  minutes 
more,  if  Adrian  had  not  appeared. 

"  Oh  Adrian,"  said  the  dear  old 
lady,  "I'm  so  glad  you  came!  But 
for  goodness  sake  what's  the  meaning 
of  all  that  lingo?" 

"  Mr.  Jacox  would  have  said  it  to 
you  if  I  hadn't  —  hay,  Mr.  Jacox  ?  " 

The  canvasser  looked  pretty  angry. 

"  Come,"  said  Adrian,  "  how  do  you 
know  but  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  you 
after  all?  Mr.  Button  gave  me  a 
copy  of  those  directions,  when  he  gave 
you  yours.  Don't  you  remember  ? 
I  committed  every  word  of  them  to 
memory  this  very  morning.  And  how 
do  you  know  but  I  wanted  to  sell  a 
copy  of  the  History  of  the  Bible  to 
my  aunt  here?  Won't  you  let  me 
supply  my  own  family  ?  " 

Jacox  made  a  great  effort,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  recollection  of  Adrian's 
presence  in  Mr.  Button's  office,  man- 
aged to  look  at  the  situation  somewhat 
like  the  joke  which  it  was.  Adrian, 
who  was  well  pleased  at  the  success 
of  his  little  extempore  scene,  put  him 
into  perfectly  good  humor  by  volun- 
teering himself  to  take  the  copy  of 
the  History  of  the  Bible  which  was 
to  have  been  the  property  of  Miss 
Chester,  and  wrote  his  name  in  place 
of  hers  in  Mr.  Jacox's  little  book. 

"  You  mustn't  think  too  hard  'of 
me,"  said  the  little  agent,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  go;  "I  thought  I'd  lost  my 
hour's  hard  work.  Much  obliged  to 
you,  sir.  I  like  a  joke  as  well  as  any- 
body, if  it  don't  cost  me  too  much. 
But  I  must  say  the  Button  connection 
is  pretty  near  too  much  for  me. 
There's  two  cousins  of  his  came  pretty 
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near  spoiling  a  good  suit  of  clothes 
for  me  this  morning." 

"Cousins  of  Mr.  Button's?"  said 
Adrian. 

"  Little  hip-roofed  brick  house  out 
on  the  Newington  road/'  said  the 
agent. 

"  Why,  it's  Deemy  and  Dosy  Tid- 
hall ! "  said  Miss  Chester.  "  What  on 
earth  made  you  try  to  sell  them  a 
book  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  can't  never  say  where 
you  mayn't  find  a  customer,"  said  Mr. 
Jacox.  "  And  they  sell  books,  if  they 
don't  buy  'em." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Adrian. 

"Why,  I  came  by  there  this  morn- 
ing, and  saw 'em  just  taking  their  pay 
of  a  rag  peddler  for  two  or  three  barrels 
of  old  papers  and  books  and  things. 
I  went  to  work  to  get  hold  of  the 
cash  myself,  and  spent  pretty  nigh  an 
hour  at  it,  but  when  they  found  out 
'twas  a  book  of  Mr.  Button's  I  had,  one 
of  'em  said  they  were  cousins  of  his 
and  he  would  give  'em  one,  and  the 
other,  she  said  he  was  too  proud  to  re- 
cognize 'em  and  too  stingy  to  give  'em 
any  thing,  and  then  the  first  one  said 
if  I  didn't  leave  she'd  heave  the  swill 
at  me  ;  and  that  would  have  spoiled  my 
clothes  ;  and  then  I  was  just  leaving, 
when  Stanley  of  East  Hartford  drove 
up  —  I  knew  about  him  when  I  was  to 
work  for  Noyes  &  Skittery  round  here. 
I  like  to  know  what's  going  on  when 
I  can  just  as  well,  so  I  went  kinder 
slow,  and  I  had  some  satisfaction  out 
of  those  old  Miss  Tidballs,  anyhow  !  " 

"How  was  that?"  asked  Adrian. 

"  Well,  Stanley  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  he  said,  for  he'd  got  to  drive 
out  to  Newington  Centre  and  look 
at  some  papers  and  things  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Brace,  I  believe,  that 
used  to  be  settled  there  :  but  he  just 
stopped  to  ask  if  they  hadn't  some  old 
papers  in  the  house.  Said  he'd  just 


heard  old  Mrs.  Goodin  say  'twas 
very  likely,  and  he'd  give  'em  a  good 
price  for  'em.  Then  one  of  the  old 
ladies  —  the  tall  thin  one,  she  said 
they'd  had  a  lot  of  trash  that  belonged 
to  old  Clerk  Tidball  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  but  they'd  sold  it  to  a  rag 
man  that  very  morning  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half.  Then  Stanley  he  looked 
as  if  he'd  have  a  .fit  —  he  was  the 
maddest  man  !  But  he  held  in,  and 
he  took  out  some  money,  and  jest  said, 
sorter  quiet  like,  says  he,  '  Well,  Miss 
Tidball,  do  you  see  those  ten  ten 
dollar  bills?  I'd  have  been  glad  to 
give  you  those  for  that  trash,  as  you 
call  it.  One  hundred  dollars,  ma'am. 
That's  all,  ma'am ! '  And  he  hopped 
into  his  sleigh  and  went  off  to  Newing- 
ton;  and  if  them  two  old  ladies  didn't 
give  it  to  each  other  !  '  There,  Deemy 
Tidball,'  says  the  fat  stumpy  one  — '  I 
always  thought  you  was  a  fool,  and 
now  I  know  it.'  —  '  Well,'  says  the  tall 
one,  '  you  Dosy  Tidball,  don't  you  tell 
me !  You've  been  at  me  to  sell  those 
old  things  this  two  years,  and  now  I've 
done  as  you  said  you  call  me  a  fool  ? 
Well,  I  was,  for  doin'  as  you  said, 
and  always  would  be  as  often  as  I  did.' 
They  really  screeched  and  hollered 
at  each  other  so  that  I  was  kinder 
ashamed,  and  I  came  along  -into  the 
city." 

"  Poor  girls  !  "  said  Miss  Chester. 
"  I  don't  wonder  they  felt  bad  !  And 
I  remember  them  such  bright  pretty 
young  things  !  I  must  go  out  and 
see  them." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  know,"  said 
Adrian  eagerly,  "what  became  of 
that  rag  peddler !  " 

"  He  came  to  the  city,"  said  Jacox, 
"  and  he  was  loaded  cram  full ;  so  he's 
gone  and  sold  out  somewhere." 

"What  do  you  want  of  him?" 
said  Miss  Chester. 

"  Why,  aunty,  don't  you  know  old 
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Clerk  Tidball  was  supposed  to.  have  a 
lot  of  very  valuable  old  documents  in 
his  hands  ?  We've  always  expected 
we  might  find  some  Scrope  facts  if  we 
could  get  at  them.  .It's  only  a  little 
while  ago  that  these* two  old  ladies 
got  the  Tidball  things,  —  they'd  been 
out  in  Pennsylvania  somewhere,  no- 
boW^  could  find  out  where.  And  the 
Tidballs  were  so  touchy' and  spiteful 
and  suspicious,  nobody  could  do  any 
thing  with  them.  I  wonder  they 
didn't  throw  the  swill  on  Mr.  Jacox 
without  notice  instead  of  threatening 
it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Jacox, 
who  seemed  inclined  to  do  Adrian  a 
good  turn  in  exchange  for  his  sub- 
scription, "  I  know  what  I'd  do  if  I 
were  you.  I'd  go  straight  over  to  the 
old  Barnard  Paper  Mill  in  Manches- 
ter. All  the  rag  peddlers  know  that 
their  best  chance  for  old  books  and 
such  kind  of  stock  is  to  take  'em 
right  there.  Old  foreman  .  Welles'll 
pay  double  prices,  very  often,  for 
such  things,  and  then  they  save  the 
profit  of  the  dealers  here  in  the  city 
too.  And  I'd  go  right  away.  Stan- 
ley'11  be  out  there  this  afternoon  as 
sure  as  death.  I  knov\r  him." 

"  So  he  will,"  said  Adrian.  "  I  must 
try  the  dealers,  though,  and  then  I'll 
go  over.  There's  only  two  of  them, 
and  they'll  tell  me.  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Jacox.  When  the  book's 
read}7,  we'll  take  it  with  pleasure." 

And  hastily  resuming  his  outer 
garments,  he  left  the  house  with  Mr. 
Jacox,  his  aunt  in  vain  recommend- 
ing him  to  wait  till  after  dinner. 
He  flew  to  the  cellars  occupied  by  the 
two  paper-stock  dealers,  but  found 
that  no  goods  had  been  sold  to  them 
that  morning.  And  moreover,  one 
of  them,  whose  establishment  was 
near  the  Great  Bridge,  informed  him 
that  he  had  seen  David  Hertelchick 


the  rag  peddler,  drive  over  the  bridge 
eastward  with  a  heavy  load. 

This  was  enough,  and  Adrian  darted 
round  to  a  livery  stable,  which  he 
occasionally  patronized.  It  was  a 
warm  bright  day,  the  snow  was  melt- 
ing, and  everybody  was  making  the 
most  of  the  sleighing ;  there  was  not 
a  runner  left  in  the  establishment. 

"Confound  it!"  said  Adrian,  "I 
must  get  to  Manchester!" 

"Take  Smarty,"  suggested  one  of 
the  men  ;  "  you  can  ride,  Mr.  Chester, 
and  we  had  her  sharpened  this  very 
morning." 

The  liveryman,  after  some  little  hes- 
itation—  no  livery  stable  keeper  likes 
to  hire  out  his  favorite  horse  —  con- 
sented. « Saddle  Smarty,  John,"  he 
said,  "  and  be  lively  about  it.  But 
Mr.  Chester,  remember,  the  mare's 
frisky,  and. she  hasn't  been  out  of  the 
stable  except  to  get  shod,  this  three 
days.  And  she's  awful  tender- 
mouthed,  too.  You'll  be  very  careful, 
won't  you  ?  " 

Adrian  promised,  and  the  bay  mare, 
a  beautiful  animal,  was  quickly 
brought  out  saddled  and  bridled, 
dancing  and  sidling  along  as  if  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  her  feet  down  t'o  the 
ground,  whisking  her  long  tail,  and 
arching  her  neck,  while  her  thin 
delicate  translucent  ears  quivered  and 
turned  to  and  fro,  and  she  snorted  and 
snuffed  in  the  fresh  air. 

After  some  little  trouble,  for  the 
mare  was  as  full  of  frolic  as  a  kitten, 
Adrian  got  into  the  saddle,  and  'after 
she  had  paraded  about  a  little  on  her 
hind  legs,  she  came  down  to  business. 
At  an  easy  canter,  Adrian  went  off 
down  State  Street,  intending  to  turn 
northward  at  Front  Street  and  to 
cross  by  the  bridge ;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  foot  of  the  street,  the 
broad  level  surface  of  the  river 
tempted  him,  and  he  took  the  inare 
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straight  over  in  the  wagon  track  on 
the  ice.  The  pure  cool  air,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  lifeless  dead  stuif  that 
they  defraud  themselves  with  for  an 
atmosphere  in  New  York  City,  stim- 
ulated him,  and  so  it  did  the  spirited 
animal  under  him  ;  as  he  crossed  the 
broad  motionless  river,  the  easy  canter 
stretched  into  a  long  stride,  and  be- 
fore he  had  reached  East  Hartford 
Street,  the  fleet  mare  was  racing  along 
at  that  glorious  greyhound-like  undu- 
lating full  speed  that  takes  away  the 
idea  of  effort,  and  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful motion  on  earth,  except  perhaps 
that  of  the  greyhound  himself,  or 
that  of  a  swift  boat  before  a  strong 
breeze.  Up  hill  and  down,  and  across 
the  levels  of  that  sandy  region,  sped 
the  strong  swift  creature,  as  if  she  en- 
joyed the  expedition  as  much  as  her 
rider ;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  slackening 
her  pace  to  an  impatient  walk,  along 
some  piece  of  road  where  the  snow 
was  soft;  but  it  was  not  much  over 
an  hour  from  the  time  of  starting, 
when  Adrian  rode  up  to  the  door  of 
the  counting-room  of  the  Barnard 
Paper  Mill  some  twelve  miles  away. 
Old  Adam  Welles,  who  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  counting-room,  came 
to  the  door. 

"  Ah  ha,  Mr.  Chester,  glad  to  see 
you!  Young  man  Chester,  welcome 
to  old  Manchester."  And  he  laughed 
heartily  at  his  own  wit,  and  then 
looking  at  the  mare's  smoking  flanks, 
he  exhorted  Adrian  to  dismount  and 
let  h'er  be  taken  care  of.  Adrian 
readily  complied,  and  without  waste 
of  time  told  the  old  gentleman  just 
what  had  brought  him  out  there. 

"Old  town-clerk  Tidball!"  said 
Adam  Welles,  with  great  interest,  — 
"  you  don't  say  so !  Well,  I  dare  say 
the  stock's  in  the  sorting  room  this 
minute.  I  know  there  were  three  or 
four  loads  brought  this  very  morning, 


and  we  were  rather  short  of  stock,  so 
they've  gone  right  in  to  be  sorted. 
Come  on,  Mr.  Chester."  And  send- 
ing the  mare  to  a  stable  to  be  rubbed 
down  and  taken  good  care  of,  the  old 
man  led  the  wajfto  the  sorting  room. 

This  was  a  large  loft,  where  a  num- 
ber of  women  were  handling  away  at 
great  piles  of  all  manner  of  wa^e 
paper  and  rags,  and  swiftly  laying 
out  the  different  classes  of  "  stock," 
for  the  devouring  maw  of  the  mill. 
They  stopped  at  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  the  busy  scene,  and 
Adrian  observed, 

"  What  a  quantity  of  curious  things 
must  turn  up  here  in  the  course  of  a 
year ! " 

"  Yes  indeed.  One  of  our  women 
found  an  envelope  full  of  banknotes  a 
little  while  ago." 

"  Didn't  the  company  want  them  ?  " 

"  She  was  shrewd  enough  to  slip 
the  envelope  into  her  bosom  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  what  it  was  without 
saying  one  word,  and  she  went 
straight  on  with  her  work  until  the 
end  of  the  afternoon.  But  she  didn't 
come  back  any  more,  and  she  and  her 
husband  had  left  town  before  we 
found  out.  I  heard  they'd  bought  a 
farm  out  West  somewhere." 

"  Oh,  a  husband !  No  chance  for 
you,  then,  Mr.  Welles." 

"  No,  thank  goodness  !  "  said  the 
old  gentleman,  who  professed  to  hate 
and  despise  women  in  a  far  more 
cynical  manner,  at  least  in  assump- 
tion, than  Miss  Chester's  towards 
men,  —  "  no  indeed !  Pretty  muss 
a  woman  would  make  in  my  old  den ! 
I'd  sooner  set  it  on  fire.  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, women  are  Apollyons  ! " 

He  delivered  this  frightful  senti- 
ment with  a  concentrated  earnestness 
which  was  quite  funny. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Welles,"  said  Adrian, 
"  what  an  awful  heretic  you  are ! 
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Now  my  aunt  talks  about  men  a  good 
deal  the  same  way,  but  she  does  think 
marrying  is  good  fcr  half  of  us. 
'Every  man  is  a  fool  that  don't 
marry,'  she  says,  l  and  every  woman 
is  a  fool  that  does.' " 

"  Well/'  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
agree  to  the  last  half.  And  there'll 
always  be  enough  silly  people  to  con- 
tinue the  species,  so  I  can  have  my 
own  way  and  my  own  wisdom  with- 
out doing  any  harm.  —  Well,  let's  see 
if  they've  found  any  thing." 

So  he  advanced  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Adrian,  and  asked  the  fore- 
woman of  the  sorters  if  any  thing 
was  laid  out  for  him. 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Welles.  There's  near 
a  bushel  of  stuff,"  —  and  she  pointed 
to  a  pile  on  a  sort  of  counter  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  Adrian  eagerly  hastened 
to  examine. 

It  was  a  heap  of  utter  rubbish  ;  — 
such  as  privately  printed  poems;  a 
stack  of  account  books  ;  some  files  of 
old  receipts ;  an  edition  of  an  occa- 
sional sermon,  —  "  There's  the  whole 
edition,"  said  Mr.  Welles,  —  "  seven 
bundles  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
each ;  and  that  poor  old  fellow 
thought  he  was  going  to  make  a 
little  fortune  out  of  it ! " 

They  inspected  every  item,  and  had 
shifted  the  whole  pile,  without  finding 
the  least  scrap  of  any  value.  Adrian 
picked  up  one  of  the  last  three  pa- 
pers that  were  left,  saw  that  it  was  a 
blank  certificate  with  the  name  of 
Joash  Tidball  signed  to  it. 

"Here's  one  Tidball  paper,"  he 
said.  "  There  ought  to  be  more." 

"  Another  armful,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  at  this  moment  bringing  up 
a  further  instalment,  which  she 
threw  down  upon  the  counter.  This 
lot  looked  a  good  deal  like  the  other. 
Adrian  and  Mr.  Welles  each  lifted 


out  of  it,  to  begin  with,  an  old  ac- 
count-book. Mr.  Welles's  was  bound 
in  old  fuzzy  calf,  Adrian's  in  crackly 
yellow  old  parchment.  Having 
opened  them  and  inspected  them  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence,  they  looked 
up  at  each  other  at  tlie  same  mo- 
ment, both  flushed  and  smiling. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Button's  father's  own 
account  book,"  said  Adrian,  "  with  a 
genealogical  record  in  the  back  end." 

"  Here's  the  lost  second  volume  of 
the  Hartford  Town  Records,"  said 
old  Adam  Welles.  "  It's  been  missing 
over  a  hundred  years !  " 

"  I  declare ! "  exclaimed  Adrian. 
"  See  if  the  other  half  of  the  Scroope 
will  isn't  there  !  " 

Eagerly  and  slowly  the  two  men 
turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  from  one 
end  of  the  book  to  the  other.  They 
did  not  find  the  torn  leaf;  all  they 
could  discover  that  might  have  re- 
lated to  it  was,  a  very  narrow  strip 
between  two  leaves,  as  if  the  leaf  had 
been  carefully  tornsOut  as  far  back  as 
possible.  All  the  rest  consisted  of 
.entries  of  the  miscellaneous  sort  that 
used  to  go  into  the  early  town  records ; 
an  invaluable  mass  of  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  but  show- 
ing no  signs  of  any  Scrope  informa- 
tion. 

Then  they  inspected  the  other 
book,  in  the  same  careful  way.  The 
account-book  part  was  an  ordinary 
series  of  business  entries,  carefully 
and  clearly  made  out,  but  sadly  mis- 
spelled. The  genealogy  which  the 
old  gentleman  had  noted  on  the 
blank  leaves  at  the  end,  was  of  more 
importance.  Having  read  it  through 
very  deliberately,  the  two  men  once 
more  looked  at  each  other,  but  this 
time  with  a  surprise  by  no  means 
agreeable. 

"Can  that  be  so?"  said  Adrian. 
"  That  makes  Mr.  Button  a  descend- 
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ant  of  the  Lebanon  Throops  and  not    Mr.   Button    should   know   it,   impel 


of  the  Bozrah  Throops !  No  relative 
of  ours  at  all ! " 

But  so  it  was.  Old  Adam  Welles, 
a  shrewd  and  clear-headed  judge  in 
such  matters,  was  convinced  that  this 
was  proved  .by  old  Phineas  Button's 
entries. 

"  And  here  you  see  how  they  came 
to  think  they  might  use  the  Scrope 
arms,  too,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  sep- 
arate entry  on  a  fly  leaf.  Adrian  read 
it: 

"  Arms  of  one  of  the  Scroope 
families,  used  by  some  of  the  Throops. 
Found  in  a  book  of  heraldry.  Azure 
a  bend  or." 

"Well,"  commented  Mr.  Welles 
with  a  smile,  "  he  thought  he  had  as 
good  a  right  to  one  Scroope  coat  as 
another,  and  so  he  might  as  they  say 
1  pick  his  choose.'  And  so  he  had  ! " 

This  discovery  instantly  filled 
Adrian's  mind  with  many  thoughts. 
First  came  the  reflection  that  here 
was  a  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
different  character  of  the  Button 
family  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
connection.  This  occurred  to  Mr. 
Welles  too,  at  the  same  time ;  for  he 
said, 

"Well:  he  didn't  seem  just  like 
the  rest  of  us,  that's  a  fact ! " 

"  By  George  !  "  said  Adrian,  "  he'll 
want  that  five  hundred  dollars  back 
from  Scrope  now,  if  he  finds  this 
out !  I  wish  he  may  get  it ! "  And 
the  3Toung  man  stopped  short,  as  he 
remembered  that  this  discovery 
would  also,  very  likely,  as  soon  as 


him,  rough  and  selfish  as  he  was,  to 
deprive  old  JJr.  Van  Braam  and 
Civille  at  once  of  home  and  living. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  these 
books?"  he  said,  perplexed  and  un- 
easy. 

"I  think  if  Mr.  Stanley  were 
here,"  said  Mr.  Welles,  with  a  laugh, 
"  and  we  did  not  let  him  have  them, 
he  would  kill  us." 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decid- 
ed that  Adrian  should  take  the 
record  volume  to  Hartford  and  de- 
posit it  in  the  town-clerk's  office  ;  for 
though  neither  of  the  two  men  said 
so,  they  both  knew  perfectly  well 
that  if  intrusted  to  Stanley,  it  would 
disappear  as  effectually  as  it  had  with 
the  deceased  Tidball.  As  for  the 
account  book,  Adrian  left  that  for 
Mr.  Welles,  who,,  as  he  knew,  would 
give  it  to  Stanley.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  undertake  to  for- 
ward it,  or  its  disagreeable  informa- 
tion, to  Mr.  Button,  He  was  con- 
scious that  the  publisher  ought  to  be 
told.  He  knew  that  Stanley  was  a 
grave,  and  not  a  trumpet,  of  informa- 
tion. But  yet,  he  felt  that  he  must 
for  the  present  at  least  hold  his 
tongue.  "The  truth  is  not  to  be 
told  at  all  times,"  says  the  proverb. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  may 
tell  a  lie,  but  that  it  may  be  right  to 
hold  your  tongue. 

So  he  tied  up  his  record-book,  and 
with  a  friendly  farewell  to  Mr. 
Wellqg,  he  rode  back  to  Hartford, 
depressed  and  thoughtful. 


[To  be  continued.] 


fammer. 


THE  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  editorial  council  of  OLD  AND 
NEW  had  disposed  of  the  other  matters  which  they  had  under  consid- 
eration, when  Mr.  Felix  Carter,  who  had  had  the  charge  of  the  con- 
tributions in  verse  for  the  last  month,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Ingham, 
expressed  his  gratitude  that  he  was  to  be  transferred  to  "  logarithms, 
life-insurance,  and  logic  "  for  the  next  month,  and  that  his  turn  for 
"  poetry "  would  not  come  again  till  next  June.  They  all  agreed 
'that  the  reading  of  verses  is  much  the  hardest  work  of  all  that 
falls  to  them  in  the  examination  of  the  manuscript  contributions,  and 
congratulated  Mr.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Ingham  that  they  were,  for  the 
moment,  rid  of  it.  Only  Mrs.  Hackmatack  and  Mr.  Haliburton  — 
who  were  the  sub-committee  on  verse  for  the  next  month,  and  who 
were  stowing  away  in  their  carpet-bags  ninety-seven  "  poems " 
which  they  had  just  received  from  Mr.  Perkins  for  examination  — 
were  observed  not  to  join  in  this  congratulation. 

The  editor  said,  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  once  told  him,  that,  in  his 
experience  of  editing  "  The  Overland  Monthly,"  in  California,  he 
found  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  "  poetry  "  was  sentimental,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  this  was  of  sentiment  which  it  was  impossible  the 
authors  should  have  felt  themselves.  It  was  sentiment  of  which  they 
had  read  other  people's  descriptions,  and  those  descriptions  had  fired 
them  to  attempt  their  own. 

"  I  told  Mr.  Harte,"  said  the  editor,  "  that  our  proportion  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  about  the  same."  All  of  you  have  observed  how 
many  poems  we  have  about  the  death  of  little  children,  and  the 
agony  and  the  faith  of  their  mothers.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to 
notice  that  none  of  these  poems  are  written  by  mothers,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  written  by  young  girls  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  own  of  what  they  describe  ? 

Mr.  Carter  said,  that  if  the  verse-makers  could  be  kept  down  to 
writing  only  of  emotions  they  had  felt,  or  on  subjects  which  they  un- 
derstood, or  of  scenes  which  they  had  looked  upon,  the  month  when 
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you  read  the  poems  would  be  the  easiest  month  of  all.  "  But  there 
is  a  perfect  fascination  about  the  unknown,"  he  said,  "  and  the  un- 
knowable. What  was  that  you  wrote  to  the  boy  who  wanted  to 
know  why  you  returned  his  love-story  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  that  I  had  never  known  a  lady  who  dragged  her  only 
daughter  to  the  hymeneal  aitar  to  marry  a  Polish  count  whom  they 
both  despised,  simply  because  he  had  a  title.  I  said  I  had  read  of 
many  such  in  '  Graham '  and  '  Godey,'  but  never  had  seen  one.  That, 
therefore,  in  my  own  stories,  I  had  never  described  such  characters. 
I  told  him,  that,  as  he  was  not  half  my  age,  I  did  not  believe  he  had 
ever  seen  such  a  mother  or  daughter,  and  that,  therefore,  I  would 
advise  him  not  to  attempt  the  description." 

Mrs.  Hackmatack  mattered,  that  the  editor  was  always  a  sad  real- 
ist, and  that  that  was  the  reason  some  people  thought  his  stories  were 
prosy. 

"  True  enough,"  said  Mr.  Ingham  boldly.  "  But  still  the  editor's 
advice  was  good  advice  for  the  boy ;  and,  if  I  had  to  draw  a  circular 
which  should  be  sent  with  returned  '  poetry '  to  the  authors,  the 
first  requisite  I  would  make  should  be,  that  they  should  not  write 
about  things  they  knew  nothing  about.  I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  say  'palm-tree,'  unless  they  have  travelled  as  far  as  Norfolk." 

They  laughed  at  this  pure  Inghamism  ;  and  somebody  asked  Mr. 
Carter  what  he  would  put  into  such  a  circular. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  I  would  begin  somewhat  as  Ingham 
does;  but  I  would  lay  more  stress  on  their  not  sending  us  their 
cakes  before  they  are  baked.  —  Fausta,  give  me  my  portfolio." 
And  he  turned  hastily  over  a  pile  of  notes  which  had  accompanied 
verses,  and  read  scraps  from  them :  — 

"  '  As  I  went  to  bed,  this  idea  flashed  upon  me ;  and  I  have  dashed 
off  some  lines,  which  I  send  to  OLD  AND  NEW.' 

" '  Returning  from  the  mplands  of  the  Sierra  this  afternoon,  these 
lines  formed  themselves  in  my  brain  ;  and,  if  the  jolt  of  my  horse  has 
not  made  them  too  rough,'  &c. 

" '  The  invaluable  paper  by  Dr.  Toomston  in  the  July  OLD  AND 
NEW,  which  we  have  just  received,  suggests  to  me  the  verses  which 
are  enclosed,'  &c. 

"  '  Don't  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  this.   I  send  this  because,**  &c. 

44  There  are  forty  such  phrases,"  said  he  sadly,  "  in  this  pile  of 
forty-two  letters.  Do  they  really  think  that  we  have  any  right  to 
give  the  readers  what  they  know  themselves  is  not  their  best  work  ? 
Do  they  really  think  that  anybody  ever  '  dashes  off '  poems,  which  can 
be  printed  for  eternity  ?  Do  they  think  that  Tennyson,  or  Lowell,  or 
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Holmes,  or  Longfellow,  or  Alfred  de  Musset,  or  B6ranger,  or  Christina 
Rossetti,  or  any  other  writer  of  lyrics  whom  they  ever  loved  or  val- 
ued, 'dashes  off  things,'  and  sends  the  4  dashed  thing'  to  the  printer? 
I  do  not  suppose  that  one  of  them  ever  read  Horace.  I  suppose," 
he  added  cynically,  "  that  half  of  them  never  heard  of  him ;  but  I 
did  suppose  that  the  poetarum  limce  labor  had  worked  itself  into  the 
proverbial  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  that  even  the  poets  in  the 
corner  of  '  The  Buncombe  Eagle  '  knew  that  nothing  could  be  polished 
that  was  not  somehow  filed,  and  that  filing  took  time. 

"  What  I  should  say,  then,  would  be  to  beg  them  to  have  a  large 
drum  with  only  one  head,  —  like  George's  yonder,  —  and  to  throw 
into  it  all  poems  which  had  been  dashed,  till  they  should  have  leisure 
to  file  them. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Nestor  said  about  preaching  sermons  a 
second  time  ?  " 

They  did  not  remember,  Ingham  being  the  only  preacher,  except 
the  chief,  who  was  present.  Mrs.  Carter  sometimes  addresses  Sun- 
day schools  and  conferences. 

44  Nestor  said,  4  Yes,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  using  an  old  ser- 
mon. You  can  improve  the  connection,  can  change  the  order,  add 
an  illustration,  and,  above  all,  you  can  leave  out  all  the  fine  passages.' ' 

Fausta  does  not  pretend  to  be  classical.  She  said  she  had  heard 
of  the  file  all  her  life  ;  but  she  did  not  know  what  Horace  said  about 
it. 

Mr.  Haliburton  cited  Fothergill's  translation  of  it :  — 

"  Rome,  too,  would  boast  her  language  and  its  charms, 
Her  verse  as  famous  as  her  dreaded  arms. 
If  every  poet  did  not  spurn  as  vile 
The  slow  delay  and  labor  of  the  file." 

"  You  may  be  sure  Horace  did  not  spurn  it ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  citing  him  to-day." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Haliburton  timidly,  "  that  we  could 
say  any  thing  in  the  circular  that  would  show  them  the  difference 
between  good  metre  and  good  poetry  ?  " 

"  The  metre  is  not  good,"  growled  Felix. 

44  You  speak,  all  the  time,  Felix,  as  if  one  person  wrote  all  the 
verses  we  receive.  Look  on  the  index,  and  you  will  see  that  there 
are  many  thousands,  and  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  I  observe,"  said  the  little  woman,  timidly  still,  but  roused  by 
Mr.  Carter's  injustice,  — 4t  I  observe  in  my  months,  that  many  of  them 
do  have  a  good  ear  for  time  and  rhythm  and  rhyme,  who  do  not  have 
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one  poetical  conception.  What  they  say  is  simply  versified  prose, 
and  they  do  not  know  it.  Could  not  the  circular  suggest  that  ?  " 

The  editor  said,  that  Byron,  in  one  of  his  letters,  suggested  an  abso- 
lute standard.  "  You  were  to  count  the  lines  of  the  poem,  and  then 
count  the  number  of  tropes,  similes,  metaphors,  and  other  figures  of 
speech  by  which  a  visible  object  or  phenomenon  represented  a  thought, 
idea,  sentiment,  or  other  invisible  'concept,'  as  the  modern  slang 
hath  it.  Take  the  first  number  for  the  numerator,  and  the  last  for  the 
denominator,  and  you  have  the  grade  of  the  poet,  on  Lord  Byron's 
scale." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  was  highest,  Mrs.  Carter  ?  "  said  Hali- 
burton. 

"  Dante,  of  course,"  said  she  bravely. 

"  Oh  !  it  was  English  poets." 

"  Shakspeare,  of  course." 

"No,  Mistress  Carter :  it  was  your  much  despised  and  berated 
Alexander  Pope.  Call  him  artist,  if  you  please,  in  these  days,  when 
to  be  an  artist  is  beginning  to  be  thought  a  disgrace  (so  much  better 
do  men  deem  it  to  know  nothing,  aftd  to  talk  about  every  thing,  than 
to  know  one  thing  well),  —  call  him  artist,  if  you  please  :  he  is  still 
the  wittiest  man,  —  as  they  counted  wit  who  recognized  that '  wit ' 
was  another  way  of  spelling  4  idea,'  — the  wittiest  man  who  ever  wrote 
English  verse  from  "  — 

"  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,"  said  Ingham,  laughing,  and  inter- 
rupting. "  When  Peel  was  pronouncing  an  oration  on  the  death  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  said  he  was  the  greatest  sovereign  who  had  filled 
the  throne  of  France  since  "  — 

"  The  fall  of  Napoleon." 

"  Alexander  Pope  shall  not  be  laughed  at." 

"  Who  laughs  at  him  ?  Who  laughs  at  him  ?  We  are  writing  the 
circular." 

"  And  you  have  forgotten,"  said  the  editor,  "  the  most  important 
line  in  the  essay  on  poetry.  I  never  saw  Fothergill's  translation ;  but 
in  Dr.  Toomston's,  if  I  remember  it,  it  read  thus,  — 

"  To  please,  or  else  to  profit,  poets  write,  — 
To  tell  what  men  have  done,  or  what  they  might: 
Sail  as  you  will,  and  choose  whatever  port 
You  please  to  voyage  for ;  and  then  —  BE  SHOBT." 
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"THE   GREAT  AMERICAN  NOVEL." 

IF  the  "  great  American  novel "  had 
attained  the  popularity  and  circulation 
which  were,  prophesied  for  it  in 
trumpet-tones  at  tlie  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, any  notice  from  us  would 
have  been  wholly  unnecessary.  We 
were  told  on  every  side  that  the  most 
exciting  and  interesting  fiction  was  to 
appear  which  had  yet  been  written  on 
any  American  theme.  "  Kobinson  Cru- 
soe "  and  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  were 
both  forgotten  in  the  zeal  which  de- 
clared that  no  novel  of  importance,  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in  America, 
could  compare  with  "  The  Fair  God." * 
It  was  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
successful  novel  of  the  age. 

If  we  owe  any  apology  to  the  read- 
ers for  our  long  delay  in  reviewing  a 
book  which  was  meant  to  be  remark- 
able, we  must  make  that  apology  in  a 
simple  statement  of  facts.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  duty  in  the  critical  de- 
partment of  this  journal  we  assigned 
"  The  Fair  God "  to  two  hardy  and 
rapid  readers,  neither  of  whom  is  dis- 
posed to  flinch  from  difficulties.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  complain  of 
their  delay  in  this  case ;  but  the  sim- 
ple report  of  both  is,  that  this  book  is 
so  very  hard  to  read,  that  it  has  re- 
quired a  loyal  perseverance  of  nearly 
two  months,  including  periods  of  work 
and  periods  of  so-called  relaxation,  to 
get  through  it  at  all.  The  story  of 
Cortes'  conquest  of  Mexico,  whether 
told  by  himself  in  his  own  despatches, 
or  by  Bernal  Diaz,  his  faithful  trump- 
eter, by  Robertson,  by  Chevalier,  by 
Prescott,  or  by  Helps,  has  a  fasci- 
nation all  its  own.  You  read  it,  men 
say,  "  as  you  read  a  novel."  But  peo- 
ple who  speak  thus  carelessly  never 
read  the  "  Fair  God "  novel,  or  tried 

i  The  Fair  God;  or,  The  Last  of  the  Tzins.  A 
Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Lew  Wallace. 
Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  C&.  12mo.  Cloth. 


to.  Some  extraordinary  glamour  is 
thrown  in  it  over  the  marvellous  story 
of  the  conqueror,  which  makes  it  as 
dreary  as  a  stupid  spectacle  at  a  third- 
class  theatre.  One  wonders  what  has 
become  of  the  intensity  of  life  which 
glows  in  every  other  narrative  of  this 
marvellous  adventure. 

The  Fair  God  is  Quetzal',  the  pre- 
siding god  of  Mexican  theology,  who 
in  this  book  is  represented  by  a 
trance-medium,  —  a  pure  creature  of 
the  author's  imagination,  —  who  lives 
in  a  very  large  cellar,  or  cave,  which 
has  been  cut  out  under  the  great  tem- 
ple in  the  city  of  Mexico  before  and 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  This 
trance-medium  never  having  lived, 
since  she  can  remember,  in  the  open 
air,  is  naturally  of  a  bloodless  com- 
plexion. Her  name  is  Tecetl.  "Her 
sunken  eyes  and  the  lips  vermeil  no 
longer"  admonished  the  few  people 
who  saw  her  "  of  the  delicacy  of  her 
spirit  and  body."  This  feminine  Cas- 
per Hauser  had  been  educated  from 
her  infancy  in  this  cave  by  Mualox, 
the  high-priest  of  Mexican  worship. 
She  served  with  him  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  perpetual  telegraphic  des- 
patch, to  tell  him  what  was  going  on. 
at  a  distance,  and  of  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  Quetzal',  to  whose  service 
he  was  attached.  In  order  that  she 
might -know  what  trees  and  jaguars 
were,  and  houses,  and  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  sun  and  moon  and 
stars,  and  other  things,  the  priest  had 
had  representations  of  these  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  cave.  In  order 
that  she  might  see  the  pictures,  the 
cave  was  lighted  with  lights  of  petro- 
leum :  indeed,  it  was  a  very  beautiful 
place.  It  had  a, sparkling  fountain  in 
it,  although  it  was  itself  under  the 
waters  of  the  great  lake.  Where  the 
water  of  this  fountain  ran  to  we  do 
not  know.  The  dumb-waiter  —  sup- 
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plied  with  savory  viands  by  an  old 
man  half  naked ;  namely,  meat,  fish, 
white  bread,  "  chocolate  in  silver  cups, 
and  beaten  into  white  foam,  and  the 
fruits  from  vine  and  tree"  —  descend- 
ed at  proper  intervals  into  the  cave; 
so  that  the  representative  of  Quetzal', 
the  Fair  God,  preserved  life  in  this 
painted  dungeon. 

It  seems  fair  to  mention  these  facts 
to  our  readers,  because  the  book  is 
called  "  The  Fair  God ; "  but,  in  truth, 
neither  Quetzal',  nor  this  child  of  the 
temple  who  represents  Quetzal',  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  story. 
The  idea  of  the  book,  which  is  itself 
ingenious,  is  to  represent  the  Mexican 
invasion  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
the  people  of  the  court  of  Montezuma 
and  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Starting 
with  this  purpose,  Gen.  Wallace,  who 
•  seems  to  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  most  exaggerated  and 
preposterous  theories  of  Mexican  civil- 
ization, and  has  an  admirable  famil- 
iarity with  the  outward  details  which 
remain  of  that  civilization,  brings  be- 
fore us  —  oh,  how  many  !  —  men  and 
women  of  the  best  circles  of  the  court- 
ly society  in  Mexico,  who  all  seem  to 
be  studied,  say  from  Mr.  James's 
"  Philip  Augustus,"  or  from  the  text 
of  "  The  Naiad  Queen,"  or  from  one 
of  those  chivalrous  novels  which  Mr. 
Ingraham  used  to  furnish  by  the 
gross  about  the  crusades.  Of  course, 
these  people  must  speak  English,  ex- 
cept when  they  say  'Tzin  for  prince, 
or  maguey  for  agave,  or  tianguez  for 
market-place.  And  yet  it  must  be 
difficult  to  select  the  dialect  or  tint 
of  the  English  to  be  employed.  Gen. 
Wallace  has  selected  the  most  roman- 
tic dialect  used  in  the , .Saturday  week- 
lies as  that  would  appear  if  translated 
into  pure  Mississippian.  For  instance, 
a  hunter  does  not  say,  "  Put  the  tar- 
get three  hundred  feet  off:  "  he  says, 


"  Set  the  target  thrice  a  hundred  feet 
away."  A  friend  welcoming  a  friend 
does  not  say,  "  Will  you  wash  yourself 
and  dress  and  breakfast  ?  "  he  says, 
"  To  the  bath  first,  then  to  breakfast, 
then  to  find  more  seemly  garments, 
then  to  rest,"  —  quite  as  he  would  in 
a  Bowery  theatre.  This  language  of 
the  Mexican  nobility  exalts  that  of 
the  supposed  Spanish  chronicler  to 
whom  we  owe  the  story.  If  he  has  to 
say,  "  The  priest  is  sure  of  success," 
he  says,  "  Around  the  new-born  hope, 
as  cherubs  around  the  Madonna,  rus- 
tled the  wings  of  fancies  most  ex- 
alted." This  mixture  of  Mexican  and 
Nebraskan  sometimes  is  a  little  odd, 
as  where  a  young  hunter,  who  wishes 
to  bribe  the  sentinels  of  Montezuma's 
garden,  says,  "  We  can  make  the 
sentinels  clever  by  a  few  quills  of 
gold." 

The  preposterous  galimatias  made 
up  by  the  mixture  of  the  dialects  at 
the  Bowery  and  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  with  the  languages  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Mexico,  and  by  confound- 
ing in  the  same  characters  the  ideas 
of  the  first  crusade,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  Mexican  barbarism  as  it 
was,  and  of  a  certain  ideal  Mexican 
civilization  imagined  by  the  author,  is 
absurd  enough  to  be  entertaining  for 
twenty  or  thirty  pages  ;  but  beyond 
this  the  book  becomes  dreary  to  the 
last  degree.  The  mixture  of  glaring 
fiction,  not  only  improbable  but  impos- 
sible, with  the  horrible  facts  of  Cor- 
tes' cruelty,  and  the  absurd  exagge- 
rations of  Diaz  and  the  rest,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  elements  so  diverse,  that  one 
loathes  them  every  time  that  his  duty 
calls  him  back  to  the  place  where  he 
left  his  book-mark  at  the  last  reading. 
It  is  as  if  a  gallant  general,  returning 
from  brave  service,  should  mix  guava- 
jelly  and  cod-liver-oil  and  pepper,  and 
then  ask  you  to  eat  five  hundred  and 
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eighty-six  pages  of  it.  When  a  large 
and  reputable  publishing-house  uses 
all  the  means  at  its  command  to  assure 
you  in  advance  that  this  new  dish  is 
to  be  the  most  delightful  you  ever 
tasted,  the  dead  dreariness  of  your 
march  from  page  to  page  of  the  book 
is  only  lighted  by  flashes  of  righteous 
anger. 

Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness 
that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
so  much  space  to  books  so  worthless. 
The  law  of  natural  selection  may  be 
relied  upon  :  worthless  books  are  but 
little  read,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  In 
this  case,  even  the  proof-readers  seem 
to  have  nodded  first,  or  else  sunk  into 
deep  slumber;  or  else  they  thought  it 
idle  to  take  much  pains  about  gram- 
mar, where,  at  the  best,  there  was  so 
little  sense.  • 

We  would  not  have  overstepped  the 
limits  by  which  we  are  usually  gov- 
erned, had  not  the  puffery  by  which 
this  book  was  heralded  been  so  auda- 
cious. 

Gen.  Wallace  has  taken  for  granted, 
as  for  his  purposes  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  the  truth  of  the  most  exaggerated 
stories  which  the  successors  of  Cortes 
published  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
Aztec  civilization.  But  the  theory  of 
such  civilization  has  been  weakened 
by  so  many  attacks  since  Gen.  Scott's 
second  conquest  of  Mexico,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  now  seems  to  be 
against  it.  Gen.  Cass,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  some  of  Gen.  Wallace's 
comrades  in  arms,  have  brought  for- 
ward very  stubborn  facts  to  prove  that 
this  supposed  civilization  is  almost 
entirely  mythical.  The  discussion  of 
the  argument  on  that  subject  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  criticism  of  a 
novel  which  is  an  acknowledged  fic- 
tion, and  we  reserve  it  for  another 
occasion. 


MR.   QUINCY'S  PAMPHLET  ON  NOT 
TAXING  CHARITIES.1 

MR.  JOSIAH  P.  QUINCY'S  papers  in 
"Old  and  New,"  on  the  Present  Sys- 
tem of  exempting  Public  Institutions 
from  Taxation,  have  led  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  have  directly  or 
indirectly  aroused  a  considerable 
movement  both  for  and  against  such 
exemption,  including  such  phenom- 
ena as  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
"Free  Keligionists,"  so  called,  the 
elaborate  declaration  and  call  of 
the  Baptist  clergymen  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  petitions  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  discontinuing  such 
exemption,  &c. 

Mr.  Quincy,  however,  opposes  the 
sudden  and  unconditional  abolition  of 
the  laws  exempting  certain  classes 
of  property,  and  suggests  the  follow- 
ing legislation  as  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  asked  at  the  present 
time :  So  far  as  regards  corpora- 
tions hereafter  to  be  created  this  ob- 
jectionable form  of  State  aid  to  be 
abolished;  that  no  existing  corpora- 
tion be  permitted,  upon  sale  of 
exempted  property,  to  appropriate  its 
increased  value  for  secular  or  non- 
charitable  uses ;  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  what  may  be 
the  just  claims  of  tax-exempted  cor- 
porations upon  the  State,  and  how 
that  mode  of  State  assistance  may  be 
finally  abolished,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble injury  to  the  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  this  commission  to 
report  to  some  future  legislature. 

Mr.  Quincy  then  proceeds  to  make 
a  very  close  and  telling  application 
of  his  general  principles  to  the  partic- 
ular case  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston.  We  have  not  room  to 

1  Tax  Exemption  no  Excuse  for  Spoliation.  By 
Joeiah  Phillips  Quincy.  8vo.  Boston:  Proprietors 
of  Old  and  New. 
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develop  his  argument;  but  it  must 
command  consideration  even  from  his 
opponents,  because  it  has  weight. 
We  must  quote,  however,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  disposes  of  one 
plea;  viz.,  that  other  churches  have 
•done  the  same  thing  with  impunity:  — 

"  But  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  very  hard 
that  this  wealthy  corporation  should  not  be 
permitted  to  appropriate  half  a  million  of 
the  people's  money,  seeing  that  other  eccle- 
siastical bodies  have  made  off  with  value  to 
which  their  title  was  no  more  satisfactory. 
To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  sound  ethical  writers,  if  a  thing 
be  wrong,  no  citation  of  precedents  can 
make  it  right.  The  boy  who  was  caught 
carrying  off  the  fish  whose  tail  protruded 
beneath  Ms  jacket  was  much  distressed 
that  some  of  his  companions,  who  were 
content  with  taking  shorter  fishes,  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  policeman.  The  judge, 
however,  did  not  recognize  the  cogency  of 
this  affecting  defence.  When  public  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  scandalous 
'back-pay  grab'  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
ready  apology  was  forthcoming,  that  the 
same  thing  "had  been  done  before  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  had  excited  no  marked 
rebuke.  This  was  very  true ;  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  excuse  was  worth  nothing  in 
the  judgment  of  right-thinking  persons.  It 
was  further  urged,  in  palliation  of  the  Con- 
gressman's '  grab,'  that  it  was  made  under 
legal  forms;  the  members  using  powers, 
which,  under  the  law,  they  undoubtedly 
possessed.  But  the  proprietors  of  the  Old 
South  Church  do  not  offer  the  poor  apology 
that  any  law  gives  them  the  power  to  make 
this  levy  upon  the  public.  They  come 
before  Massachusetts  legislators  to  ask  per- 
mission to  lay  this  assessment  upon  their 
constituents.  In  the  case  of  the  congres- 
sional 'grab,'  the  people  were  graciously 
permitted  to  tax  the  money  which  their 
representatives  appropriated.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that,  when  the  '  grabbing '  is 
done  by  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the 
sum  secured  may  be  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  taxation,  and  the  people  annually 
assessed  for  the  benefit  of  its  appropriat- 
ors." 


LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  MRS.  BAR- 
BAULD.i 

MRS.  BARBAULD,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anna  Lsetitia  Aikin,  was 
born  at  the  small  village  of  Kibworth 
Harcourt,  in  the  English  midland 
county  of  Leicestershire,  June  20, 
1743.  Her  father  had  studied  for  the 

1  Life,  Letters,  and  Select  Works  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld. By  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Ellis.  2  vols.  12mo. 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


dissenting  ministry,  but,  his  health 
failing,  had  become  a  successful  teach- 
er of  boys.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar.  Her  mother  seems  to  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  sense,  and  was  a 
good  disciplinarian.  Anna  grew  up 
a  good  deal  in  the  company  of  her 
father,  her  brother  (the  well-known 
Dr.  John  Aikin),  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
other  cultivated  masculine  compan- 
ions, and  thus  obtained  a  share,  unu- 
sual in  her  day,  of  mental  activity  and 
knowledge.  She  married  the  Rev. 
Rochemont  Barbauld,  a  dissenting 
clergyman,  in  May,  1774.  He  was 
settled  at  Diss  in  Suffolk,  where  they 
opened  a  successful  school  for  boys. 
Among  their  pupils  were  Sir  William 
Gell,  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  Dr. 
Sayers,  and  others  afterwards  eminent 
in  various -walks  of  life. 

This  school  was  given  up,  and  Mr. 
Barbauld's  pastoral  charge  resigned,  in 
1785,  when  she  and  her  husband  made 
a  tour  on  the  continent.  After  their 
return,  Mr.  Barbauld  was  settled  at 
Hampstead,  over  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Priestley, 
Wakefield,  and  other  good  friends. 
The  rest  of  her  life  was  chiefly  passed 
in  literary  pursuits.  Her  husband 
was  found  drowned,  November,  1808  : 
it  was  apprehended  that  he  might 
have  drowned  himself,  as  he  had  for 
some  years  been  extremely  eccentric. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  died  March  9,  1825, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  writings  for  the 
young  have  been  her  best-known 
works  in  this  country.  "Even- 
ings at  Home,"  written  by  herself  and 
her  brother  together,  and  her  "  Prose 
Hymns,"  are  probably  remembered  by 
most  people  old  enough,  and  well 
brought  up  enough,  to  remember  Sun- 
day schools  and  young  folks'  books 
thirty-five  years  ago  and  thereabouts. 
The  select  miscellaneous  prose  works 
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from  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has  compiled 
her  second  volume  show  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  was  a  thoughtful  and  lively 
writer.  The  Memoir,  which  constitutes 
the  first  volume,  is  well  prepared,  and 
is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  our  biographical  literature,  as 
well  as  to  the  history  of  dissent  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  and  the  early  part  <  of  this 
century. 


FRENCH  HOME  LIFE. 

AN  entertaining,  pleasing  book.1 
In  the  first  place  it  shows  us  the 
French  have  a  "  home-life."  We 
Americans  are  apt  to  speak  with 
a  contemptuous  pity  of  the  nation  in 
whose  language  the  word  "borne" 
is  unknown.  This  book  shows,  that, 
without  the  word,  they  have  the 
fact.  Take  this  sentence,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  chapter  on  "  Children  :  " 
"The  French  get  out  of  their  home 
ties  pretty  nearly  all  that  homes  can 
give ;  and,  if  they  do  not  attain 
perfection,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
them,  or  with  their  system,  but  in  the 
impossibility  of  making  any  thing 
complete  by  human  means."  The 
author's  remarks  on  the  tyranny  of 
fashion  over  taste,  in  the  opening  of 

1  French  Home  Life.  Reprinted  from  Black- 
wood's  Magazine.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1873. 


the  chapter  on  "Furniture,"  apply 
as  well  to  our  country  as  to  France. 

The  chapter  on  "  Food "  makes  us 
sigh,  and  wish  we  too  lived  in  a  coun- 
try where  food  is  so  cheap,  and  where 
we  could  send  such  a  message  as  this 
to  the  cook  :  "  Twelve  people  to  dine 
to-morrow.  Tell  Marie  to  bring  me 
her  ideas." 

In  extravagance  in  dress,  the  author 
shows  American  women  as  culpable  as 
French.  He  says,  "  The  Americans 
have  been  his"  [Worth's]  "largest  cus- 
tomers. It  is  necessary  to  state  this, 
so  that  the  blame  of  giving  fifty 
pounds  for  a  plain  costume,  or  two 
hundred  pounds  for  a  ball-dress,  may 
not  be  attributed  to  Drench  women 
alone,"  &c.  The  author  mentions  one 
curious  sentiment  in  this  same  chap- 
ter on  "  Dress,"  in  regard  to  the  tints 
which  have  been  so  much  worn, 
which  we  call  "faded."  "They  are 
essentially  des  couleurs  provisoires, 
as  Paris  calls  them  in  sympathy  with 
the  sort  of  government  which  France 
just  now  possesses,  —  neither  mon- 
archy nor  republic,  neither  reality  nor 
fiction,  neither  seed  nor  flower.  It 
really  is  amusing  to  see  dress  thus  fit 
itself  to  the  accidents  of  politics." 

Indeed,  the  book  throughout  is 
quite  attractive,  and  seems  singularly 
rational  and  unprejudiced;  and  is  a 
pleasing  exponent  of  French  charac- 
ter^ manners,  and  life. 


0f 


THE  ROMANSCH  APHORISMS. 

THE  first  item  of  progress  in  1874 
is  to  redeem  an  obligation  to  No.  18, 
the  obliging  friend  who  has  forwarded 
to  us  the  best  translation  of  the  Ro- 
mansch  proverbs,  for  which  Mr.  Hale 
offered  a  premium  in  our  October 
number.  The  translation  sent  us  is 
as  follows :  —  * 

ROMANSCH  APHORISMS,  TRANSLATED. 

"Affons    pigns  e  pigns   disgusts,   affons 
grons  e  grons  disgusts." 

[Literally.] 

They  have  little  and  little  dislikes,  they 
have  great  and  great  dislikes. 

[Or  more  freely.] 

They  [who]  have  many  little  dislikes  have 
[also]  many  great  ones. 


"Pli  car  ch'igl  affon  ci  e  pli  scharfa  la 

torta." 

The  more  heart  that  he  has,  the  more 
sharp  is  the  wrong. 

[Or.] 

The  more  feeling  that  one  has,  the  more 
keen  is  the  injury. 

Respectfully,  «, 

No.  18  BROAD  STREET, 

SALEM,  MASS. 
Sept.  29,  1873. 

The  January  number  has  been 
sent;  and  No.  18  is  duly  installed 
upon  our  rapidly  increasing  list  of 
subscribers.  • 


appreciation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle. 
It  was  sent  to  us  by  a  lady,  who 
heard  that  the  said  Thomas  had  re- 
ceived an  "  Order  of  Merit "  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Order  of  Merit  to  Carlyle  !  The  chap 
Has  surely  the  wrong  feather  stuck  in  his 

cap. 

From  his  chaotic  books  it  is  justly  inferred 
Demerit  of  Disorder  should  be  conferred. 

E.  G. 


CARLYLE'S  NEW  ORDER. 

THE  second  item  of  progress  which 
we   chronicle   is  one   towards  a  due 
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MACHIAVEL    ON    GERMAN    SOL- 
DIERS. 

IN  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
"An  Autobiography  of  Machiavel," 
by  M.  Louis  Etienne,  in  the  "  Eevue 
des  Deux  Mondes"  of  Nov.  1,  1873, 
at  page  54  is  the  following  historical 
reminiscence:  — 

"  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
and  of  suggestive  significance  even 
now,  that  Machiavel  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  German  soldiery.  In 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  war,,  he 
finds,  is  a  regular  trade ;  but  in  Ger- 
many he  has  observed  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  civic  fran- 
chises, primitive  frugality,  and  ha-  i 
bitual  military  occupations,  of  the 
German  towns,  inspired  him  with  an 
interest  which  is  often  visible  in  his 
writings.  '  They  do  not  expend 
money  on  a  military  force/  he  says ; 
'for  their  men  are  always  armed  and 
drilled.  On  feast-days  their  only 
amusements  are  to  exercise  with 
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arquebuse  or  pike,  or  each  man  with 
his  own  weapon,  whatever  it  is ;  and 
the  only  prizes  they  contend  for  are 
such  as  are  suitable  to  those  amuse- 
ments.' His  historical  researches 
about  the  Romans,  those  noble  an- 
cestors of  his  own  nation,  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  national  armies,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  such  professional  soldiers 
as  the  commanders  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  such  mercenaries  as  Bran- 
tome,  might  jest  at  'the  worthy 
gentleman  Machiavel,'  and  his  pre- 
suming to  give  lessons  iii  an  art  of 
which  he  was  ignorant.  It  is  not  the 
details  of  his  book,  of  course,  nor  his 
chimera  of  re-establishing  the  Koman 
legion,  which  is  of  value :  it  is  his 
doctrine  of  the  nationality  of  the 
army,  of  the  citizen-soldier.  For  this, 
his  *  Art  of  War  '  deserved  preserva- 
tion ;  and  it  does  not  surprise  me, 
that,  now,  when  Italy  is  her  own 
mistress,  this  book,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  also  written  in  an  incompar- 
able style,  is  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  children ;  that,  after  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  oblivion 
or  ridicule,  it  is  placed  on  the  list  of 
classic  texts." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  im- 
portant political  doctrine  had  some 
influence  in  causing  the  publication 
of  an  English  translation  of  the  same 
work  at  Albany  in  the  year  1815. 
Certainly  the  institution  <5f  a  citizen 
soldiery  is  not  less  valued  and  prac- 
tised in  our  own  country  than  in 
modern  Germany. 


A  BANKER  ON  PANICS. 

THE  following  hasty  letter  from  a 
banker  of  good  standing  and  much 
experience  shows  how  a  practical  man 
looks  at  his  countrymen  in  a  panic. 


DEAB ,  —  You  have  asked  me  a  few 

questions    about   the    late  money  panic, 
which  I  take  pleasure  in  answering. 

I  have  lived  through  several  panics, 
and  have  thought  over  their  causes,  and 
compared  our  money  matters  with  those  of 
other  countries ;  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  panics  come  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  excitable  nature  of 
our  people.  We  are  a  plucky,  bragging 
people,  but  plucky  and  bragging  just  as 
a  regiment  of  target-shooters  marching 
down  Broadway  are,  who  march  first  to 
squelch  some  rebellion  with  loud  shouting 
and  brassy  music,  but  each  man,  away 
down  in  his  boots,  just  as  scared  as  he  can 
be ;  and  when,  led  to  the  first  Bull  Run, 
he  hears  of  "masked  batteries"  and 
"  black  horse  cavalry  "  (things  which 
never  existed),  he  is  seized  with  terror, 
as  is  every  man  in  the  regiment,  and  they 
run  incontinently.  We, are  a  new  nation 
yet,  and  our  people  are  new  in  matters  of 
finance.  We  have  "got  on"  so  fast,  that 
we  don't  know  how  to  handle  our  wealth. 
Each  man  is  scared  at  his  own  prosperity : 
he  is  excited  and  excitable,  and  ready  to 
be  scared  out  of  all  propriety  at  any 
moment. 

Another  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  business-men  make  Wall  Street  the 
financial  thermometer  of  the  nation.  A 
country  merchant  with  his  goods  all 
paid  for,  and  his  affairs  as  snug  as  a  bis- 
cuit, looks  at  the  New- York  papers  every 
day;  and,  if  stocks  go  down  five  per 
cent,  he  at  once  runs  over  to  his  bank  and 
draws  his  deposit,  and  that  bank  draws  on 
its  New- York  correspondent;  and,  as  this 
takes  place  all  over  the  country,  the  New- 
York  banks  are  distressed;  and  they  in 
their  turn  call  in  their  loans,  and  that 
knocks  stocks  yet  lower,  and,  behold!  a 
panic;  and  all  because  the  price  of 
stocks  is  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  So  long  as  this  state 
of  things  exists,  so  long  shall  we  have 
occasional  senseless  panics. 

Again:  another  reason  is,  that  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  new  men,  and  also  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  men.  In  this  country  the  greatest 
aggregate  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and  when  they  get  fright- 
ened (as  they  do  easily),  they  draw  their 
funds  from  banks  ajid  bankers.  This  takes 
it  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  business ; 
and,  as  the  amount  is  enormous,  the  dis- 
tress among  business  men  is  also  enormous. 
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Now,  all  these  causes  wliich  exist  in  this 
country  do  not  exist  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, or  France.  In  those  countries,  stocks 
are  hardly  ever  quoted  ten  miles  from  the 
exchange,  and  plain  people  care  nothing 
about  them.  The  financial  thermometer 
of  the  country  is  the  country,  and  not 
stocks.  If  they  have  any  central  guide,  it 
is  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Bank  of 
France,  neither  of  which  institutions  ever 
gets  into  a  flurry.  Also  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth — the  money  wealth — of  those 
countries  is  in  the  hands  of  stable,  sub- 
stantial men,  —  the  middle  classes,  mer- 
chants, —  who  are  not  easily  excited,  and 
who  have  confidence  in  their  bankers  when 
they  make  their  deposits,  and,  having  that 
confidence,  do  not  try  how  quickly  they 
can  break  them  on  the  least  rumor  of 
trouble. 

In  my  opinion  the  question  of  specie 
basis  or  paper  basis  has  but  little  to  do 
with  it.  We  had  always  supposed  that 
there  could  be  no  panic  on  a  paper  basis. 
But  paper  has  its  hard  pan  as  well  as 
specie ;  and,  when  we  get  down  to  it,  it  is 
harder  than  the  hard  pan  of  specie.  For 
example,  on  a  specie  basis,  when  we  sus- 
pend specie  payments  we  are  easy,  because 
we  come  to  paper  then,  and  can  expand 
again  a  while ;  but,  when  we  suspend  on  a 
paper  basis,  we  have  no  lower  refuge 
under  us,  and  we  are  badly  off.  If  the 
specie  ship  sinks  from  under  us,  we  take  to 
the  paper  raft ;  but,  when  that  goes  down, 
we  perish,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to 
hang  on  to.  We  are  now  on  a  paper  raft, 
and  all  good  business  men  pray  for  the 
good  old  specie  ship  again ;  for,  while  we 
are  just  as  liable  to  panics  on  the  ship  as 
on  the  raft,  we  have  a  much  better  craft 
under  us  for  such  a  storm. 

The  panic  this  year  began  with  railroad 
stocks,  and  railroad  banking-houses ;  and, 
so  far  as  disaster  is  concerned,  it  ended 
there.  No  merchant  or  banker  who  was 
sound,  and  who  was  not  unduly  extended, 
failed. 

The  Spragues  suspended,  because  they 
were  too  extended  even  for  good  times; 
but  no  good,  sound  house  that  I  can  now 
remember  has  failed  or  suspended.  .  .  . 
Such  bankers  as  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  break 
just  because  they  ought  to  break.  I  never 
yet  knew  a  banking  firm  which  tried  to 
build  a  railroad,  t^iat  didn't  break. 
Like  the  flowing  bowl,  it's  too  much  for 
anybody  who  takes  to  it.  I  told  Jay  Cooke 
two  years  ago,  in  my  office,  that  that 


Northern  Pacific  Road  would  "bust  him" 
some  day;  and  I  have  acted  upon  that 
prophecy,  and  have  declined  even  to  give 
to  our  customers  who  were  going  abroad, 
and  who  asked  for  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.'s  let- 
ters of  credit,  the  letters  of  that  house. 
We  have  in  every  case  said,  "Don't  take 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.'s  letters,  but  take  Brown 
Bros.  &  Co.'s,  orDrexel,  Morgan,  &  Co.'s, 
or  those  of  some  good  house." 

When  people  learn  to  do  business  with- 
in their  means,  and  live  within  their 
income,  and  when  all  hands  learn  to  keep 
cool  if  stocks  go  down,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  cease  to  have  panics.  The 
American  people  never  will  learn  these 
lessons:  therefore  we  shall  always  have 
panics  once  in  about  so  often. 

.  .  .  Personally  I  haven't  lost  a  dollar 
in  this  panic,  and  have  moved  along 
nicely. 


NOTE  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  GOLD. 

BY   AN   OLD    CALIFORNIAN. 

IN  the  November  number  of  "  Old 
and  New  "  I  find  three  views  of  the 
money-question,  each  taken  from  a 
different  standpoint ;  also  a  "final 
note  "  by  the  editor,  which  separates 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  brief  but  exceedingly  simple 
and  comprehensive  manner. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
any  further  elucidation  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  merely  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  one  of  the  statements 
contained  in  your  "final  note."  I 
quote  the  following  :  — 

"  The  reasons  why  gold  and  silver 
are  chosen  for  money  are  plain :  they 
have  the  qualities  for  it ;  namely, 
beauty  and  usefulness,  divisibility  and 
consolidability  without  change  of 
quality,  incorruptibility,  costliness^ 
and  steadiness  of  value." 

I  have  underscored  the  word  "  cost- 
liness," because  it  is  to  that  quality 
of  the  precious  metals-  that  I  desire 
to  call  attention.  A  residence  of 
eighteen  years  in  California,  several 
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of  which  were  spent  in  gold-digging, 
enables  me  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  that  metal  as  a  circulating 
medium.  Its  beauty  and  usefulness 
in  the  arts  do  not  constitute  its  true 
value  ;  for  intrinsically  there  are  other 
metals  more  valuable.  Undoubtedly 
the  value  of  gold  is  predicated  upon 
the  average  amount  of  labor  required 
in  obtaining  it  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no 
method  by  which  this  cost  can  be  ac- 
curately determined;  -but  it  can  be 
approximated  nearly  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  this  communication.  Those 
who  have  had  opportunities  for  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion  in  the  matter,  I 
presume  will  admit  that  I  speak 
within  bounds,  when  I  assert  that 
every  double-eagle  coined  by  the 
United  States  mints  represents,  on  an 
average,  fully  ten  days  of  hard  human 
labor.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  labor  is 
the  acknowledged  base  of  all  values, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  value  of 
gold,  though  intrinsically  small,  is  en- 
tirely fictitious.  Thus,  when  a  man 
exchanges  ten  days'  labor  for  a  double- 
eagle,  he  obtains  something  that  cost 
another  man  ten  days'  labor  to  pro- 
duce. Therefore  I  maintain  that  a 
gold  coin,  though  of  but  small  intrin- 
sic value,  yet  represents  a  labor  value 
just  as  real  as  that  of  an  axe,  or  a 
hoe,  or  a  hand-saw.  The  failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  a 
thousand  financial  vagaries,  all  more 
or  less  absurd,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  your  correspondent,  0.  P.  Q.,  — 
"  that  an  irredeemable  paper  curren- 
cy issued  directly  by  government  to 
each  citizen  will  do  without  any  gold 
at  all."  What,  let  me  ask,  consti- 
tutes the  value  of  our  national  cur- 
rency to-day?  Not  the  promise  of 
the  banks  to  pay,  nor  of  the  govern- 
ment to  redeem,  in  other  paper  of 


similar  character,  but  its  convertibili- 
ty into  bonds  whose  coupons  are  pay- 
able in  gold.  The  whole  fabric  of 
paper-money  systems  rests  upon  this 
foundation,  nothing  more.  If  a  con- 
dition of  things  should  arise  (a 
condition  by  no  means  impossible), 
whereby  the  government  should  find 
it  impossible  to  pay  its  interest  in 
gold,  then  our  whole  paper  curren- 
cy would  become  as  worthless  as  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  printed. 

All  schemes  for  the  perpetuation  of  / 
an  irredeemable  paper-money  system, 
and  all  attempts  to  hoodwink  the 
people  into  the  belief  that  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill,  costing  only  a  few  cents, 
and  not  redeemable  in  gold  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  holder,  is  of  equal  value 
with  a  double-eagle,  are  mischievous 
frauds,  and  must  inevitably  culminate 
in  disasters  all  the  more  dire  for 
being  long  delayed. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of 
a  prophet ;  neither  am  I  a  financier, 
nor  the  son  of  a  financier :  but  I  have 
dug  gold,  and  know  its  cost  in  toil, 
privation,  and  hardship  ;  and,  when- 
ever I  receive  or  pass  a  national  bank- 
note, I  feel  as  tnough  I  were  conniv- 
ing at  a  swindle  upon  honest  labor. 

Since  1849  the  Pacific  States,  to- 
gether with  the  Territories  of  Colora- 
do, Montana,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, have  added  to  the  gold  circula- 
tion of  the  world  something  like  a 
thousand  million  of  dollars,  for  which 
the  United  States  have  to  show  the 
beggarly  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  million  of  dollars  against 
seven  hundred  millions  in  irredeema- 
ble paper  money.  Yet  with  this 
small  relative  proportion  of  solid, 
honest  money,  there  are  thousands  of 
financial  quacks  urging  a  still  fur- 
ther inflation  of  the  paper  balloon,  in 
order,  I  suppose,  that  we  may  all  "go 
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up"  together.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
champion  of  an  exclusive  hard  money 
system ;  but  I  cannot  help  noting  the 
fact,  that  California,  by  a  tenacious  ad- 
herence to  her  metallic  currency,  entire- 
ly escaped  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1857,  as  well  as  several  minor  financial 
disturbances  that  caused  much  com- 
mercial distress  in  the  Eastern  States. 
She  is  also  passing  utterly  uncon- 
cerned through  the  present  crisis ; 
and,  whatever  may  befall  her  Atlantic 
sisters,  her  prosperity  will  be  rather 
augmented  than  otherwise  by  their 
misfortunes.  Probably  a  well-adjusted 
system  of  paper  currency  may  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  our 
immense  and  rapidly-increasing  inter- 
State  traffic  ;  but  it  should  be  so  well 
ballasted  with  the  quality  of  converti- 
bility as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  those  disasters  to 
which  an  inflated  paper-money  sys- 
tem so  inevitably  leads. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the 
gold  coins  of  commerce  are  not  the 
representatives  of  merely  fictitious 
values,  but  that  each  coin  represents 
an  equivalent  of  labor. 

So  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  concerned,  this  constitutes 
their  chief  and  almost  entire  value  ; 
but,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
different  phases  of  a  miner's  life,  they 
are  a  far  more  costly  treasure,  and 
symbols  of  deeper  significance  than 
their  stamped  value  would  seem  to 
imply.  As  I  behold  the  glittering 
metal  in  the  coffers  of  the  sub-treas- 
ury, or  see  it  temptingly  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  the  money-changers, 
exciting  both  the  curiosity  and  cupid- 
ity of  the  passer-by,  there  crosses  tny 
vision  a  melancholy  procession  of  the 
miseries  its  pursuit  has  wrought. 
Bitter  tears,  and  sundered  heart- 
strings, and  sorrowing  women,  and 


weeping  children,  and  desolate  homes, 
and  broken  vows,  and  blighted  hopes, 
and  prostituted  honor,  and  ruined 
virtue,  and  shattered  health,  and  pre- 
mature decay,  and  untimely  graves,  are 
all  represented  together  here.  These 
are  among  the  footprints  that  mark 
the  trails  that  wind  along  the  slopes 
of  the  auriferous  mountains  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  is  a 
pleasant  side  to  the  sad  picture  ;  but, 
if  we  turn  to  the  ledger  that  contains 
the  debit  and  credit  account  of  the 
production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States,  we  shall  find  that  whatever 
blessings  may  have  flowed  therefrom 
were  purchased  with  a  fearful  quid 
pro  quo  of  human  suffering. 

Is  it,  then,  strange,  that  a  sub- 
stance of  such  costliness  should  have 
become  the  recognized  standard  of 
value  throughout  Christendom  ? 

D.  a 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCE    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

THE  publication  by  Messrs.  Hurd 
&  Houghton  of  the  fifth  number  of 
"  The  Journal  of  Social  Science " 
early  in  October,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting,  and 
subsequently,  call  for  a  brief  notice 
in  our  Record  of  Progress.  The 
Journal  contains  most  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  May  meeting  in  Boston, 
but  omits  the  animated  discussions 
which  followed  some  of  them.  It 
also  contains  information  compiled 
by  the  association  concerning  Civil 
Service  Eeform,  Prison  Discipline, 
University  Education,  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  and  other 
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topics  of  interest ;  the  whole  making 
more  than  two  hundred  pages.  The 
list  of  officers  given  is  that  for  last 
year,  and  was  somewhat  modified  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Oct. 
8,  1873.  The  place  of  general  sec- 
retary, for  some  time  vacant,  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  F.  B.  San- 
born  of  Concord  (who  was  one  of  the 
two  general  secretaries  during  the 
early  years  of  the  association, 
1865-1868)  ;  and  some  other  changes 
of  officers  were  made.  Since  October, 
the  vacancies  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee, with  one  exception,  have  been 
filled ;  and  the  present  officers  of  the 
association  (January,  1874)  are  the 
following :  — 

President.  —  George  William  Cur- 
tis, New  York. 

Vice-Presidents.  — .Samuel  Eliot, 
Boston;  H.  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia; 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  New  Haven; 
J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis. ;  George 
Davidson,  San  Francisco;  D.  C.  Gil- 
man,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  William  T. 
Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  D.  A.  Wells, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Secretary.  —  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Treasurer.  —  J.  S.  Blatchford,  Bos- 
ton. , 

Directors.  —  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,* 
Cambridge  ;  Emory  Washburn,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge  ; 
Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  Cambridge; 
S.  G.  Howe,  Boston;  T.  C.  Amory, 
Boston;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Boston;  J. 
M.  Barnard,  Boston ;  R,.  M.  Mason, 
Boston ;  S.  A.  Greene,  Boston ;  Roger 
Wolcott,  Boston;  Edward  C.  Guild, 
Waltham ;  *E.  C.  Wines,  New  York ; 
Charles  I.  Walker,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Boston;  Mrs. 
S.  Parkman,  Boston;  Mrs.  Caroline 
H.  Dall,  Boston  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Whit- 

*  Died  Dee.  14,  18*3. 


man,  Boston ;  Miss  A.  W.  May,  Bos- 
ton ;  Miss  Alice  S.  Hooper,  Boston. 

The  four  departments  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  also  been  changed  some- 
what by  the  division  of  the  third  or 
finance  department  into  two  sections, 
or  a  department  and  a  sub-depart- 
ment, both  of  which  are  to  be  organ- 
ized without  delay  by  competent  com- 
mittees. The  two  divisions  are,  1. 
Trade  and  Finance,  whose  organizing 
committee  of  three  consists  of  Messrs. 
David  A.  Wells,  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
and  John  M.  Forbes;  2.  Social 
Economy,  with  an  organizing  com- 
mittee including  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
Prof.  W.  B.  Eogers,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Parkman,  Mr.  John  Ay  res,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Greene,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman 
of  Boston,  Miss  Mary  F.  Parker  and 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn.  The  work  of  the 
main  department  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  its  name.  That  of  the  sub- 
department  of  Social  Economy  is 
intended  to  cover  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  poverty  and  crime;  the 
duty  of  society  towards  the  depend- 
ent, defective,  and  dangerous  classes ; 
the  labor  question,  savings  banks, 
benefit  societies,  life  insurance,  &c., 
in  their  social  rather  than  their 
financial  aspects;  arid  many  other 
subjects  coming  under  the  broad 
charter  which  the  name  "  Social 
Economy  "  confers. 

This  sub-department  will  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  more  .important 
in  its  practical  applications  than 
any  of  the  four  other  existing  de- 
partments ;  the  others  not  named 
above  being  of  Education,  Health, 
and  Jurisprudence.  Each  of  these 
three  has  been  organized  and  at  work 
for  some  time;  and  the  two  former 
hold  monthly  meetings  in  Boston  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  of  edu- 
cation and  the  public  health.  Early 
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in  December  these  two  departments 
united  in  appointing  a  joint  committee 
to  consider  the  following  questions, 
which  have  a  bearing  both  on  health 
and  education,  —  the  appointment 
of  a  medical  supervisor  of  public 
schools;  school  architecture,  with 
reference  to  light,  heat,  and  ventila- 
tion ;  the  actual  state  of  health  in 
our  own  schools ;  the  production  of 
disease  and  deformity  traceable  to  bad 
arrangements  in  schools.  Probably  a 
report  on  one  or  more  of  these  ques- 
tions may  be  expected  at  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  association, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Wash- 
ington in  April.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  special  committee  are 
Drs.  Arthur  H.  Nichols,  Charles  P. 
Putnam,  and  H.  P.  Bowditch.  The 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  educa- 
tion department  are  President  Eliot 
of  Cambridge,  and  Miss  A.  W.  May ; 
of  the  health  department,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth,  jun.,  and  Dr.  D. 
F.  Lincoln;  of  the  jurisprudence 
department,  Judge  Wells  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Court,  and  Prof. 
James  B.  Thayer  of  the  Cambridge 
Law  School. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  de- 
partments are  organized  for  local 
work  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  To 
provide  for  the  same  work  elsewhere, 
the  association  has  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  local  committees  or  branch 
associations  in  other  cities ;  and  a  very 
active  body  of  this  kind  exists  in 
Philadelphia.  Others  are  in  exist- 
ence, or  to  be  organized,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  wherever  else  any 
five  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation choose  to  form  themselves  into 
such  a  local  committee.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  available  methods  of  ex- 
tending the  activity  of  the  parent  as- 
sociation, and  may  easily  be  made  to 


yield  very  useful  results.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  for  pub- 
lishing information  concerning  social 
science  in  some  of  its  many  applica- 
tions, in  periodicals  which  circulate  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  so  that 
the  Journal  may  no  longer  be  the  sole 
medium  of  communication  with  the 
public.  The  value  of  this  informa- 
tion is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
association  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  the  active  British  Association 
for  the  same  objects,  with  other  Euro- 
pean organizations,  and  with  the  va- 
rious Health  Associations,  Prison  As- 
sociations, Boards  of  Health,  Boards 
of  Public  Charities,  &c.,  throughout 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  best 
services  which  the  new  secretary  can 
render  will  be  to  keep  himself  in 
communication  with  as  many  of  these 
agencies  as  possible  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  thus  bring  together 
from  all  quarters,  without  too  much 
delay,  the  facts  and  suggestions  that 
are  continually  coming  to  the  notice 
of  these  various  and  widely-separated 
students  of  social  science. 

The  American  Association  has  late- 
ly met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  had  been  for  a 
year  before  his  death  one  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  its  executive 
committee.  At  the  next  monthly 
meeting  (Dec.  27,  1873)  after  his 
death,  the  committee  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  in  honor  of  their 
colleague :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
with  the  people  of  every  land,  has,  in  the 
death  of  Louis  Agassiz,  met  an  irrepara- 
ble loss. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  place  on  our 
records  a  declaration  of  our  appreciation 
of  the  affluent  learning,  wise  counsel,  ele- 
vated thought,  and  unfailing  earnestness, 
which  he  brought  to  the  service  of  this 
association. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  diffi- 
culty; e.  g.  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G),  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brackets 
the  range  for  the  voice.] 

WM.  A.  POND,  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
National  Grange  Quickstep.     Eb. 

2.     E.  Sickle 30 

Published  for  the  Order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  title 
and  its  simplicity  will  be  likely  to 
make  the  quickstep  popular. 

The  Song  of  the  Granges.     Bb. 
2.     H.  P.  Danks 30 

The  Patron's  Prize  Song,  dedi- 
cated to  Col.  John  Cochrane,  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  of  Wisconsin. 
The  granges  may  possess  a  great 
deal  of  talent  and  executive  abilit}^ 
but  musically,  and  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  if  this  is  a  sample, 
the  talent  is  yet  latent.  The  air  is 
simple,  the  harmony  correct  in  the 
chorus  for  mixed  voices. 

•     From  Maine  to  California's  slope 

Resounds  the  reaper's  song. 
We  come  to  build  the  nation's  hope, 
To  stay  the  giant  wrong. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry.    Bb. 

2.    H.  Tucker 30 

Also  a  song  and  chorus.  Words 
by  George  Cooper.  We  give  a  sam- 
ple brick. 

So  each  his  task  with  zeal  pursue, 
"While  here  in  kindliness  we  roam, 

Until  the  Master,  grand  and  true, 
Shall  give  to  all  His  Harvest  Home. 

Cantate  Domino.      C.     4.     H. 
P.  Danks  ...  .85 


Pitying  Saviour,  look  with  bless- 
ing.    Eb.     4.     H.  P.  Danks.     .40 
Nos.  9  and  10  from  a  collection  of 
sacred  music  called  the   Crown  of 
Praise  ;  handsomely  printed  with  blue 
and  gold  title-page.     Both  numbers 
are  quartettes,  with  pleasing  soli  for 
tenor  and  soprano.     Accompaniment 
for  organ  or  piano. 

Te  Deum.     5.    Bb.     George  F. 

Bristow $1.00 

A  morning  service  with  Bene- 
dictus,  written  for  a  cjioir  of  mixed 
voices.  Requires  skill  in  the  singers 
as  well  as  the  organist.  The  harmony 
full  and  rich.  Soli  for  tenor,  alto, 
and  soprano. 

Te     Deum.  ,    Eb.      4.      J.   R. 

Thomas $1.00 

Composed  for  the  choir  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York.  Very  effective. 
The  tenor  solo  has  the  words  "  When 
thou  tookest  upon  Thee."  Bass  or 
alto,  "  O  Lord !  Save  Thy  People." 
Soprano  as  usual,  "  Vouchsafe,  O 
Lord!" 

A  Morning  Service.    5.     C.    J. 

R.  Thomas $1.00 

Including  the  Venite,  Te  Deum,  and 
Jubilate,  written  for  tenors  and  basses, 
with  full  organ  accompaniment.  Lu- 
ther's hymn  is  introduced,  Tempo  di 
chorale  at  the  words  "  For  He  cometh, 
for  He  cometh  to  judge  the  world." 
The  solo  "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord !  "  is 
given  to  the  first  tenor. 
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Venite.  4.  C.  J.  R.Thomas. 
Jubilate.  4.  C.  J.R.Thomas. 
TeDeum.  5.  C.  J.R.Thomas. 


.35  Madame  Angot.  Whistled  by  every 
.40  gamin  in  Paris  ;  even  in  Brussels,  the 
.60  children  shout  it  on  their  way  to 


The    same  morning 
lished  in  parts. 


An   Evening    Service.       J.    R. 

Thomas.  Complete  .  .  $1.00 
Cantate.  Eb.  4.  J.R.Thomas.  .50 
Benedic  anima.  Bb.  5.  J.  R. 

Thomas  . 40 

Bonum  est.  Ab.  4.  J.  R. 

Thomas 35 

Deus.  Eb.  4.  J.  R.  Thomas.  .35 

This  evening  service,  like  the 
morning  service,  is  written  for  tenors 
and  basses,  and  is  remarkably  good. 
Especially  adapted  for  the  Episcopal 
church.  Any  of  the  numbers  would 
be  appropriate,  also,  for  any  choir 
skilled  in  anthems.  The  organ  ac- 
companiment is  full  and  satisfying. 
The  first  tenor  has  a  lovely  solo  in 
the  Cantate  Domino.  The  second 
bass  in  Bonum  est;  also  in  the  Deus 
miseratur. 

Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns. 

Ab.  3.     Lindsay 50 

We  turn  to  a  volume  of  Longfel- 
low's earlier  poems,  and  find  our  old 
favorite  and  its  full  title.  Hymn  of 
the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem, 
U.S.  At  the  Consecration  of  Pulas- 
ki's  Banner.  The  setting  of  the 
hymn  is  a  duett  for  soprano  and 
contralto  voices,  with  an  opening 
recitative  for  the  contralto  :  to  whom 
also  is  assigned  the  dramatic  close. 

"The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud ; 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud." 

Not  difficult;  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  duetts  for  female 
voices. 

Sweet  Dawn  Awakes.     C.     3. 
(C.  to  G.)     Lecocq    ...     .30 
Song  for  mezzo  soprano  from  the 

popular  French  opera,  La  fille  de 


service  pub-    school,  keeping  time  with  the  click 
of  their  wooden  sabots. 

Sweet  Dawn  Awakes.     C.     3. 

Lecocq 35 

The  same   arranged  as  quartette 

for  mixed  voices  ;  both  arrangements 

by  Ch.   Pratt.      Words   by  George 

Cooper. 


G.  D.RUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 

Street. 
Bened:ctus.    Ab     4.     Dudley 

Buck .     ,     .50 

From  a  Morning  Service,  for  the 
Episcopal  church.  The  third  series, 
already  published  by  Mr.  Buck,  one 
of  the  best  as  well  as  most  popular 
writers  of  sacred  music  in  the  coun- 
try. The  loss  of  his  valuable  musi- 
cal library,  in  the  Chicago  fire,  also 
of  many  manuscript  compositions,  the 
labor  of  years,  instead  of  dishearten- 
ing our  author,  impelled  him  to  fresh 
vigor  and  even  more  earnest  effort, 
doubly  winning  welcome  in  the  home 
he  has  chosen  amongst  his  eastern 
friends.  Choirs  already  familiar  with 
Mr.  Buck's  works,  need  no  other  com- 
mendation :  to  others  we  would  say» 
the  organ  accompaniment  is  full  and 
carefully  written,  and  the  stops  indi- 
cajbed.  The  piece  opens  with  duett 
for  soprano  and  alto,  afterwards  for 
full  quartette. 

Barcarolle.     G.     3.     (D  to  F.) 

Vincenzo  Cirillo 40 

A  pretty , graceful  song,with  Italian 
•and  English  words,  number  one  in  an 
album  of  six  songs.  Signer  Cirillo 
has  won  golden  opinions  among  us 
as  an  artist,  and  now  adds  yet 
another  to  the  gifts  for  which  we 
must  admire  him. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Education  perpetuates  a  Free  State;  decreases  pauperism. 


R  E  3?  O  R  T 

OF   THE 

COMMITTEE   ON  EDUCATION 

OF   THE 

fa  Tori  City  Council  of  Political  Reform 

u 

UPON 

COMPULSORY     EDUCATION. 


In  a  Democratic  Republic  like  ours,  where  all  political  power 
resides  in  and  springs  from  tho  people  ;  where,  to  use  the 
language  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  the  government  is  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people"  no  subject  can  be  presented 
to  the  citizens  for  their  consideration  more  important  than  the 
education  of  the  youth. 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  FREE  GOVERNMENT. 

Intelligence  in  the  rulers  is  essential  to  good  government ; 
with  us  the  rulers  are  the  voters,  hence  the  necessity  of  fitting 
them  by  education  to  rule.  With  intelligent  voters,  our  form 
of  government  is  the  best  yet  devised  ;  but  with  ignorant  voters, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst.  An  intelligent  people  seek  freedom, 
and  an  ignorant  one  despotism,  just  as  naturally  and  certainly 
as  the  needle  points  to  the  magnetic  pole. 

The  founders  of  our  free  institutions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  caw  this,  and  scarcely  had  they  completed  the  log 
cabins  for  their  families,  when  they  began  the  log  school-house 
for  the  school  and  school-master. 

The  school-house  has  spread,  developed  and  improved  from 
Maine  to  California  equally  with  the  dwelling-house.  It  is  the 
nursery  of  American  citizens. 


THREE  CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

These  three  cardinal  principles  our  forefathers  never  lost 
sight  of,  viz.,  a  free  State,  a  free  School,  and  a  free  Church. 
Self-preservation  imposes  upon  our  government  the  duty  of 
educating  the  people  sufficiently  to  qualify  them  to  exercise 
intelligently  the  right  of  suffrage.  Conscious  of  this,  every  free 
State  established  a  system  of  free  schools. 

So  great  and  beneficent  has  been  their  influence  upon  the 
people,  that  the  material  prosperity,  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  it,  in  each 
State,  may  be  relatively  measured  and  calculated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  free  public  schools. 

WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  National  Government  has  already  set  aside  for  educa- 
tional purposes  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  (140,000,000)  of 
acres  of  public  land ;  and  the  question  of  devoting  to  education 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  still  undisposed  of,  is  dis- 
cussed. In  the  last  Congress  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  favorably  a 
bill  for  this  purpose,  and  after  a  careful  debate  and  considera- 
tion, it  passed  that  body  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
established  a  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Government,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Education  at  its  head. 
His  annual  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive, 
valuable  and  important  documents  that  issues  from  the  Govern- 
ment press.  Every  legislator  and  every  school  officer  in  the 
United  States  should  study  its  contents  and  heed  its  facts. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  INTEREST. 

(1.) — In  the  Nation. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  over  fourteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions (14,500,000)  of  children  of  the  school  age  ;  we  expend  an- 
nually for  schools  over  ninety-five  millions  (95,000,000)  of  dollars 
which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  whole  country,  as  returned 
by  the  last  census ;  and  we  employ  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  (221,000)  teachers.  This  is  our  standing  army, 
and  those  are  our  raw  recruits.  Their  arms  are  the  pen  and 


the  slato  pencil ;  their  munitions  of  war  the  text-books  ;  their 
forts  and  arsenals  the  school-housds  ;  and  the  enemy  they  are 
enlisted  to  conquer,  ignorance  and  bigotry.  Through  the 
munificence  of  the  Government,  the  finest  building  that  springs 
up  in  every  village  in  our  new  States  and  Territories  is  the 
public  school-house.  Like  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  water 
of  the  earth,  it  is  open  and  free  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

(2.)— In  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  one  million  and  a  half 
(1,500,000)  school  children,  twenty-eight  thousand  (28,000) 
school  teachers,  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  school-houses,  and 
one  million  (1,000,000)  volumes  of  books  in  the  school  district 
libraries.  The  school  property  of  the  State  is  worth  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars  ($24,000,000,)  and  we  are  expending 
two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000)  a  year  to  add  to  it  and  improve 
it.  The  law  in  tne  State  of  New  York  requires  us  to  raise  an- 
nually one  and  one-quarter  of  a  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  for  the  support  of  the  free 
schools.  This  amounts  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
But  so  fully  is  the  value  of  the  schools  appreciated  that  the 
people  voluntarily  tax  themselves  annually  four  times  this 
amount,  making  the  whole  sum  spent  upon  schools  in  this 
State  ten  millions  of  dollars  ($10,000,000)  a  year. 

This  is  called  the  "  Empire  State."  So  long  as  we  continue 
this  liberal  policy  of  education  for  the  whole  people  it  will  re- 
main such. 

The  canal  interest,  the  railroad  interest,  the  manufacturing 
interest,  important  as  they  are  to  material  progress,  are  yet 
small  compared  with  the  education  of  our  million  and  a  half 
of  youth. 

(3.)— In  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  city  of  New  York  had,  last  year,  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  (230,000)  pupils  in  its  schools.  It  employed 
three  thousand  (3,000)  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  ex- 
pended upon  public  education  three  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($3,300,000.)  The  citizen,  however  humble, 
has  only  to  send  his  child  to  the  public  school,  and  Government 
furnishes  him,  there  free  of  cost,  an  educational  palace,  warmed 


and  lighted,  the  best  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  the  most 
skillful  teachers. 

Stewart  and  Astor,  with  their  hundred  millions  of  property 
and  no  children  in  the  public  schools,  like  tru^-hearted  Ameri- 
can citizens,  gladly  pay  the  school  taxes  that  educate  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  thousands  of  poor  laborers  who  have  no 
property  to  be  taxed.  Aided  by  the  free  school,  the  greatest 
wealth  and  the  highest  honors  and  offices  in  this  broad  land 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  sons  of  the  humblest  workman. 

THE  PROPERTY  SHOULD  EDUCATE  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  American  doctrine  is,  that  "  the  property  of  the  State  shall 
educate  the  children  of  the  State."  This  benefits  equally  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  It  decreases  crime,  reduces  taxes,  improves  labor, 
increases  the  value  of  property,  and  elevates  the  whole  com- 
munity. One  of  the  first  and  decisive  questions  asked  in  seek- 
ing a  permanent  location  for  one's  family  is  :  "What  are  the 
means  provided  for  education  ?  A  village,  town  or  State,  with 
good  free  schools,  is  the  resort  of  families ;  without  them  it  is. 
the  home  of  criminals. 

In  this  city  it  costs  more  to  support  police  and  police  courts 
to  restrain  and  punish  a  few  thousand  criminals,  nearly  all  of 
whom  became  such  from  want  of  education,  than  to  educate 
our  230,000  children. 

CRIME  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IGNORANCE. 

In  France,  from  1867  to  1869,  one  half  the  inhabitants  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  this  one-half  furnished  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the'  persons  arrested  for  crime,  and  eighty-seven 
per  cent,  of  those  convicted.  In  other  words,  an  ignorant  per- 
son, on  the  average,  committed  seven  times  the  number  of 
crimes  that  one  not  ignorant  did. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  of  our  own  country  only  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  thosa 
States  is  committed  by  this  small  minority  ;  in  other  words,  a 
person  there  without  education  commits  fifty-three  times  as- 
many  crimes  as  one  with  education. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  an  ignorant  person  commits 
on  the  average  seven  times  the  number  of  crimes  that  one  who- 
can  read  and  write  commits,  and  ia  the  whole  United  States 
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the  illiterate  person  commits  ten  times  the  number  of  crimes 

that  the  educated  one  does. 

The  above  i'acts  are  derived  from  official  statistics. 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  PREVENTIVE  OF  CEIME. 

We  may  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  churches  rather  than 
the  schools  that  prevent  people  from  becoming  criminals,  but 
the  facts  indicated  by  statistics  collected  by  government  show 
tlie  contrary. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  examined  this  question  in  1870.  In 
Upper  Bavaria  there  were  15  churches  and  5|  school-houses  to 
each  one  thousand  buildings,  and  667  crimes  to  each  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Upper  Franconia  the  ratio  was  5 
churches,  7  school-houses  and  444  crimes.  In  Lower  Bavaria 
the  ratio  was  10  churches  and  4|  school-houses  and  870  crimes* 
In  the  Palatinate  the  ratio  was  4  churches,  11  school-houses 
and  only  425  crimes,  or  less  than  one-half.  In  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate the  ratio  was  11  churches,  6  school-houses,  and  690 
crimes,  while  in  Lower  Franconia  the  ratio  was  5  churches,  10 
school-houses,  and  only  384  crimes. 

Tabulated  for  clearness  of  comparison,  it  is  as  follows  : 


• 

Per  1,000 

Buildings. 

Per  100,000 
Souls. 

Churches 

School 
Houses, 

Crimes. 

r 

15 

H 

667 

Upper  Franconia            .        

5 

7 

444 

10 

*i 

870 

The  Palatinate  

4 

11 

425 

Lower  Palatinate  

11 

6 

690 

Lower  Franconia 

5 

10 

384 

In  short,  it  seems  that  crime  decreases  almost  in  the  same 
ratio  that  schools  increase,  while  more  or  less  churches  seem 
in  Bavaria  to  produce  very  little  effect  upon  it. 

Those  unerring  guides  of  the  statesman — statistics— demon- 
strate that  the  most  economical,  effective  and  powerful  pre- 
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ventive  of  crime  is  the  free  common  school.      Universal  educa- 
tion tends  to  universal  morality. 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  PEEVENTIVE  OF  PAUPERISM. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  indicate  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  pauperism  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  is,  as  education 
increases,  pauperism  decreases,  and  as  education  decreases, 
pauperism  increases.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  our  country. 

Taking  the  three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
for  illustration,  we  find  that  of  the  illiterate  persons  one  in  ten  is 
a  pauper;  while  of  the  rest  of  the  population  only  one  in  three 
hundred  is  a  pauper.  In  other  words,  a  given  number  of  per- 
sons suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  furnish  on  the  average 
thirty  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  same  persons  would  if 
required  to  get  such  an  education  as  our  free  public  schools 
afford.  Add  to  this  that  they  furnish  also  ten  times  the  number 
of  criminals,,  and  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Government, 
as  the  protector  of  society,  to  enforce  general  education  is 
clear,  for  it  Is  the  plain  obligation  of  Government  to  protect 
society  against  pauperism  and  crime. 

EDUCATION,   THEN,    SHOULD   BE   COMPULSORY. 

Government  should  prevent  both  crime  and  pauperism  by 
extirpating  the  cause  of  each,  to  wit,  ignorance.  An  educated 
citizen  is  of  more  value  to  himself,  to  society,  and  to  the  coun- 
try than  an  ignorant  one.  , 

An  examination  covering  prominent  points  or  centres  of 
labor  in  twenty  States,  made  three  years  ago,  developed  the 
fact  that  even  such  education  as  our  free  common  schools 
afford,  adds  on  the  average  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  citizen  ;  while  a  higher  training  increases  it  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent. 

He  can  do  more  and  better  work,  from  the  street  scavenger 
up  to  the  most  skilled  mechanic,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
time  and  force,  from  the  mere  fact  of  possessing  knowledge. 

A  well-educated  commonwealth,  however  narrow  its  borders 
or  poor  its  soil,  soon  becomes  rich  and  powerful ;  while  an 
ignorant  one,  even  under  the  happiest  circumstances  of  land 
and  sky,  falls  a  prey  to  anarchy,  poverty  and  despotism. 


Government  is  making  ample  provision  for  the  secular 
education  of  all.  Has  it  not  a  right,  then,  to  require  all  to  be 
educated,  either  in  the  public  schools  at  public  expense,  or  in 
private  schools  at  private  expense  ?  "We  think  it  has,  and  that 
secular  education  sufficient  for  the  common  affairs  of  every-day 
life,  and  to  enable  the  citizen  to  vote  with  intelligence,  should 
be  compulsory. 

Prussia  and  many  other  German  States  have  tried  it  for 
years,  with  the  happiest  results.  It  is  her  vigorous  system  of 
compulsory  education  that  in  sixty  years  has  raised  her  from  a 
bankrupt  and  conquered  petty  kingdom  to  the  ruling  empire 
of  Europe,  and  made  her  the  seat  and  home  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  wealth.  Boston  has  had  such  a  law  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  last  ten  they  have  reduced  truancy  from 
school  sixty  per  cent.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Michigan  have  now  adopted  it.  England  has  given 
her  school  boards  power  to  adopt  it,  and  in  London  they  have. 
The  effect  is  to  increase  the  attendance  at  school,  and  decrease 
the  .number  of  juvenile  delinquents.  The  time  has  arrived 
to  try  the  experiment  in  the  cities  of  our  State  at  least,  if  not 
in  the  whole  State.  This  will  cause  every  child  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  public  school,  or  of  some  private  school. 

Wherever  compulsory  attendance  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  determine  its  effect,  the  result  has  been  so  satisfac7 
toiy  that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  settled  policy.  Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Democratic  Switzerland  testify  to  its  excellence. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Democratic  Repub- 
lic to  require  every  citizen  to  qualify  himself  for  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  for  earning  an  independent  living. 

The  taxpayers  who  furnish  the  money  to  educate  all  the 
people  have  a  right  to  require  that  all  shall  be  educated,  in  order 
that  crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  public  burdens  caused  by 
the  same  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ballot  wield- 
ed only  by  intelligent  voters. 

The  ballot,  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  populace, 
is  the  torch  of  the  political  incendiary ;  but  with  an  intelli- 
gent people  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty. 

"  An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  It  costs 
far  less  to  prevent  crime,  pauperism  an<5  civil  commotions,  by 
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if 

educating  the  whole  people,  than  it  does  to  punish  criminals, 
support  paupers  and  maintain  armies  to  repress  an  ignorant 
and  vicious  population. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  State  upon  the  public 
schools  during  the  school  year  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  school  population;  and  upon  all  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, it  is  only  about  one-half. 

The  class  most  in  need  of  school  training  seldom  attend 
school  at  all,  to  wit,  those  whose  parents,  through  ignorance, 
poverty,  avarice  or  crime,  give  them  little  or  no  home  education. 
This  class  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of  a  compulsory  and 
searching  statute.  Every  other  remedy  has  been  tried  without 
curing  the  disease. 

By  a  judicious  law,  firmly  but  kindly  enforced,  compelling  at- 
tendance during  school  hours  upon  some  school,  either  public 
or  private,  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  could  be  cleared  of  the 
thousands  of  youthful  vagrants  from  whose  ranks  now  our  army 
of  criminals  is  almost  entirely  recruited.  Such  a  law  in  a  sin- 
gle generation  would  work  a  moral  and  intellectual  reformation 
and  regeneration  of  our  criminal  and  pauper  classes,  and  save 
millions  of  money  in  the  departments  of  police,  charities  and 
corrections,  and  largely  increase  the  wealth,  influence  and  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  State. 

The  wisdom  of  developing  and  perfecting  our  free  schools  is 
admitted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  community.  A  small 
minority  oppose  them  on  the  ground  that  their  religion  is  not 
specially  and  authoritatively  taught  therein. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  CANNOT  AND  SHOULD  NOT  TEACH  RELIGION. 

Our  Government  cannot  give  religious  education  ;  because 
while  protecting'*  each  citizen  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
his  own  religion,  as  a  sacred  matter  between  him  and  his  Maker, 
and  thus  tolerating  all  religions,  it  has  none  of  its  own  and  can- 
not favor  any  sect  or  domination  or  class. 

The  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  several  States,  prohibits  the  establish- 
ment either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  State  Religion  :  or  the 
showing  any  favor  or  giving  any  protection,  privileges,  or  finan- 
cial support  to  one  religious  sect  more  than  to  another.  Pro- 


teciion  to  all  equally  ,~but  support  to  none,  is  on  this  point,  the  organic 
law  of  America. 

If  the  Churches  would  not  interfere  with  the  Government's 
secular  education,  but  would  clevoto  the  whole  of  their  strength 
to  giving,  in  their  own  places  and  manner,  religious  education, 
they  and  the  Government,  though  working  in  different  spheres 
and  in  different  buildings,  would  act  in  entire  harmony,  and 
would  in  the  end  produce  the  best  possible  general  result. 
By  simply  protecting  religion,  but  not  teaching  it,  Government 
is,  as  matter  of  f^ct,  giving  the  utmost  genuine  vitality  and 
strength  to  the  religious  element : 

BUT  ONE  SECT  OPPOSED  TO  FEEE  SCHOOLS. 

This  American  doctrine  of  free  non-sectarian  schools  is  sub- 
stantially accepted  and  adopted  by  all  religious  sects  .^ave  one. 
That  one,  however,  is  large,  enthusiastic,  well  drilled  and  ably 
and  powerfully  led ;  and  though  its  members  are  chiefly  of 
foreign  birth,  yet,  having  become  citizens,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  same  voice  and  rights  and  privileges  as  natives  are  in  this 
matter.  The  leader  of  this  sect,  though  a  foreign  ruler,  has 
ordered  the  destruction  of  our  free  non-sectarian  system  of 
popular  education,  and  the  substitution  of  his  own  system  of 
church  or  parochial  schools,  that  is  schools  whose  text-books 
and  teachers  are  selected,  appointed  and  controlled  by  the 
Church,  though  the  State  may  be  permitted  to  pay  all  the  bills. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  through  State  and  municipal  legisla- 
tion, the  following  amounts  of  money  were  obtained  in  the  last 
five  years  from  the  public  treasury  for  sectarian  institutions, 
such  as  churches,  church  schools,  and  church  charities,  viz. : 

1869 $767,815  of  which  this  one  sect  received  $651,191 

1870 861,326            "               "            »"  711,436 

1871 634,088            "              "                "  552,718 

1872 419,849            "              "               "  252,lia 

1873 824,284            "               "                "  306,193 


Total 5 yrs.  $3,017,362  «  "  "       $2,473,648. 

If  this  is  a  better  system  than  ours,  we  should  adopt  it,  for 
we  want  the  best ;  but  if  it  is  a  worse,  we  should  reject  it.      . . 
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THE  PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM  PRODUCES   MORE   ILLITERATES,   PAUPERS 
AND   CRIMINALS   THAN   OURS. 

It  lias  been  tried  for  centuries  ;  and  in  some  countries,  as 
Italy  and  Spain,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  for  there 
this  sect  has  had  despotic  power,  both  civil  and  religious,  and 
so  could  carry  its  system  out  to  its  highest  perfection. 

What,  then,  are  its  fruits  ?  We  may  say,  its  necessary  and 
inevitable  fruits  ?  By  its  fruits  it  should  bo  judged.  They  are 
as  follows : 

(1.)  A  highly  educated  few;  but  among  the  masses  general 
ignorance,  instead  of  general  enlightenment. 

(2.)  A  low  grade  of  morality. 

(3.)  A  large  pauper  and  criminal  class. 

(4.)  A  tendency  to  despotism  and  to  official  selfishness  and 
corruption . 

(5.)  A  lack  of  national  progress  and  development. 

These  statements  are  made,  first  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  facts  gained  by  investigation  in  those  countries — having 
visited  them  before  they  rejected  that  system/for  the  purpose 
of  studying  this  very  question ;  and  secondly,  they  are  made 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  official  statistics. 

The  fruits  of  the  two  systems  also  exist  side  by  side  in  our 
own  country. 

There  are  with  us  five  aud  a  half  millions  of  foreign-born 
inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  came  from  cour tries 
as  Ireland  and  England  for  example,  that  have  had  the  paro- 
chial or  church  system  of  schools;  hence  they  may  justly  be 
taken  intellectually  and  morally  as  the  fair  average  product  of 
that  method  of  education. 

Of  these  the  illiterates  above  the  age  of  ten,  are  fourteen  per 
cent.  (.14)  of  the  whole  number ;  the  paupers  are  four  and  one 
tenth  per  cent.  (041),  and  the  criminals  one  and  six-tenths 
per  cent.  (.016.) 

While  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  twenty-one  of  our  States 
having  the  American  system  of  non-sectarian  free  public  schools 
there  is  a  native  population  of  twenty  millions.  This  native 
population*  has  been  educated  in  this  system  of  schools,  and  in 
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like  manner  may  be  justly  taken,  intellectually  and  moraUy,  as  the 
fair  average  product  of  this  method  of  education. 

Of  these,  the  illiterates  above  the  age  of  ten  are  only  three 
and  one-half  per  cent.  (.035)  of  the  whole  number  ;  the  paupers 
only  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  (.017),  and  the  criminals 
only  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.  (.0075). 

In  other  words,  from  every  ten  thousand  (10,000)  inhabitants 
the  parochial  or  church  system  of  education  turns  out  fourteen 
hundred  (1,400)  illiterates,  four  hundred  and  ten  (410)  paupers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  criminals ;  while  the  non- 
sectarian  free  public  school  system  turns  out  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (350)  illiterates,  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170) 
paupers,  and  seventy-five  (75)  criminals.  Or  if  we  take  Massa- 
chusetts by  itself,  which  has  the  type  or  model  of  our  free 
public  school  system,  with  its  1,104,032  native  inhabitants,  the 
number  is  still  less,  viz.,  seventy  one  (71)  illiterates,  forty-nine 
(49)  paupers,  and  eleven  (11)  criminals. 

Illiterates.  Paupers.  Criminals.    Inhabitants. 

Parochial  school  system. 1,400  410  160  to  the  10,000 

Public  school  system  in  21  States 350  170  75       "       10,000 

Public  school  system  in  Massachusetts .           71  49  11       "       10,000 

That  is,  we  are  asked  by  these  friends  who  have  come  here 
and  joined  us,  and  whose  zeal  and  energy*  if  rightly  directed, 
will  be  of  great  service  both  to  themselves  and  the  country,  to 
abolish  our  own  well-tried  system  of  education  and  adopt  the 
one  to  which  they,  in  their  former  homes,  became  accustomed, 
though  that  one,  on  the  average,  produces  four  times  as  many 
illiterates,  two  and  ajialf  times  as  many  paupers,  and  more 
t^han  twice  as  many  criminals  as  ours.  Or  if  we  take  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  fair  sample  of  our  system,  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
one  that  will  give  society  twenty  times  as  many  illiterates,  eight 
times  as  many  paupers,  and.  four  teen  times  as  many  criminals. 

We  cannot  do  this,  and  when  they  come  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  facts  they  will  not  wish  us  to  do  it ;  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children  is  just  as  dear  to  them  as  that  of  ours 
is  to  us,  and  they,  equally  with  us,  desire  to  diminish  ignor- 
ance, pauperism  and  crime,  and  to  make  the  country  of  their 
adoption  and  the  home  of  their  descendants  intelligent,  pros- 
perous, powerful  and  happy. 
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The  wliole  future  of  our  country  and  the  very  existence  of 
our  free  government  is  wrapped  up  in  the  common  school. 
Promote  and  develope  that,  and  every  department  of  industry 
and  intelligence  will  flourish  like  a  tree  well  watered  and 
nourished  at  its  roots.  Destroy  the  common  school,  and  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  despotism  and  bigotry  will  soon  pervade  the 
whole  land. 

Generalizations  drawn  like  the  above  from  the  official 
statistics  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  are  unerring  guides. 
They  settle  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  two  systems  of  education.  They  are  intellectual,  industrial 
and  moral  beacons,  that  direct  with  certainty  and  safety  the 
statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  They  point  out  unmistakably 
to  the  legislator  the  duty  of  enacting  a  law  requiring  attendance 
upon  schools,  during  the  school  age  and  the  school  terms,  of  all  the 
children  in  the  State,  unless  legally  and  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  temporarily  excused. 

The  preservation  of  free  government  requires  this.  Protec- 
tion of  society  against  pauperism  and  crime  demand  it.  "The 
material  developement  of  our  country  calls  for  it.  The  success- 
and  happiness  in  life  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant 
and  the  vicious  can  be  secured  only  by  such  a  statute. 

Your  committee  'recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
resolution  : 

Eesolved,  That  the  Legislature  should  enact  a  law  authoriz- 
ing and  empowering  the  school  boards  in  each  city,  town  and 
incorporated  village  to  require  the  attendance  air  some  school, 
public  or  private,  during  the  school  terms  and  the  school  hours 
of  each  day,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen  years,  unless  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  temporarily 
excused. 

New  York,  Dec.  30,  1873. 

DEXTEE  A.  HAWKINS, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  of  the  New  York  Citp 
Council  of  Political  Reform. 


OLD   AND   NEW. 

VOL.  IX.  — MARCH,  1874.  — No.  3. 


THE  discussion  to  which  Mr.  Quincy  led  the  way  in  these  pages, 
on  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  real  estate  of  religious  and 
other  charitable  corporations,  is  now  carried  on,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  healthy  interest  that  is  truly  gratifying.  No  hasty 
steps  are  to  be  desired  in  legislation  on  such  subjects.  But  there  is 
fair  reason  to  hope  that  a  sound  policy  —  which  may  be  defensible  in 
theory  and  equal  in  practice  —  will  be  generally  adopted  in  future 
arrangements. 

This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  people  of  America  do  not  read 
history  for  nothing.  When  the  grateful  sachems  of  Kent  and  the 
neighboring  clans  gave  to  St.  Augustine  one  and  another  privilege, 
by  way  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  new  light  and  life  which 
he  brought  to  them,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  looked  forward 
to  the  consequences  of  the  precedent  then  established.  None  of 
them  foresaw  a  time  when  the  corporation  which  he  represented 
should  hold  so  large  a  part  of  the  real  property  of  England,  that  it 
should  be  strong  enough  to  defy  any  king  whom  it  disliked ;  and  to 
control,  were  it  only  as  a  great  landed  proprietor,  the  industry  and 
the  social  habits  of  all  the  people,  through  the  whole  island.  It  was 
not  what  men  call  a  religious  revolution  only,  by  which,  in  the  end, 
the  control  of  such  immense  domains  was  taken  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  There  were  political  and  social  dangers,  apparent  to  the 
dullest  eye,  in  such  a  division  of  land,  which  gave  to  the  Lion  so 
extravagant  a  share.  These  dangers  were  none  the  less,  that  it 
happened  that  the  Lion  wore  the  fleece  of  the  Lamb. 

The  same  difficulty,  on  a  scale  even  more  tremendous,  now  stares 
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matter  of  "  out-door  relief,"  is  Dr.  Chalmers's.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the 
most  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  this  century. 
He  laid  down  the  theory,  that  the  several  churches  of  Glasgow  ought 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  "  out-door  relief"  of  the  precincts 
around  their  edifices.  What  is  more,  he  put  the  plan  in  operation,  — 
and  that  with  a  success  in  practice  which  has  no  rival.  For 
Chalmers  was  able  to  rely  on  the  only  Infinite  Power  in  the  work  of 
his  visitors.  They  were  no£  office-seekers,  doing  their  work  because 
they  would  be  paid  for  it :  they  were  Christian  men  and  women, 
doing  their  best  that  God's  will  might  be  done.  More  than  this  : 
each  one  of  them,  in  any  case  of  difficulty,  could,  and  did,  fall  back 
on  the  sympathy,  counsel,  and  co-operation  of  the  whole  church  or 
congregation.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  whole  congregation,  and 
its  highest  missionary  enthusiasm,  would  be  engaged  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  practical  working  of  this  system  —  as  Chalmers  set 
it  to  work  —  in  what  we  might  call  the  hardest  field  in  the  world  ; 
namely,  in  the  wynds,  lanes,  closes,  and  other  slums,  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  which  has  the  reputation  of  concealing  more  misery  than 
any  other  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  and  probably  deserves 
that  reputation.  . 

Here  'are  two  propositions  which  will  hardly  be  controverted  by 
those  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject :  First,  The  State  in  its 
secular  capacity  cannot  deal  with  "  out-door  relief  "  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  even  itself ;  Second,  The  Church,  in  any  of  its  organi- 
zations, always  claims  that  it  can.  It  brings  the  highest  motive  to 
bear,  that  is  certain.  Chalmers's  system  shows  that  the  Protestant 
Church  can  manage  the  problem  jftader  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. All  continental  EuWpe  intrusts  it  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  knows  no  other  method  of  attempting  it. 

Starting  from  these  two  propositions,  we  make  this  suggestion  as 
to  the  dmties  and  responsibilities  of  churches,  and  synagogues  in  our 
cities.  Divide  each  city  into  sections  for  "  out-door  relief," .  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the  number  of  churches  and  synagogues.  In 
New  York  there  would  be  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  sections ;  in 
Boston  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Give  each  church 
or  synagogue  its  own  section ;  if  near  its  church-edifice,  so  much  the 
better.  Make  it  responsible  for  the  whole  "  out-door  relief  "  of  its  sec- 
tion, and  by  a  regular  oversight  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  board 
of  charities,  make  it'  certain  .that  this  responsibility  is  carefully  met. 
It  would  then  be  perfectly  legitimate,  and  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  whole  of  our  system,  to  enact  that  the  churches,  which  were 
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thus  discharging  a  duty  which  the  Commonwealth  does  not  know  how 
to  discharge,  should  be  relieved  from  taxes  on  their  church-property 
as  a  compensation  for  their  charity  expenses. 

An  arrangement  like  this  would,  in  fact,  greatly  simplify  the  char- 
itable arrangements  of  all  the  working  churches.  We  could  name 
many  active  church  organizations  which  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  whole  care  of  the  poor  of  their  precincts  given  to  them,  and  all 
interference  of  Bumbles  and  Yergeses  made  impossible.  Nor  would 
the  burden  fall  very  heavily  on  any  single  congregation^.  The 
expenses  for  "  out-door  relief  "  in  the  last  year  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
incurred  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  by  the  four  largest  benev- 
olent organizations,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  we  except  the  special  expenses  to  be  directly  referred 
to  the  great  Boston  fire.  The  charity  expenses  of  the  several 
churches  were,  perhaps,  -as  much  more.  At  the  outside,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  would  amply  meet  all  the  charity  expenses 
fairly  chargeable  to  the  most  liberal  system  of  "  out-door  relief."  It 
is  our  belief,  that  so  soon  as  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  churches, 
acting  in  an  honorable  rivalry  with  each  other  ;  should  be  enlisted  in 
the  suppression  of  pauperism,  and  in  the  removal  of  its  causes,  as 
well  as  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  not  more  than  half  of  this  sum 
would  be,  or  even  could  be,  spent  for  the  purposes  of  "  out-door 
relief." 

Under  such  a  system  as  we  propose,  the  richer  the  church,  —  if  the 
cost  of  its  edifice  be  the  index  of  its  wealth,  —  the  larger  will  be  its 
duty  in  the  "  out-door  relief  "  of  the  poor.  And  to  theologians  we 
beg  to  remark,  that  this  system  would  apply  to  churches  the  precise 
test  which  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  proposed  by  which 
his  followers  were  to  be  judged,  — "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them."  It  might  happen,  and  in  the  outset  it  probably  would  hap- 
pen, that  one  or  another  congregation  would  decline  its  share  of  the 
" out-door  relief"  proposed;  its  excuse  being  in  the  nature  of  its 
constituency,  in  its  situation,  its  interest  in  other  enterprises,  or  its 
indifference  to  a  summons  from  the  State.  Very  well.  It  would 
then  be  taken  off  the  list  of  the  churches  engaged  in  the  work  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  bringing 
good  news  to  the  poor.  It  would  be  placed  on  the  list  of  other  pri- 
vate corporations  organized  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  members ; 
and  it  would  be  taxed  accordingly. 

There  is  not  a  church,  and  there  is  not  a  synagogue,  in  any  of  our 
cities,  but  has  already  the  machinery  organized  which  is  precisely 
adapted  to  the  charitable  work  involved.  But,  in  general,  the  enter- 
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prise  of  such  churches  is  discouraged,  and  the  eagerness  of  their 
members  is  paralyzed,  because  their  work  is  scattered  indefinitely : 
there  is  no  beginning,  middle,  nor  end  to  it.  Rev.  Newman  Hall 
is  the  director  of  a  magnificent  series  of  such  enterprises,  which  are 
undertaken  by  the  Independent  church  of  which  he  is  minister.  A 
large  staff  of  eager  visitors  and  almoners  is  at  work  in  its  plans  of 
education  and  charity.  But  Mr.  Hall  himself  says  that  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  their  work  is,  that  it  has  no  precise  limits :  it  might 
be  said  to  embrace  all  that  part  of  London  south  of  the  River  Thames. 
But  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  work  of  fifty  other  churches  and 
chapels  there.  The  Church  of  England,  with  its  old  parochial  sys- 
tem, would  assign  a  separate  precinct  to  each  congregation ;  but, 
over  the  largest  religious  bodies  in  that  region,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  no  control,  not  even  as  an  adviser. 

If  Mr.  Hall,  and  those  who  work  with  him,  feel  such  discourage1- 
ment,  how  much  more  must  it  oppress  a  smaller  congregation  at 
work  in  a  large  city  like  Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York !  And 
what  danger,  in  such  a  city,  that  half  a  dozen^  religious  organiza- 
tions, in  our  present  indifference  to  system,  shall  cross  each  other's 
tracks,  and  interfere  with  each  other's  enterprise  !  Once  let  the  gov- 
ernment assign  to  each*  congregation  its  specific  duty,  and  we  should 
see  for  the  first  time  with  how  much  vigor  the  Church  of  Christ  can 
address  itself  to  the  greatest  question  of  social  order,  which  is  the 
remedy  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  crowded  towns. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  plan  in  Glasgow  gave  courage  to 
the  whole  Protestant  world.  If  such  success  has  not  been  attained 
elsewhere,  it  is  because  the  conditions  required,  of  healthy  accord 
between  the  local  government  and  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
every  grade,  have  not  existed  elsewhere  as  they  did  in  Glasgow  then. 
In  Boston,  for  four  years  past,  a  slight  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the 
Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  in  the  same  direction. 
They  have  divided  Old  Boston  into  fifteen  sections;  and  in  their 
charity  work,  have,  as  with  each  other,  considered  that  one  of  these 
sections  "  belonged  "  to  one  or  another  church  of  their  conference. 
So  far  as  this  effect  has  been  wrought  out,  those  interested  in  it  have 
been  more  than  satisfied.  But  this,  of •  necessity,  leaves  out  three- 
fourths  of  the  churches  of  Boston.  The  Suffolk  Conference  can  only 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  work  of  the  churches  which  unite  in  its 
own  organization. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY    CARBURY   AT    HOME. 

DURING  the  last  six  weeks,  Lady 
Carbury  had  lived  a  life  of  very 
mixed  depression  and  elevation.  Her 
great  work  had  corne  out,  — "  The 
Criminal  Queens," — and  had  been 
very  widely  reviewed.  In  this  matter 
it  had  been  by  no  means  all  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  many  very  hard  words 
had  been  said  of  her.  In  spite  of  the 
dear  friendship  between  herself  and 
Mr.  Alf,  one  of  Mr.  Alfs  most  sharp- 
nailed  subordinates  had  been  set 
upon  her  book,  and  had  pulled  it  to 
pieces  with  almost  nabid  malignity. 
One  would  have  thought  that  so 
slight  a  thing  could  hardly  have  been 
worthy  of  such  protracted  attention. 
Error  after  error  was  laid  bare  with 
merciless  prolixity.  No  doubt  the 
writer  of  the  article  must  have  had 
all  history  at  his  finger-ends,  as, 'in 
pointing  out  the  various  mistakes 
made,  he  always  spoke  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  which  had  been  misquoted, 
misdated,  or  misrepresented,  as  being 
familiar  in  all  their  bearings  to  every 
schoolboy  of  twelve  years  old.  The 
writer  of  the  criticism  never  sug- 
gested the  idea,  that  he  himself,  hav- 
ing been  fully  provided  with  books  of 
reference,  and  having  learned  the  art 
of  finding  in  them  what  he  wanted  at 
a  moment's  notice,  had,  as  he  went 
on  with  his  work,  checked  off  the 
blunders  without  any  more  perma- 
nent knowledge  of  his  own  than  a 
housekeeper  has  of  coals,  whei^  she 
counts  so  many  sacks  into  the  coal- 


cellar.  He  spoke  of  the  parentage 
of  one  wicked  ancient  lady,  and  the 
dates  of  the  frailties  of  another,  with 
an  assurance  intended  to  show  that 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all  these 
details  abided  with  him  always.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  vast  and 
varied  erudition;  and  his  name  was 
Jones.  The  world  knew  him  not; 
but  his  erudition  was  always  there  at 
the  command  of  Mr.  Alf — and  his 
cruelty.  The  greatness  of  Mr.  Alf 
consisted  in  this,  that  he  always^  had 
a  Mr.  Jones  or  two  ready  to  do  his 
work  for  him.  It  was  a  great  busi- 
ness this  of  Mr.  Alfs  j  for  he  had  his 
Jones,  also,  for  philology,  for  science, 
for  poetry,  for  politics,  as  well  as  for 
history,  and  one  special  Jones  — 
extraordinarily  accurate,  and  very 
well  posted  up  in  his  references  — 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 

There  is  the  review  intended  to  sell 
a  book,  which  comes  out  immedi- 
ately after  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
or  sometimes  before  it;  the  review 
which  gives  reputation,  but  does  not 
affect  the  sale,  and  which  comes  a 
little  later;  the  review  which  snuffs 
a  book  out  quietly ;  the  review  which 
is  to  raise  or  lower  the  author  a  single 
peg,  or  two  pegs,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
the  review  which  is  suddenly  to 
make  an  author;  and  the  review 
which  is  to  crush  him.  An  exube-^ 
rant  Jones  has  been  known,  before 
now,  to  declare  aloud  that  he  would 
crush  a  man ;  and  a  self-confident 
Jones  has  been  known  to  declare  that 
he  ha%  accomplished  the  deed.  Of 
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all  reviews,  the  crushing  review  is 
the  most  popular,  as  being  the  most 
readable.  When  the  rumor  goes 
abroad  that  some  notable  man  has 
been  actually  crushed,  —  been  posi- 
tively driven  over  by  an  entire  Jug- 
gernaut's car  of  criticism,  till  his  lite- 
rary body  be  a  mere  amorphous  mass, 
—  then  a  real  success  has  been 
achieved ;  and  the  Alf  of  the  day  has 
done  a  great  thing :  but  even  the  crush- 
ing of  a  poor  Lady  Carbury,  if  it  be 
absolute,  is  effective.  Such  a  review 
will  not  make  all  the  world  call  for 
"The  Evening  Pulpit;"  but  it  will 
cause  those  who  do  take  the  paper  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  bargain.  When- 
ever the  circulation  of  such  a  paper 
begins  to  slacken,  the  proprietors 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  admon- 
ish their  Alf  to  add  a  little  power  to 
the  crushing  department. 

Lady  Carbury  had  been  crushed 
by  "The  Evening  Pulpit."  We 
may  fancy  that  it  was  easy  work, 
and  that  Mr.  Alf's  historical  Mr. 
Jones  was  not  forced  to  fatigue  him- 
self by  the  handling  of  many  books 
of  reference.  The  errors  did  lie  a 
little  near  the  surface;  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  work,  with  its 
pandering  to  bad  tastes  by  pretended 
revelations  of  frequently  fabulous 
crime,  was  reprobated  in  Mr.  Jones's 
very  best  manner.  But  the  poor 
authoress,  though  utterly  crushed, 
and  reduced  to  little  more  than  lite- 
rary pulp  for  an  hour  or  two,  was 
not  destroyed.  On  the  following 
morning  she  went  to  her  publishers, 
and  was  closeted  for  half  an  hour 
with  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Lead- 
ham.  "  I've  got  it  all  in  black  and 
white,"  she  said,  full  of  the  wrong 
which  had  been  done  her,  "and  can 
prove  him  to  be  wrong.  It  was  in 
1522  that  the  man  first  came  to 
Paris ;  and  he  couldn't  have  be^n  her 


lover  before  that.  I  got  it  all  out  of 
the  'Biographie  Universelle.'  I'll 
write  to  Mr.  Alf  myself,  —  a  letter  to 
be  published,  you  know." 

"Pray  don't  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  Lady  Carbury." 

"  I  can  prove  that  I'm  right." 

"And  they  can  prove  that  you're 
wrong." 

"  I've  got  all  the  facts  and  the  fig- 
ures." 

Mr.  Leadham  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  facts  or  figures ;  had  no  opinion 
of  his  own  whether  the  lady  or  the 
reviewer  were  right:  but  he  knew 
very  well  that  "The  Evening  Pul- 
pit "  would  surely  get  the  better  of 
any  mere  author  in  such  a  conten- 
tion. "  Never  fight  the  newspapers, 
Lady  Carbury.  Who  ever  yet  got 
any  satisfaction  by  that  kind  of 
thing  ?  It's  their  business,  and  you 
are  not  used  to  it." 

"And  Mr.  Alf  is  my  particular 
friend.  It  does  seem  so  hard,"  said 
Lady  Carbury,  wiping  hot  tears  from 
her  cheeks. 

"It  won't  do  us  the  least  harm, 
Lady  Carbury." 

"It'll  stop  the  sale?" 

"Not  much.  A  book  of  that  sort 
couldn't  hope  to  go  on  very  long, 
you  know.  <  The  Breakfast  Table  ' 
gave  it  an  excellent  lift,  and  came 
just  at  the  right  time.  I  rather 
like  the  notice  in  '  The  Pulpit,'  my- 
self." 

"Like  it!"  said  Lady  Carbury, 
still  suffering  in  every  fibre  of  her 
self-love  from  the  soreness  produced 
by  those  Juggernaut's  car-wheels. 

"  Any  thing  is  better  than  indiffer- 
ence, Lady  Carbury.  A  great  many 
people  remember  simply  that  the 
book  has  been  noticed,  but  carry 
away  nothing  as  to  the  purport  of 
the  review.  It's  a  very  good  adver- 
tisement." 
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"  But  to  be  told  that  I  have  got  to 
learn  the  A  B  C  of  history,  after 
working  as  I  have  worked !  " 

"That's  a  mere  form  of  speech, 
Lady  Carbury." 

"  You  think  the  hook  has  done 
pretty  well  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well ;  just  about  what  we 
hoped,  you  know." 

"  There'll  be  something  coming  to 
me,  Mr.  Leadham  ?  " 

Mr.  Leadham  sent  for  a  ledger, 
and  turned  over  a  few  pages,  and  ran 
up  a  few  figures,  and  then  scratched 
his  head.  There  would  be  some- 
thing ;  but  Lady  Carbury  was  not  to 
imagine  that  it  could  be  very  much. 
It  did  not  often  happen  that  a  great 
deal  could  be  made  by  a  first  book. 
Nevertheless,  Lady  Carbury,  when 
she  left  the  publisher's  shop,  did 
carry  a  check  with  her.  She  was 
smartly  dressed,  and  looked  very  well, 
and  had  smiled  on  Mr.  Leadham. 
Mr.  Leadham,  too,  was  no  more  than 
man,  and  had  written  —  a  sfnall 
check. 

Mr.  Alf  certainly  had  behaved 
badly  to  her ;  but  both  Mr.  Broune 
of  "  The  Breakfast  Table  "  and  Mr. 
Booker  of  "  The  Literary  Chronicle  " 
had  been  true  to  her  interests.  Lady 
Carbury  had,  as  she  promised, 
"  done  "  Mr.  Booker's  "  New  Tale  of 
a  Tub"  in  "The  Breakfast  Table;" 
that  is,  she  had  been  allowed,  as  a 
reward  for  looking  into  Mr.  Broune's 
eyes,  and  laying  her  soft  hand  on 
Mr.  Broune's  sleeve,  and  suggesting 
to  Mr.  Broune  that  no  one  under- 
stood her  so  well  as  he  did,  to  bedaub 
Mr.  Booker's  very  thoughtful  book 
in  a  very  thoughtless  fashion,  and  to 
be  paid  for  her  work.  What  had 
been  said  about  his  work  in  "  The 
Breakfast  Table"  had  been  very 
distasteful  to  poor  Mr.  Booker.  It 
grieved  his  inner  contemplative  in- 


telligence that  such  rubbish  should 
be  thrown  upon  him ;  but,  in  his 
outside  experience  of  life,  he  knew 
that  even  the  rubbish  was  valuable, 
and  that  he  must  pay  for  it  in  the 
manner  to  which  he  had  unfor- 
tunately become  accustomed.  So 
Mr.  Booker  himself  wrote  the  article 
on  "  The  Criminal  Queens  "  in  "  The 
Literary  Chronicle,"  knowing  that 
what  he  wrote  would  also  be  rubbish. 
"  Remarkable  vivacity."  "  Power  of 
delineating  character."  "Excellent 
choice  of  subject."  "Considerable 
intimacy  with  the  historical  details 
of  various  periods."  "The  literary 
world  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  Lady 
Carbury  again."  The  composition 
of  the  review,  together  with  the 
reading  of  the  book,  consumed  alto- 
gether perhaps  an  hour  of  Mr. 
Booker's  time.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  cut  the  pages,  but  here  and  there 
read  those  that  were  open.  He 
had  done  this  kind  of  thing  so 
often,  that  he  knew  well  what-he  was 
about.  He  could  have  reviewed  such 
a  book  when  he  was  three  parts 
asleep.  When  the  work  was  done, 
he  threw  down  his  pen,  and  uttered  a 
deep  sigh.  He  felt  it  to  be  bard 
upon  him  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  exigencies  of  his 
position,  to  descend  so  low  in  litera- 
ture ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
reflect  that  in  fact  he  was  not  com- 
pelled, and  that  he  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  break  stones,  or  to  starve 
honestly,  if  no  other  honest  mode  of 
carrying  on  his  career  was  open  to 
him.  "  If  I  didn't,  somebody  else 
would,"  he  said  to  himself. 

But  the  review  in  "  The  Morning 
Breakfast  Table  "  was  the  making  of 
Lady  Carbury's  book,  as  far  as  it  ever 
was  made.  Mr.  Broune  saw  the 
lady  after  the  receipt  pf  the  letter 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  tale, 
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and  was  induced  to  make  valuable 
promises,  which  had  been  fully  per- 
formed. •  Two  whole  columns  had 
been  devoted  to  the  work,  and  the 
world  had  been  assured  that  no  more 
delightful  mixture  of  amusement  and 
instruction  had  ever  been  concocted 
than  Lady  Carbury's  "Criminal 
Queens."  It  was  the  very  book  that 
had  been  wanted  for  years.  It  was  a 
work  of  infinite  research  and  brilliant 
imagination  combined.  There  had 
been  no  hesitation  in  the  laying  on  of 
the  paint.  At  that  last  meeting  Lady 
Carbury  had  been  very  soft,  very 
handsome,  and  very  winning :  Mr. 
Broune  had  given  the  order  with 
good  will,  and  it  had  been  obeyed  in 
the  same  feeling. 

Therefore,  though  the  crushing  had 
been  very  real,  there  had  also  been 
some  elation;  and,  as  a  net  result, 
Lady  Carbury  was  disposed  to  think 
that  her  literary  career  might  yet 
be  a  success.  Mr.  Leadham's  check 
had  been  for  a  small  amount ;  but  it 
might  probably  lead  the  way  to  some- 
thing better.  People  at  any  rate 
were  talking  about  her;  and  her 
Tuesday  evenings  at  home  were  gen- 
erally full.  But  her  literary  life  and 
her  literary  successes,  her  flirtations 
with  Mr.  Broune,  her  business  with 
Mr.  Booker,  and  her  crushing  by  Mr. 
Alf  s  Mr.  Jones,  were,  after  all,  but 
adjuncts  to  that  real  inner  life  of  hers 
of  which  the  absorbing  interest  was 
her  son.  And  with  regard  to.  him, 
too,  she  was  partly  depressed,  and 
partly  elated,  allowing  her  hopes, 
however,  to  dominate  her  fears. 
There  was  very  much  to  frighten  her. 
Even  the  moderate  reform  in  the 
young  man's  expenses,  which  had 
been  effected  under  dire  necessity, 
had  been  of  late  abandoned.  Though 
he  never  tolcj  her  any  thing,  she  be- 
came aware,  that,  during  the  last 


month  of  the  hunting-season,  he  had 
hunted  nearly  every  day.  She  knew, 
too,  that  he  had  a  horse  up  in  town. 
She  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the 
day,  when  she  visited  him  in  his  bed, 
about  noon;  and  was  aware «that  he 
was  always  at  his  club  throughout 
the  night.  She  knew  that  he  was 
gambling,  and  she  hated  gambling 
as  being  of  all  pastimes  the  most  dan- 
gerous. But  she  knew  that  he  had 
ready  money  for  his  immediate  pur- 
poses, and  that  two  or  three  trades- 
men who  were  gifted  with  a  peculiar 
power  of  annoying  their  debtors  had 
ceased  to  trouble  her  in  Welbeck 
Street.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
she  consoled  herself  by  reflecting 
that  his  gambling  was  successful. 
But  her  elation  sprung  from  a  higher 
source  than  this.  From  all  that  she 
could  hear,  she  thought  it  likely  that 
Felix  would  carry  off  the  great  prize  ; 
and  then,  —  should  he  do  that,  — 
what  a  blessed  son  would  he  have 
beefr  to  her !  How  constantly-  in  her 
triumph  would  she  be  able  to  forget 
all  his  vices,  his  debts,  his  gambling, 
his  late  hours,  and  his  cruel  treatment 
of  herself!  As  she  thought  of  it,  the 
bliss  seemed  to  be  too  great  for  the 
possibility  of  realization.  She  was 
taught  to  understand  that  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  to  begin  with, 
would  be  the  least  of  it ;  and  that  the 
ultimate  wealth  might  probably  be 
such  as  to  make  Sir  Felix  Carbury 
the  richest  commoner  in  England. 
In  her  very  heart  of  hearts  she  wor- 
shipped wealth,  but  desired  it  for  him 
rather  than  for  herself.  Then  her 
mind  ran  away  to  baronies  and  earl- 
doms;  and  she  was  lost  in  the  coming 
glories  of  the  boy  whose  faults  had 
already  nearly  ingulfed  her  in  his 
own  ruin. 

And  she  had   another  ground  for 
elation,  which  comforted  her  much ; 
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though  elation  from  such  a  cause  was 
altogether  absurd.  She  had  discov- 
ered that  her  son  had  become  a  di- 
rector of  the.  South  Central  Pacific 
and  Mexican  Railway  Company. 
She  must  have  known  —  she  certainly 
<iid  know — that  Felix,  such  as  he 
was,  could  not  lend  assistance  by  his 
work  to  any  company  or  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  world.  She  was 
aware  that  there  was  some  reason 
for  such  a  choice  hidden  from  the 
world,  and  which  comprised  and  con- 
veyed a  falsehood.  A 'ruined  baronet 
of  five  and  twenty,  every  hour  of 
whose  life  since  he  had  been  left  to  go 
alone  had  been  loaded  with  vice  and 
folly,  whose  egregious  misconduct 
warranted  his  friends  in  regarding 
him  as  one  incapable  of  knowing 
what  principle  is,  —  of  what  service 
could  he  be,  that  he  should  be  made 
a  director?  But  Lady  Carbury, 
though  she  knew  that  he  could  be  of 
no  service,  was  not  at  all  shocked. 
She  was  now  able  to  speak  up  a  little 
for  her  boy,  and  did  not  forget  to 
send  the  news  by  post  to  Roger  Car- 
bury.  And  her  son  sat  at  the  same 
board  with  Mr.  Melmotte !  What 
an  indication  was  this  of  coming 
triumphs  ! 

Fisker  had  started,  as  the  reader 
will  perhaps  remember,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  19th  April,  leaving 
Sir  Felix  at  the  club  at  about  seven 
in  the  morning.  All  that  day  his 
mother  was  unable  to  see  him.  She 
found  him  asleep  in  his  room  at  noon, 
and  again  at  two;  and,  when  she 
sought  him  again,  he  had  flown.  But 
on  the  Sunday  she  caught  him.  "I 
hope,"  she  said,  "you'll  stay  at  home 
on  Tuesday  evening."  Hitherto  she 
had  never  succeeded  in  inducing  him 
to  grace  her  evening  parties  by  his 
presence. 

"All    your    people    are    coming! 


You  know,  mother,  it  is  such  an  aw- 
ful bore  1" 

"Madame      Melmotte     and     her 
daughter  will  be  here." 

"  One  looks  such  a  fool  carrying  on 
that  kind  of  thing  in  one's  own  house. 
Everybody  sees  that  it  has  been  con- 
trived. And  it  is  such  a  pokey,  stuffy 
little  place." 

Then  Lady  Carbury  spoke  out  her 
mind.  "  Felix,  I  think  you  must  be 
a  fool.  I  have  given  over  ever  ex- 
pecting that  you  would  do  any  thing 
to  please  me.  I  sacrifice  every  thing 
for  you,  and  I  do  not  even  hcpe  for  a 
return.  But  when  I  am  doing  every 
thing  to  advance  your  own  interests, 
when  I  am  working  night  and  day  to 
rescue  you  from  ruin,  I  think  you 
might  at  any  rate  help  a  little,  —  not 
for  me,  of  course,  but* for  yourself." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
working  day  and  night.  I  don't 
want  you  to  work  day  and  night." 

"  There  is  hardly  a  young  man  in 
London  that  is  not  thinking  of  this 
girl ;  and  you  have  chances  that  none 
of  them  have.  I  am  told  they  are 
going  out  of  town  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  that  she's  to  meet  Lord  Nidder- 
dale  down  in  the  country." 

"  She  can't  endure  Nidderdale. 
She  says  so  herself." 

"  She  will  do  as  she  is  told,  —  un- 
less she  can  be  made  to  be  downright 
in  love  with  some  one  like  yourself. 
Why  not  ask  her  at  once  on  Tues- 
day?" 

"  If  I'm  to  do  it  at  all,  I  must  do  it 
after  my  own  fashion.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  driven." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  be  here  to  see  her  when 
she  conies  to  your  own  house,  you 
cannot  expect  her  to  think  that  you 
really  love  her." 

"Love  her!  what  a  bother  there  is 
about  loving!  Well,  I'll  look  in. 
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What   time  do  the  animals  come  to 
feed?" 

"  There  will  be  no  feeding.  Felix, 
you  are  so  heartless  and  so  cruel  that 
I  sometimes  think  I  will  make  up  my 
mind  to  let  you  go  your  own  way,  and 
never1  to  speak  to  you  again.  My 
friends  will  be  here  about  ten;  I 
should  say  from  ten  till  twelve.  I_ 
think  you  should  be  here  to  receive 
her  not  later  than  ten." 

"  If  I  can  get  my  dinner  out  of  my 
throat  by  that  time,  I  will  come." 

When  the  Tuesday  came,  the  over- 
driven yflung  man  did  contrive  to  get 
his  dinner  eaten,  and  his  glass  of 
brandy  sipped,  and  his  cigar  smoked, 
and,  perhaps,  his  game  of  billiards 
played,  so  as  to  present  himself  in 
his  mother's  drawing-room  not  long 
after  half-past  ten.  Madame  Mel- 
motte  and  her  daughter  were  already 
there,  and  many  others,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  devoted  to  literature. 
Among  them  Mr.  Alf  was  in  the 
room,  and  was  at  this  very  moment 
discussing  Lady  Carbury's  book  with 
Mr.  Booker.  He  had  been  quite  gra- 
ciously received,  as  though  he  had 
not  authorized  the  crushing.  Lady 
Carbury  had  given  him  her  hand  with 
that  energy  of  affection  with  which 
she  was  wont  to  welcome  her  literary 
friends,  and  had  simply  thrown  one 
glance  of  appeal  into  his  eyes  as  she 
looked  into  his  face,  as  though  asking 
him  how  he  had  found  it  in  his  heart 
to  be  so  cruel  to  one  so  tender,  so  un- 
protected, so  innocent,  as  herself.  "  I 
cannot  stand  this  kind  of  thing," 
said  Mr.  Alf  to  Mr.  Booker.  "There's 
a  regular  system  of  touting  got  abroad, 
and  I  mean  to  trample  it  down."  -  #.$ 

"If  you're  strong  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Booker. 

"Well,  I  think  I  am.  I'm  strong 
enough,  at  any  rate,* to  show  that  I'm 
not  afraid  to  lead  the  way.  I've  the 


greatest  possible  regard  for  our  friend 
here ;  but  her  book  is  a  bad  book,  a 
thoroughly  rotten  book,  an  unblush- 
ing compilation  from  fcalf  a  dozen 
works  of  established  reputation,  in  pil- 
fering from  which  she  has  almost  always 
managed  to  misapprehend  her  facts, 
and  to  muddle  her  dates.  Then  she 
writes  to  me,  and  asks  me  to  do  the 
best  I  can  for  her.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could." 

Mr.  Alf  knew  very  well  what  Mr. 
Booker  had  done;  and  Mr.  Booker 
was  aware  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Alf's 
knowledge.  "  What  you  say  is  all 
very  right,"  said  Mr.  Booker ;  "  only 
you  want  a  different  kind  of  world  to 
live  in." 

"Just  so;  and  therefore  we  must 
make  it  different.  I  wonder  how  our 
friend  Broune  felt  when  he  saw  that 
his  critic  had  declared  that t  The  Crim- 
inal Queens '  was  the  greatest  histori- 
cal work  of  modern  days." 

"I  didn't  see  the  notice.  There 
isn't  much  in  the  book,  certainly,  —  as 
far  as  I  have  looked  at  it.  I  should 
have  said^that  violent  censure  or  vio- 
lent praise  would  be  equally  thrown 
away  upon  it.  One  doesn't  want  to 
break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel,  espe- 
cially a  friendly  butterfly." 

"  As  to  the  friendship,  it  should  be 
kept  separate.  That's  my  idea,"  said 
Mr.  Alf,  moving  away. 

"I'll  never  forget  what  you've  done 
for  me,  never ! "  said  Lady  Carbury, 
holding  Mr.  Broune's  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment as  she  whispered  to  him. 

"Nothing  more  than  my  duty," 
said  he,  smiling. 

"I  hope  you'll  learn  to  know  that 
a  woman  can  really  be  grateful,"  she 
replied.  Then  she  let  go  his  hand, 
and  moved  away  to  some  other  guest. 
There  was  a  dash  of  true  sincerity  in 
what  she  had  said.  Of  enduring 
gratitude,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
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she  was  capable;  but  at  this  moment 
she  did  feel  that  Mr.  Broune  had 
done  much  for  her,  and  that  she 
would  willingly  make  him  some  re- 
turn of  friendship.  Of  any  feeling 
of  another  sort,  of  any  turn  at  the 
moment  towards  flirtation,  of  any 
idea  of  encouragement  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  once  acted  as  though  he 
were  her  lover,  she  was  absolutely 
innocent.  She  had  forgotten  that 
little  absurd  episode  in  their  joint 
lives.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  too  much 
in  earnest  at  the  present  moment  to 
think  about  it.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Mr.  Broune.  He  could  not 
quite  make  up  his  mind  whether  the 
lady  was  or  was  not  in  love  with  him  ; 
or  whether,  if  she  were,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  indulge  her,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  manner.  Then,  as  he 
looked  after  her,  he  told  himself  that 
she  was  certainly  very  beautiful ;  that 
her  figure  was  distinguished ;  that  her 
income  was  certain,  and  her  rank  con- 
siderable. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Broune 
knew  of  himself  that  he  was  not  a 
marrying  man.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  marriage  would  not  suit 
his  .business ;  and  he  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  reflected  how  impossible  it  was 
that  such  a  one  as  Lady  Carbury 
should  turn  him  from  his  resolution. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come 
to-night,  Mr.  Alf!"  Lady  Carbury 
said  to  the  high-minded  editor  of 
"  The  Evening  Pulpit." 

"Am  I  not  always  glad  to  come, 
Lady  Carbury?" 

"You  are  very  good.  But  I 
feared  "  — 

"  Feared  what,  Lady  Carbury*'?  " 

"That  you  might  perhaps  have 
felt  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  wel- 
come you  after  —  well,  after  the  com- 
pliments of  last  Thursday." 

"I  never  allow  the  two  things  to 
join  themselves  together.  You  see, 


Lady  Carbury,  I  don't  write  all  these 
things  myself." 

"  No,  indeed !  What  a  bitter  crea- 
ture you  would  be  if  you.  did ! " 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  write 
any  of  them.  Of  course,  we  endeavor 
to  get  people  whose  judgments  we'  can 
trust ;  and  if,  as  in  this  case,  it  should 
unfortunately  happen  that  the  judg- 
ment of  our  critic  should  be  hostile  to 
the  literary  pretensions  of  a  personal 
friend  of  my  own,  I  can  only  lament 
the  accident,  and  trust  that  my  friend 
may  have  spirit  enough  to  divide  me 
as  an  individual  from  that  Mr.  Alf 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  edit  a 
newspaper." 

"  It  is  because  you  have  so  trusted 
me,  that  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Lady  Carbury  with  her  sweetest  smile. 
She  did  not  believe  a  word  that  Mr. 
Alf  had  said -to  her.  She  thought, 
and  thought  rightly,  that  Mr.  Alf  s 
Mr.  Jones  had  taken  direct  orders 
from  his  editor  as  to  his  treatment 
of  "  The  Criminal  Queens."  But  sh<3 
remembered  that  she  intended  to  write 
another  book,  and  that  she  might  per- 
haps conquer  even  Mr.  Alf  by  spirit 
and  courage  under  her  present  inflic- 
tion. 

It  was  Lady  Carbury's  duty  on  the 
occasion  to  say  pretty  things  to  every- 
body. And  she  did  her  duty.  But 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  she  was  ever 
thinking  of  her  son  and  Marie  Mel- 
motte ;  and  she  did  at  last  venture  to 
separate  the  girl  from  her  mother. 
Marie  herself  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
talked  to  by  Sir  Felix.  He  had  never, 
bullied  her,  had  never  seemed  to  scorn 
her ;  and  then  he  was  so  beautiful ! 
She,  poor  girl,  —  bewildered  among 
various  suitors,  utterly  confused  by 
the  life  to  which  she  was  introduced, 
troubled  by  fitful  attacks  of  admoni- 
tion from  her  father,  who  would  again 
fitfully  leave  her  unnoticed  for  a  week 
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at  a  time  ;  with  no  trust  in  her  pseu- 
do-mother—  for  poor  Marie  had  in 
truth  heen  horn  before  her  father  had 
heen  a  married  man,  and  had  never 
known  what  was  her  own  mother's 
fate  ;  with  no  enjoyment  in  her 
present  life,  — had  come  solely  to  this 
conclusion,  that  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  he  taken  away  somewhere  by 
somebody.  Many  a  varied  phase  of 
life  had  already  come  in  her  way. 
She  could  just  remember  the  dirty 
street  in  the  German  portion  of  New 
York  in  which  she  had  been  born,  and 
had  lived  for  the  first  four  years  of 
her  life ;  and  could  remember,  too,  the 
poor,  hardly-treated  woman  who  had 
been  her  mother.  She  could  remem- 
ber being  at  sea,  and  her  sickness, 
but  could  not  quite  remember  whether 
that  woman  had  been  with  her.  Then 
she  had  run  about  the  streets  of  Ham- 
burg, and  had  sometimes  been  very 
hungry,  sometimes  in  rags;  and  she 
had  a  dim  memory  of  some  trouble 
into  which  her  father  had  fallen,  and 
that  he  was  away  from  her  for  a  time. 
She  had  up  to  the  present  splendid 
moment  her  own  convictions  about 
that  absence ;  but  she  had  never  men- 
tioned them  to  a  human  being.  Then 
her  father  had  married  her  present 
mother  in  Frankfort.  That  she  could 
remember  distinctly,  as  also  the 
rooms  in  which  she  was  then  taken 
to  live,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  told 
that  from  henceforth  she  was  to  be  a 
Jewess.  But  there  had  soon  come 
another  change.  They  went  from 
Frankfort  to  Paris;  and  there  they 
were  all  Christians.  From  that  time, 
they  had  lived  in  various  apartments  in 
the  French  capital,  but  had  always 
lived  well.  Sometimes  there  had  been 
a  carriage ;  sometimes  there  had  been 
none.  And  then  there  came  a  time 
in  which  she  was  grown  woman 
enough  to  understand  that  her  father 
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was  being  much  talked  about.  Her 
father  to  her  had  always  been  alter- 
nately capricious  and  indifferent,  rath- 
er than  cross  or  cruel ;  but  just  at  this 
period  he  was  cruel  both  to  her  and 
to  his  wife.  A'nd  Madame  Melmotte 
would  weep  at  times,  and  declare  that 
they  were  all  ruined.  Then,  at  a 
moment,  they  burst  out  into  sudden 
splendor  at  Paris.  There  was  an 
hotel,  with  carriages  and  horses  al- 
most unnumbered ;  and  then  there 
came  to  their  rooms  a  crowd  of  dark, 
swarthy,  greasy  men,  who  were  en- 
tertaine^  sumptuously ;  but  there  were 
few  women.  At  this  time  Marie  was 
hardly  nineteen,  and  young  enough 
in  manner  and  appearance  to  be  taken 
for  seventeen.  Suddenly  again  she 
was  told  that  she  was  to  be  taken  to 
London  ;  and  the  migration  had  been 
effected  with  magnificence.  She  was 
first  taken  to  Brighton,  where  the 
half  of  an  hotel  had  been  hired,  and 
had  then  been  brought  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  at  once  thrown  into  the 
matrimonial  market.  No  part  of  her 
life  had  been  more  disagreeable  to 
her,  more  frightful,  than  the  first 
months  in  which  she  had  been  traf- 
ficked for  by  the  Nidderdales  and 
Grassloughs.  She  had  been  too  fright- 
ened, too  much  of  a  coward,  to  object 
to  any  thing  proposed  to  her,  but  still 
had  been  conscious  of  a  desire  to  have 
some  hand  in  her  own  future  destiny. 
Luckily  for  her,  the  first  attempts  at 
trafficking  with  the  Nidderdales  and 
Grassloughs  had  come  to  nothing; 
and  at  length  she  was  picking  up  a 
little  courage,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  it  might  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent a  disposition  of  herself  which 
did  not  suit  her  own  tastes.  She  was 
also  beginning  to  think  that  there 
might  be  a  disposition  of  herself 
which  would  suit  her  own  tastes. 
Felix  Carbury  was  standing  lean- 
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ing  against  a  wall;  and  she  was 
seated  on  a  chair  close  to  him.  "I 
love  you  better  than  any  one  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  speaking  plainly 
enough  for  her  to  hear,  perhaps  in- 
different as  to  the  hearing  of  others. 

"0  Sir  Felix!  pray  do  not  talk 
like  that." 

fi  You  knew  that  before.  Now  I 
want  you  to  say  whether  you  will  be 
my  wife." 

"Ho wean  I  answer  that  myself? 
Papa  settles  every  thing." 

"  May  I  go  to  papa  ?  " 

"  You  may  jf  you  like,"  she  replied 
in  a  very  low  whisper.  It  was  thus 
that  the  greatest  heiress  of  the  day, 
the  greatest  heiress  of  any  day,  if 
people  spoke  truly,  gave  herself  away 
to  a  man  without  a  penny. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

SIR  FELIX  IN  HIS  MOTHER'S  HOUSE. 

WHEX  all  her  friends  were  gone, 
Lady  Carbury  looked  about  for  her 
son,  not  expecting  to  find  him,  for 
she  knew  how  punctual  was  his 
nightly  attendance  at  the  Beargar- 
den, but  still  with  some  faint  hope 
that  he  might  have  remained  on  this 
special  occasion  to  tell  her  of  his 
fortune.  She  had  watched  the  whis- 
pering, had  noticed  the  cool  effront- 
ery with  which  Felix  had  spoken,  — 
for  without  hearing  the  words,  she 
had  almost  known  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  was  asking,  —  and  had 
seen  the  girl's  timid  face  and  eyes 
turned  to  the  ground,  and  the  nervous 
twitching  of  her  hands  as  she  replied. 
As  a  woman,  understanding  such 
things,  who  had  herself  been  wooed, 
who  had  at  least  dreamed  of  love, 
she  had  greatly  disapproved  her  son's 
manner.  But  yet,  if  it  might  be 


successful,  if  the  girl  would  put  up 
with  love-making  so  slight  as  that,  and 
if  the  great  Melmotte  would  accept  in 
return  for  his  money  a  title  so  modest 
as  that  of  her  son,  how  glorious 
should  her  son  be  to  her  in  spite  of 
his  indifference ! 

"I  heard  him  leave  the  house 
before  the  Melmottes  went,"  said 
Henrietta,  when  the  mother  spoke  of 
going  up  to  her  son's  bedroom. 

"  He  might  have  staid  to-night. 
Do  you  think  he  asked  her  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  sajr,  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  anxious  about  your 
brother.  I  feel  sure  he  did,  and  that 
she  accepted  him." 

"If  so,  I  hope  he  will  be  good  to 
her.  I  hope  he  loves  her." 

"Why  shouldn't  he  love  her  as 
well  as  any  one  else?  A  girl  need 
not  be  odious  because  she  has  money. 
There  is  nothing  disagreeable  about 
her." 

"]STo,  nothing  disagreeable.  I  do 
not  know  that  she  is  especially  at- 
tractive." 

"  Who  is  ?  I  don't  see  anybody 
specially  attractive.  It  seems  to  me 
you  are  quite  indifferent  about  Felix." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  you  are.  You  don't  under- 
stand all  that  he  might  be  with  this 
girl's  fortune,  and  what  he  must  be 
unless  he  gets  money  by  marriage. 
He  is  eating  us  both  up." 

"I  would  not  let  him  do  that, 
mamma." 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that ;  but 
I  have  some  heart.  I  love  him.  I 
could  not  see  him  starve.  Think 
what  he  might  be  with  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year ! " 

"  If  he  is  to  marry  for  that  only, 
I  cannot  tliink  that  they  will  be 
happy." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  Henri- 
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etta.  You  never  say  a  word  to 
comfort  me  in  all  my  troubles." 

Then  Henrietta  went  to  bed ;  and 
Lady  Carbury  absolutely  sat  up  the 
whole  night  waiting  for  her  son,  in 
order  that  she  might  hear  his  tidings. 
She  went  up  to  her  room,  disembar- 
rassed herself  of  her  finery,  and 
wrapped  herself  in  a  white  dressing- 
gown.  As  she  sat  opposite  to  her 
glass,  relieving  her  head  from  its 
garniture  of  false  hair,  she  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  that  age  was  coming 
on  her.  She  could  hide  the  unwel- 
come approach  by  art,  hide  it  more 
completely  than  can  most  women  of 
her  age ;  but  there  it  was,  stealing 
on  her  with  short  gray  hairs  over  her 
ears  and  around  her  temples,  with 
little  wrinkles  round  her  eyes,  easily 
concealed  by  unobjectionable  cosmet- 
ics, and  a  look  of  weariness  round 
the  mouth,  which  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  that  self-assertion  of  her- 
self which  practice  had  made  always 
possible  to  her  in  company,  though 
it  now  so  frequently  deserted  her 
when  she  was  alone. 

But  she  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
unhappy  because  she  -was  growing 
old.  Her  happiness,  like  that  of 
most  of  us,  was  ever  in  the  future,  — 
never  reached,  but  always  coming. 
She,  however,  had  not  looked  for 
happiness  to  love  and  loveliness,  and 
need  not  therefore  be  disappointed 
on  that  score.  She  had  never  really 
determined  what  it  was  that  might 
make  her  happy,  having  some  hazy 
aspiration  after  social  distinction  and 
literary  fame,  in  which  was  ever 
commingled  solicitude  respecting 
money.  But  at  the  present  moment 
her  great  fears  and  her  great  hopes 
were  centred  on  her  son.  She  would 
not  care  how  gray  might  be  her  hair, 
or  how  savage  might  be  Mr.  Alf,  if 
her  Felix  were  to  marry  this  heiress. 


On  the  other  hand,  nothing  that 
pearl-powder  or  "  The  Morning  Break- 
fast Table  "  could  do  would  avail  any 
thing,  unless  he  could  be  extricated 
from  the  ruin  that  now  surrounded 
him.  So  she  went  down  into  the 
dining-room,  that  she  might  be  sure 
to  hear  the  key  in  the  door,  even 
should  she  sleep,  and  waited  for  him 
with  a  volume  of  French  memoirs  in 
her  hand. 

Unfortunate  woman !  She  might 
have  gone  to  bed,  and  have  been  duly 
called  about  her  usual  time;  for  it 
was  past  eight,  and  tlie  full  staring 
daylight  shone  into*  her  room,  when 
Felix's  cab  brought  him  to  the  door. 
The  night  had  been  very  wretched 
to  her.  She  had  slept,  and  the  fire 
had  sunk  nearly  to  nothing,  and  had 
refused  to  "become  again  comfortable. 
She  could  not  keep  her  mind  to  her 
book ;  and  while  she  was  awake  the 
time  seemed  to  be  everlasting.  And 
then  it  was  so  terrible  to  her  that  he 
should  be  gambling  at  such  hours'  as 
these !  Why  should  he  desire  to 
gamble  if  this  girl's  fortune  was 
ready  to  fall  into  his  hands  ?  Fool, 
to  risk  his  health,  his  character,  his 
beauty,  the  little  money  which  at 
this  moment  of  time  might  be  so 
indispensable  to  his  great  project, 
for  the  chance  of  winning  something, 
which,  in  comparison  with  Marie 
Melmotte's  money,  must  be  despica- 
ble !  But  at  last  he  came.  She 
waited  patiently  till  he  had  thrown 
aside  his  hat  and  coat ;  and  then  she 
appeared  at  the  dining-room  door. 
She  had  studied  her  part  for  the 
occasion.  She  would  not  say  a  harsh 
word;  and  now  she  endeavored  to 
meet  him  with  a  smile.  "Mother," 
he  said,  "you  up  at  this  hour!" 
His  face  was  flushed;  and  she  thought, 
that  there  was  some  unsteadiness  in 
his  gait.  She  had  never  seen  him 
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tipsy,  and  it  would  be  doubly  terrible 
to  her  if  such  should  be  his  condition. 

"  I  could  not  go  to  bed  till  I  had 
seen  you." 

"Why  not?  Why  should  you 
want  to  see  me  ?  I'll  go  to  bed  now. 
There'll  be  plenty  of  time  by  and 
by." 

"  Is  any  thing  the  matter,  Felix  ?  " 

"  Matter !  —  what  should  be  the 
matter  ?  There's  been  a  gentle  row 
among  the  fellows  at  the  club,  that's 
all.  I  had  to  tell  Grasslough  a  bit 
of  my  mind,  and  he  .didn't  like  it.  I 
didn't  mean  that  he  should." 

"There  is  not  going  to  be  any 
fighting,  Felix?" 

"  What,  duelling?  Oh,  no !  nothing 
so  exciting  as  that.  Whether  some- 
body may  not  have  to  kick  somebody 
is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present. 
You  must  let  me  go  to  bed  now  j  for 
I  am  about  used  up." 

"  What  did  Marie  Melmotte  say  to 
you?" 

"Nothing  particular."  And  he 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  door  as 
he  answered  her. 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  her  ?  " 

"Nothing  particular.  Good  heav- 
ens, mother  !  do  you  think  that  a  man 
is  in  a  condition  to  talk  about  such 
stuff  as  that  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  has  been  up  all 
night?" 

"  If  you  knew  all  that  I  suffer  on 
your  behalf,  you  would  speak  a  word 
to  me,"  she  said,  imploring  him,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  and  looking  into 
his  purple  face  and  bloodshot  eyes. 
She  was  sure  that  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. She  could  smell  it  in  his 
breath. 

"I  must  go  to  the  old  fellow,  of 
course." 

"She  told  you  to  go  to  her 
father  ?  " 

"As  far  as  I  remember,  that  was 

19 


about  it.  Of  course,  he  means  to  set- 
tle it  as  he  likes.  I  should  say  that 
it's  ten  to  one  against  me."  Pulling 
himself  away  with  some  little  rough- 
ness from  his  mother's  hold,  he  made 
his  way  up  to  his  own  bedroom,  occa- 
sionally stumbling  against  the  stairs. 
Then  the  heiress  herself  had 
accepted  her  son  ?  If  so,  surely  the 
thing  might  be  done.  Lady  Carbury 
recalled  to  mind  her  old  conviction 
that  a  daughter  may  always  succeed 
in  beating  a  hard-hearted  parent  in  a 
contention,  about  marriage,  if  she  be 
well  in  earnest.  But  then  the  girl 
must  be  really  in  earnest;  and  her 
earnestness  will  depend  on  that  of  her 
lover.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
was  as  yet  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  great  man  would  object.  As 
far  as  outward  signs  went,  the  great 
man  had  shown  some  partiality  for 
her  son.  No  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Mei- 
motte  who  had  made  Sir  Felix  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Great  American  Company. 
Felix  had  also  been  kindly  received 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  And  then 
Sir  Felix  was  Sir  Felix,  —  a  real  bar- 
onet. Mr.  Melmotte  had  no  doubt 
endeavored  to  catch  this  and  that 
lord ;  but,  failing  a  lord,  why  should 
he  not  content  himself  with  a  baro- 
net? Lady  Carbury  thought  that 
her  son  wanted  nothing  but  money 
to  make  him  air  acceptable  suitor  to 
such  a  father-in-law  as  Mr.  Melmotte ; 
not  money  in  the  funds,  not  a  ;real 
fortune,  not  so  many  thousands  a 
year  that  could  be  settled,  —  the 
man's  own  enormous  wealth  rendered 
this  unnecessary.  But  such  a  one 
as  Mr.  Melmotte  would  not  like  out- 
ward palpable  signs  of  immediate 
poverty.  There  should  be  means 
enough  for  present  sleekness  and 
present  luxury.  He  must  have  a 
horse  to  ride,  and  rings  and  coats  to 
wear,  and  bright  little  canes  to  carry, 
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and,  above  all,  the  means  of  making 
presents.  He  must  not  be  seen  to 
be  poor.  Fortunately,  most  for- 
tunately, chance  had  befriended  him 
lately,  and  had  given  him  some  ready 
money.  But,  if  he  went  on  gambling, 
chance  would  certainly  take  it  all 
away  again.  For  aught  that  the  poor 
mother  knew,  chance  might  have 
done  so  already.  And  then,  again,  it 
was  indispensable  that  he  should 
abandon  the  habit  of  play,  —  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  while  his  pros- 
pects depended  on  the  good  opinions 
of  Mr.  Melmotte.  Of  course,  such  a 
one  as  Mr.  Melmotte  could  not  like 
gambling  at  a  club,  however  much  he 
might  approve  of  it  in  the  city. 
Why,  with  such  a  preceptor  to  help 
him,  should  not  Felix  learn  to  do  his 
gambling  on  the  Exchange,  or  among 
the  brokers,  or  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
bank  ?  Lady  Carbury  would  at  any 
rate  instigate  him  to  be  diligent  in 
his  position  as  director  of  the  Great 
Mexican  Railway;  which  position 
ought  to  be  the  beginning,  to  him,  of 
a  fortune  to  be  made  on  his  own 
account.  But  what  hope  could  there 
be  for  him  if  he  should  take  to  drink  ? 
Would  not  all  hopes  be  over  with  Mr. 
Melmotte  should  he  ever  learn  that 
his  daughter's  lover  reached  home 
and  tumbled  up  stairs  to  bed  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

She  watched  for  his  appearance 
on  the  following  day,  and  began  at 
once  on  the  subject. 

"  Do  you  know,  Felix,  I  think  I 
shall  go  down  to  your  Cousin  Roger 
for  Whitsuntide  ?  " 

"  To  Carbury  Manor  ! "  said  he,  as 
he  eat  some  devilled  kidneys,  which 
the  cook  had  been  specially  ordered 
to  get  for  his  breakfast.  "  I  thought 
you  found  it  so  dull,  that  you  didn't 
mean  to  go  there  any  more." 


"  I  never  said  so,  Felix.  And  now 
I  have  a  great  object." 

"What  will  Hetta  do?" 

"  Go  too :  why  shouldn't  she  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know!  I  thought 
that  perhaps  she  mightn't  like  it." 

"I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't 
like  it.  Besides,  every  thing  can't 
give  way  to  her." 

"  Has  Roger  asked  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I'm  sure  he'd  be  pleased 
to  have  us,  if  I  proposed  that  we 
should  all  go." 

"  Not  me,  mother ! " 

"  Yes  ;  you  especially." 
'  "  Not  if  I  know  it,  mother.     What 
on   earth    should   I   do    at    Carbury 
Manor  ?  " 

"Madame  Melmotte  told  me  last 
night  that  they  were  all  going  down 
to  Caversham  to  stay  three  or  four 
days  with  the  Longestaffes.  She 
spoke  of  Lady  Pomona  as  quite  her 
particular  friend." 

"  Oh— h  !     That  explains  it  all." 

"Explains  what,  Felix?"  said 
Lady  Carbury,  who  had  heard  of 
Dolly  Loiigestaffe,  and  was  not  with- 
out some  fear  that  this  projected  visit 
to  Caversham  might  have  some  matri- 
monial purpose  in  reference  to  that 
delightful  young  heir. 

"They  say  at  the  club  that  Mel- 
motte has  taken  up  old  Longestaffe's 
affairs,  and  means  to  put  them  straight. 
There's  an  old  property  in  Sussex  as 
well  as  Caversham ;  and  they  say  that 
Melmotte  is  to  have  that  himself. 
There's  some  bother  because  Dolly, 
who  would  do  any  thing  for  anybody 
else,  won't  join  his  father  in  selling. 
So  the  Melmottes  are  going  to  Cavers- 
ham!" 

"  Madame  Melmotte  told  me  so." 

"And  the  Longestaffes  are  the 
proudest  people  in  England." 

"  Of  course  we  ought  to  be  at  Car- 
bury  Manor  while  they  are  there. 
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What  can  be  more  natural  ?  Every- 
body goes  out  of  town  at  Whitsuntide ; 
and  why  shouldn't  we  run  down  to  the 
family  place  ?  " 

"  All  very  natural  if  you  can  man- 
age it,  mother." 

"  And  you'll  come  ?  " 

"  If  Marie  Melmotte  goes,  I'll  be 
there,  at  any  rate  for  one  day  and 
night,"  said  Felix. 

His  mother  thought,  that,  for  him, 
the  promise  had  been  graciously  made. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   LONGESTAFFES. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  LONGESTAFFE,  the 
squire  of  Caversham  in  Suffolk,  and 
of  Pickering  Park  in  Sussex,  was 
closeted  on  a  certain  morning,  for  the 
best  part  of  an  hour,  with  Mr.  Mel- 
motte in  Abchurch  Lane,  had  there 
discussed  all  his  private  affairs,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  room  with  a 
very  dissatisfied  air.  There  are  men 
—  and  qld  men  too,  who  ought  to 
know  the  world  —  who  think,  that,  if 
they  can  only  find  the  proper  Medea 
to  boil  the  caldron  for  them,  they  can 
have  their  ruined  fortunes  so  cooked 
that  they  shall  come  out  of  the  pot 
fresh  and  new  and  unembarrassed. 
These  great  conjurors  are  generally 
sought  for  in  the  city ;  and  in  truth 
the  caldrons  are  kept  boiling,  though 
the  result  of  the  process  is  seldom 
absolute  rejuvenescence.  No  greater 
Medea  than  Mr.  Melmotte  had  ever 
been  potent  in  money  matters ;  and 
Mr.  Longestaffe  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  that,  if  he  could  get  the  necro- 
mancer even  to  look  at  his  affairs, 
every  thing  would  be  made  right  for 
him.  But  the  necromancer  had  ex- 
plained to  the  squire  that  property 
could  not  be  created  by  the  waving  of 


any  wand,  or  the  boiling  of  any  cal- 
dron. He,  Mr.  Melmotte,  could  put 
Mr.  Longestaffe  in  the  way  of  realiz- 
ing property  without  delay,  of  chan- 
ging it  from  one  shape  into  another,  or 
could  find  out  the  real  market-value 
of  the  property  in  question  ;  but  he 
could  create  nothing.  "  You  have 
only  a  life-interest,  Mr.  Longestaffe." 

"  No  ;  only  a  life-interest.  That  is 
customary  with  family  estates  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Melmotte." 

"  Just  so.  And  therefore  you  can 
dispose  of  nothing  else.  Your  son,  of 
course,  could  join  you  ;  and  then  you 
could  sell  either  one  estate  or  the 
other." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  selling 
Caversham,  sir.  Lady  Pomona  and  J 
reside  there." 

"  Your  son  will  not  join  you  in  sell- 
ing the  other  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  directly  asked  him ; 
but  he  never  does  do  any  thing  that  I 
wish.  I  suppose  you  would  not  take 
Pickering  Park  on  a  lease  for  my 
life." 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Longestaffe. 
My  wife  would  not  like  the  uncer- 
tainty." 

Then  Mr.  Longestaffe  took  his  leave 
with  a  feeling  of  outraged  aristocratic 
pride.  His  own  lawyer  would  almost 
have  done  as  much  for  him,  and  he 
need  not  have  invited  his  own  lawyer 
as  a  guest  to  Caversham,  and  cer- 
tainly not  his  own  lawyer's  wife  and 
daughter.  He  had  indeed  succeeded 
in  borrowing  a  few  thousand  pounds 
from  the  great  man  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est which  the  great  man's  head  clerk 
was  to  arrange;  and  this  had  been 
effected  simply  on  the  security  of  the 
lease  of  a  house  in  town.  There  had 
been  an  ease  in  this,  an  absence  of  , 
that  delay  which  generally  took  place 
between  the  expression  of  his  desire 
for  money  and  the  acquisition  of  it  j 
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and  this  had  gratified  him.  But  he 
was  already  beginning  to  think  that 
he  might  pay  too  dearly  for  that  grat- 
ification. At  the  present  moment, 
too,  Mr.  Melmotte  was  odious  to  him 
for  another  reason.  He  had  conde- 
scended to  ask  Mr.  Melmotte  to  make 
him  a  director  of  the  South  Central 
Pacific  and  Mexican  Railway;  and 
he  —  Adolphus  Longestaffe  of  Cavers- 
ham  —  had  had  his  request  refused. 
Mr.  Longestaffe  had  condescended 
very  low.  "  You  have  made  Lord 
Alfred  Grendall  one/'  he  had  said  in- 
a  complaining  tone.  Then  Mr.  Mel- 
motte explained  that  Lord  Alfred 
possessed  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the 
position.  "  I'm  sure  I  could  do  any 
thing  that  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe.  Upon  this  Mr.  Melmotte,  knit- 
ting his  brows,  and  speaking  with 
some  roughness,  replied  that  the  num- 
ber of  directors  required  was  complet- 
ed. Since  he  had  had  two  duchesses 
at  his  house  Mr.  Melmotte  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  he  was  entitled  to 
bully  any  mere  commoner,  especially 
a  commoner  who  could  ask  him  for  a 
seat  at  his  board. 

Mr.  Longestaffe  was  a  tall,  heavy 
man,  about  fifty,  with  hair  and  whis- 
kers carefully  dyed,  whose  clothes 
were  made  with  great  care,  though 
they  always  seemed  to  fit  him  too 
tightly,  and  who  thought  very  much 
of  his  personal  appearance.  It  was 
not  that  he  considered  himself  hand- 
some, but  that  he  was  specially  proud 
of  his  aristocratic  bearing.  He  en- 
tertained an  idea  that  all  who  under- 
stood the  matter  would  perceive  at  a 
single  glance  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  water,  and  a  man  of  fash- 
ion. He  was  intensely  proud  of  his 
position  in  life,  thinking  himself  to  be 
immensely  superior  to  all  those  who 
earned  their  bread.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  gentlemen  of  different  degrees  j 


but  the  English  gentleman  of  gentle- 
men was  he  who  had  land,  and  family 
title-deeds,  and  an  old  family  place, 
and  family  portraits,  and  family  em- 
barrassments, and  a  family  absence  of 
any  useful  employment.  He  was  be- 
ginning even  to  look  down  upon  peers, 
since  so  many  men  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  himself  had  been  made 
lords ;  and,  having  stood  and  been 
beaten  three  or  four  times  for  his 
county,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  seat 
in  the  House  was  rather  a  mark  of 
bad  breeding.  He  was  a  silly  man, 
who  had  no  fixed  idea  that  it  behooved 
him  to  be  of  use  to  any  one ;  but  yet 
he  had  compassed  a  certain  nobility 
of  feeling.  There  was  very  little  that 
his  position  called  upon  him  to  do  ; 
but  there  was  much  that  it  forbade 
him  to  do.  It  was  not  allowed  to  him 
to  be  close  in  money  matters.  He 
could  leave  his  tradesmen's  bills  un- 
paid till  the  men  were  clamorous  ;  but 
he  could  not  question  the  items  in 
•their  accounts.  He  could  be  tyranni- 
cal to  his  servants ;  but  he  could  not 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  consumption 
of  his  wines  in  the  servants'  hall.  He 
had  no  pity  for  his  tenants  in  regard 
to  game  ;  but  he  hesitated  much  as  to 
raising  their  rent.  He  had  his  theory 
of  life,  and  endeavored  to  live  up  to  it ; 
but  the  attempt  had  hardly  brought 
satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 
At  the  present  moment,  it  was  the 
great  desire  of  his  heart  to  sell  the 
smaller  of  his  two  properties,  and  dis- 
embarrass the  other.  The  debt  had 
not  been  altogether  of  his  own  mak- 
ing ;  and  the  arrangement  would,  he 
believed,  serve  his  whole  family  as 
well  as  himself.  It  would  also  serve 
his  son,  who  was  blessed  with  a  third 
property  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
already  managed  to  burden  with  debt. 
The  father  could  not  bear  to  be  re- 
fused j  and  he  feared  that  his  son 
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would  decline.  "  But  Adolphus  wants 
money  as  much  as  any  one,"  Lady 
Pomona  had  said.  He  had  shaken 
his  head,  and  pished  and  pshawed. 
Women  never  could  understand  any 
thing  about  money.  Now  he  walked 
down  sadly  from  Mr.  Melmotte's 
office,  and  was  taken  in  his  brougham 
to  his  lawyer's  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Even  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  few  thousand  pounds  he  was 
forced  to  condescend  to  tell  his  law- 
yers that  the  title-deeds  of  his  house 
in  town  must  be  given  up.  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe  felt  that  the  world  in  general 
was  very  hard  on  him. 

"  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  with 
them?"  said  Sophia,  the  eldest  Miss 
LongestafFe,  to  her  mother. 

"  I  do  think  it's  a  shame  of  papa," 
said  Georgiana,  the  second  daughter. 
"  I  certainly  sha'n't  trouble  myself  t<a 
entertain  them." 

"  Of  course  you  will  leave  them  all 
on  my  hands/'  said  Lady  Pomona 
wearily. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  having 
them  ?  "  urged  Sophia.  "  I  can  under- 
stand going  to  a  crush  at  their  house 
in  town,  when  everybody  else  goes. 
One  doesn't  speak  to  them,  and  need 
not  know  them  afterwards.  As  to 
the  girl,  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  remem- 
ber her  if  I  were  to  see  her." 

"It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  Adol- 
phus would  marry  her,"  said  Lady 
Pomona. 

"  Dolly  will  never  marry  anybody," 
said  Georgiana.  "  The  idea  of  his  tak- 
ing the  trouble  of  asking  a  girl  to  have 
him  !  Besides,  he  won't  come  down 
to  Caversham :  cart-ropes  wouldn't 
bring  him.  If  that  is  to  be  the  game, 
mamma,  it  is  quite  hopeless." 

"  Why  should  Dolly  marry  such  a 
creature  as  that?"  asked  Sophia. 

"  Because  everybody  wants  money," 
said  Lady  Pomona.  "  I'm  sure  I 


don't  know  what  you*  papa  is  to  do, 
or  how  it  is  that  there  is  never  any 
money  for  any  thing.  I  don't  spend 
it." 

"  I  don't  think  that  we  do  any 
thing  out  of  the  way,"  said  Sophia. 
"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what 
papa's  income  is  ;  but,  if  we're  to  live 
at  all,  I  don't  know  how  we  are  to  . 
make  a  change." 

"It's  always  been  like  this  ever 
since  I  can  remember,"  said  Georgi- 
ana, "  and  I  don't  mean  to  worry  about 
it  any  more.  I  suppose  it's  just  the* 
same  with  other  people,  only  one 
doesn't  know  it." 

"  But,  my  dears  —  when  we  are 
obliged  to  have  such  people  as  these 
Melmottes  ! " 

"As  for  that,  if  we  didn't  have 
them,  somebody  else  would.  I  sha'n't 
trouble  myself  about  them.  I  suppose 
it  will  only  be  for  two  days." 

"My  dear,  they're  coining  for  a 
week." 

"  Then  papa  must  take  them  about 
the  country,  that's  all.  I  never  did 
hear  of  any  thing  so  absurd  !  What 
good  can  they  do  papa  by  being  down 
there?" 

"  He  is  wonderfully  rich,"  said  Lady 
Pomona. 

"  But  I  don't  suppose  he'll  give 
papa  his  money,"  continued  Georgi- 
ana. "  Of  course,  I  don't  pretend  to 
understand ;  but  I  think  there  is  more 
fuss  about  these  things  than  they  de- 
serve. If  papa  hasn't  got  money  to 
live  at  home,  why  doesn't  he  go  abroad 
for  a  year  ?  The  Sydney  Beauchamps 
did  that ;  and  the  girls  had  quite  a 
nice  time  of  it  in  Florence.  It  was 
there  that  Clara  Beauchamp  met 
young  Lord  Liffey.  I  shouldn't  at 
all  mind  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  I 
think  it  quite  horrible  to  have  these 
sort  of  people  brought  down  upon  us 
at  Caversham.  No  one  knows  who 
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they  are,  or  where  they  came  from,  or 
what  they'll  turn  to."  So  spoke 
Georgiana,  who,  among  the  Longe- 
staffes,  was  supposed  to  have  the 
strongest  head,  and  certainly  the 
sharpest  tongue. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Longestaifes' 
family  town-house  in  Burton  Street. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  charming 
house,  having  but  few  of  those  luxu- 
ries and  elegancies  which  have  been 
added  of  late  years  to  newly-built 
London  residences.  It  was  gloomy 
and  inconvenient,  with  large  drawing- 
rooms,  bad  bedrooms,  and  very  little 
accommodation  for  servants.  But  it 
was  the  old  family  town-house,  having 
been  inhabited  by  three  or  four  gene- 
rations of  Longestaffes,  and  did  not 
savor  of  that  radical  newness  which 
prevails,  and  which  was  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  Mr.  Longestaffe.  Queen's 
Gate  and  the  quarters  around  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Longestaffe,  devoted 
to  opulent  tradesmen.  Even  Bel- 
grave  Square,  though  its  aristocratic 
properties  must  be  admitted,  still 
smelt  of  the  mortar.  Many  of  those 
living  there  and  thereabouts  had  never 
possessed  in  their  families  real  family 
town-houses.  The  old  streets  lying 
between  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street, 
with  one  or  two  well-known  localities 
to  the  south  and  north  of  these  boun- 
daries, were  the  proper  sites  for  these 
habitations.  •  When  Lady  Pomona, 
instigated  by  some  friend  of  high 
rank  but  questionable  taste,  had  once 
suggested  a  change  to  Eaton  Square, 
Mr.  Longestaffe  had  at  once  snubbed 
his  wife.  If  Burton  Street  wasn't 
good  enough  for  her  and  the  girls, 
then  they  might  remain  at  Caversham. 
The  threat  of  remaining  at  Cavers- 
ham  had  been  often  made ;  for  Mr. 
Longestaffe,  proud  as  he  was  of  his 
town-house,  was,  from  year  to  year, 


very  anxious  to  save  the  expense  of 
the  annual  migration.  The  girls' 
dresses  and  the  girls'  horses,  his  wife's 
carriage,  and  his  own  brougham,  his 
dull  London  dinner-parties,  and  the 
one  ball  which  it  was  always  necessa- 
ry that  Lady  Pomona  should  give, 
made  him  look  forward  to  the  end  of 
July  with  more  dread  than  to  any 
other  period.  It  was  then  that  he  began 
to  know  what  that  year's  season  would 
cost  him.  But  he  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  keep  his  family  in  the  country 
during  the  entire  year.  The  girls, 
who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Con- 
tinent beyond  Paris,  had  signified 
their  willingness  to  be  taken  about 
Germany  and  Italy  for  twelve  months, 
but  had  shown  by  every  means  in 
their  power  that  they  would  mutiny 
against  any  intention  on  their  father's 
part  to  keep  them  at  Caversham  dur- 
ing the  London  season. 

Georgiana'  had  just  finished  her 
strong-minded  protest  against  the 
Melmottes,  when  her  brother  strolled 
into  the  room.  Dolly  did  not  often 
show  himself  in  Burton  Street.  He 
had  rooms  of  his  own,  and  could  sel- 
dom even  be  induced  to  dine  with  his 
family.  '  His  mother  wrote  to  him 
notes  without  end,  notes  every  day, 
pressing  invitations  of  all  sorts  upon 
him, —  would  he  come  and  dine  ?  would 
he  take  them  to  the  theatre?  would 
he  go  to  this  ball  ?  would  he  go  to 
that  evening-party  ?  These  Dolly 
barely  read,  and  never  answered.  He 
would  open  them,  thrust  them  into 
some  pocket,  and  then  forget  them. 
Consequently  his  mother  worshipped 
him ;  and  even  his  sisters,  who  were 
at  any  rate  superior  to  him  in  intel- 
lect, treated  him  with  a  certain  defer- 
ence. He  could  do  as  he  liked ;  and 
they  felt  themselves  to  be  slaves, 
bound  down  by  the  dulness  of  the 
Longestaffe  regime.  His  freedom  was 
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grand  to  their  eyes,  and  very  envi- 
able, although  they  were  aware  that 
he  had  already  so  used  it  as  to  im- 
poverish himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
wealth. 

"My  dear  Adolphus,"  said  the 
mother,  "  this  is  so  nice  of  you  ! " 

"I  think  it  is  rather  nice,"  said 
Dolly,  submitting  himself  to  be  kissed. 

"  0  Dolly !  whoever  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you?"  said  Sophia. 

"Give  him  some  tea,"  said  his 
mother.  Lady  Pomona  was  always 
having  tea  from  four  o'clock  till  she 
was  taken  away  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  I'd  sooner  have  soda  and  brandy," 
said  Dolly. 

"My  darling  boy!" 

"  I  didn't  ask  for  it,  and  I  don't 
expect  to  get  it :  indeed,  I  don't  want 
it.  I  only  said  I'd  sooner  have  it 
than  tea.  Where's  the  governor?" 
They  all  looked  at  him  with  wonder- 
ing eyes.  There  must  be  something 
going  on  more  than  they  had  dreamed 
of  when  Dolly  asked  to  see  his  father. 

"Papa  went  out  in  the  brougham 
immediately  after  lunch,"  said  Sophia 
gravely. 

"  I'll  wait  a  little  for  him,"  said 
Dolly,  taking  out  his  watch. 

"  Do  stay  and  dine  with  us,"  said 
Lady  Pomona. 

"  I  could  not  do  that,  because  I've 
got  to  go  and  dine  with  some  fellow." 

"  Some  fellow  !  I  believe  you  don't 
know  where  you're  going,"  said  Geor- 
giana. 

"  My  fellow  knows :  at  least  he's 
a  fool  if  he  don't." 

"  Adolphus,"  began  Lady  Pomona 
very  seriously,  "  I've  got  a  plan,  and  I 
want  you  to  help  me." 

"  I  hope  there  isn't  very  much  to 
do  in  it,  mother." 

"  We're   all   going   to  Caversham,  . 
just  for  Whitsuntide  ;  and  we  partic- 
ularly want  you  to  come." 


"By  George,  no!  I  couldn't  do 
that." 

"  Ybu  haven't  heard  half.  Madame 
Melmotte  and  her  daughter  are  com- 
ing." 

"The  d—  they  are!"  ejaculated 
Dolly. 

"  Dolly,"  said  Sophia,  "  do  remem- 
ber where  you  are  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  will ;  and  I'll  remember, 
too,  where  I  won't  be.  I  won't  go  to 
Caversham  to  meet  old  Mother  Mel- 
motte." 

"My  dear  boy,"  continued  the 
mother,  "  do  you  know  that  Miss 
Melmotte  will  have  twenty  thousand 
a  year  the  day  she  marries ;  and 
that  in  all  probability  her  husband 
will  some  day  be  the  richest  man 
in  Europe  ?  " 

"Half  the  fellows  in  London  are 
after  her,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  be  one  of 
them  ?  " 

"  She  isn't  going  to  stay  in  the 
same  house  with  half  the  fellows  in 
London,"  suggested  Georgiana.  "  If 
you're  a  mind  to  try  it,  you'll  have  a 
chance  which  nobody  else  can  have 
just  at  present." 

"  But  I  haven't  any  mind  to  try  it. 
Good  gracious  me !  Oh,  dear  !  it  isn't 
at  all  in  my  way,  mother." 

"  I  knew  he  wouldn't,"  said  Geor- 
giana. 

"It  would  put  every  thing  so 
straight,"  said  Lady  Pomona. 

"  They'll  have  to  remain  crooked  if 
nothing  else  will  put  them  straight. 
There's  the  governor.  I  heard  his 
voice.  Now  for  a  row."  Then  Mr. 
Longestaffe  entered  the  room. 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Pomona, 
"here's  Adolphus  come  to  see  us." 
The  father  nodded  his  head  at  his 
son,  but  said  nothing.  "We  want 
him  to  stay  and  dine  j  but  he's  en- 
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"  Though  he  doesn't  know  where/' 
said  Sophia. 

"My  fellow  knows:  he  keeps  a 
book.  —  I've  got  a  letter,  sir,  ever  so 
long,  from  those  fellows  in  Lincoln's 
Inn.  They  want  me  to  come  and  see 
you  about  selling  something :  so  I've 
come.  It's  an  awful  bore,  because'  I 
don't  understand  any  thing  about  it. 
Perhaps  there  isn't  any  thing  to  be 
sold.  If  so,  I  can  go  away  again,  you 
know." 

"  You'd  better  come  with  me  into 
the  study,"  said  the  father.  "We 
needn't  disturb  your  mother  and  sis- 
ters about  business."  Then  the  squire 
led  the  way  out  of  the  room ;  and 
Dolly  followed,  making  a  woful  grim- 
ace at  his  sisters.  The  three  ladies 
sat  over  their  tea  for  about  half  an 
hour,  waiting,  —  not  the  result  of  the 
conference ;  for  with  that  they  did 
not  suppose  that  they  would  be  made 
acquainted,  —  but  whatever  signs  of 
good  or  evil  might  be  collected  from 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  the 
squire  when  he  should  return  to  them. 
Dolly  they  did  not  expect  to  see 
again,  —  probably  for  a  month.  He 
and  the  squire  never  did  come  to- 
gether without  quarrelling  ;  and,  care- 
less as  was  the  young  man  in  every 
other  respect,  he  had  hitherto  been 
obdurate  as  to  his  own  rights  in  any 
dealings  which  he  had  with  his  father. 
At  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  Mr. 
Longestaffe  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  at  once  pronounced  the 
doom  of  the  family.  "  My  dear,"  he 
said,  "  we  shall  not  return  from  Cav- 
ersham  to  London  this  year."  He 
struggled  hard  to  maintain  a  grand 
dignified  tranquillity  as  he  spoke ;  but 
his  voice  quivered  with  emotion. 

"  Papa ! "  screamed  Sophia. 

"My  dear,  you  don't  mean  it," 
said  Lady  Pomona. 

"Of    course    papa    doesn't    mean 


it,"  said  Georgiana,  rising  to  her 
feet. 

"  I  mean  it  accurately  and  certain- 
ly," said  Mr.  Longestaffe.  "We  go 
to  Caversham  in  about  ten  days ;  and 
we  shall  not  return  from  Caversham 
to  London  this  year." 

"  Our  ball  is  fixed,"  said  Lady  Po- 
mona. 

"'Then  it  must  be  unfixed."  So 
saying,  the  master  of  the  house  left 
the  drawing-room,  and  descended  to 
his  study. 

The  three  ladies,  when  left  to  de- 
plore their  fate,  expressed  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  very  strongly.  But 
the  daughters  were  louder  in  their 
anger  than  was  their  mother. 

"He  can't  really  mean  it,"  said 
Sophia. 

"He  does,"  said  Lady  Pomona, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"He  must  unmean  it  again,  that's 
all,"  said  Georgiana.  "  Dolly  has  said 
something  to  him  very  rough,  and  he 
resents  it  upon  us.  Why  did  he  bring 
us  up  at  .all,  if  he  means  to  take  us 
down  before  the  season  has  begun  ?  " 

"I  wonder  what  Adolphus  has  said 
to  him.  Your  papa  is  always  hard 
upon  Adolphus." 

"  Dolly  can  take  care  of  himself," 
said  Georgiana,  "  and  always  does  do 
so.  Dolly  does  not  care  for  us." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Sophia. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do, 
mamma.  You  mustn't  stir  from  this 
at  all.  You  must  give  up  going  to 
Caversham  altogether,  unless  he  prom- 
ises, to  bring  us  back.  I  won't  stir  — 
unless  he  has  me  carried  out  of  the 
house." 

"  My  dear,  I  couldn't  say  that  to 
him." 

"  Then  I  will.  To  go  and  be  buried 
down  in  that  old  place  for  a  whole 
year  with  no  one  near  us  but  the  rusty 
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old  bishop  and  Mr.  Carbury,  who  is 
rustier  still.  I  won't  stand  it !  There 
are  some  sorts  of  things  that  one  ought 
not  to  stand.  If  you  go  down,  I  shall 
stay  up  with  the  Prinieros.  Mrs. 
Primero  would  have  me,  I  know.  It 
wouldn't  be  nice,  of  course.  I  don't 
like  the  Primeros.  I  hate  the  Prime- 
ros.  Oh,  yes !  it's  quite  true  —  I  know 
that  as  well  as  you,  Sophia  —  they 
are  vulgar,  but  not  half  so  vulgar, 
mamma,  as  your  friend  Madame  Mel- 
motte." 

"That's  ill  natured,  Georgiana. 
She  is  not  a  friend  of  mine." 

"But  you're  going  to  have  her 
down  at  Caversham.  I  can't  think 
what  made  you  dream  of  going  to 
Caversham  just  now,  knowing,  as  you 
do,  how  hard  papa  is  to  manage." 

"Everybody  has  taken  to  going 
out  of  town  at  Whitsuntide,  my 
dear." 

"No,  mamma:  everybody  has  not. 
People  understand  too  well  the  trouble 
of  getting  up  and  down  for  that.  The 
Primeros  aren't  going  down.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life ! 
What  does  he  expect  is  to  become  of 
us  ?  If  he  wants  to  save  monej'-,  why 
doesn't  he  shut  Caversham  up  alto- 
gether, and  go  abroad?  Caversham 
costs  a  great  deal  more  than  is  spent 
in  London ;  and  it's  the  dullest  house, 
I  think,  in  all  England."  » 

The  family  party  in  Burton  Street, 
that  evening,  was  not  very  gay. 
Nothing  was  being  done:  and  they 
sat  gloomily  in  each  other's  company. 
Whatever  mutinous  resolutions  might 
be  formed  and  carried  out  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  they  were  not 
brought  forward  on  that  occasion. 
The  two  girls  were  quite  silent, 
and  would  not  speak  to  their  father ; 
and,  when  he  addressed  them,  they 
answered  simply  by  monosyllables. 
Lady  Pomona  was  ill,  and  sat  in  a 


corner  of  a  sofa,  wiping  her  eyes.  To 
her  had  been  imparted  up  stairs  the 
purport  of  the  conversation  between 
Dolly  and  his  father.  Dolly  had  re- 
fused to  consent  to  the  sale  of  Pick- 
ering, unless  half  the  produce  of  the 
sale  were  to  be  given  to  him  at  once. 
When  it  had  been  explained  to  him 
that  the  sale  would  be  desirable  in  order 
that  the  Caversham  property  might 
be  freed  from  debt,  which  Caversham 
property  would  eventually  be  his,  he 
replied  that  he,  also,  had  an  estate  of 
his  own  which  was  a  little  mortgaged, 
and  would  be  the  better  for  money. 
The  result  seemed  to  be,  that  Pick- 
ering could  not  be  sold ;  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Longestaffe 
had  determined  that  there  should  be 
no  more  London  expenses  that  year. 

The  girls,  when  they  got  up  to  go 
to  bed,  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  his 
head,  as  was  their  custom.  There 
was  very  little  show  of  affection  in 
the  kiss.  "  You  had  better  remember 
that  what  you  have  to  do  in  town 
must  be  done  this  week,"  he  said. 
They  heard  the  words,  but  marched  in 
stately  silence  out  of  the  room  with- 
out deigning  to  notice  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CARBURY    MANOR. 

"I  DON'T  think  it  quite  nice, 
mamma,  that's  all.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  go,  I 
must  go  with  you." 

"What  on  earth  can  be  more  natu- 
ral than  that  you  should  go  to  your 
own  cousin's  house  ?  " 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  mam- 
ma." 

"  It's  done  now,  my  dear ;  and  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  thing  at  all 
in  what  you  say." 
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This  little  conversation  arose  from 
Lady  Carbury's  announcement  to  her 
daughter,  of  her  intention  of  solicit- 
ing the  hospitality  of  Carbury  Manor 
for  the  Whitsun  week.  It  was  very 
grievous  to  Henrietta  that  she  should 
be  taken  to  the  house  of  a  man  who 
was  in  love  with  her,  even  though  he 
was  her  cousin ;  but  she  had  no  es- 
cape. She  could  not  remain  in  town 
by  herself;  nor  could  she  even  allude 
to  her  grievance  to  any  one  but  to  her 
mother.  Lady  Carbury,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  quite  safe  from  opposi- 
tion, had  posted  the  following  letter  to 
her  cousin,  before  she  spoke  to  her 
daughter :  — 

WELBECK  STREET,  24th  April,  18—. 

MY  DEAR  KOGER,  — 

We  know  how  kind  yon  are,  and  how 
sincere,  and  that,  if  what  I  am  going  to 
propose  doesn't  suit,  you'll  say  so  at  once. 
I  have  heen  working  very  hard,  -  -  too 
hard,  indeed;  and  I  feel  that  nothing  will 
do  me  so  much  real  good  as  getting  into 
the  country  for  a  day  or  two.  Would  you 
take  us  for  a  part  of  Whitsun  week?  We 
would  come  down  on  the  20th  May,  and 
stay  over  the  Sunday,  if  you  would  keep  us. 
Felix  says  he  would  run  down,  thoiigh  he 
would  not  trouble  you  for  so  long  a  tune 
as  we  talk  of  staying. 

I'm  sure  you  must  have  been  glad  to 
hear  of  his  being  put  upon  that  Great 
American  Kailway  Board  as  a  director.  It 
opens  a  new  sphere  of  life  to  him,  and  will 
enable  him  to  prove  that  he  can  make  him- 
self useful.  I  think  it  was  a  great  confi- 
dence to  place  in  one  so  young. 

Of  course,  you  will  say  so  at  once  if 
my  little  proposal  interferes  with  any  of 
your  plans;  but  you  have  been  so  very, 
very  kind  to  us,  that  I  have  no  scruple  in 
making  it. 

Henrietta  joins  with  me  in  kind  love. 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

MATILDA  CARBURY. 

There  was  much  in  this  letter  that 
disturbed  and  even  annoyed  Roger 
Carbury.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt 
that  Henrietta  should  not  be  brought 
to  his  house.  Much  as  he  loved  her, 
dear  as  her  presence  to  him  always 


was,  he  hardly  wished  to  have  her  at 
Carbury  unless  she  would  come  with 
a  resolution  to  be  its  future  mistress. 
In  one  respect  he  did  Lady  Carbury 
an  injustice.  He  knew  that  she  was 
anxious  to  forward  his  suit ;  and  he 
thought  that  Henrietta  was  being 
brought  to  his  house  with  that  object. 
He  had  not  heard,  that  the  great  heir- 
ess was  coming  into  his  neighborhood, 
and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  Lady 
Carbury's  scheme  in  that  direction. 
He  was,  too,  disgusted  by  the  ill- 
founded  pride  which  the  mother  ex- 
pressed at  her  son's  position  as  a 
director.  Roger  Carbury  did  not 
believe  in  the  railway.  He  did  not 
believe  in  Fisker,  nor  in  Melmotte, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  Board  gen- 
erally. Paul  Montague  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  his  advice  in  yielding  to 
the  seductions  of  Fisker.  The  whole 
thing  was  to  his  mind  false,  fraudu- 
lent, and  ruinous.  Of  what  nature 
could  be  a  company  which  should 
have  itself  directed  by  such  men  as 
Lord  Alfred  Grendall  and  Sir  Felix 
Carbury  ?  And  then  as  to  their 
great  chairman  —  did  not  everybody 
know,  in  spite  of  all  the  duchesses, 
that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  a  gigantic 
swindler  ?  Although  there  was  more 
than  one  immediate  cause  for  bitter- 
ness between  them,  Roger  loved  Paul 
Montague  well?>  and  could  not  bear 
with  patience  the  appearance  of  his 
friend's  name  on  such  a  list.  And 
now  he  was  asked  for  warm  congratu- 
lations because  Sir  Felix  Carbury  was 
one  of  the  Board.  He  did  not  know 
which  to  despise  most,  —  Sir  Felix 
for  belonging  to  such  a  Board,  or  the 
Board  for  having  such  a  director. 
"New  sphere  of  life  ! "  h-e  said  to  him- 
self. "The  only  proper  sphere  for 
them  all  would  be  Newgate." 

And    there   was    another   trouble. 
He    had    asked   Paul   Montague  to 
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come  to  Carbury  for  this  special  week, 
and  Paul  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
With  the  constancy  which  was  per- 
haps his  strongest  characteristic,  he 
clung  to  his  old  affection  for  the  man. 
He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  per- 
manent quarrel;  though  he  knew  that 
there  must  be  a  quarrel  if  the  man 
interfered  with  his  dearest  hopes. 
He  had  asked  him  down  to  Carbury, 
intending  that  the  name  of  Henrietta 
Carbury  should  not  be  mentioned 
between  them ;  and  now  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him  that  Henrietta  Carbury 
should  be  at  the  Manor  House  at  the 
very  time  of  Paul's  visit !  He  made 
up  his  mind  at  once  that  he  must 
tell  Paul  not  to  come. 

He  wrote  his  two  letters  at  once. 
That  to  Lady  Carbury  was  very  short. 
He  wou-ld  be  delighted  to  see  her  and 
Henrietta  at  the  time  named,  and 
would  be  very  glad  should  it  suit 
Felix  to  come  also.  He  did  not  say 
a  word  about  the  Board,  or  the  young 
man's  probable  usefulness  in  his  new 
sphere  of  life.  To  Montague  his  let- 
ter was  longer.  "It  is  always  best 
to  be  open  and  true,"  he  said.  "  Since 
you  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  you 
would  come  to  me,  Lady  Carbury  has 
proposed  to  visit  me  just  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  bring  her  daughter. 
After  what  has  passed  between  us,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  could  not  make 
you  both  welcome  here  together.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  me  to  have  to  ask  you 
to  postpone  your  visit ;  but  I  think 
you  will  not  accuse  me  of  a  want  of 
hospitality  towards  you."  Paul  wrote 
back  to  say  that  he  was  sure  that 
there  was  no  want  of  hospitality,  and 
that  he  would  remain  in  town. 

Suffolk  is  not  especially  a  pictur- 
esque county;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  scenery  round  Carbury  was  either 
grand  or  beautiful :  but  there  were 
little  prettinesses  attached  to  the 


house  itself  and  the  grounds  around 
it,  which  gave  it  a  charm  of  its  own. 
The  Carbury  River,  so  called,  — 
though  at  no  place  is  it  so  wide  but 
that  an  active  schoolboy  might  jump 
across  it,  —  runs,  or  rather  creeps,  into 
the  Waveney,  and  in  its  course  is 
robbed  by  a  moat  which  surrounds 
Carbury  Manor  House.  The  moat 
has  been  rather  a  trouble  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  especially  so  to  Koger, 
as,  in  these  days  of  sanitary  considera- 
tions, it  has  been  felt  necessary  either 
to  keep  it  clean  with  at  any  rate  mov- 
ing water  in  it,  or  else  to  fill  it  up, 
and  abolish  it  altogether.  That  plan 
of  abolishing  it  had  to  be  thought  of, 
and  was  seriously  discussed  about  ten 
years  since  :  but  then  it  was  decided 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  alto- 
gether alter  the  character  of  the 
house ;  would  destroy  the  gardens, 
and  would  create  a  waste  of  mud 
all  round  the  place,  which  it  would 
take  years  to  beautify,  or  even  to 
make  endurable.  And  then  an  im- 
portant question  had  been  asked  by 
an  intelligent  farmer  who  had  long 
been  a  tenant  on  the  property  :  "  Fill 
un  oop  ?  eh,  eh  !  Sooner  said  than 
doone,  squoire.  Where  be  the  stoof 
to  come  from  ?  "  The  squire,  there- 
fore, had  given  up  that  idea,  and, 
instead  of  abolishing  his  moat,  had 
made  it  prettier  than  ever.  The 
high  road  from  Bungay  to  Beccles  ran 
close  to  the  house,  —  so  close,  that  the 
gable-ends  of  the  building  were  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  the  breadth  of 
the  moat.  A  short  private  road,  not 
above  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  led 
to  the  bridge,  which  faced  the  front- 
door. The  bridge  was  old  and  high, 
wfth  sundry  architectural  pretensions, 
and  guarded  by  iron  gates  in  the  cen- 
tre, which,  however,  were  very  rarely 
closed.  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
front-door  there  was  a  sweep  of 
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ground  just  sufficient  for  the  turning 
of  a  carriage,  and  on  either  side  of 
this  the  house  was  brought  close  to 
the  water;  so  that  the  entrance  was 
in  a  recess,  or  irregular  quadrangle, 
of  which  the  bridge  and  moat  formed 
one  side.  At  the  back  of  the  house 
there  were  large  gardens  screened 
from  the  road  by  a  wall  ten  feet  nigh, 
in  which  there  were  yew-trees  and 
cypresses,  said  to  be  of  wonderful  an- 
tiquity. The  gardens  were  partly 
inside  the  moat,  but  chiefly  beyond 
them,  and  were  joined  by  two  bridges 
—  a  foot  bridge,  and  one  with  a  car- 
riage-way, —  and  there  was  another 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  house  far- 
thest from  the  road,  leading  from  the 
back-door  to  the  stables  and  farm- 
yard. 

The  house  itself  had  been  built  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  that 
which  we  call  Tudor  architecture  was 
giving  way  to  a  cheaper,  less  pictur- 
esque, though  perhaps  more  useful 
form.  But  Carbury  Manor  House, 
through  the  whole  county,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  Tudor  building. 
The  windows  were  long,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  low,  made  with  strong  mul- 
lions,  and  still  contained  small  old- 
fashioned  panes;  for  the  squire  had 
not  as  yet  gone  to  the  expense  of 
plate  glass.  There  was  one  high  bow- 
window,  which  belonged  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  which  looked  out  on  to  the 
gravel  sweep,  at  the  left  of  the  front- 
door as  you  entered  it.  All  the  other 
chief  rooms  faced  upon  the  garden. 
The  house  itself  was  built  of  a  stone 
that  had  become  buff,  or  almost  yellow, 
with  years,  and  was  very  pretty.  It 
was  still  covered  with  tiles,  as  were 
all  the  attached  buildings.  It  was 
only  two  stories  high,  except  at  the 
end  where  the  kitchens  were  placed 
and  the  offices,  which  thus  rose  above 
the  other  part  of  the  edifice.  The 


rooms  throughout  were  low,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  long  and  narrow,  with 
large  wide  fireplaces  and  deep  wain- 
scotings.  Taking  it  all  together,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was 
picturesque  rather  than  comfortable. 
Such  as  it  was,  its  owner  was  very 
proud  of  it,  with  a  pride  of  which 
he  never  spoke  to  any  one,  which  he 
endeavored  studiously  to  conceal,  but 
which  had  made  itself  known  to  all 
who  knew  him  well.  The  houses  of 
the  gentry  around  him  were  superior 
to  his  in  material  comfort  and  general 
accommodation  ;  but  to  none  of  them 
belonged  that  thoroughly  established 
look  of  old  county  position  which  be- 
longed to  Carbury.  Bundlesham, 
where  the  Primeros  lived,  was.  the 
finest  house  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty; but  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
built  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  was  surrounded  by  new  shrubs  and 
new  lawns,  by  new  walls  and  new 
outhouses,  and  savored  of  trade : 
so,  at  least,  thought  Roger  Carbury, 
though  he  never  said  the  words. 
Caversham  was  a  very  large  mansion, 
built  in  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  when  men  did  care  that  things 
about  them  should  be  comfortable, 
but  did  not  care  that  they  should  be 
picturesque.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  to  recommend  Caversham  but  its 
size.  Eardly  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Hepworths,  had,  as  a  park,  some  pre- 
tensions. Carbury  possessed  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  park ;  the  enclo- 
sures beyond  the  gardens  being  mere- 
ly so  many  home  paddocks.  But  the 
house  of  Eardly  was  ugly  and  bad. 
The  bishop's  palace  was  an  excellent 
gentleman's  residence ;  but  then  that, 
too,  was  comparatively  modern,  and 
had  no  peculiar  features  of  its  own. 
Now,  Carbury  Manor  House  was  pecu- 
liar, and  in  the  eyes  of  its  owner  was 
pre-eminently  beautiful. 
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It  often  troubled  him  to  think  what 
would  come  of  the  place  when  he  was 
gone.  He  was  at  present  forty  years 
old,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  healthy  a 
man  as  you  could  find  in  the  whole 
county.  Those  around  who  had  known 
him  as  he  grew  into  manhood  among 
them,  especially  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  still  regarded  him  as  a 
young  man.  They  spoke  of  him  at 
the  country  fairs  as  the  young  squire. 
When  in  his  happiest  moods,  he  could 
be  almost  a  boy;  and  he  still  had 
something  of  old-fashioned  boyish 
reverence  for  his  elders.  But  of  late 
there  had  grown  up  a  great  care  with- 
in his  breast,  —  a  care  which  does  not 
often,  perhaps,  in  these  days,  bear  so 
heavily  on  men's  hearts  as  it  used  to 
do.  He  had  asked  his  cousin  to  marry 
Inni, —  having  assured  himself  with 
certainty  that  he  did  love  her  better 
than  any  other  woman,  —  and  she 
had  declined.  She  had  refused  him 
more  than  once ;  and  he  believed  her 
implicitly  when  she  told  him  that  she 
could  not  love  him.  He  had  a  way 
of  believing  people,  especially  when 
such  belief  was  opposed  to  his  own 
interests  j  and  had  none  of  that  self- 
confidence  which  makes  a  man  think, 
that,  if  opportunity  be  allowed  him, 
lie  can  win  a  woman  even  in  spite  of 
herself.  But  if  it  were  fated  that  he 
should  not  succeed  with  Henrietta, 
then  —  so  he  felt  assured — -no  mar- 
riage would  now  be  possible  for  him. 
In  that  case  he  must  look  out  for  an 
heir,  and  could  regard  himself  simply 
as  a  stop-gap  among  the  Carburys. 
In  that  case  he  could  never  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  doing  the  best  he  could 
with  the  property  in  order  that  a  son 
of  his  own  might  enjoy  it. 

Now,  Sir  Felix  was  the  next  heir. 
Roger  was  hampered  by  no  entail, 
and  could  leave  every  acre  of  the 
property  as  he  pleased.  In  one  re- 


spect the  natural  succession  to  it  by 
Sir  Felix  would  generally  be  consid- 
ered fortunate.  It  had  happened  that 
a  title  had  been  won  in  a  lower  branch 
of  the  family,  and,  were  this  succes- 
sion to  take  place,  the  family  title  and 
the  family  property  would  go  togeth- 
er. No  doubt  to  Sir  Felix  himself 
such  an  arrangement  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  proper  thing  in  the  world, 
as  it  would  also  to  Lady  Carbury, 
were  it  not  that  she  looked  to  Carbury 
Manor  as  the  future  home  of  another 
child.  But  to  all  this  the  present 
owner  of  the  property  had  very  strong 
objections.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
thought  ill  of  the  baronet  himself,  — 
so  ill  as  to  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
that  no  good  could  come  from  that 
quarter,  —  but  he  thought  ill  also  of 
the  baronetcy  itself.  Sir  Patrick,  to 
his  thinking,  had  been  altogether  un- 
justifiable in  accepting  an  enduring 
title,  knowing  that  he  would  leave  be- 
hind him  no  property  adequate  for  i^s 
support.  A  baronet,  so  thought  Ro- 
ger Carbury,  should  be  a  rich  man, 
rich  enough  to  grace  the  rank  which 
he  assumed  to  wear.  A  title,  accord- 
ing to  Roger's  doctrine  on  such  sub- 
jects, could  make  no  man  a  gentleman, 
but,  if  improperly  worn,  might  de- 
grade a  man  who  would  otherwise  be 
a  gentleman.  He  thought  that  a 
gentleman  born  and  bred,  acknowl- 
edged as  such  without  doubt,  could 
not  be  made  more  than  a  gentleman 
by  all  the  titles  which  the  queen 
could  give.  With  these  old-fash- 
ioned notions  Roger  hated  the  title 
which  had  fallen  upon  a  branch  of  his 
family.  He  certainly  would  not  leave 
his  property  to  support  the  title  which 
Sir  Felix  unfortunately  possessed. 
But  Sir  Felix  was  the  natural  heir ; 
and  this  man  felt  himself  constrained, 
almost  as  by  some  divine  law,  to  see 
that  his  land  went  by  natural  descent. 
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Though  he  was  in  no  degree  fettered 
as  to  its  disposition,  he  did  not  pre- 
sume himself  to  have  more  than  a 
life-interest  in  the  estate.  It  was  his 
duty  to  see  that  it  went  from  Carbury 
to  Carbury  as  long  as  there  was  a 
Carbury  to  hold  it,  and  especially  his 
duty  to  see  that  it  should  go  from  his 
hands,  at  his  death,  unimpaired  in 
extent  or  value.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  himself  die  for  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years;  but, 
were  he  to  die,  Sir  Felix  would  un- 
doubtedly dissipate  the  acres,  and  then 
there  would  be  an  end  of  Carbury. 
But  in  such  case,  he,  B-oger  Carbury, 
would  at  any  rate  have  done  his  duty. 
He  knew  that  no  human  arrange- 
ments can  be  fixed,  let  the  care  in 
making  them  be  ever  so  great.  To 
his  thinking  it  would  be  better  that 
the  estate  should  be  dissipated  by  a 
Carbury  than  held  together  by  a 
stranger.  He  would  stick  to  the  old 
name  while  there  was  one  to  bear  it, 
and  to  the  old  family  while  a  member 
of  it  was  left.  So  thinking,  he  had 
already  made  his  will,  leaving  the  en- 
tire property  to  the  man  whom  of  all 
others  he  most  despised,  should  he 
himself  die  without  child. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  Lady  Carbury  was  expected, 
he  wandered  about  the  place,  think- 
ing of  all  this.  How  infinitely 
better  it  would  be  that  he  should 
have  an  heir  of  his  own !  How  won- 
derfully beautiful  would  the  world 
•be  to  him  if  at  last  his  cousin  would 
consent  to  be  his  wife  !  How  wearily 
insipid  must  it  be  if  no  such  consent 
could  be  obtained  from  her!  And 
then  he  thought  much  of  her  welfare 
too.  In  very  truth  he  did  not  like 
Lady  Carbury.  He  saw  through  her 
character,  judging  her  with  almost 
absolute  accuracy.  The  woman  was 
affectionate,  seeking  good  things  for 


others  rather  than  for  herself;  but 
she  was  essentially  worldly,  believing 
that  good  could  come  out  of  evil,  that 
falsehood  might  in  certain  conditions 
be  better  than  truth,  that  shams  and 
pretences  might  do  the  work  of  true 
service,  that  a  strong  house  might 
be  built  upon  the  sand.  It  was 
lamentable  to  him  that  the  girl  he 
loved  should  be  subjected  to  this 
teaching,  and  live  in  an  atmosphere 
so  burdened  with  falsehood.  Would 
not  the  touch  of  pitch  at  last  defile 
her?  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
believed  that  she  loved  Paul  Mon- 
tague; and  of  Paul  himself  he  was 
beginning  to  fear  evil.  What  but  a 
sham  could  be  a  man  who  consented 
to  pretend  to  sit  as  one  of  a  board 
of  directors  to  manage  an  enormous 
enterprise  with  such  colleagues  as 
Lord  Alfred  Grendall  and  Sir  Felix 
Carbury,  under  the  absolute  control 
of  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Augustus  Mel- 
motte?  Was  not  this  building  a 
house  upon  the  sand  with  a  ven- 
geance? What  a  life  it  would  be 
for  Henrietta  Carbury,  were  she  to 
marry  a  man  striving  to  become  rich 
without  labor  and  without  capital, 
and  who  might  one  day  be  wealthy, 
and  the  next  a  beggar,  —  a  city  ad- 
venturer, who  of  all  men  was  to  him 
the  vilest  and  most  dishonest !  He 
strove  to  think  well  of  Paul  Mon- 
tague; but  such  was  the  life  which 
he  feared  the  young  man  was  prepar- 
ing for  himself. 

•Then  he  went  into  the  house,  and 
wandered  up  through  the  rooms 
which  the  two  ladies  were  to  occupy. 
As  their  host,  a  host  without  a  wife 
or  mother  or  sister,  it  was  his  duty 
to  see  that  things  were  comforta- 
ble ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  have  been  so  careful,  had 
the  mother  been  coming  alone.  In 
the  smaller  room  of  the  two,  the 
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hangings  were  all  white,  and  the 
room  was  sweet  with  Mayflowers ; 
and  he  brought  a  white  rose  from  the 
hot-house,  and  placed  it  in  a  glass  on 
the  dressing-table.  Surely  she  would 
know  who  put  it  there. 

Then  he  stood  at  the  open  window, 
looking  down  upon  the  lawn,  gazing 
vacantly  for  half  an  hour,  till  he 
heard  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
before  the  front-door.  During  that 
half-hour  he  resolved  that  he  would 
try  again  as  though  there  had  as  yet 
been  no  repulse. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"YOU  SHOULD  REMEMBER  THAT  I 
AM  HIS  MOTHER." 

"  THIS  is  so  kind  of  you ! "  said 
Lady  Carbury,  grasping  her  cousin's 
hand  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage. 

"The  kindness  is  on  your  part/7 
said  Roger. 

"  I  felt  so  much  before  I  dared  to 
ask  yo-u  to  take  us !  But  I  did  so 
long  to  get  into  the  country,  and  I 
do  so  love  Carbury !  And  —  and  " — 

"Where  should  a  Carbury  go  to 
escape  from  London  smoke  but  to  the 
old  house?  I  am  afraid  Henrietta 
will  find  it  dull." 

"Oh,  no!'7  said  Hetta,  smiling. 
"You  ought  to  remember  that  I  am 
never  dull  in  the  country." 

"The  bishop  and  Mrs.  Yeld  are 
coming  here  to  dine  to-morrow, — 
and  the  Hepworths." 

"I  shall  be  so  glad  to  meet  the 
bishop  once  more  ! "  said  Lady  Car- 
bury. 

"  I  think  everybody  must  be  glad 
to  meet  him,  he  is  such  a  dear,  good 
fellow ;  and  his  wife  is  just  as  good. 
And  there  is  another  gentleman 
coming  whom  you  have  never  seen." 


"A  new  neighbor?" 
"Yes,  a  new  neighbor,  -—•  Father 
John  Barham,  who  has  come  to  Bec- 
cles  as  priest.  He  has  got  a  little 
cottage  about  a  mile  from  here,  in 
this  parish,  and  does  duty  both  at 
Beccles  and  Bungay.  I  used  to 
know  something  of  his  family." 
"  He  is  a  gentleman,  then  ?  " 
"Certainly  he  is  a  gentleman.  He 
took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and  then 
became  what  we  call  a  pervert,  and 
what  I  suppose  they  call  a  convert. 
He  has  not  got  a  shilling  in  the 
world  beyond  what  they  pay  him  as 
a  priest,  which,  I  take  it,  amounts  to 
about  as  much  as  the  wages  of  a  day- 
laborer.  He  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  was  absolutely  forced  to  buy 
second-hand  clothes." 

"  How  shocking !  "  said  Lady  Car- 
bury,  holding  up  her  hands. 

"He  didn't  seem  to  be  at  all 
shocked  at  telling  it.  We  have  got 
to  be  quite  friends." 

"  Will  the  bishop  like  to  meet  him?" 
"  Why  should  not  the  bishop  like 
to  meet  him  ?  I've  told  the  bishop 
all  about  him,  and  the  bishop  particu- 
larly wishes  to  know  him.  He  won't 
hurt  the  bishop.  But  you  and  Hetta 
will  find  it  very  dull." 

"I  sha'n't  find  it  dull,  Mr.  Car- 
bury,"  said  Henrietta. 

"  It  was  to  escape  from  the  eternal 
parties  that  we  came  down  here," 
said  Lady  Carbury.  She  had,  never- 
theless, been  anxious  to  hear  what 
guests  were  expected  at  the  I\Ianor 
House.  Sir  Felix  had  promised  to 
come  down  on  Saturday,  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  on  Monday ;  and 
Lady  Carbury  had  hoped  that  some 
visiting  might  be  arranged  between 
Caversham  and  the  Manor  House,  so 
that  her  son  might  have  the  full 
advantage  of  his  closeness  to  Marie 
Melmotte. 
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"  I  have  asked  the  Longestaffes  for 
Monday,"  said  Eoger. 

"  They  are  down  here  then  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  arrived  yesterday. 
There  is  always  a  flustering  breeze 
in  the  air,  and  a  perturbation  gener- 
ally through  the  county,  when  they 
come  or  go ;  and  I  think  I  perceived 
the  effects  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. They  won't  come,  I  dare  say." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  They  never  do.  They  have,  prob- 
ably, a  house  full  of  guests,  and  they 
know  that  my  accommodation  is  lim- 
ited. I've  no  doubt  they'll  ask  us  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  j  and,  if  you 
like,  we  will  go." 

"  I  know  they  are  to  have  guests," 
said  Lady  Carbury. 

"What  guests?" 

"The  Melmottes  are  coming  to 
them."  Lady  Carbury,  as  she  made 
the  announcement,  felt  that  her 
voice  and  countenance  and  self-pos- 
session were  failing  her,  and  that  she 
could  not  mention  the  thing  as  she 
would  any  matter  that  was  indifferent 
to  her. 

"  The  Melmottes  coming  to  Cavers- 
ham  ! "  said  Roger,  looking  at  Hen- 
rietta, who  blushed  with  shame  as 
she  remembered  that  she  had  been 
brought  into  her  lover's  house  solely 
in  order  that  her  brother  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Marie  Mel- 
motte  in  the  country. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Madame  Melmotte  told 
me.  I  take  it  they  are  very  inti- 
mate." 

"Mr.  Longestaffe  ask  the  Mel- 
mottes to  visit  him  at  Caversham ! " 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  should  almost  as  soon  have  be- 
lieved that  I  myself  might  have  been 
induced  to  ask  them  here." 

"  I  fancy,  Boger,  that  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe does  want  a  little  pecuniary 
assistance." 


"  And  he  condescends  to  get  it  in 
this  way !  I  suppose  it  will  make  no 
difference  soon  whom  one  knows,  and 
whom  one  doesn't.  Things  aren't  as 
they  were,  of  course,  and  never  will 
be  again.  Perhaps  it's  all  for  the 
better:  I  won't  say  it  isn't.  But  I 
should  have  thought  that  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Longestaffe  might  have  kept 
such  another  man  as  Mr.  Melmotte 
out  of  his  wife's  drawing-room." 
Henrietta  became  redder  than  ever. 
Even  Lady  Carbury  flushed  up,  as 
she  remembered  that  Boger  Carbury 
knew  that  she  had  taken  her  daugh- 
ter to  Madame  Melmotte's  ball.  He 
thought  of  this  himself  as  soon  as  the 
words  were  spoken,  and  then  tried  to 
make  some  half  apology.  "  I  don't 
approve  of  them  in  London,  you 
know;  but  I  think  they  are  very 
much  worse  in  the  country." 

Then  there  was  a  movement.  The 
ladies  were  shown  into  their  rooms, 
and  Boger  again  went  out  into  the 
garden.  He  began  to  feel  that  he 
understood  it  all.  Lady  Carbury  had 
come  down  to  his  house  in  order  that 
she  might  be  near  the  Melmottes. 
There  was  something  in  this  which 
he  felt  it  difficult  not  to  resent.  It 
was  for  no  love  of  him  that  she  was 
there.  He  had  felt  that  Henrietta 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  to 
his  house ;  but  he  could  have  forgiven 
that,  because  her  presence  there  was 
a  charm  to  him.  He  could  have  for- 
given that,  even  while  he  was  think- 
ing that  her  mother  had  brought  her 
there  with  the  object  of  disposing  of 
her.  If  it  were  so,  the  mother's  ob- 
ject would  be  the  same  as  his  own, 
and  such  a  manoeuvre  he  could  par- 
don, though  he  could  not  approve. 
His  self-love  had  to  some  extent  been 
gratified.  But  now  he  saw  that  he 
and  his  house  had  been  simply  used  in 
order  that  a  vile  project  of  marrying 
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two  vile  people  to  each  other  might 
be  furthered. 

As  he  was  thinking  of  all  this, 
Lady  Carhury  came  out  to  him  in  the 
garden.  She  had  changed  her  travel- 
ling-dress, and  made  herself  pretty, 
as  she  well  knew  how  to  do.  And 
now  she  dressed  her  face  in  her 
sweetest  smiles.  Her  mind,  also,  was 
full  of  the  Melmottes  ;  and  she  wished 
to  explain  to  her  stern,  unbending 
cousin  all  the  good  that  might  come 
to  her  and  hers  by  an  alliance  with 
the  heiress.  "  I  can  understand, 
Roger,"  she  said,  taking  his  arm, 
"  that  you  should  not  like  those  peo- 
ple." 

"  What  people  ?  " 

"  The  Melmottes." 

"  I  don't  dislike  them.  How 
should  I  dislike  people  that  I  never 
saw  ?  I  dislike  those  who  seek  their 
society  simply  because  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  rich." 

"  Meaning  me." 

"No,  not  meaning  you.  I  don't 
dislike  you,  as  you  know  very  well ; 
though  I  do  dislike  the  fact  that  you 
should  run  after  these  people.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Longestaffes  then." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  my  friend,  that 
I  run  after  them  for  my  own  gratifi- 
cation ?  Do  you  think  that  I  go  to 
their  house  because  I  find  pleasure 
in  their  magnificence  ;  or  that  I  follow 
them  down  here  for  any  good  that 
they  will  do  me  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  follow  them  at  all." 

"  I  will  go  back  if  you  bid  me ;  but 
I  must  first  explain  what  I  mean. 
You  know  my  son's  condition,  —  bet- 
ter, I  fear,  than  he  does  himself." 
Roger  nodded  assent  to  this,  but  said 
nothing.  "What  is  he  to  do?  The 
only  chance  for  a  young  man  in  his 
position  is  that  he  should  marry  a 
girl  with  money.  He  is  good-look- 
ing :  you  can't  deny  that." 
20 


"  Kature  has  done  enough  for 
him." 

"  We  must  take  him  as  he  is.  He 
was  put  into  the  army  very  young, 
and  was  very  young  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  his  own  small  for- 
tune. He  might  have  done  better; 
but  how  many  young  men  placed  in 
such  temptations  do  well  ?  As  it  is, 
he  has  nothing  left." 

"  I  fear  not." 

"And  therefore  is  it  not  imperative 
that  he  should  marry  a  girl  with 
money  ?  " 

"  I  call  that  stealing  a  girl's  money, 
Lady  Carbury." 

"  0  Roger  !  how  hard  you  are  !  " 

"  A  man  must  be  hard  or  soft : 
which  is  best  ?  " 

"  With  women  I  think  that  a  little 
softness  has  the  most  effect.  I  want 
to  make  you  understand  this  about 
the  Melmottes.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  girl  will  not  marry  Felix  un- 
less she  love? him." 

".But  does  he  love  her  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  not  ?  Is  a  girl  to 
be  debarred  from  being  loved  because 
she  has  money  ?  Of  course  she  looks 
to  be  married ;  and  why  should  she  not 
have  Felix  if  she  likes  him  best  ? 
Cannot  you  sympathize  with  my  anx- 
iety so  to  place  him  that  he  shall  not 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  name  and  to  the 
family?" 

"We  had  better  not  talk  about  the 
family,  Lady  Carbury." 

"  But  I  think  so  much  about  it !  " 

"  You  will  never  get  me  to  say  that 
I  think  the  family  will  be  benefited 
by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Melmotte.  I  look  upon  him  as 
dirt  in  the  gutter.  To  me,  in  my  old- 
fashioned  way,  all  his  money,  if  he 
has  it,  can  make  no  difference.  When 
there  is  a  question  of  marriage/people 
at  any  rate  should  know  something  of 
each  other.  Who  knows  any  thing 
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of  this  man  ?  Who  can  be  sure  that 
she  is  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  He  would  give  her  her  fortune 
when  she  married." 

"  Yes,  it  all  comes  to  that.  Men 
say  opetily  that  he  is  an  adventurer 
and  a  swindler.  No  one  pretends  to 
think  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  There 
is  a  consciousness  among  all  who 
speak  of  him  that  he  amasses  his 
money  not  by  honest  trade,  but  by  un- 
known tricks,  as  does  a  card-sharper. 
He  is  one  whom  we  would  not  admit 
into  our  kitchens,  much  less  to  our 
tables,  on  the  score  of  his  own  merits ; 
but,  because  he  has  learned  the  art  of 
making  money,  we  not  only  put  up 
with  him,  but  settle  upon  his  carcass 
as  so  many  birds  of  prey." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Felix  should 
not  marry  the  girl,  even  if  they  love 
each  other?" 

He  shook  his  head  in  disgust,  feel- 
ing sure  that  any  idea  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man  was  a  sham 
and  a  pretence,  not  only  as  regarded 
him,  but  also  his  mother.  He  could 
not  quite  declare  this  ;  and  yet  he  de- 
sired that  she  should  understand  that 
he  thought  so.  "  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  about  it,"  he  continued.  "  Had 
it  gone  on  in  London,  I  should  have 
said  nothing.  It  is  no  affair  of  mine. 
When  I  am  told  that  the  girl  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  such  a  house  as  Cav- 
ersham,  and  that  Felix  is  coming  here 
in  order  that  he  may  be  near  to  his 
prey,  and  when  I  am  asked  to  be  a 
party  to  the  thing,  I  can  only  say 
what  I  think.  Your  son  would  be 
welcome  to  my  house,  because  he  is 
your  son  and  my  cousin,  little  as  I 
approve  his  mode  of  life  ;  but  I  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  chosen  some 
other  place  for  the  work  that  he  has 
on  hand." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Roger,  we  will  re- 
turn to  London'.  I  shall  find  it  hard 


to   explain   to  Hetta;     but  we   will 
go." 

"  No,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  that." 

"  But  you  have  said  such  hard 
things  !  How  are  we  to  stay  ?  You 
speak  of  Felix  as  though  he  were  all 
bad."  She  looked  at  him,  hoping  to 
get  from  him  some  contradiction  of 
this,  some  retractation,  some  kindly 
word ;  but  it  was  what  he  did  think, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  say.  She  could 
bear  much.  She  was  not  delicate  as 
to  censure  implied  or  even  expressed. 
She  had  endured  rough  usage  before, 
and  was  prepared  to  endure  more. 
Had  he  found  fault  with  herself,  or 
with  Henrietta,  she  would  have  put 
up  with  it  for  the  sake  of  benefits  to 
come ;  would  have  forgiven  it  the 
more  easily  because,  perhaps,  it  might 
not  have  been  deserved:  but  for  her 
son  she  was  prepared  to  fight.  If  she 
did  not  defend  him,  who  would  ?  "I 
am  grieved,  Roger,  that  we  should 
have  troubled  you  with  our  visit ;  but 
I  think  that  we  had  better  go.  You 
are  very  harsh,  and  it  crushes  me." 

"  I  have  not  meant  to  be  harsh." 

"  You  say  that  Felix  is  seeking  for 
his  —  prey,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
brought  here  to  be  near  —  his  prey. 
What  can  be  more  harsh  than  that? 
At  any  rate,  you  should  remember  that 
I  am  his  mother." 

She  expressed  her  sense  of  injury 
very  well.  Roger  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  to  think  that 
he  had  spoken  unkind  words.  And  yet 
he  did  not  know  how  to  recall  them. 
"  If  I  have  hurt  you,  I  regret  it  much." 

"Of  course  you  have  hurt  me.  I 
think  I  will  go  in  now.  How  very 
hard  the  world  is  !  I  came  here  think- 
ing to  find  peace  and  sunshine,  and 
there  has  come  a  storm  at  once." 

"You  asked  me  about  the  Mel- 
mottes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak. 
You  cannot  think  that  I  meant  to 
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offend  you."  They  walked  on  in 
silence  till  they  had  reached  the  door 
leading  from  the  garden  into  the 
house,  and  here  he  stopped  her.  "If 
I  have  been  over  hot  with  you,  let  me 
beg  your  pardon."  She  smiled  and 
bowed ;  but  her  smile  was  not  one  of 
forgiveness  ;  and  then  she  essayed  to 
pass  on  into  the  house.  "  Pray  do  not 
speak  of  going,  Lady  Carbury." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  to  my  room  now. 
My  head  aches  so  that  I  can  hardly 
stand." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  — 
about  six,  —  and,  according  to  his 
daily  custom,  he  should  have  gone 
round  to  the  offices  to  see  his  men  as 
they  came  from  their  work ;  but  he 
stood  still  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
spot  where  Lady  Carbury  had  left 
him,  and  went  slowly  across  the  lawn 
to  the  bridge,  and  there  seated  him- 
self on  the  parapet.  Could  it  really 
be  that  she  meant  to  leave  his  house 
in  anger,  and  to  take  her  daughter 
with  her  ?  Was  it  thus  that  he  was 
to  part  with  the  one  human  being  in 
the  world  that  he  loved  ?  He  was  a 
man  who  thought  much  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  feeling  that  a  man  in 
his  own  house  was  bound  to  exercise  a 
courtesy  towards  his  guests  sweeter, 
softer,  more  gracious,  than  the  world 
required  elsewhere.  And  of  all  guests 
those  of  his  own  name  were  the  best 
entitled  to  such  courtesy  at  Carbury. 
He  held  the  place  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  others.  But  if  there  were  one 
among  all  others  to  whom,  the  house 
should  be  a  house  of  refuge  from  care, 
not  an  abode  of  trouble ;  on  whose 
behalf,  were  it  possible,  he  would  make 
the  very  air  softer,  and  the  flowers 
sweeter,  than  their  wont ;  to  whom  he 
would  declare,  were  such  words  possi- 
ble to  his  tongue,  that  of  him  and  of 
his  house,  and  of  all  things  there,  she 
was  the  mistress,  whether  she  would 


condescend  to  love  him  or  no,  —  that 
one  was  his  cousin  Hetta.  And  now 
he  had  been  told  by  his  guest  that  he 
had  been  so  rough  to  her,  that  she  and 
her  daughter  must  return  to  London. 

And  he  could  not  acquit  hiinself. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  rough.  He 
had  said  very  hard  words.  It  was 
true  that  he  could  not  have  expressed 
his  meaning  without  hard  words,  nor 
have  repressed  his  meaning  without 
self-reproach.  But  in  his  present 
mood  he  could  not  comfort  himself  by 
justifying  himself.  She  had  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  Felix  was  her  son ;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  had  acted  well  the  part  of 
an  outraged  mother.  His  heart  was 
so  soft,  that,  though  he  knew  the 
woman  to  be  false  and  the  son  to  be 
worthless,  he  utterly  condemned  him- 
self. Look  where  he  would,  there  was 
no  comfort.  When  he  had  sat  half 
an  hour  upon  the  bridge,  he  turned 
towards  the  house  to  dress  for  dinner, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  an  apolo- 
gy, if  any  apology  might  be  accepted. 
At  the  door,  standing  in  the  doorway 
as  though  waiting  for  him,  he  met  his 
cousin  Hetta.  She  had  on  her  bosom 
the  rose  he  had  placed  in  her  room ; 
and  as  he  approached  her  he  thought 
that  there  was  more  in  her  eyes  of 
graciousness  towards  him  than  he  had 
ever  seen  there  before. 

"Mr.  Carbury,"  she  said,  "mamma 
is  so  unhappy  !  " 

"  I  fear  that  I  have  offended  her." 

"  It  is  not  that,  but  that  you  should 
be  so  —  so  angry  about  Felix." 

"  I  am  vexed  with  myself  that  I 
have  vexed  her,  —  more  vexed  than 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  She  knows  how  good  you  are." 

"  No,  I'm  not.  I  was  very  bad  just 
now.  She  was  so  offended  with  me, 
that  she  talked  of  going  back  to  Lon- 
don." He  paused  for  her  to  speak ; 
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but  Hetta  had  no  words  ready  for  the 
moment.  "  I  should  be  wretched  in- 
deed, if  you  and  she  were  to  leave  my 
house  in  anger/7 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  do  that." 

«  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  angry.  I  should  never 
dare  to  be  angry  with  you.  I  only 
wish  that  Felix  would  be  better.  They 
say  that  young  men  have  to  be  bad, 
and  that  they  do  get  to  be  better  as 
they  grow  older.  He  is  something  in 
the  city  now,  a  director  they  call  him  ; 
and  mamma  thinks  that  the  work  will 
be  of  service  to  him."  Roger  could 
express  no  hope  in  this  direction,  or 
even  look  as  though  he  approved  of 
the  directorship.  "  I  don't  see  why 
he  should  not  try,  at  any  rate." 

"  Dear  Hetta,  I  only  wish  he  were 
like  you-." 

"  Girls  are  so  different,  you  know." 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening, 
long  after  dinner,  that  he  made  his 
apology  in  form  to  Lady  Carbury ;  but 
he  did  make  it,  and  at  last  it  was 
accepted.  "  I  think  I  was  rough  to 
ypu,  talking  about  Felix,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  You  were  energetic,  that  was  all." 

"  A  gentleman  should  never  be 
rough  to  a  lady,  and  a  man  should 
never  be  rough  to  his  own  guests.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me."  She 
answered  him  by  putting  out  her 
hand,  and  smiling  on  him  ;  and  so  the 
quarrel  was  over. 

Lady  Carbury  understood  the  full 
extent  of  her  triumph,  and  was  enabled 
by  her  disposition  to  use  it  thoroughly. 
Felix  might  now  come  down  to  Car- 
bury,  and  go  over  from  thence  to  Cav- 
ersham, and  prosecute  his  wooing,  and 
the  master  of  Carbury  could  make  no 
further  objection.  And  Felix,  if  he 
would  come,  would  not  now  be  snubbed. 
Roger  would  understand  that  he  was 
constrained  to  courtesy  by  the  former 


severity  of  his  language.  Such  points 
as  these  Lady  Carbury  never  missed. 
He  understood  it  too  ;  and  though 
he  was  soft  and  gracious  in  his  bear- 
ing, endeavoring  to  make  his  house  as 
pleasant  as  he  could  to  his  two  guests, 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  cheated  out 
of  his  undoubted  right  to  disapprove 
of  all  connection  with  the  Melmottes. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  there 
came  a  note  —  or  rather  a  bundle  of 
notes  —  from  Caversham.  That  ad- 
dressed to  Roger  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Lady  Pomona  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Longestaffe  party  were 
prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  of 
dining  at  Carbury  Hall  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  house  full  of  guests. 
Lady  Pomona  hoped  that  Mr.  Carbury 
and  his  relatives,  who,  Lady  Pomona 
heard,  were  with  him  at  the  Hall, 
would  do  the  Longestaffes  the  pleasure 
of  dining  at  Caversham  either  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday  following,  as 
might  best  suit  the  Carbury  plans. 
That  was  the  purport  of  Lady  Pomo- 
na's letter  to  Roger  Carbury.  Then 
there  were  cards  of  invitation  for  Lady 
Carbury  and  her  -daughter,  and  also 
for  Sir  Felix. 

Roger,  as  he  read  his  own  note, 
handed  the  others  over  to  Lady  Car- 
bury,  and  then  asked  her  what  she 
would  wish  to  have  done.  The  tone 
of  his  voice,  as  he  spoke,  grated  on 
her  ear,  as  there  was  something  in  it 
of  his  former  harshness ;  but  she 
knew  how  to  use  her  triumph.  "  I 
should  like  to  go,"  she  said. 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  go,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  sending  you  over.  You 
must  answer  at  once,  because  their 
servant  is  waiting." 

"  Monday  will  be  best,"  she  said ; 
"  that  is,  if  nobody  is  coming  here." 

"  There  will  be  nobody  here." 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  say  that  I 
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and  Hetta  —  and  Felix,  will  accept  is  very  good  of  you  to  let  us  go,  and 

their  invitation."  to  send  us." 

"  I  can  make  no  suggestion,"  said  "  Of  course  you  will  do  here  just  as 

Roger,  thinking  how  delightful  it  you  please,"  he  replied.  But  there 

would  be  if  Henrietta  could  remain  was  still  that  tone  in  his  voice  which 

with  him,  how  objectionable  it  was  Lady  Carbury  feared.  A  quarter  of 

that  Henrietta  should  be  taken  to  an  hour  later,  the  Caversham  servant 

Caversham  to  meet  the  Melmottes.  was  on  his  way  home  with  two  letters, 

Poor  Hetta  herself  could  say  — the  one  from  Roger,  expressing  his 

nothing.  She  certainly  did  not  regret  that  he  could  not  accept  Lady 

wish  to  meet  the  Melmottes,  nor  did  Pomona's  invitation  ;  and  the  other 

she  wish  to  dine  alone  with  her  from  Lady  Carbury,  declaring  that  she 

cousin  Roger.  and  her  son  and  daughter  would  have 

"  That  will  be  best,"  said  Lady  Car-  great  pleasure  in  dining  at  Caversham 

bury  after  a  moment's  thought.  "It  on  the  Monday. 


THE  WINGED  VICTORY. 

"  Animula,  vagula,  blandula."  —  HADRIAN. 

[Upon  the  rocky  platform  at  Athens  from  which  rises  the  Parthenon,  but  at  the  extremity  overlooking 
Salamis,  is  the  small  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory.  It  consists  but  of  a  little  enclosure  no  larger 
than  a  common  room.  In  its  centre  stood  the  statue  of  Victory,  made  wingless  to  imply  that  it  never 
should  desert  Athens.  Around  it,  on  the  walls,  was  a  belt  of  winged  Victories  in  high  relief.  The  wingless 
Victory  was  personal  to  Athens ;  but  the  Victories  with  wings  we  may  suppose  the  conquests  in  art, 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  which  from  Athens  flew  everywhere,  bearing  the  seeds  of  the  world's  cul- 
ture.] 

I. 

THINK  ye  the  grave  shall  truth  imprison  ? 

Behold !  the  Lord  of  life  is  risen. 

Why  kneel  ye  there  beside  that  grave, 

Empty  of  him  who  came  to  save  ? 

Why  worship  where  the  light  is  gone, 

Nor  know  behind  you  mounts  the  dawn  ? 

The  living  flower  from  heaven  which  fell 

Ye  wear,  an  iron  manacle. 

Salute  not  the  dead  truth  which  lies 

Lost  in  the  cloudy  centuries :    . 

Its  withering  chrysalis  is  there, 

But  Psyche  winged  exults  in  air. 

O'er  Horeb  now  the  sky  is  mute ; 

On  Sinai  burns  no  prophet's  foot ; 

Its  flameless  bush  beholds  the  God 

Pass  on,  and  voiceless  leave  its  sod. 

Pallas,  her  choral  maidens  gone, 

Weeps  o'er  her  crumbling  Parthenon  ; 

The  flame  which  shaped  each  Pyramid 

The  desert  waste  of  years  has  hid: 

It  lies  a  silent,  smoldered  brand, 

Cold  in  its  winding-sheet  of  sand.  „ 
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II. 

Why  cower  ye  there  by  outworn  creeds  ? 
Why  clothe  your  soul  in  faded  weeds  ? 
Up  !  where  the  morning  land  displays 
Its  splendors  through  the  auroral  haze, 
And  quivers  in  its  jewelled  fire, 
The  city  of  the  world's  desire. 
There  our  sky  brethren  build  our  hope, 
And  cast  the  future's  horoscope ; 
There  broods  the  hour  which  promises 
Fulfilment  to  the  eye  which  sees 
The  climbing  birthday  of  the  skies,  — 
Of  larger  love  and  clearer  sight. 
And  earth  made  spiritually  bright, 
Where  shining  ones  unsoiled  shall  tend 
Our  steps,  and  with  our  being  blend ; 
And  that  loved  day  by  saints  foreseen 
Towards  us  out  of  heaven  shall  lean. 

III. 

The  new  birth,  and  the  passing  hour 
Of  false  and  transitory  power, 
The  coming  and  the  dying  thought, 
On  looms  unseen  by  love  is  wrought. 
The  hand  that  wrote  the  words  of  fate 
On  walls  of  Babylon  the  great 
Yet  points  in  palaces  of  kings 
The  secret  influence  of  things, 
Till  dreams  by  fond  ambition  nursed 
Sleep  unfulfilled  at  Chiselhurst. 
Still  where  the  weird  monitions  sound, 
The  gaping  soothsayers  surround, 
Forbidding  as  did  France's  king 
The  miracle's  accomplishing. 

IV. 

Here,  when  man's  vision  bursts  in  flower, 
Stoops  the  swift  Proteus  of  the  hour : 
Its  tears  have  fed,  its  fingers  twine, 
The  tendrils  of  the  plant  divine ; 
Its  breath  shall  bear  the  winged  seeds 
Through  other  worlds  and  future  creeds. 
In  our  free  West,  where  Truth  can  rise 
Unchallenged  to  the  welcoming  skies, 
It  midway  meets  the  succoring  host 
Come  glancing  from  the  immortal  coast, 
Their  jubilee  in  triumph  rings, 
Its  guard  a  myriad  shadowy  wings ; 
And  bridal  peals  the  spirit  hears 
Mix  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

T.  G.  A. 
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WHY  is  it  so  easy  for  the  animal 
to  toil  ?  and  why  is  it  so  hard  for 
man?  Man  can  plant  a  seed. 
While  the  whole  universe  moves  in 
an  even  round  of  development,  fol- 
lowing fixed  laws  which  shape  the 
oak-leaf  a  thousand  years  before  its 
birth,  he  can  step  outside  the  track, 
and  make  a  way  for  himself.  The 
little  territory  which  divides  the  hu- 
man from  the  brute  world,  man  ad- 
ministers. Though  you  compress  all 
actions  into  forces  following  lines  of 
least  resistance,  he  can  overbalance 
the  resistance.  He  can  turn  right  or 
left,  he  can  lap  one  change  on  another, 
driving  a  generation  into  a  new  des- 
tiny ;  while  the  animal  repeats  himself 
as  the  law  prescribes. 

Man  cannot  finally  destroy ;  but  he 
can  create.  The  shoveller  cannot 
make  the  gravel  more  or  less,  cannot 
prevent  its  seeking  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  again  j  but  he  can  direct  it : 
he  can  put  a  new  face  on  the  time- 
worn  earth.  The  germ  of  the  change 
dwells  not  in  the  earth,  but  in  his 
restless  brain.  If  he  could  invent 
enough,  his  hand  would  never  tire, 
his  work  would  never  become  toil. 

These  two  principles,  which  make 
labor  creative  on  the  one  side,  and  re- 
peating or  toiling  on  the  other,  under- 
lie all  the  disputes  which  labor  or 
laborers  have  had  or  will  have.  It 
is  delightful  to  create :  it  is  hard  to 
toil.  Every  toiler  cannot  create  ;  nor 
can  the  individual  seed-planters  dig 
their  own  gardens,  nor  cultivate  their 
growing  plants.  They  have  associ- 
ated themselves  together ;  and  society 
has  invented  a  system  of  exchange, 
in  the  effort  to  satisfy  both  parties, 
and?  above  all,  to  forward  its  own 


great  ends  of  progress.  Jt  says  to 
the  shoveller,  "  Learn  to  dig.  That  is 
all  we  require  of  your  brain.  Let 
that  sleep,  if  you  will;  but  of  your 
hands  we  require  constant  repetition 
of  the  few  ideas  your  mind  holds. 
That  is  your  part.  We  cannot  allow 
you  to  create  any  further  than  to 
learn  the  process.  But  on  our  part, 
if  you  will  toil  steadily,  if  you  will 
bring  all  the  patience  of  your  nature 
to  a  constant  manual  effort,  we  will 
give  you  in  exchange  a  mighty  wea- 
pon,—  a  weapon  which  you  can  change 
at  will  into  all  other  weapons.  The 
current  value  whicli  you  receive  for 
your  toil  in  your  hours  of  ease  will 
buy  you  all  kinds  of  delight.  Then 
you  can  create.  The  narrow  life  which 
toil  compels,  you  can  extend  into  all 
forms  of  sense  or  intelligence  which 
you  are  capable  of." 

Under  this  system,  society  advances 
rapidly.  That  form  of  wealth  we 
term  capital  accumulates  in  certain 
centres.  Just  as  the  brain  sends  out 
its  nervous  forces,  not  only  in  lines  of 
direct  action,  but  also  through  knots, 
or  ganglions,  of  reserved  nerve-power ; 
so  the  spirit  of  society  uses  its  power. 
This  power  is  in  labor.  Capital  is  a 
twisted  knot  of  labor,  which  waits  for 
the  social  impulse  which  shall  set  it 
in  motion  again  for  a  further  effort. 
The  holders  of  capital  sustain  it;  but 
they, give  it  no  new  vitality  so  long 
as  they  hold  it.  The  moment  they 
would  put  it  in  motion,  they  ap- 
peal to  labor;  and  the  laborer,  tak- 
ing up  this  reserve  of  force,  strikes 
with  cumulating  strength,  not  only 
for  his  own,  but  the  society's  ad- 
vantage. 

The  mere  capitalist  keeps  this  good 
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in  a  dormant  state.  It  is  seldom  in  a 
new  country  that  any  individual  is 
simply  a  capitalist;  though  there  must 
always  be  a  number  of  persons  who 
own  and  cannot  use  capital.  Between 
the  two  parties,  there  are  constantly 
playing  back  and  forth  an  order  of 
men  whom  we  will  term  "capitalizers." 
They  may  or  may  not  be  capitalists : 
they  must  always  be  laborers,  as  we 
have  denned  above.  The  two  divis- 
ions into  which  we  have  cast  labor 
affect  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  affect  the  laborer  who  is  usually 
called  manual.  They  begin  with  a 
mental  and  creative  effort.  This  at 
once  interests  society,  which  is  always 
seeking  such  inventive  ideas,  receives 
them  quickly,  and  rewards  them  lib- 
erally. It  is  not  enougli  .to  invent : 
the  capitalizer  must  do.  He  must  re- 
peat his  process,  just  as  Nature  repeats 
her  oak-leaves,  to  make  it  useful  to 
society,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  great 
number  of  individuals. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  repeat,  he 
begins  to  toil,  and  is  a  laborer  of  the 
same  kind  as  our  navvy  with  his 
shovel.  This  principle  has  a  wide 
reach,  stretching  into  all  departments 
of  human  activity,  manual,  intellect* 
ual,  spiritual.  A.  man  is  not  suffered 
to  leave  his  kind  for  a  long  time,  or 
for  many  efforts.  The  territory  which 
he  pioneers  must  be  subdued  by  a 
number  of  persons  working  together. 
Without  the  army,  the  leader  could 
advance  only  a  little  way. 

As  we  said,  they  need  not  be  cap- 
italists ;  but  they  must  have  the  entire 
confidence  of  capital.  The  capital- 
jzer  —  he  may  be  in  any  department, 
a  merchant,  mechanic,  navigator, 
journalist,  or  other  worker  in  the 
human  hive  —  scents  out  the  wants 
of  society,  and  studies  the  capabilities 
of  labor.  He  keeps  groups  of  men 
and  women  working  together,  and 


always  in  the  same  way,  letting  them 
both  toil  and  create,  each  after  his 
kind. 

If  this  great  interchange  was  as 
simple  as  our  description,  the  tasks 
of  the  world  would  be  easy.  The 
body  politic,  like  the  human  frame, 
has  diseases  more  virulent  than  chol- 
era, more  vexatious  than  dyspepsia. 
It  staggers  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  accumulation:  it  has  fevers  ex- 
cited by  its  overflowing  health. 

Great  industrial  progress  raises 
labor,  gives  it  new  powers  and  larger 
advantages.  Every  machine  used 
lifts  ranks  of  men  from  the  place  of 
machines  into  the  place  of  the  direc- 
tors of  force.  The  increasing  commu- 
nication going  on  about  the  earth 
gives  an  intensified  value  to  labor, 
and  stimulates  the  laborer  every- 
where. Every  change  brings  a 
greater  demand  for  force;  and  society, 
through  its  capitalizers,  turns  to  the 
laborer  for  further  supplies.  All 
this  development  raises  the  laborer 
to  a  higher  position.  Any  individual 
or  class  can  assume  the  privileges  of 
a  new  position  much  more  easily 
than  they  can  perform  its  duties. 
The  dignity  of  labor  will  find  its  nat- 
ural increase  when  'the  laborer  per- 
forms to  the  full  every  duty  of  his 
advanced  position. 

Education  lags  behind  industry. 
Knowledge  possesses  the  laborer,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  his  needs.  He 
learns  quickly,  but  not  in  the  highest 
direction,  or  he  would  find  that  his 
rights  lay  in  the  best  use  of  all  his 
faculties. 

The  social  system  quivers  with  dis- 
ease. The  laborer,  inflamed  with 
new  wants,  frets  at  his  daily  work. 
Of  necessity,  he  cannot  understand 
the  work  of  the  capitalist  or  the  cap- 
italizer :  he  cannot  look  into  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  his  work :  he  cannot  see1 
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labor  in  the  swift  journey  of  the  engi- 
neer, whose  hrain  reels  under  the  plan 
which  he  shall  hurl  into  the  quarry, 
—  the  plan  that  shall  lift  the  dead 
stone  into  a  life  of  use  and  beauty. 
The  laborer,  striving  with  his  task, 
can  see  no  toil  in  the  life  of  the  capital- 
ist owners  or  the  engineer  capitalizer. 
Their  lives  seem  to  him  the  holiday 
of  his  own,  made  perpetual  in  gorged 
appetites,  fine  clothes,  and  ready  jour- 
neys. It  is  quite  easy  for  him  to  im- 
agine that  all  this  use  of  wealth,  which 
is  to  him  gross  luxury,  comes  out  of 
his  labor  alone.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  he  cannot  see  the  gravitating 
power  of  capital.  Capital  would  not 
move,  if  the  want  of  the  laborer  did 
not  attract  it :  it  is  his  own  want 
which  sets  it  in  motion.  The  capitalist 
could  never  oppress  the  laborer,  if  the 
laborer's  temperance,  frugality,  indus- 
try, were  equal  to  his  wants.  This  is 
a  generalization  too  vast,  and  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  a  toiler. 

He  cries  out,  —  through  thinkers 
whose  brains  have  imbibed  the  dis- 
eases of  the  social  system  without 
that  robust  health  with  which  the 
whole  body  would  counteract  them, — 
"  Property  is  robbery :  interest  is  ex- 
tortion." They  propose  to  kill  capi- 
tal, which  is ,  the  form  of  property 
objected  to,  that  labor  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  it.  This  the  exact  process 
by  which  one  cuts  off  a  finger,  that 
the  reserve  force  therein  may 
strengthen  the  hand ;  or  sacrifices  one 
arm,  that  the  other  may  be  mightier. 
The  process  is  sure,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  effectual.  Continue  it  to  its 
logical  issue,  and  the  body  would 
hardly  be  made  stronger. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate,  the  fact 
is  before  us.  The  laborer  ought  to 
be  so  situated  as  to  be  content.  He 
is  not.  How  shall  society  meet  him? 

The  ready  answer  of  most  socialists 


is,  "  In  co-operation."  This  is  a  noble 
word,  and,  so  far,  is  little  more.  The 
action  which  it  signifies  is  the  most 
complex  that  humanity  h^s  achieved. 
We  demonstrated,  that,  to  satisfy  the 
individual  and  society,  a  person  must 
both  create  and  toil.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  do  this  alone  and  in  one's 
own  self.  Co-operation  assumes  that 
great  numbers  of  individuals  are  to 
bring  this  discordant  harmony  into 
unison.  It  is  the  method  of  methods. 
It  is  not  in  its  essence  new.  Every 
successful  partnership  partakes  of  it. 
All  the  great  corporations  of  modern 
times  are  more  or  less  co-operg,tive  in 
their  character.  But  the  friends  of 
the  laborer  who  are  political  econo- 
mists hope  to  extend  the  principle  so 
that  the  laborer  may  become  a  cap- 
italist at  once,  and  so  remove  the 
cause  of  irritation.  So  far  as  we 
have  observed  the  working  of  this 
plan,  it  is  too  sudden. 

Whatever  the  final  method  of  so- 
ciety may  be  to  bring  about  effective 
co-operation,  it  will  contain  one  ele- 
ment. It  must  take  an  intermediate 
step  between  labor  and  capital.  The 
laborer  cannot  jump  at  once  into  the 
position  of  the  capitalist,  which  is 
the  end  he  would  selfishly  wish.  He 
must  go  through  the  middle  class  we 
have  sketched,  of  capitalizers.  He 
cannot  obtain  solid  capital  without 
thrift :  he  cannot  use  it  without  skill. 

Capital  is  the  slowest  of  all  forces. 
It  matures  so  painfully,  that  it  gen- 
erally loses  sympathy  with  the  new 
generation  that  uses  it.  It  must 
always  be  timid.  It  cannot  in  nature 
reach  out  to  the  laborer,  all  ignorant, 
passionate,  unthrifty  as  he  is.  It 
cannot  overcome  its  inertia,  and  pass 
over  to  the  laborer.  He  must  come 
to  it,  and  come  through  natural  ap- 
proaches, not  by  sudden  surprises, 
nor  by  storm.  Conscious  of  this  dif- 
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ficulty,  the  reformers  have  always 
sought  to  overcome  it  by  wiping  out 
the  institution  of  capital.  The  diffi- 
culty will  not  be  settled  in  this  way. 
We  shall  lose  nothing  we  have,  but 
gain  other  forces  in  the  final  issue. 

We  submit  this  scheme  for  bring- 
ing the  various  interests  into  closer 
union :  — 

An  establishment  for  the  manufacture 

of  one  class  of  textiles  is 

worth,  say  ....  $120,000 
The  annual  rent.  ....  12,000 
The  annual  pay-roll  .  .  .  50,000 
The  annual  product  .  .  .  350,000 
The  annual  profit,  at  a  fair 

rate 25,000 

These  figures  are  not  fanciful,  but 
nearly  actual. 

Let  us  suppose  the  capitalist  or 
owners  to  be  in  one  class,  the  laborers 
in  another  class,  and  the  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  or  capitalizes,  in  a 
third  division,  and  that  all  equally  de- 
sire to  forward  our  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

Reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble point  at  which  the  operatives  can 
live,  and  pay  them  weekly;  or,  say, 
pay  seventy-five  per  cent  of  present 
prices,  and  reserve  twenty-five  per 
cent  for  the  common  fund.  Reduce 
the  rent  in  same  proportion. 

Divide  the  net  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  year  into  three  equal  parts,  —  for 
the  capitalist,  laborers,  and  capital- 
izers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this 
proportion,  that  the  capitalist  and 
capitalizer  represent  to  society  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  employed 
under  them,  though  not  laboring  in 
this  one  co-operative  enterprise. 

The  laborers  should  receive  indi- 
vidually in  proportion  to  their  earn- 
ings, already  fixed  according  to  the 
present  scale.  For  example,  the  skilled 


laborer,  paid  three  dollars  per  day  as 
wages,  would  get  three  times  as  much 
profit  as  a  ruder  laborer,  receiving 
one  dollar  per  day.  This  would  keep 
a  hierarchy  long  established,  and  not 
to  be  disregarded  in  any  social  change. 

If  the  result  of  the  business  were 
the  same  as  before,  the  condition  of 
the  laborers  would  be  changed  but 
slightly :  they  would  receive  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
made  up  of  one-third  of  the  old 
profit,  one-third  of  rent  discount,  and 
their  due  third  of  the  wages  with- 
held. 

But  would  the  result  be  the  same  ? 
From  our  observation,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  product  of  the  factory 
would  be  increased  by  the  change  at 
least  ten  per  cent.  As  this  increase 
is  all  profit  beyond  the  extra  material 
used,  it  would  add  one-third  of  its 
net  value  to  the  final  dividend.  The 
saving  of  materials,  in  consequence 
of  more  assiduity,  better  economy, 
more  perfect  work,  and  mutual  watch- 
fulness among  the  operatives,  would 
be  at  least  two  per  cent  on  the 
amount  consumed.  These  additional 
gains  would  distribute,  say,  about 
nineteen  thousand  dollars  in  profits ; 
giving  the  laborer  about  twelve  per 
cent  more  than  his  old  rate  of  wages 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Or  he  would 
have  had  his  support,  and  have  capi- 
talized at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
amount  equal  to  thirty-eight  per  cent 
of  his  old  earnings. 

There  would  be  a  few  fickle  or  un- 
faithful laborers  discharged  before  the 
dividend  accrued.  Their  share  in 
the  profits  should  be  funded,  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee  of  laborers 
for  the  sick  or  needy  among  them- 
selves. 

The  capitalist  would  have  gained 
in  the  better  care  of  his  property,  and 
the  great  diminution  of  risk  through 
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this  mutual  interest  in  the  fruct  of  it. 
The  capitalize!*  would  have  gained  in 
the  ready  co-operation  of  his  laborers, 
which  would  greatly  lessen  the  wear 
and  tear  of  his  own  strength  and 
mental  resources ;  then  he  would 
gain  largely  by  the  immediate  sympa- 
thy of  capital,  which,  being  so  har- 
nessed in,  could  not  leave  the  load  at 
will.  The  native  timidity  of  capital 
is  .one  direct  cause  of  panics  and  the 
commotions  which  so  derange  the 
world  of  commerce.  This  fear  first 
destroys  the  capitalizer,  and  ends  in 
the  self-destruction  of  capital. 

This  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  di- 
rect results  obtainable  from  a  change 
in  well-organized  and  successful  busi- 
ness. These  conditions  are  taken 
from  among  those  people  who  are  best 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  The 
advantage  would  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
this  class.  But,  in  a  great  number  of 
interests  and  especial  operations,  there 
are  now  poor  results,  and  discontent 
among  the  three  orders  of  producers. 

Here  the  gain  would  be  relatively 
much  larger.  No  organization  can  fur- 
nish the  skill  wanting  in  its  elements  j 
but  this  mutual  interest  would  supply 
energy  at  once,  and  skill  would  fol- 
low. 

Imagine  a  railway  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. Suppose  every  shovelful  of 
earth  to  be  thrown  by  men  interested 
in  the  construction  contracts,  every 
car  and  engine  built  by  mechanics 
sharing  in  their  good  name,  every 
article  of  freight  handled  by  co-oper- 
ators, and  every  conductor  or  engineer 
knowing  that  the  dividends  depended 
on  their  care  and  fidelity :  do  you 
think  the  saving  of  life  and  property 
could  be  estimated?  Any  one  will 
admit  the  result  is  to  be  desired : 
the  difficulty  is  in  the  process. 

Capital  is  slow  to  move ;  and  accu- 
mulated wealth  bears  a  small  propor- 


tion to  the  earnings  of  a  community 
on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other, 
accumulated  wealth,  immensely  in- 
creases the  product  of  labor,  however 
it  may  be  employed,  however  organ- 
ized. We  cannot  lose  any  of  these 
tools,  but  must  extend  the  use  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  new  tools  in 
the  act. 

Capital  cannot  go  over  to  the  la- 
borer absolutely  without  losing  the 
instinct,  the  centripetal  power,  which 
holds  it  together.  The  laborer,  as  we 
have  shown,  cannot  possess  it  instan- 
taneously: the  two  must  be  brought 
into  closer  reciprocity. 

Thrift  and  skill  are  the  factors  the 
laborer  most  needs.  Civilization  is 
giving  him  great  privileges ;  at  the 
same  time,  she  nets  him  in  fearful 
temptations.  A  change  which  merely 
gives  the  laborer  higher  pay,  and 
thus  raises  all  wages,  is  of  doubtful 
good.  Though  he  receive  more,  he 
has  to  pay  out  more.  A  change  which 
would  give  him  more  pay  in  the  form 
of  capital,  and  not  for  daily  expense, 
would  not  so  rnuph  lessen  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  wages  through 
the  extravagant  expense  of  others. 
Every  dollar  he  earned  would  bring 
before  his  mind  the  two  processes  of 
making  and  dissipating  capital.  He 
would  have  a  constant  motive  for  bet- 
ter economy,  for  higher  skilL 

Would  this  change  in  rewarding 
labor  satisfy  the  two  principles  or 
conditions  of  its  action  with  which 
we  started  ?  Would  a  man  under 
this  system  both  create  and  toil,  not 
in  perfect  creation  nor  easy  toil,  but 
in  the  best  balance  we  can  expect  ? 

There  is  a  great  power  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  influences  it  in 
every  order  and  every  grade  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  difficult  to  express 
it  accurately,  its  action  is  so  little 
understood.  It  lies  in  chance.  In 
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the  gross  form  it  comes  out  in  gam- 
ing ;  but,  in  a  modified  form,  it  enters 
into  many  actions  where  money  has 
no  place.  Almost  all  of  us  like  to  do 
a%  thing  without  knowing  just  how  it 
will  result.  Those  fearing  this  risk 
like  to  see  others  venture  it.  Under 
our  scheme,  you  would  utilize  this 
element,  and  bring  it  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  laborer.  Every  blow  he 
struck  would  bring  him  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  for  his  toil ;  but  beyond 
these  would  be  an  uncertain  profit, 
always  to  be  increased  by  a  more  vig- 
orous and  a  more  skilful  blow. 

This  is  the  nearest  you  can  bring 
the  toiler  to  the  delight  of  creating 
in  his  daily  struggle.  If  he  cannot 
generalize  enough  to  know  that  labor 
t  is  in  itself  better  than  idleness  ;  that 
a  dollar  of  capital  saved  is  better  than 
a  gallon  of  whiskey,  the  motive  we 
have  sketched  is  the  best  and  highest 
he  can  receive.  This  motive  would 
be  ever  present,  ever  impelling :  its 
educational  influence, cannot  be  esti- 
mated ;  it  would  exceed  all  experi- 
ence. » 

The  business  of  increasing  capital 
or  rewarding  labor  merges  at  last 
into  the  higher  manufacture  of  men. 


Whether  the  personal  sympathies  or 
class  prejudices  of  people  would  be 
softened  by  such  a  change,  is  matter 
of  experiment.  The  correlation  of 
the  forces  we  have  described  must 
bring  the  social  life  of  communities 
into  closer  sympathy,  let  the  individ- 
ual life  be  what  it  may.  The  pas- 
sage from  class  to  class  would  be  easier, 
for  education  would  be  quicker,  if  the 
work  brought  out  more  of  the  man. 
The  capitalist  and  capitalizer  would 
better  learn  how  their  effort  depends 
on  the  effort  of  society.  The  laborer 
must  learn  that  he  cannot  work  for 
himself,  nor  assume  any  part  of  the 
world's  forces  for  himself  alone.  His 
work  will  become  creative,  and  less 
toilsome,  when  he  can  look  beyond  his 
own  activity  into  the  sphere  of  all  ac- 
tivities the  world  contains.  There 
all  classes  can  work  in  unison.  Into 
that  higher  region,  the  creator,  of 
every  grade  and  rank,  can  come.  To 
this  larger  assembly  will  come  the 
higher  art.  She  will  cease  to  toil  in 
the  forms  of  sense,  but  lift  herself, 
her  interpreters,  and  her  listeners, 
into  that  finer,  loftier  air,  where 
labor,  art,  religion,  dwell  together  and 
at  home. 


THOMAS  MUIR. 


BY   B.    DREW. 


"  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  JURY,  —  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
address  my  country.  I  have  explored 
the  tenor  of  my  past  life :  nothing 
shall  tear  from  me  the  record  of  my 
departed  days." 

So  began  the  plea  of  Thomas  Muir, 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  committed 
to  memory,  —  at  least  so  much  of  it 
as  appeared  in  "  The  Columbian  Ora- 


tor,"—  and  declaimed  in  many  a  little 
red  schoolhouse"in  the  New-England 
States.  The  "piece,"  like  Dr.  D.'s 
wife's  epitaph,  was  "  popular,  and  took 
well ; "  but  to  the  close  of  our  school- 
days we  —  the  boys  in  Dashton  — 
remained  in  the  dark  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  "gentlemen"  on  that  "jury." 
Neither  did  we  know  the  nationality 
of  Muir,  nor  for  what  he  had  been 
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arraigned ;  nor  whether  the  jury  had 
agreed  on  a  verdict ;  nor,  if  they  had 
found  him  guilty,  whether  his  counsel 
had  run  from  judge  to  judge  with  a 
bill  of  exceptions,-  procured  several 
stays  of  proceedings,  and  been  in- 
dulged with  half  a  dozen  "new  trials." 
We  were  not  informed  whether  Muir 
was  "  condemned  to  languish  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  dungeon,"  or  was  "  doomed 
to  ascend  the  scaffold,"  or  was,  after  all, 
triumphantly  acquitted.  It  was  deemed 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  we  had 
cultivated  the  useful  and  ornamental 
art  of  eloquence;  and  that,-on  "decla- 
mation days,"  we  were  dismissed  to  our 
darts  and  marbles  an  hour  earlier  than 
when  the  ornamental  was  not  med- 
dled with. 

Thomas  Muir  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
in  1764  or  '65.  Besides  himself,  his 
parents  were  blessed  but  with  one 
other  child,  a  daughter ;  and,  being 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the 
father  determined  to  bestow  upon  his 
son  the  best  education  which  the 
schools  of  Scotland  afforded.  From 
the  grammar  school,  young  Muir  en- 
tered the  College  of  Glasgow,  and 
passed  through  its  divinity  hall,  in- 
tending to  become  a  "probationer" 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  his 
remarkable  talents,  and  readiness  for 
debate,  convinced  his  friends  that  the 
law  was  the  most  fitting  profession 
for  him ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
their  advice,  he  studied  a  few  years 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
applied  himself  with  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness ;  acquitted  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  dean  and  faculty  of 
advocates ;  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  that  faculty  in  1787,  at  the 
age  of  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years. 

From  this  time,  until  1792,  he  toiled 
in  his'  profession,  rose  rapidly,  and 
attained  a  lucrative  practice. 


The  great  question  of  parliamenta- 
ry reform  was  then  agitating  Scot- 
land. Muir  could  see  no  reason  why 
three  or  four  small  boroughs,  which, 
conjointly  with  Glasgow,  sent  but  one 
member  to  parliament,  should  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  the  great  city  of 
Glasgow  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  nor  could  he  quite  understand 
why  the  number  of  electors  in  Glas- 
gow should  be  limited  to  thirty  or 
forty  persons.  Muir  joined  the  Re- 
form Association  in  Edinburgh.  But 
another  association,  styling  them- 
selves "The  Friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State/'  proved  too 
powerful  for  the  reformers.  The  efforts 
of  Muir  and  his  compatriots  alarmed 
the  government ;  and  the  lord-advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  Henry  Dundas,  pre- 
pared a  bill  of  indictment,  charging 
Muir  with  "  Sedition." 

Aware  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
enemies,  Muir  left  for  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  the  day  before  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  scarcely 
left  home,  when  the  bill  of  indictment 
was  left  at  his  father's  house,  com- 
manding him  to  appear  before  the 
lords-commissioners  of  justiciary,  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  second  day  of 
January,  1793.  Muir  did  not,  and 
perhaps  could'not,  return  to  Scotland 
in  time  to  meet  the  indictment;  and 
a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  He  might 
well  hesitate  as  to  putting  himself  in 
the  power  of  his  accusers ;  for  he 
well  knew  that  a  conviction  for  se- 
dition would  prove  no  trifling  matter. 
He  might  avoid  a  trial,  and  preserve 
his  life  and  liberty,  by  emigrating  to 
the  United  States.  His  passport, 
issued  on  the  29th  of  April,  was  a 
permission  to  proceed  "  on  his  voyage 
to  Philadelphia."  On  the  other 
hand,  conscious  of  innocence,  he 
may  have  hoped  for  a  triumphant 
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acquittal;  in  which  case  he  would 
escape  the  pain  of  exile,  and  pursue 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  home 
and  among  friends.  At  one  of  the 
French  ports  he  went  on  board  the 
ship  "Hope/'  ostensibly  bound  for 
Baltimore  ;  while  her  real  destination 
was  Belfast.  He  reached  Belfast  in 
July  ;  and,  "having  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  face  his  accusers,"  *  he  hired 
a  small  vessel  to  carry  him  to  Scot- 
land. He  was  arrested  at  Stranraer, 
put  in  irons,  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth. 

His  trial  began  on  the  30th  of 
August.  A  Western  horse-thief  has 
a  fairer  trial  before  Judge  Lynch 
than  was  vouchsafed  to  Muir.  On 
hearing  the  roll  of  jurymen  called 
over,  he  perceived  at  once  that  he 
was  a  doomed  man;  for  the  whole 
fifteen  —  that  being  the  number  of  a 
jury  in  Scotland  —  were  members  of 
the  association  opposed  to  reform,  or 
were  officers,  placemen,  or  pensioners 
under  the  crown.  Muir  protested 
against  this  unfairness,  and  besought 
his  judges  "to  try  him  with  a  fair 
and  impartial  jury."  His  protest 
was  in  vain :  the  fifteen  were  at  once 
sworn  in.  The  evidence  simply 
proved  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  addressed  multitudes  in  favor  of 
reform.  His  brilliant  speech  to  the 
jury  —  portions  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  have  done  good 
service  in  raising  town-meeting  ora- 
tors in  the  United  States  —  was 
begun  at  ten  at  night,  and  ended  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  which 
time  the  court  adjourned. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  the  court 
re-assembled.  The  verdict  was  i*e- 
turned  in  writing.  Of  course,  the 
jury  unanimously  found  the  prisoner 

*  Mackenzie, — from  whose  gossiping  work  on 
Glasgo-vn  our  sketch  is  mainly  collected  and  con- 
densed. 


"guilty  of  the  crimes  as  libelled." 
Muir  was  thereupon  sentenced  to  four- 
teen years'  transportation. 

His  parents  were  allowed  to  visit 
him  in  the  Tolbooth ;  and  they  ac- 
companied him  to  Leith.  As  they 
were  bidding  him  adieu  for  the  last 
time,  they  gave  him  a  pocket  Bible 
with  this  inscription :  "  To  Thomas 
Muir,  from  his  afflicted  parents. 
Glasgow,  November,  1793."  This 
Bible  he  kept  constantly  at  hand : 
indeed,  he  carried  it  on  his  person  in 
all  his  subsequent  wanderings ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  it  was  the  means  of 
saving  Jiis  life. 

From  Leith,  Muir  was  taken  to 
Woolwich,  where  he  was  placed  in 
irons  among  some  three  hundred 
convicts  ;  thence,  in  January,  1794, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Newgate;  about 
the  middle  of  February,  he  was  put 
'on  board  a  vessel  at  Woolwich,  and 
was  presently  on  his  way  to  Botany 
Bay.  He  arrived  safely  at  Sydney 
on  the  25th  of  September.  Three 
other  gentlemen,  also  convicted  of 
sedition,  were  his  companions  on  the 
voyage ;  and  a  fourth,  similarly  con- 
victed, joined  them  soon  after  their 
arrival. 

John  Hunter,  at  that  time  gov- 
ernor of  New  South  •  Wales,  being  a 
Scotchman,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
this  new  band  of  colonists.  One  of 
their  number  had  been  a  clergyman ; 
and  regularly  on  Sunday  they  met 
for  worship,  and  sung  psalms  to  their 
own  edification  and  that  of  the  wor- 
thy governor.  In  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  16,  1795,  Hunter  says,  "Muir 
said  nothing  on  the  severity  of  his 
fate,  but  seemed  to  bear  his  circum- 
stances with  a  proper  degree  of  forti- 
tude and  resignation."  The  exile 
employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
copying  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
distributing  them  to  s,uch  persons  in 
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the  colony  as  he  thought  might  be 
benefited  thereby.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  thought  of  being  liberated 
before  the  time  named  in  his  sen- 
tence, and  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  live  for  the  benefit  of  those 
about  him.  But  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1796,  fate  turned  a  new 
leaf,  and  disclosed  the  beginning  of  a 
new  chapter  in  his  eventful  history. 
On  that  day,  the  ship  " Otter"  of 
New  York,  Capt.  Dawes,  cast  anchor 
in  the  Cove  of  Sydney. 

Ostensibly  in  the  pursuit  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  adventure,  the  pres- 
ence of  "The  Otter"  excited  no 
suspicion  in  the  breast  of  the  worthy 
governor.  The  officers  of  the  ship 
visited  that  official,  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  procure  supplies. 
Under  cover  of  these  arrangements, 
Capt.  Dawes  found  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  into  the  ears  of  Muir  an 
invitation,  said  to  be  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Gen. 
Washington  himself,  to  make  his 
home  in  the  United  States.  Muir 
was  safely  conveyed  on  board  "  The 
Otter ;  "  and  the  ship  immediately 
made  sail.  The  first  intelligence  of 
his  escape  reached  Scotland  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Margarot,  a  fellow- 
convict;  which  letter  was  published 
in  "The  Edinburgh  Advertiser:" 
"Mr.  Muir  has  found  means  to  es- 
cape hence  on  board  an  American 
vessel  which  put  in  here  under  the 
pretence  of  wanting  wood  and  water. 
...  It  is  reported  that  she  came  in 
here  for  as  many  of  us  as  chose  to 

go-" 

We  have  remarked  above  that  the 
invitation  to  Muir  was  "  said  to  be 
from  the  president  of  the  United 
States."  If  Washington's  adminis- 
tration sent  the  ship  "  Otter "  solely 
to  relieve  Muir  and  his  compatriots, 
although  these  were  sufferers  from  a 


sentence   which    Mr.    Fox    and   Mr. 

Sheridan  declared  in  parliament  to 
be  "perfectly  abhorren.t  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,"  it  is  still  to  be 
presumed  that  all  parties  to  the 
transaction  would,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  observe  the  utmost  reti- 
cence. It  may  be  that  the  errand 
of  "'The  Otter"  is  explained  or 
alluded  to  in  some  American  book; 
but,  if  so,  we  have  never  met  with 
such  explanation  or  allusion.  The 
Scottish  version  of  the  story  we  give 
in  full,  in  the  words  of  Mackenzie,  as 
follows :  — 


"It  is  the  fact,  that  the  stirring  elo- 
qiieiice  of  Thomas  Muir,  the  burning 
words  which  he  uttered  at  the  bar  of  the 
Justiciary  Court  in  Scotland,  despised 
and  rejected  as  those  were  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  penetrated  the  heart  of 
"Washington  in  his  own  virtuous  and  ex- 
alted CABESTET.  And,  Avhatever  we  may 
think  of  America  or  any  of  its  States  now 
(year  1865),  we  have  to  record  this  other 
most  singular  but  gratifying  fact,  —  to  the 
honor,  we  will  say,  of  that  great  nation,  — 
that  in  the  year  1795,  scarcely  t\vo  years 
after  Muir's  trial  in  Edinburgh  was  over, 
there  was  fitted  out  at  New  York  the  good 
ship  named  '  THE  OTTER,'  commanded  by 
Capt.  Dawes,  for  the  pxirpose  of  proceeding 
direct  to  Sydney,  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Muir  in  particular,  and  his  fello vv-com- 
patriots,  if  there  they  could  be  found. 
That  ship,  with  its  gallant  crew,  reached 
the  Cove  of  Sydney  in  safety,  and  there 
cast  anchor  on  or  about  the  fifth  day,pf 
February,  1790.  Some  of  its  officers  spee- 
dily went  on  shore,  and  espied  or  recon- 
noitred, and  saw  the  governor  ;  an'd  they 
tarried  about  the  place  for  several  days,  on 
the  ingenioiis  but  natural  pretext  that 
they  needed  some  little  relaxation  on 
shore,  and  would  like  to  get  some  fresh 
water  from  the  murmuring  rills  in  the 
neighborhood  for  the  supply  of  their  ship. 
No  suspicion  whatever  was  entertained 
about  them  by  the  governor,  or  by  any 
individual  of  his  slender  staff  then  about 
him.  In  fact,  there  were  scarcely  more 
than  one  or  two  hundred  individuals  in  the 
place  altogether.  Pause,  gentle  reader, 
and  think  how  it  stands  now.  Capt. 
Dawes,  the  American  messenger  of  mer- 
cy, as  we  may  call  him,  sen^t  by  "Wash- 
ington on  this  errand,  had  soon  the  ex- 
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quisite  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  saluting 
Thomas  Muir,  and  of  grasping  Mm  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  of  whispering  into 
his  astonished  ears  the  message  borne  to 
him  from  Washington.  Let  some  painter 
sketch  this  also  with  his  pencil  if  he  can: 
our  pens  utterly  fail  to  do  it.  And  there- 
fore we  simply  proceed  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  Thomas  Muir  was  speedily  and  safely 
taken  on  board  the  ship  'Otter,'  whose 
flags  were  then  most  swiftly  and  gladfully 
unfurled,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  all  on 
board.  Away  that  sliip  set  sail  from  Syd- 
ney, apparently  with  glowing  and  favora- 
ble breezes." 

After  a  few  weeks  of  pleasant 
voyaging,  "The  Otter"  encountered 
a  hurricane,  and  was  driven  ashore 
near  Nootka  Sound,  where  she  went 
to  pieces.  Only  Muir  and  two  saSors 
escaped  with  life.  They  wandered 
about  together  some  days  in  search 
of  food;  when,  by  some  accident, 
Muir  became  separated  from  his  two 
companions,  and  saw  them  no  more. 
Their  fate  is  unknown.  As  for  Muir, 
he  presently  fell  in  with  some  Indians, 
who  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
clothed  him,  and  gave  him  the  best 
of  their  food.  But  he  soon  left  his 
hospitable  entertainers ;  and,  steering 
by  the  stars,  he  traversed  the  whole 
western  coast  of  North  America, — 
some  four  thousand  miles,  —  until  he 
arrived  at  Panama.  The  authorities 
at  that  city  furnished  him  with  an 
escort  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  con- 
ducted him  across  the  isthmus.  He 
then  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz,  hoping  to 
find  there  an  American  vessel  for 
New  York.  Failing  in  this,  he  took 
passage  for  Havana.  The  Spanish 
governor  at  that  port  was  too  timid 
to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  Muir ;  and,  as  two  Spanish  frigates 
were  just  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
Cadiz,  the  poor  exile  was  put  on 
board  one  of  them,  to  be  taken  to 
Spain,  that  the  home  government 
might  decide  on  his  final  destina- 
tion. 


The  frigates  had  a  prosperous  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  on  near- 
ing  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  they  found 
the  entrance  barred  by  a  British 
squadron.  They  bore  away,  but  were 
closely  pursued  by  "The  Emerald" 
and  "  The  Irresistible."  After  a  chase 
of  eight  hours,  the  British  closed 
with  the  Spanish,  just  as  the  latter 
had  come  to  anchor  in  Canille  Bay.  A 
short  but  decisive  action  followed. 
The  Spanish  frigates  struck  their  flags. 

The  last  shot  fired  by  the  British 
struck  Muir,  and  he  fell  to  the 
deck,  mortally  wounded;  although  his 
death  did  not  take  place  until  more 
than  a  year  afterward.  As  he  lay 
bleeding  and  senseless,  the  British 
officer  who  had  boarded  the  prize 
turned  Muir  upon  his  back  to  ascer- 
tain whether  life  were  extinct.  In 
doing  this,  the  small  Bible  which 
had  been  given  him  by  his  parents 
slipped  from  the  wounded  man's 
pocket.  The  officer  picked  it  up,  and, 
looking  at  the  inscription,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  man  l}*ing  at 
his  feet  was  Thomas  Muir,  his  old 
friend  and  companion  at  the^College  of 
Glasgow.  After  doing  personally  for 
the  sufferer  all  that  was  in  his  power, 
he  sent  the  apparently  dying  man  on 
shore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a 
request  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
pay  him  the  best  of  attention,  as  one 
of  their  own  wounded.  One  side  of 
his  face  was  nearly  shot  away,  so 
that  afterward  he  could  scarcely 
speak. 

By  some  means  the  French  Direc- 
tory heard  of  his  arrival.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  portion  of 
that  body  during  his  visit  to  Paris 
in  1792.  They  now  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  see  that  he  was  properly  cared 
for,  and  to  aid  in  his  recovery. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1797,  Muir 
was  able  to  write  a  letter  to  Thomas 
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Paine,  asking  the  intervention  of 
the  French  Directory  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  the  Spaniards  detaining  him 
because  he  was  a  Scotchman.  A  for- 
mal application  for  his  personal  free- 
dom was  made  by  the  Directory  in 
the  following  month.  This  was 
granted  without  hesitation.  At  the 
same  time  Muir  was  invited  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  there  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  an  adopted  citizen  of 
France. 

In  December,  1797,  Muir  arrived 
at  Bordeaux,  where  a  public  banquet 
was  given  in  his  honor.  He  reached 


Paris  by  slow  and  easy  stages,  in 
February,  1798.  He  was  received  in 
the  most  cordial  manner  by  the 
French  Government,  and  was  wel- 
comed into  the  mott  refined  society. 
He  retired  to  Chantilly,  where  every 
effort  was  made  to  comfort  and  sus- 
tain him.  But  he  slowly  and  surely 
sunk  under  his  wounds;  and  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1798,  his  troubled 
existence  closed.  A  martyr  of  lib- 
erty, his  memory  is  hallowed,  not 
only  in  his  native  Scotland,  but  in 
every  nation  where  freedom  is  sought 
for  or  enjoyed. 


TOM  HALIBIJRTON'S   QUANDAKY;    OR,   A  WASHINGTON 

SEASON. 

BY   KATE   WISE    ATSTD    MARK    SIBLEY    SEVERANCE. 
IN  THREE  PARTS.    PART  III. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Since  we  parted  yester  eve, 

I  do  love  thee,  love,  believe, 

Twelve  times  dearer,  twelve  hours  longer, 

One  dream  deeper,  one  night  stronger, 

One  sun  surer,  —  thus  much  more, 

Than  I  loved  thee,  love,  before." 

"  TWELVE  times  dearer,  twelve 
hours  longer,"  murmured  Tom  to  him- 
self, pausing  in  his  slow  pacings  to  and 
fro,  and  gazing  absently  into  the  fire. 
"  Yes,  it  is  all  true :  every  hour  that 
'  goes  over*  to  the  majority '  forges 
another  link  in  my  chains.  I  should 
have  sworn  it  was  not  possible  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  love  I  felt  for  her 
yesterday ;  and  yet  these  twelve  hours 
have  made  her  so  much  dearer.  Good 
heavens  !  "  recommencing  his  Walk 
with  a  sudden  increase  of  energy,  — 
"chains  I  may  well  call  them.  I 

hardly  know  myself  in  a  fellow  who 
21 


dangles  after  a  girl  from  ball  to  ball, 
reception  to  reception,  and  dare  not 
speak  to  her  like  a  man.  Doesn't 
some  one  say  something  about  'love's 
enchanted  fetters'?  They  ought  to, 
if  they  didn't ;  for  by  Jove  !  I  really 
feel  as  if  I  were  under  some  spell 
which  —  Come  in  ! " 

This  last  remark  was  not  addressed 
to  the  Fates  or  the  Furies,  or  any  of 
those  imaginary  confidants  to  whom 
heroes  are  wont  to  detail  their  woes, 
but  was  elicited  in  reply  to  a  sound  as 
of  importunate  knuckles  on  the  outer 
side  of  Tom's  door,  which  opened  to 
give  place  to  the  rounded  proportions 
of  Mr.  Bolfe,  who,  removing  from  his 
mouth  a  most  elaborate  meerschaum, 
the  coloring  of  which  bore  witness  to 
months  of  patient  labor,  observed, 
"Hope  I  don't  intrude,  old  boy;  but 
there's  a  fellow  down  stairs  I  thought 
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it  would  amuse  you  to  see ;  de  St. 
Pharamond,  you  know,  —  man  who's 
so  devoted  to  Miss  Meredith.  And, 
oh  !  by  the  by,  the  most  curious  thing ! 
You  know  he  never*wears  gloves, —  too 
proud  of  his  white  hands,  they  say ; 
and  just  now  I  noticed  on  his  left 
hand  a  ring,  — well,  it  is  an  odd  thing 
to  say,  —  but  a  facsimile  of  that  ruby 
Miss  Lilian  wears.  Peculiar  ring  it 
is  too,  shaped  like  a  star:  I  couldn't 
be  mistaken.  Why,  Tom,  look  out ! 
you'll  break  that  glass  !  "  darting  for- 
ward just  as  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  delicate  Venetian  goblet  Tom 
held  fell  shining  to  the  floor. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry  !  "  stammered 
Halib.urton,  stooping  to  pick  up  the 
many-tinted  pieces  at  his  feet. 

"  Well,  you  might  have  known  a 
fragile  thing  like  that  would  give,  if 
you  closed  your  hand  on  it  like  a  vice. 
Never  mind,  though/'  good-naturedly 
patting  him  on  the  back.  "  You  won't 
come  down  and  see  for  yourself? 
Perhaps  he's  come  to  announce  his 
engagement.  No?  well,  ta-ta  then." 
And  the  door  closed  on  Kolfe ;  while 
Haliburton  sunk  into  a  chair,  and, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  tried 
to  still  the  fierce  tumult  in  his  heart, 
and  think  with  some  coherence  over 
what  he  had  heard. 

It  was  now  two  weeks  since  that 
memorable  German,  where  he  had 
first  met  Miss  Meredith.  In  a  society 
like  that  of  Washington,  where,  ow- 
ing to  the  ease  with  which  almost 
any  one  can  obtain  an  entrance,  at 
least,  into  the  houses  of  the  haute 
volee,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  at  all  —  to  use  a  slightly 
snobbish  expression  —  select,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  clique.  Those 
within  this  inner  circle  see  each  other 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  the  shift- 
ing crowd  of  strangers,  congressmen, 
constituents,  forming  as  it  were  the 


mere  background  or  scenery  to  the 
dramas  which  they  enact  among  them- 
selves, serenely  unconscious  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  "  mob." 

Everywhere,  therefore,  —  at  recep- 
tions, balls,  "  at  homes,"  —  Tom  Hali- 
burton had  day  after  day  been  thrown 
with  Lilian  ;  she  always  the  centre  of 
a  throng  of  satellites,  among  whom,  — 
conspicuous  for  his  shining  .talents, 
and  remarkable  power  of,  so  to  speak, 
absorbing  a  woman,  —  M.  de  St. 
Pharamond  maintained  an  unques- 
tioned supremacy. 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  Lilian  treated  her 
numerous  admirers,  people  did  talk; 
and,  more  than  once,  rumors  of  "  some- 
thing" between  Miss  Meredith  and 
the  marquis  had  stung  Tom  almost 
'beyond  endurance.  Now,  in  vain,  he 
strove  to  satisfy  himself  by  remember- 
ing Lilian's  slighting  mention  of  the 
marquis  that  evening  at  Madame  de 
E.otonde's :  he  had  so  often  endeav- 
ored to  cling  to  those  words  when 
some  fresh  proof  of  de  St.  Pharamond' s 
success  with  her  had  almost  con- 
vinced him  that  the  latter's  confident 
demeanor  had  some  foundation.  But 
now,  when  he  would  have  evoked 
again  the  memory  of  what  she  had 
told  him,  the  rushing  tide  of  jealous 
anger  swept  away  the  frail  obstacle, 
and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  borne 
along  unresisting  ;  the  loud  waves  of 
his  passion  drowning  the  low  voice 
of  trust  and  faith  in  her.  He  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  what  he  had  heard,  and,  hard- 
ly knowing  what  he  did,  rushed  from 
his  room,  the  instinctive  craving  for 
fresh  air  and  freer  space  drawing  him 
out  of  the  house. 

A's  he  crossed  the  hall,  a  servant, 
entering  hurriedly,  put  a  note  into  his 
hand;  and  Haliburton,  mechanically 
tearing  it  open,  glanced  at  the  first 
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lines  withcmt  much  consciousness  of 
their  meaning.  But,  as  the  sense  of 
what  he  read  dawned  upon  him,  he 
started  violently,  and,  catching  up  his 
hat,  thrust  his  head  into  Rolfe's  sanc- 
tum, and,  causing  that  placid  gen- 
tleman to  hound  many  feet  into  the 
air  by  his  violent  mode  of  entrance, 
tossed  the  crumpled  note  towards  him, 
exclaiming,  "Read  that,  Harry!  I 
must  be  off  at  once.  I  can't  say  when 
I  can  be  back;"  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  vanished  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
before  the  sound  of  the  closing  door 
had  ceased,  R-olfe  saw  his  friend  dis- 
appear in  the  distance. 

Recovering  then,  with  some  slight 
effort,  from  his  astonishment,  Rolfe 
picked  up  the  note,  and,  smoothing  it 
out  upon  the  table,  read  these  words, 
written  in  a  tremulous  hand  that  be- 
spoke the  writer's  agitation  :  — 


"  Come  to  me,  my  only  friend.     My  aunt 
is  dying :  I  have  no  one  to  help  me. 

"  CARRIE." 


"  By  Jove  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Eolfe, 
stooping  to  rejight  his  extinguished 
pipe.  "Well,  if  the  old  party  dies,  I 
don't  see  any  thing  for  Tom  to  do  but 
marry  the  girl  out  of  hand.  l  Barkis 
is  willin,'  from  what  I  see." 

Meanwhile  Tom  was  hurrying  along 
on  his  way  to  the  Cortlandts'.  He 
remembered  now,  what,  amid  his  ab- 
sorbing thoughts  of  Lilian,  had  en- 
tirely escaped  his  mind,  —  that,  the 
last  time  he  had  see'n  Carrie,  she  had 
told  him  she  should  not  be  able  to  go 
out  for  some  time,  on  account  of  her 
aunt's  illness.  Tom  blamed  himself 
bitterly  for  his  neglect,  as  he  reflected 
that  he  had  not  been  to  see  his  "  Jen- 
ny Wren  "  for  four  or  five  days ;  "  and 
she  in  such  trouble  too,  poor  little 
thing!"  thought  he  remorsefully. 
"  What  a  selfish  brute  I  am,  to  forget 


her,  my  faithful   friend,  in   her   dis- 
tress ! " 

When  he  at  last  ran  up  the  Cort- 
landts' steps,  the  crape  swaying  from 
the  door  showed  him  that  he  was  too 
late  to  give  any  real  help ;  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  long  drawing-room,  where 
a  weeping  maid-servant  was  hastily 
closing  the  shutters,  listening  for 
Carrie's  light  step  on  the  stairs,  the 
very  pictures  on  the  walls  seemed  to 
look  down  reproachfully  on  him  as 
one  who  had  betrayed  his  trust.  He 
turned  as  the  faint  rustle  of  a  woman's 
dress  caught  his  ear,  and  stood  facing 
the  door  as  Carrie  came  in  quickly, 
with  so  pale  a  face,  such  pathetic  cir- 
cles around  the  eyes,  heavy  with 
watching  and  weeping,  that  his  heart 
smote  him  still  more.  And  as  she 
came  silently  towards  him,  and  looked 
up  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  lips 
that  strove  in  vain  not  to  quiver,  he 
fairly  took  her  in  his  arms ;  and  she, 
poor  tired  child,  laid  her  head  down  on 
that  broad  shoulder,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

The  relief,  the  rest,  his  presence  was 
to  her,  after  those  long,  lonely  days 
and  nights,  when,  with  a  heart  sick 
with  hope  deferred,  she  had  waited 
and  longed  for  him  to  come,  had,  per- 
haps, a  great  share  in  the  cause  of 
her  tears  ;  but  the  habitual  considera- 
tion that  withheld  her  from  ever  for- 
cing her  griefs  on  others,  made  her  now 
struggle  to  regain  her  self-control ; 
and,  raising  her  head,  she  resolutely 
choked  away  her  tears,  and  tried  to 
thank  him  for  coming  as  soon  as  he 
got  her  note. 

"I  should  have  come  long  ago," 
answered  Tom:  "my  place  was  here, 
to  take  care  of  you,  my  poor  little 
girl!" 

As  she  heard  the  tender  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  saw  the  look  in  his  piti- 
ful gray  eyes,  she  was  near  breaking 
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down  again;  but,  conquering  herself 
by  a  great  effort,  she  drew  herself 
away  from  him,  and,  sitting  down  on 
a  low  chair,  motioned  him  to  a  place 
by  her  side. 

While  Tom,  with  a  face  of  the 
deepest  sympathy,  was  apparently 
listening  to  her  recital  of  the  details 
of  her  aunt's  illness,  his  mind  was 
rapidly  reviewing  the  position  in 
which  he  saw  himself  placed ;  and  he 
was  unwillingly  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion put  with  such  force  and  point  by 
Mr.  Eolfe  in  the  event  of  the  "old 
party's"  death. 

Carrie's  father  had  only. remained 
two  days  in  Washington  on  his  way 
to  England,  whither  he  was  forced  to 
go  on  business ;  and  he  had  left  his 
daughter  under  the  care  of  his  sister, 
the  only  relative  with  whom  he  had 
kept  up  any  intercourse  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  West.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  Mr.  Price  had  gone 
being  only  a  week  out  of  port,  it  would 
be  some  time  before  he  would  be  able 
to  come  back ;  and,  meanwhile,  Hali- 
burton  was  virtually  the  only  person 
to  whom  Miss  Price  could  look  for 
protection  or  assistance  in  the  strange 
new  sadness  of  her  position. 

As  he  turned  these  things  over  in 
his  mind,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  pity 
for  her  forlorn  condition,  looked  down 
on  the  little  pale  face,  the  roundness 
sadly  gone  from  the  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  noticed  the  unwonted  thinness  of 
her  hands,  clasped  tight  together  to 
still  their  trembling  as  she  spoke  of 
her  loneliness  and  sorrow,  all  his  old 
fondness  for  the  girl  who  had  for  so 
long  been  his  playfellow,  companion, 
friend,  rose  again  in  his  heart.  Nor 
was  the  childlike  trust,  the  faith  which 
believed  that  the  worst  was  over,  now 
that  he  was  come,  without  an  influence 
on  a  nature  like  Tom's,  essentially 
protective  and  strong,  chivalrous,  as  is 


all   true   manliness,  towards   all  who 
need  help  or  defence. 

Glancing  down  at  the  slender,  girl- 
ish figure,  at  the  small  white  face,  as 
she  pushed  back  her  disordered  curly 
hair,  he  could  not  help  contrasting 
Carrie  now,  with  Lilian  as  he  last  saw 
her,  radiant  in  all  her  gracious  beauty; 
but,  with  her  very  name,  there  came 
again  a  fresh  spasm  of  jealousy,  and 
he  set  himself  with  all  the  more  ear- 
nestness to  the  task  of  comforting 
and  consoling  Carrie. 

He  did  not  leave  her  till  she  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  composed ;  and 
then,  after  promising  to  take  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
neral off  her  hands,  he  at  last  went, 
bidding  her  "  be  a  good  girl,  and  try 
to  sleep :  he  would  be  sure  and  come 
early  the  next  morning."  He  watched 
her  as  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs, 
to  try  and  fulfil  his  injunction  like  an 
obedient  child;  and,  turning  away, 
went  out  into  the  dusk  silence  of  the 
streets,  to  think  over  again  and  again, 
during  his  rapid  walk  home,  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  love  and  duty. 

Loud  in  his  heart  rose  the  cry  of  a 
passion  that  would  be  heard,  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  wrong  a  man  does 
to  a  woman  whom  he  marries  for  any 
reason  but  that  he  loves  her;  that 
told  him  of  the  long  years  through 
which  he  must  live  a  falsehood  in  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  :  and  if  he  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  the  strain ;  if,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  the  secret 
were  to  escape,  —  would  not  the  pang 
then  inflicted  on  Carrie  be  worse 
than  for  her  to  part  from  him  now  ? 

Quite  vain  would  it  have  been  to 
attempt  to  find  rest  from  the  conflict 
in  sleep.  Back  and  forth  he  paced, 
battling  with  himself,  and  throwing 
up  the  window,  that  the  cool  night  air 
might  blow  on  his  hot  forehead.  He 
raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to  the  vel- 
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vet  darkness  above  him,  out  of  which 
the  calm  stars  seemed  to  lemn  to  watch 
his  torment.  Radiant  before  him 
floated  Lilian's  image,  smiling,  allur- 
ing, with  outstretched  hand,  "  and  on 
her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint."  For 
a  moment  love  triumphed.  His  daz- 
zled vision  could  see  nought  but  the 
glorious  beauty  of  his  goddess;  but, 
even  with  that  throb  of  intense  long- 
ing, there  rose  before  his  eyes  another 
face,  pale  and  weary,  looking  up  at 
him  confidingly,  lovingly,  and  beside 
it  the  bright  image  of  his  love  faded ; 
and,  bowing  his  head, 

"Shame,  and  confusion  of  guilt,  and  abase- 
ment and  self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed  him  at  once." 

He  rose,  and  turned  away  from  the 
window,  where,  faint  in  the  east,  he 
could  see  the  gray  glimmer  of  the 
dawn.  It  was  over.  Duty  had  con- 
quered. Tom  had  proved  himself 
"  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
But  sad  enough  was  the  conquest; 
and  the  victor,  worn  out  by  the  bat- 
tle, slept  as  the  rays  of  sunlight 
slanted  in  at  his  window. 

The  resolution  once  taken,  the 
worst  was  over.  In  his  first  dread  of 
his  own  weakness,  Tom  would  have 
wished  to  offer  himself  to  Miss  Price 
immediately,  that  he  might  thus  ir- 
revocably close  the  door  on  his  lost 
happiness ;  but  his  right  feeling  told 
him  that  now,  while  the  dread  pres- 
ence of  death's  angel  still  overshad- 
owed her,  was  no  time  for  talk  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
Therefore  it  was  not  till  the  funeral 
was  over,  and  the  re-admittance  of 
light  and  air  had  restored  some  look 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  house,  that 
Haliburton  at  last,  with  feelings 
nearly  akin  to  those  of  a  man  as  he 
mounts  the  scaffold,  stood  waiting  for 
Carrie,  as  he  had  done  there  once  be- 


fore, resolved  to  speak  to  her  at  once, 
and  have  it  over. 

Somehow,  as  he  again  heard  the 
sound  of  her  dress  on  the  staircase, 
and  saw  her  come  in,  looking  so  very 
slight  and  childish  in  her  black  dress, 
the  sensation  of  its  being  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  other  time  when  he 
had  thus  waited  for  her  came  over 
him.  He  half  expected  her  to  throw 
herself  again  into  his  arms,  and  thus 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  ask  for  that 
which  he  felt  almost  sure  was  his 
already.  But  now  there  was  none 
ol  that  abandonment  of  sorrow  with 
which  she  had  before  welcomed  him. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  very  quiet- 
ly and  simply,  merely  saying  some- 
thing about  the  comfort  it  was  to  let 
in  the  sunlight  again ;  sat  down  by 
the  window,  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  her  hands  lying  loosely  crossed 
in  her  lap. 

Tom  drew  a  chair  close  to  her  side, 
and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  shut 
his  eyes,  and  clinch  his  teeth,  during 
the  operation,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  subject,  saying,  "  Carrie,  do  you 
know,  till  your  father  comes  back, 
you  will  have  to  let  me  take  care  of 
you?" 

"  I  know,"  she  said  in  her  gentle 
voice,  looking  up,  and  flushing  slight- 
ly, with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  he 
should  thus  remind  her  of  her  help- 
lessness. "  I  am  sorry  to  be  such  a 
burden  to  you ;  but  "  — 

"  A  burden,  my  child ! "  interrupt- 
e'd  Haliburton,  his  pity  for  her  again 
uppermost,  as  he  heard  the  light  trem- 
ble of  her  voice.  "  My  little  Jenny 
Wren,  do  you  think  if  I  felt  it  a  bur- 
den I  would  speak  to  you  so  ? "  tak- 
ing one  of  the  little  cold  hands  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  want  you  to  give  me  the 
right  to  take  care  of  you  always  — 
as  my  wife." 

There    was    a    pause.     The    loud 
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beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  deafen 
her  in  the  stillness. 

The  night  Before,  after  Tom  had 
gone,  as  Carrie  turned  from  watching 
him  striding  away,  she  picked  up 
something  white  that  had  dropped 
unnoticed,  and  lay  beside  his  chair. 
Holding  it  up  to  the  fading  light,  she 
saw  it  was  a  photograph  of  a  face  she 
knew,  —  Miss  Meredith's.  Poor  Tom 
had  begged  this  picture\  of  Kitty 
Wells  one  day,  when  he  was  looking 
over  her  album.  "  He  was  making  a 
collection  of  Washington  girls,"  he 
had  said,  laughing.  Since,  he  had 
kept  it  always  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat, .  and  was  wont  to  steal 
furtive  glances  at  it  when  unob- 
served; and  once,  after  spending  a 
most  delightful  evening  with  Lilian, 
he  had  written  across  the  back  of  the 
picture  a  favorite  verse  of  his,  some- 
thing about  — 

"  Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes." 

As  Carrie  looked  at  the  lovely  face, 
and  read  in  Haliburton's  familiar 
hand  the  confession  of  his  full  appre- 
ciation of  its  beauty,  slight  incidents 
and  actions,  which  she  had  hardly 
noticed  at  the  time,  stood  out  under 
this  new  light  with  startling  clearness. 

"  He  loves  her,"  she  thought,  let- 
ting the  picture  fall  from  her  hand, 
as  the  certainty '  of  her  words  came 
home  to  her  with  sickening  force. 
"  And  she  cares  for  him  too.  Who 
could  see  him,  and  not  love  him  ?  Ah ! 
how  I  hope  he  wilt  be  happy ! " 

So  her  first  thought  was  for  him, 
whom  for  years  she  had  loved  patient- 
ly, blindly  contented  with  all  that  he 
did,  because  he  did  it. 

Now,  as  she  felt  her  hand  enclosed 
in  his  firm  clasp,  as  she  gathered  the 
sense  of  his  words,  that  he  had  asked 


her  to  be  his  wife,  no  conflict  such  as 
Tom  had  toad  with  himself  rose  in 
her  soul.  Not  for  an  instant  did  the 
idea  of  taking  him  at  his  word  cross 
her  mind :  she  did  not  even  let  her- 
self for  an  instant  dream  of  entering 
the  open  gates  of  that  paradise  of 
which  it  made  her  giddy  to  think. 

"  He  is  so  good,  he  would  sacrifice 
his  whole  life  to  me,  because  I  have 
no  one  else  to  protect  me,"  thought 
she ;  and,  while  her  heart  went  out  all 
the  more  adoringly  to  him,  she  drew 
her  hand  gently  away  from  his,  and. 
said,  resolutely  steadying  her  rebel- 
lious voice,  "  It  cannot  be.  Forget 
that  you  have  ever  spoken  so,  and 
be  my  friend  again." 

Tom  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
This  child,  of  whose  love  he  had 
always  been  as  sure  as  of  the  sun 
in  heaven,  had  refused  him  in  cold, 
measured  accents,  with  averted  eyes ! 
He  must  be  dreaming. 

"  Carrie,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know 
what  you  say?  do  you  mean  to  reject 
me  and  my  —  love  ?  "  The  word  stuck 
in  his  throat  a  little;  but  it  came 
with  a  slight  effort. 

"You  do  not  love  me,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  white,  set 
face,  and  eyes  that  would  not  look 
reproachful. 

"Nor  you  me,  it  appears,"  said 
Tom  a  little  bitterly.  Inconsistent  it 
was :  but  no  man  likes  to  think  that 
he  has  been  blinded  by  his  vanity; 
and  Tom  could  not  help  feeling 
rather  sore.  Then,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  girl's  drooped  head,  a  half 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  and,  bend- 
ing to  bring  his  face  on  a  level  with 
hers,  he  spoke  with  the  least  tpuch  of 
authority  in  his  tone,  — 

"  Child,  is  it  possible  that  I  have 
been  entirely  mistaken  ?  Look  up  at 
me,  and  tell  me  the  truth :  do  you  not 
really  love  me  ?  " 
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Poor  little  martyr!  he  was  trying 
her  too  much.  How  could  she  look 
up  in  that  dear  face,  and  tell  him  she 
did  riot  love  him  ?  >* 

For  an  instant  her  courage  gave 
way;  but  the  next  she  raised  her 
head,  and  with  a^es  that  hardly  could 
see,  and  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
answered  him,  "I  —  I  cannot  marry 
you." 

Haliburton  rose,  and  took  one  or 
two  perplexed  turns  across  the  room. 
Strange  to  say,  though  Carrie's  un- 
accountable behavior  opened  to  him  a 
way  to  that  happiness  for  which  he 
had  not  dared  to  hope,' still  it  was  a 
blow  to  him  to  find  that  the  one  per- 
son in  the  world  on  whose  affection 
for  him  he  would  have  staked  his 
very  life  should,  as  he  thought,  fail 
him'  at  last. 

Coming  back  to  where  she  stood, 
her  head  bowed  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  every  nerve  tense  with  the 
effort  to  keep  back  her  tears,  he 
looked  at-  her  for  a  moment;  then, 
gently  removing  her  hands  from  her 
face,  "My  dear  Carrie,  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself  so:  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours  that  you  cannot  love  me.  We 
shall  be  none  the  less  good  friends  for 
this,  I  hope  ?  " 

She  dared  not  trust  her  voice ;  but 
the  brave  lips  forced  a  smile  which 
answered  him. 

"  I  shall  see  you  soon  again,"  he 
went  on,  "  and,  meanwhile,  promise 
me  that  you  will  try  to  forget  what 
has  passed;  that  you  will  not  let  it 
make  any  difference.'7 

"  I  promise,"  she  answered  faintly. 
He  paused,  hesitated,  then  dropped 
her  hands,  and  was  gone. 

Carrie  stood  for  a  moment  still  as 
he  left  her,  but  turned  as  the  hall 
door  shut  after  him,  and  forcing 
back  the  rushing  teardrops,  that  she 
might  not  lose  one  movement,  one 


turn  of  his  head,  watched  him  as  he 
walked  away  with  his  firm,  quick  step, 
till  the  very  outline  of  the  broad 
shoulders  was  lost  to  her  swimming 
eyes,  then,  sinking  on  her  knees,  let 
her  head  fall  on  the  arm  of  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  sat,  and  broke  into  a 
passion  of  weeping. 

CHAPTEK   VI. 

"So  these  lives,  that  had  run  thus  far  in 

separate  channels, 
Coming    in    sight    of    each    other,    then 

swerving  and  flowing  asunder, 
Parted    by  .barriers   strong,    but   drawing 

nearer  and  nearer, 
Bushed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost 

in  the  other." 

HALIBURTON,  weighed  down  and 
disheartened  by  the  events  narrated 
in  the  last  chapter,  walked  as  if  in  a 
dream  for  several  days  after  their  oc- 
currence; abandoning  the  gay  routs 
which  went  on  with  increased  impetus 
as  the  season  drew  to  a  close;  and 
holding  up  the  mirror  of  candid 
thought  to  his  crushing  experience 
with  Miss  Price,  as  it  must  be  viewed 
in  moments  of  calmness. 

Rolfe  kept  him  informed  of  the 
carte  of  evening  entertainments,  but 
told  to  listless  ears  the  thr^ling  events 
of  the  monde,  although  in  the  spar- 
kling, episodic  manner  for  which  he 
was  famous.  One  item  among  them 
all  attracted  his  attention,  and  drew 
his  mind  from  the  morbid  introspec- 
tion with  which  it  was  busy ;  and  that 
was  B-olfe's  jocular  announcement, 
the  morning  after  a  brilliant  reception 
at  Madame  de  la  Dipose's,  "  See  here, 
old  fellow,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
You've  been  moping  about  the  house 
for  nearly  a  week  now,  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  as  it  were ;  and  the  busy- 
bodies  of  this  many-tongued  village 
begin  to  notice  that  Miss  Meredith 
has  also  gone  into  retirement.  She 
hasn't  put  in  an  appearance  any- 
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where  for  several  days  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  asked,  'What  does 
it  mean?  Is  she  paying  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Miss  Price's  aunt,  as 
Mr.  Haliburton  is  known  to  be  doing  ? 
Or  have  they  both  forsworn  society  ? 
Or,  possibly,  is  there  any  commu- 
nity of  sympathy,  or  some  softer  feel- 
ing, between  the  two  ? ?  You  see, 
people  will  talk.  I've  put  them  by 
the  ears  as  well  as  I  could ;  but,  really, 
the  more  I  look  at  it,  the  less  I  seem 
to  know  about  it  myself.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

But  Tom,  begging  him  to  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  the  good  people  of  the 
town  to  mind  their  own  aifairs,  strode 
majestically  down  the  steps,  and 
swung  into  a  rapid  walk  as  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  suburbs. 

Every  day  he  walked  thus  in  the 
fair  surroundings  of  the  city,  breath- 
ing the  tonic  of  purest  oxygen,  and 
fighting  off  the  weak  fancies  bred  in 
the  heat  and  whirl  of  society.  There 
was  need,  great  need,  of  this  tonic. 
Haliburton  had  begun  to  lose  faith 
in  every  thing,  and,  worst  of  all,  in 
himself;  for  what  could  there  be  on 
which  he  could  possibly  pin  his  faith, 
what  niche^  left  for  the  worship  of 
sinceritj7',  if  Carrie  Price,  to  whom 
he  had  so  long  stood  in'  the  relation 
of  protector  and  dearest  friend,  could 
calmly  tell  him  that  she  didn't  love 
him?  Poor  Tom!  He  didn't  dis- 
criminate that  she  had  not  told  him 
this,  but  merely  that  she  could  not 
be  his  wife.  But  his  mind  was  of 
that  simple  kind  that  reasons  straight 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  back  from 
effect  to  cause ;  and  his  inference 
from  her  words  had  been  direct,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  correct.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  distrusted  Miss  Price, 
distrusted  himself  and  his  ideals,  and, 
in  one  sweeping  generalization,  dis- 
trusted the  whole  world. 


Gradually,  however,  as  the  tonic 
and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  perfect 
health  began  to  assert  their  power, 
ke  was  able  to  look  more  raticfhally 
at  what  had  happened,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  feeling  with  which  he  had 
first  approached,  in  Jihought,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  relation  to  Carrie ;  how,  if 
he  married  her  from  a  mere  sense  of 
protecting  her,  while  loving  another, 
it  would  be  a  sin  against  her,  himself, 
and  nature,  which  they  would  live  in 
vain  to  repent:  and,  as  this  thought 
come  over  him  again,  he  imagined, 
after  all,  that  he  saw  the  finger  of 
Eate  in  his  affairs,  and  that  what  he 
had  looked  upon  as  a  crushing  blow 
was  in  reality  the  most  happy  relief. 
Great  as  was  the  consolation  -that 
this  view  of  the  case  offered  him  (and 
it  was  very  great),  it  could  hardly 
affect  the  attitude  of  mental  distrust 
in  which  he  stood ;  for  nothing  in  his 
manner  had  ever,  he  was  certain,  told 
Miss  Price  the  exact  phase  of  affection 
which  he  bore  for  her ;  and  she  cer- 
tainly could  not  know  his  secret 
thoughts  in  approaching  her.  She 
was  not  supposed  to  know,  that,  with 
an  offer  on  his  lips,  a  refusal  from 
hers  would  be  an  absolute  relief  to 
him ;  and  hence,  his  rejection  by  one 
who  he  had  imagined  loved  him  with 
her  whole  heart  (as  she  did)  had 
cast  him  into  the  depths  of  despair 
and  the  blackest  realms  of  doubt. 

It  was  sad,  the  condition  of  these 
three  minds  at  this  time,  —  Carrie,  sit- 
ting alone  with  her  thoughts,  which 
marched  "  black-stoled,  black-hooded," 
like  the  Arthurian  queens,  through 
the  quiet  halls  of  memory;  Lilian, 
for  the  love  she  had  grown  to  feel 
for  Haliburton,  and  the  respect  that 
she  had  through  him  for  the  grief 
of  Miss  Price  (to  whom  she  thought 
him  engaged),  keeping  aloof  like 
them,  from  society,  and  devoting  her- 
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self  to  good  works ;  and  Haliburton, 
blinded  and  faithless,  wandering 
across  country  in  search  of  strength 
of  inind,  and  ignorant  that  two  hearts 
in  the  city  loved  him  with  all  the 
intensity  of  woman's  love,  each  nobly 
magnanimous  to  the  other. 

It  was  sad  that  these  two  lives  of 
Lilian  and  Torn,  which  should  have 
supplemented  and  answered  to  each 
other,  as  the  "  great  bright  eye  of  the 
sea"  answers  the  bending  blue  of 
the  heavens,  were  thus  wandering 
apart  in  cheerlessness  and  misunder- 
standing. "If  he  only  knew;"  but 
he  did  not.  And  in  one  mood,  as  he 
walked  on  his  lonely  "  constitutionals," 
he  would  vow  that  the  morrow's  sun 
should  see  him  whirling  again  west- 
ward, to  wander  "  among  new  men, 
strange  faces,  other  minds,"  far  from 
the  mockery  of  his  present  life. 

In  another  and  braver  mood,  he 
would  boldly  declare  his  love  for 
Lilian,  and  settle  his  fate  once  for 
all.  If  she  would  have  him,  he  would 
take  her  from  the  life  which  she  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  she  abom- 
inated, and  place  her  in  that  ideal 
home  of  which  she  had  also  half  jest- 
ingly spoken  once  or  twice,  serving 
her  with  all  the  strength  of  a  man- 
hood which  had  not,  indeed,  the 
"  piquancy  of  past  wickedness "  to 
reccommend  it,  —  to  use  an  ill-timed 
phrase  of  his  when  speaking  of 
de  St.  Pharamond's  charms,  —  but 
which  was  capable  of  a  singleness  of 
devotion  utterly  impossible  in  a  man 
garnished  with  such  a  piquancy.  If 
she  would  not  have  him  —  well,  he 
would  not  prove  his  weakness  by 
blowing  his  brains  out,  or  his  un- 
wor  thin  ess  by  traducing  her  for 
throwing  him  over :  but  he  would  go 
forth  again  to  meet  the  "big  bully, 
the  world,"  happy  with  the  memory 
of  all  that  she  had  been  to  him, 


which  should  be/  an  inspiration  in  the 
chivalric  life  tlmt  he  was  to  lead  for 
her  sake  j  or, perhaps  (for  he  was 
fond  of  looking^  at  the  world  as  a 
field  of  knight-eiVantry  and  loyal  de- 
votion), he  would  xoine  to  her,  before 
setting  forth,  to  receive  the  accolade 
and  the  noble  woru^  of  knighthood : 
"  In  the  name  of  CJod,  St.  Michael, 
and  St.  George,  I  make  thee  a  knight. 
Be  thou  brave,  hardly,  and  loyal ! " 
When,  with  resolute  Jace,  and  a  last 
glance  at  his  love,  i-^e  would 'sally 
forth  to  win  his  spurs  ID  .heroic  living, 
and  lay  them  at  her  feei,  either  here 
or  elsewhere ;  vowing  secretly  that 
his  prayers  and  well-wishing  should 
follow  her  night  and  day,  and,  if 
prayers  and  well-wishing  have  any 
power  here  below,  should  protect  her 
from  harm,  and  bring  her,  sooner  or 
later,  the  happiness  that  she  could 
not  receive  at  his  hands. 

Into  the  midst  of  such  communing 
as  this  came  the  fair  vision  of  Miss 
Meredith  as  he  had  seen  her  on  her 
errands  of  cliarity ;  and  the  thought 
of  this  delicate  creature,  stealing  out 
from  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  the 
capital  to  gladden  the  heart  of  pov- 
erty, came  up  to  him  with  overwhelm- 
ing force,  sweeping  away  much  that 
seemed  to  contradict  this  noble  tem- 
per of  her  mind  in  her  triumphant 
society  career  and  apparently  heart- 
less manner. 

Again,  in  the  opposite  scale,  inclin- 
,ing  him  to  the  other  extreme,  came 
the  thought  of  her  in  her  ball-room 
role,  and  of  the  exquisite  de  St. 
Pharamond  bending  over  her,  as 
usual,  and  almost  taking  her  bodily 
in  his  arms  already. 

Tom  was  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  in  which  but  a  slight  in- 
fluence was  needed  to  turn  him  one, 
way  or  the  other.  The  turning  came 
in  this  way,  —  he  had  struck  across 
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country  from  Kock  Creek  to  Meridian 
Hill,  and  was  returning  by  14th 
Street,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  call  for  a  few  moments  at 
Miss  Meredith's,  on  K  Street,  if  only 
to  inquire  how  she.  was ;  for  she  had 
not  been  very  v/ell,  as  E-olfe  had 
informed  him. 

"  Miss  Mered:»th  is  ill  with  a  sick- 
headache,  and  bogs  to  be  excused." 

Tom  turns  down  the  corner  of  his 
card,  hands  it  in,  and  trudges  home. 
A  card  from  Bblfe,  "  Dear  Tom,  come 
to  Dick's  at, five  sharp,"  brings  him, 
ten  minutes  later,  to  K  Street  again. 
As  he  t^rns  the  corner  of  Scott 
Square,  lie  sees  the  dainty  de  St. 
Pharamor.d  twirling  a  cane,  and 
stepping  jauntily  up  to  Miss  Mere- 
dith's door.  He  rings,  and,  just  as 
Tom  passes,  enters  'briskly,  with  a 
mere  word  to  the  servant. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Tom  to  him- 
self as  he  entered  mechanically  the 
house  of  Dick,  a  few  doors  off,  and 
joined  the  sleek  B-olfe.  "  To-morrow 
I'll  start  for  the  West ;  but  I'll  see 
her  to-night,  and  bid  her  a  cold  good- 
by.  —  How  are  you,  Dick  ?  —  Ah, 
Harry  ! " 

Calling  in  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Meredith's,  he  was  shown  into  the 
cosiest  of  libraries,  where  Lilian  sat 
alone  in  a  low  easy-chair,  before  the 
fire,  clad  in  the  same  nun-like  sim- 
plicity in  which  he  had  several  times 
seen  her,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
small  book,  which  she  could  hardly 
have  read  with  comfort  in  the  dim 
light  of  a  single  drop-light,  low-burn- 
ing. 

She  rose  to  meet  him,  extending 
her  hand  cordially,  and  saying  frank- 
ly, "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and 
so  sorry  not  to  have  beeji  able  to  this 
afternoon  !  Were  you  on  one  of  your 
long  walks  ?  " 

"  Yes ;    and   called   merely  to   ask 


how  you  were.     I  was  hurrying  home 
to  dress  for  dinner." 

"  I'm  feeling  very  well  this  evening, 
thanks  ;  but  I  was  wretched  all 
this  afternoon.  And,  do  you  know, 
just  as  I  was  falling  off  into  a  most 
soothing  little  nap,  what  should  I 
hear  but  father  and  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Pharamond  talking  most  vocif- 
erously in  the  billiard-room  about 
father's  old  riding-horse  Major,  which 
the  marquis  wanted  to  buy.  He 
bought  him,  I  believe,  after  much 
talk  about  all  the  ailments  that  horse- 
flesh is  heir  to ;  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  my  nap,  after  all." 

"And  you  are  feeling  rested  this 
evening,  I  hope.  What  are  you 
reading  ?  "  asked  Tom,  with  difficulty 
refraining  from  cursing  himself  aloud 
for  his  blunder  in  regard  to  de  St. 
Pharamond. 

"Oh!  you'll  think  me  very  weak. 
It  is  dear  Jeremy  Taylor.  I  always 
fly  to  him  when  I'm  in  the  depths," 
she  said,  opening  the  book.  "  Do 
you  know,  that,  as  you  rang  the  bell, 
I  came  upon  one  of  my  favorite  pas- 
sages ?  and  I  said  to  myself,  ( If 
that's  anybody  that  I  care  about,  I'll 
show  him  this  passage  and  see  how 
he  likes  it.'  Hear  it :  l  Suppose  every 
day  to  be  a  day  of  business,  — for  your 
whole  life  is  a  race  and  a  battle,  — 
every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rosa- 
ry or  chaplet  of  good  works  to  present 
to  God  at  night.'  " 
i  "A  very  pretty  figure,"  said  Tom. 

"Yes,"  said  Lilian.  "And  can 
you  wonder,  that,  with  that  ringing 
in  my  ears,  I  do  not  enjoy  the  selfish 
follies  of  the  season  ?  " 

"  Is  that  the  reason  that  ^ou've  not 
been  out  lately?" 

"  Partly.  I  alwaj^s  feel  conscience- 
stricken  and  humiliated  when  spring 
approaches,  and  I  estimate  the  results 
of  the  winter's  campaign ;  and  the 
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spring   weather  only  aggravates   the 
same  feeling.     And  then  "  — 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  after  a  slight 
pause.  He  had  floated  off  into  a  land 
of  day-dreams  and  tender  longings, 
in  the  soft  sensuousness  of  the  dim- 
lit  room,  the  slumbering  fire,  and 
Lilian  sitting  so  near  him,  her  face 
aglow  like  a  Madonna's  in  the  pale 
light,  and  talking  in  the  low,  earnest 
tones  of  her  quiet  moods. 

"I  —  I  knew  that  Miss  Price  was 
in  affliction ;  and  I  didn't  feel  like 
going  out,"  she  said,  with  somewhat 
of  an  effort  at  nonchalance. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,"  he  an- 
swered quietly ;  after  which,  a  long 
silence,  Tom  looking  vacantly  into  the 
fire,  and  Lilian  turning  the  leaves  of 
her  little  Jeremy  Taylor  with  a  slight 
rustle,  —  the  only  noise  in  the  room 
save  the  gentle  crackling  of  the  fire 
and  the  purr  of  the  gas. 

The  train  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  the  name  of  Miss  Price  started 
in  Tom's  mind  was  overpowering  and 
confusing.  "Here  am  I,"  he  thought, 
"sitting  within  arm-reach  of  the  wo- 
man that  I.  love,  and  hearing  her  tell 
me  that  I'm  engaged  to  another  as  if 
in  so  many  wo'rds."  He  could  not  tell 
her  that  he  had  proposed  to  Miss 
Price,  and  been  rejected,  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  He  did  not  see  any 
thing  to  be  gained  by  denying  flatly 
.that  he  was  engaged  to  her,  unless  he 
were  intending  to  offer  himself  to  Miss 
Meredith  ;  and,  the  more  he  looked  at 
this  latter  in  these  few  short  moments, 
the  more  cowardly  he  grew  at  the 
prospect  of  the  result. 

It  was  rather  as  a  sequence  to  such 
thoughts,  and  still  with  a  sort  of  des- 
peration, that  he  said  almost  involun- 
tarily, and  quite  abruptly,  — 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  in  love  with  a 
woman,  and  not  be  able  to  tell  her 
so." 


To  which  Lilian,  ignorant  of  his 
train  of  thought,  and  naturally  taking 
his  last  words  as  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  engagement/  answered,  — 

"  You  surprise  me  ! "  not  with  coy 
attempt,  but  with  an  air  of  genuine 
surprise,  that,  if  he  were  really  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Price,  he  had  not  told 
her  long  ago  that  he  loved  her. 

This  was  enough  for  Tom.  He 
skirmished  gradually  back  to  safe 
quarters,  covering  his  retreat  witn  a 
play  of  light  remarks,  and  rising 
shortly  with  the  sudden  words,  — 

"  Good-night  and  good-by,  Miss 
Meredith.  I  start  for  California  to- 
morrow." 

"  What,  really  ?     So  soon  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  :  I  can't  stand  it  here 
any  longer." 

"  Isn't  it  a  sudden  move  ?  Just 
as  we  are  getting  to  know  you  too. 
Why  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Really  I  must.  It's  a  long  story, 
and  I  don't  think  you'd  care  to  hear 
it.  But  I  can't  go,  my  dear  Miss 
Meredith,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
warmth  and  genuine  feeling,  "with- 
out thanking  you  for  all  that  you've 
been  to  me  in  these  short  weeks;  and 
—  God  bless  you  !  Good-by." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  as  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  said  with  qmvering  lips,  "  Good- 
by."  He  stooped  as  if  he  would  kiss 
the  fair  hand  that  might  never  again 
lie  within  his ;  but  she  drew  it  from 
him,  and  he  moved  rapidly  towards  the 
door.  On  the  threshold  he  turned ;  for 
he  heard  a  low  sob.  Lilian  was  kneel- 
ing by  her  chair,  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands,  and  her  fair  hair  and  all 
her  figure  quivering  with  the  emotion 
which  she  was  trying  to  conceal.  But 
the  low  wail  that  she  could  not  re- 
press, and  the  throbbing  of  her  form,, 
told  plainly  enough  the  truth  that 
she  had  been  repressing,  like  a  proud 
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and   honorable   woman,  from   regard  "  Put  me  down,  please,"  she  said 

for  another  and  for  herself.  softly. 

. "  Not  unless  "  —  Tom  began  ;  but 

He   lifted  her  up   as   one   lifts    a  he   put   her  back  in   her  chair,  and 

child,  unresisting,  but  sobbing  still,  coaxed  instead   of  conditioning.     So 

and  still  hiding  her  face.     He  pressed  she   let   him   draw  the  lovely  white 

her  close  to  his  heart.  hands   away  from  before  her  flushed 

"  Is  it  really  true  ?  "  he  said.  tearful  face,  and  — 

She  gave  a  little,  little  sign  —  or 
he  thought  so  —  of  mute  assent. 

*                                                THE  END. 


IN   THE   CEMETERY  AT  NEW   ORLEANS. 

BY    JOSEPH    M.    FIELD. 

I  AM  among  ye,  silent  habitants, 

Dim  dwellers  in  this  City  of  Decay  ! 

Eve's  lonely  hour  a  fitting  season  grants 

For  thought  to  travel  on  its  clouded  way 

Along  your  streets,  and  scan  your  gaunt  array : 

Imagination  opes  your  sepulchres, 

Lifts  your  damp  shrouds,  and  reads  without  dismay 

That  awful  book  of  Death,  whose  legend  stirs 

The  soul,  nor  aught  conceals,  nor  in  its  lesson  errs. 

Oh,  tender  caution !     Oh,  most  pious  care  ! 

Which  builds  up  to  the  sun  this  wretched  show, 

Which  spreads  corruption's  couch  above  in  air, 

Because,  forsooth,  the  mould  is  damp  below. 

None  to  the  arms  of  Mother  Earth  may  go, 

Save  the* unfriended  stranger  and  the  slave: 

These  rest  in  plain,  undecorated  woe, 

And  pay  small  tribute  for  their  humble  grave : 

They  lie  till  others  come  the  same  brief  rest  to  crave. 

What  mean  these  lengthened  mounds  of  whitened  earth, 

Which  spread  like  margins  round  death's  gloomy  page  ? 

Nor  grass,  nor  flower,  nor  weed  here  springs  to  birth, 

The  cheerless  desolation  to  assuage : 

Here  lie  the  spoils  of  pestilential  rage, 

The  shroudless  victims  of  the  fiend  disease,  — 

The  just,  the  venal,  infancy  and  age : 

In  quick-limed  trenches  mingle  all  degrees, 

Robbing  both  priest  and  worm  of  their  accustomed  fees. 
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Thousands  are  cast  in  these  devouring  beds,  — 

The  proud,  the  base,  —  ay,  even  the  wretched  black 

Intrudes,  unfrowned  at,  among  haughty  heads. 

One  fearful  despot,  in  his  sweeping  track, 

Shook  his  fell  scourge  o'er  slave's  and  master's  back ; 

And  here  they  lie;  and  of  the  smitten  host 

What  memory  remains  ?     They  died,  good  lack ! 

New  friends,  new  mates,  —  regrets  are  quickly  lost, 

Save  where  some  cherished  name  hath  left  its  —  debts  uncrossed. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  teeming  volume.     Pause  again  ; 

Another  moral  gapes  upon  the  sight: 

This  roofless  tomb,  where  wind  and  sun  and  rain 

Beat  on  these  shapeless  bones,  disjointed,  white, 

Bleached  by  the  heat  of  day  and  dews  of  night.   , 

A  lizard  nestles  in  yon  grinning  shell, 

Sports  in  those  sockets,  once  twin-orbs  of  light. 

Ye  dead,  ye  dead  !  more  humbling  truths  ye  tell 

In  one  brief  hour  than  in  a  thousand  sermons  dwell. 

I  am  among  ye ;  and  I  feel  a  stern 

And  bitter  joy  in  rending  from  the  grave 

Its  vanity  of  monument  and  urn. 

Here  lies  a  Croesus :  yonder  rests  his  slave. 

The  sculptured  marble,  rich  man,  looks  most  brave, 

Yet  thou  art  slimy  rottenness  beneath ; 

And  yon  poor  wretch,  o'er  whom  the  rank  weeds  wave, 

Not  sooner  will  breed  worms.     Life  breeds  in  death, 

Alike  'neath  bannered  aisles,  or  bleak  and  barren  heath. 

Gaunt,  ghastly  king,  I  say  I  feel  a  pride  * 

In  taking  from  thy  form  each  vain  disguise  ; 
With  daring  hand  I  fling  thy  portals  wide, 
And  meet  thy  terrors  with  unflinching  eyes. 
Where  darts  th»  spirit  when  the  body  dies 
I  reck  not ;  but  its  state,  whate'er  that  be,  — 
Its  future  life,  —  is  the  last  hope  that  ties 
A  cord  to  guide  my  path  :  break  that  for  me, 
I'd  barter  with  a  snail  my  hours  of  misery. 

Life  ?  Life  is  nought,  the  world  a  rayless  cell, 
Whose  reptile  tenants  round  its  confines  throng, 
Crawl,  sting,  and  die  ;  and  sage  fools  say  'tis  well. 
What  is  that  mind  which  lifts  up  man  among 
Less  cunning  brutes  ?     The  power  to  combat  wrong 
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And  practise  it.     His  truth?     To  fawn  and  lie, 
And  rail  at  tyrants,  till  himself  grows  strong. 
His  faith  ?     Believe,  or  you  forever  die ; 
Spreading  a  hell  o'er  earth  to  build  a  heaven  on  high. 

His  grandeur,  glory  —  what  ?     A  tinselled  robe 

That  guardeth  not  its  wearer  from  a  chill. 

His  strength,  which  binds  the  seas,  and  cleaves  the  globe, 

Yields  to  the  gripe  of  a  chirurgeon's  pill. 

H^  conquers  worlds,  at  last  a  hole  to  fill ; 

And  idler  fools  agree  to  call  him  great. 

From  Troy  to  Waterloo,  the  story  still 

Teems  but  with  folly  —  pride  would  call  it  fate ; 

And  each  new  age  hath  dawned  new  follies  to  create. 

What  boots  it  that  some  spirits  have  arisen 

Within  the  circle  of  six  thousand  years, 

Strange  passing  lights  within  this  moral  prison, 

One  ray  to  cheer  an  age  of  crime  and  tears  ? 

The  same  vain,  abject  creature  still  appears: 

Enthusiasts  hail  the  godlike  reign  of  mind; 

And  freedom  o'er  a  world  her  banner  rears, 

Yea,  sophists  mouth  new  creeds  fresh  slaves  to  bind ; 

And  faction's  buzzards  drive  the  eagle  down  the  wind. 
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Naples,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1872. 
Her  father,  Admiral  Sir  William  Fair- 
fax, a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
British  navy,  served  on  the  coast  of 
North  America  during  our  war  of 
independence,  and  afterward  played 
a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part  at 
the  battle  of  Camperdovvn.  From 
him  she  appears  to  have  inherited 
little  beside  persistent  energy,  and 
coolness  and  intrepidity  in  time  of 
danger.  Her  mother's  sister  had 
married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Somer- 
ville,  a  man  of  some  reputation  in  his 
own  time  as  minister  of  Jedburgh,  and 
author  of  two  Histories  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
now  best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
very  entertaining  autobiography  pub- 
lished eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 
From  her  mother —  a  true  Scotch  wo- 
man, who  "  seldom  read  any  thing  but 
the  Bible,  sermons,  and  the  news- 
paper" —  she  doubtless  inherited  that 
hard  Scotch  intellect  which  enabled 
her  to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult 
problems ;  and  it  was  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Somerville,  afterward  her  father- 
in-law,  that  she  was  born. 

Her  school-life  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  single  year's  residence, 
while  she  was  between  ten  and  eleven, 
at  a  boarding-school  at  Musselburgh, 
\»here  she  was  utterly  wretched,  and 
where  the  chief  thing  she  had  to  do 
"was  to  learn  by  heart  a  page  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary ;  not  only  to  spell 
the  words,  give  their  parts  of  speech 
and  meaning,  but,  as  an  exercise  of 
memory,  to  rem'ember  their  order  of 
succession."  After  leaving  school, 
she  relapsed  into  a  half-savage  state, 
though  she  had  a  strong  taste  for 
reading,  and  spent  every  spare  mo- 
ment over  a  copy  of  Shakspeare, — 
a  misuse  of  time  which  greatly  exer- 
cised one  of  her  mother's  maiden  sTs- 
ters.  "  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste 


her  time  in  reading,"  indignantly 
exclaimed  the  sharp-tongued  old  lady, 
with  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  "  She 
never  sews  more  than  if  she  were 
a  man."  And  so  Mary  was  sent  to 
the  village  school  to  learn  plain  sew- 
ing. A  few  years  afterward,  when 
her  father  returned  from  a  voyage,  and 
found  that  she  had  been  reading  Eu- 
clid, his  exclamation  was  scarcely  more 
sympathetic.  "Peg,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this,  or 
we  shall  have  Mary  in  a  strait-jacket 

one  of  these  days.  There  was ,  who 

went  raving  mad  about  the  longitude." 
But  her  insatiable  love  of  study 
was  superior  to  every  adverse  circum- 
stance. Having  accidentally  seen  at 
the  end  of  a  monthly  magazine  what 
she  at  first  thought  was  simply  an 
arithmetical  question,  but  which  she 
found,  on  turning  the  page,  contained 
strange-looking  lines  with  the  let- 
ters x  and  y  freely  interspersed,  her 
curiosity  was  excited  to  know  what 
this  thing  was.  "  Oh ! "  said  the  young 
lady  of  whom  she  eagerly  inquired, 
"it  is  a  kind  of  arithmetic;  they  call 
it  algebra :  but  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  it."  She  at  once  set  about  find- 
ing out  what  algebra  and  geometry 
really  mean,  and  teased  her  brother's 
tutor  into  buying  for  her,  the  next 
time  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  Euclid  and 
an  elementary  treatise  on  algebra  then 
in  use  in  the  Scottish  sohools.  With 
these  new  treasures  she  sat  up  long 
into  the  night,  studying  algebra,  —  a 
study  which  presented  far  greater  at- 
tractions to  her  than  poetry  or  fic- 
tion. *'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  stock 
of  candles  is  soon  exhausted,"  was 
the  servants'  reply,  when  complaint 
was '  made  of  their  extravagance ; 
"  for  Miss  Mary  sits  up  reading  till  a 
very  late  hour."  Accordingly  the  order 
was  given  to  take  away  her  candle  as 
soon  as  she  was  in  bed.  But,  where 
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there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way ;  and,  if 
the  course  of  her  love  did  not  run 
smoothly,  it  nevertheless  ran  with  a 
steady  and  irresistible  force.  What 
she  could  no  longer  do  at  night  she 
.could  do  in  the  morning;  and  she 
records  in  her  autobiography,  "  I  rose 
at  daybreak ;  and,  after  dressing,  I 
wrapped  myself  in  a  blanket  from  my 
bed  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold, 
—  having  no  fire  at  that  hour,  —  and 
read  algebra  or  the  classics  till  break- 
fast time." 

It  needed  not  her  own  declaration, 
late  in  life,  that  the  natural  bent  of 
her  mind  was  toward  mathematics,  to 
satisfy  any  reader  of  her  works  that 
her  great  intellectual  strength  lay  in 
that  direction.  All  through  life,  one 
of  her  chief  delights  was  in  solving 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
higher  mathematics.  In  her  ninety- 
second  year  she  could  write,  "  My 
memory  of  ordinary  events,  and 
especially  of  the  names  of  people,  is 
failing,  but  not  for  mathematical  and 
scientific  subjects.  I  am  still  able  to 
read  books  on  the  higher  algebra  for 
four  or  five  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
even  to  solve  the  problems.  Some- 
times I  find  them  difficult :  but  my  old 
obstinacy  remains;  for,  if  I  do  not 
succeed  to-day,  I  attack  them  again 
on  the  morrow."  Her  early  interest 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  dif- 
ficulties was  not,  however,  confined  to 
a  single  branch.  As  a  mere  child, 
she  had  noticed  the  impression  of 
leaves  on  the  sandstone.  Her  mother 
had  permitted  the  village  school-mas- 
ter to  teach  her  the  use  of  the  globes ; 
and  she  had  spent  many  hours  at 
night  studying  the  stars.  Her  uncle 
Somerville,  who  was  the  only  pevson 
who  took  any  interest  in  her  education, 
had  taught  her  a  little  Latin  while  she 
was  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  where,  she 
afterward  wrote,  she  passed  some  of 


the  happiest  months  in  her  life.  As 
she  grew  older,  she  learned  to  paint, 
leaving  behind  her  the  reputation  of 
a  very  clever  pupil,  though  she  never 
had  any  instruction  in  drawing ;  and 
almost  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  con- 
tinued to  paint  from  nature,  finding 
in  the  use  of  her  brushes  that  change 
of  occupation  which  doubtless  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  keep  her^mind 
fresh  and  vigorous.  So,  too,  she  learned 
to  play  on  the  piano,  the  prejudice 
against  female  education  not  applying 
to  those  branches  which  were  regard- 
ed merely  as  accomplishments ;  and 
she  was  even  sent  to  a  pastry-cook  to 
learn  the  art  of  cookery.  Thus  in 
various  ways,  but  mainly  by  her  own 
unaided  efforts,  she  obtained  the 
elements  of  a  tolerably  broad  educa- 
tion, on  which  she  was  afterward  able 
to  build  according  to  her  own  incli- 
nation. 

In  1804  she  married  her  cousin 
Samuel  Greig,  Russian  consul  for 
Great  Britain,  and  went  to  London  to 
reside.  Three  years  afterward  her 
husband  died,  leaving  her  in  poor 
health  and  with  the  care  of  two  small 
children ;  and  she  then  returned  to 
Scotland.  Of  this  first  marriage  we 
learn  little  from  Mrs.  Somerville's 
autobiography,  but  we  gather  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  not  a  happy  one^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  in  many  of 
the  previously-published  accounts  of 
her  life,  that  she  owed  her  initiation 
into  mathematics  and  general  science 
to  her  marriage  with  this  gentleman. 
Her  own  language  is  so  explicit,  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  been,,  framed 
expressly  for  the  denial  of  this  state- 
ment. "Although  my  husband  did 
not  prevent  me  from  studying,"  she 
writes,  "I  met  with  no  sympathy 
wlftitever  from  him,  as  he  had  a  very 
low  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  my  sex, 
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and  had  neither  knowledge  of  nor 
interest  in  science  of  any  kind."  But 
it  was  no  small  compensation  for  this 
lack  of  sympathy  that  she  had  the 
whole  of  the  day  to  herself,  could  con- 
tinue her  mathematical  and  other  pur- 
suits without  hinderance,  and  could 
also  learn  French  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  converse. 

Meanwhile  she  had  studied  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  and  Ferguson's  astronomy ; 
and,  about  the  time  of  her  return  to 
her  father's  house,  she  undertook  to 
read  Newton's  "  Principia."  At  first 
she  found  it  a  difficult  task ;  but  on 
taking  up  the  subject  again,  some  time 
afterward,  she  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  which  had  at  first 
appalled  her,  and  wrote  numerous 
notes  and  observations  qn  the  work. 
Shortly  afterward  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  editor  of  a  mathe- 
matical journal  to  which  she  had  sent 
solutions  of  several  problems,  —  one 
of  them  a  prize  problem,  for  which 
she  received  a  silver  medal ;  and 
under  his  direction  she  purchased  a 
considerable  number  of  scientific 
works  in  French  and  Latin,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  through  a  regular 
course  of  mathematical  and  astronom- 
ical science,  extending  even  into 
the  higher  branches.  She  was  now 
above  thirty  years  old,  with  abundant 
means ;  and,  though  she  was  consid- 
ered eccentric  and  foolish  by  some  of 
her  kindred,  she  cared  little  for  their 
criticism.  With  characteristic  energy 
she  persevered  in  the  studies  which  she 
loved  so  well,  until  her  marriage  to 
her  cousin,  William  Somerville,  in 
1812,  changed  for  a  time  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  her  life. 

This  marriage  proved  one  of  un- 
mixed happiness.  Dr.  Somerville 
was  proud  of  his  wife,  and  willingly 
lent  his  aid  to  all  her  studies.  What 
'  22 


he  might  have  done  if  he  had  pur- 
sued an  independent  course  of  study, 
or  had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
his  profession,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  his  own  fame  was  certainly  en- 
tirely overshadowed  by  that  of  his 
wife.  At  the  time  the  marriage  was 
not  regarded  with  much  favor  by  all 
his  family;  "for,  as  soon  as  our  en- 
gagement was  known,"  says  Mrs. 
Somerville,  "  I  received  a  most  imper- 
tinent letter  from  one  of  his  sisters, 
who  was  unmarried,  and  younger  than 
I,  saying  she  '  hoped  I  would  give  up 
my  foolish  onanner  of  life  and  studies, 
and  make  a  respectable  and  useful 
wife  to  her  brother.' "  And  she  adds 
with  charming  frankness,  that  she 
was  very  indignant,  and  that  "Dr. 
Somerville  was  still  more  so.  "  None 
of  the  -family  dared  to  interfere  again. 
I  lived  at  peace  with  her;  but  there 
was  a  coldness  and  reserve  between 
us  ever  after." 

After  her  marriage  Mrs.  Somerville 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  Con- 
tinent, mainly  on  account  of  the 
health  of  her  husband,  who,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  unable 
to  reside  in  England.  Here  she  was 
thrown  into  the  best  society;  and  her 
steadily  increasing  reputation  won  for 
her  a  welcome  from  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  she  met  with  a 
perfectly  characteristic  but  not  very 
flattering  reception.  At  Florence 
she  was  presented  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  widow  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, —  the  Prince  Charles  of  Flora 
McDonald.  "I  did  not  like  her," 
says  Mrs.  Somerville,  "and  never 
went  again.  Her  manner  was  proud 
and  insolent."  It  was  certainly  not 
gratifying  to  be  told,  "So  you  don't 
speak  Italian :  you  must  have  had  a 
very  bad  education;  for  Miss  Clephane 
Maclane  there  speaks  both  French 
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and  Italian  perfectly."  And  with 
this  gratuitous  information  the  coun- 
tess turned  her  back  on  the  woman 
of  science.  Very  different  is  the  ac- 
count which  she  gives  of  a  subsequent 
visit  to  the  Rhine  in  company  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  To  the  in- 
tellectual greatness  of  this  remarka- 
ble man,  who  left  such  inadequate 
memorials  of  himself,  she  bears  cor- 
dial testimony.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
read  his  fragmentary  writings,  or 
weigh  well  the  concurrent  judgments 
of  all  who  knew  him,  without  feeling 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  and  without  a  profound 
regret  that  he  left  so  little  behind 
him  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
those  who  could  not  listen  to  his  con- 
versation. On  one  occasion,  while 
they  were  at  Brussels,  they  went  into 
the  public  garden,  and,  sitting  down, 
amused  themselves  by  looking  at  the 
people  as  they  passed.  Sir  James 
was  always  a  fine  talker ;  and  that 
evening  his  conversation  was  so  bril- 
liant, that  Mrs.  Somerville  and  her 
husband  quite  forgot  the  time,  and,  on 
looking  around,  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  crowd  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  that  the  garden  was  de- 
serted. Starting  to  return  to  their 
.hotel,  they  were  stopped  by  the  iron- 
barred  gate,  which  had  been  closed  for 
the  night.  "Sir  James  and  Somer- 
ville begged  some  of  those  that  were 
passing  to  call  the  keeper  of  the  park 
to  let  us  out;  but  they  said  it  was 
impossible;  that  we  must  wait  till 
morning.  A  crowd  assembled,  laugh- 
ing and  mocking,  till  at  last  we  got 
out  through  the  house  of  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  park." 

It  was  not  until  1831,  when  she 
was  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age,  that  Mrs.  Somerville  published 
her  first  book,  "The  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens,"  although  she  had 


for  several  years  enjoyed  a  widely- 
extended  reputation  as  a  woman  of 
rare  scientific  attainments.  So  early 
as  March,  1827,  she  was  applied  to  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  behalf  of  the 
Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, to  prepare  a  popular  account  of 
the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace, 
setting  forth  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
truths  which  it  unfolded  or  placed  in 
their  true  order  and  relations,  and  the 
mathematical  calculations  by  which 
its  various  conclusions  were  reached. 
"  In  England  "  he  wrrote,  "  there  are 
not  now  twenty  people  who  know  this 
great  work,  except  by  name,  and  not 
a  hundred  wTho  know  it  even  by 
name."  After  a  little  hesitation,  and 
a  personal  interview  with  the  writer, 
she  determined  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  at  once  set  about  it.  Of  her  mode 
of  life  while  engaged. on  this  work,  we 
have  a  brief  glimpse  in  the  following 
statement  of  her  daughter:  "When 
my  sister  and  I  were  small  children, 
although  busily  engaged  in  writing 
for  the  press,  she  used  to  teach  us  for 
three  hours  every  morning,  besides 
managing  her  house  carefully,  reading 
the  newspapers  (for  she  always  was  a 
keen,  and,  I  must  add,  a  liberal  politi- 
cian), and  the  most  important  new 
books  on  all  subjects,  grave  and  gay. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  she  freely 
visited  and  received  her  friends." 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  it 
was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Lord 
Brougham,  and  afterward  to  Sir  John 
Herschel;  and,  by  their  advice,  she 
decided  to  issue  it  as  an  independent 
publication.  The  edition  was  limited 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies; 
and  "  as  the  preface,"  to  use  her  own 
words,  "  was  the  only  part  of  the  work 
that  was  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader,"  some  copies  were  printed 
separately.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
the  book  did  not  altogether  fulfil  the 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
but  Mrs.  Somerville's  task  was  exe- 
cuted with  very  great  ability ;  and,  if 
she  did  not  succeed  in  making  La- 
place intelligible  to  the  general  read- 
er, she  at  least  showed  that  she  thor- 
oughly understood  him  herself.  The 
book  was  received  with  much  favor  by 
men  of  science,  and  was  at  once  intro- 
duced into  the  course  of  studies  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England ; 
ami  an  American  reprint  of  the  pre- 
liminar}'-  dissertation  was  issued  so 
early  as  1832. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
book,  Mrs.  Somerville  almost  immedi- 
ately began  the  preparation  of  a  work 
on  "  The  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences "  ;  which  was  published  in 
1831.  In  this  work  it  was  her  pur- 
pose to  select  from  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences  some  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  their  immediate  con- 
nection with  one  another,  and  to  show 
how  the  operation  of  the  same  gen- 
eral laws  may  be  traced  in  them  all. 
These  illustrations  were  chosen  with 
excellent  judgment;  the  style  was 
clear  and  elegant :  and  the  writer 
everywhere  evinced  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  her  subject.  The  volume  was 
received  with  the  favor  which  it  well 
deserved,  passing  through  nine  edi- 
tions in  England,  beside  being  re- 
printed in  the  United  States,  and 
translated  into  French. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  Mrs.  Somerville  is- 
sued another  book  of  scarcely  inferior 
reputation,  and,  to  many  readers,  of 
even  greater  interest, — her  "Physical 
Geography."  This  was  the  fruit  of 
much  study  and  research;  but,  just 
as  she  was  preparing  to  print,  Hum- 
boldt  began  the  publication  of  his 
"  Cosmos."  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
throw  her  own  manuscript  into  the 
fire ;  arid  it  was  doubtless  only  the 


good  sense  of  her  husband  which  pre- 
vented her  from  doing  so  foolish  a 
thing.  "Don't  be  rash,"  said  he: 
"  consult  some  of  our  friends,  —  Her- 
schel,  for  instance."  So  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  unhesitatingly  advised  its  publica- 
tion ;  and  it  was  shortly  afterward  given 
to  the  world,  and  was  everywhere  wel- 
comed as  an  important  contribution 
to  a  very  attractive  department  of 
knowledge.  The  year  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  granted  a  pension  on  the 
civil  list  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  three  hundred  pounds,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  Her  services  to  science  were 
likewise  recognized  by  her  election  as 
an  honorary  member  of  a  very  large 
number  of  scientific  associations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  last  work  was  is- 
sued in  1869,  when  she  was  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year,  —  a  treatise  on 
"Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science," 
in  two  volumes.  It  lay,  however,  out- 
side of  the  range  of  her  peculiar  pow- 
ers, and  did  not  add  to  her  reputation, 
though  it  showed  no  signs  of  intel- 
lectual decrepitude.  She  was  herself 
conscious  of  her  want  of  success. 
"  In  writing  this  book,"  she  said  after- 
ward, "I  made  a  great  mistake,  and 
repent  it.  Mathematics  are  the  natu- 
ral bent  of  my  mind.  If  I  had  de- 
voted myself  exclusively  to  that 
study,  I  might,  probably,  have  writ- 
ten something  useful,  as  a  new  era 
had  begun  in  that  science." 

Down  to  the  last  day1  of  her  life, 
she  kept  up  her  interest  in  scien- 
tific questions,  and  in  every  thing 
which  was  passing  around  her.  She 
regretted  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
live  long  enough  to  hear  the  results 
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of  the  American  and  Continental 
voyages  to  the  arctic  regions ;  and 
she  took  a  special  interest  in  every  ef- 
fort for  the  elevation  of  her  own  sex. 
"  I  regret,"  she  wrote  in  her  ninety- 
second  year,  "  that  I  shall  not  live  to 
know  the  result  of  the  expedition  to 
determine  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  determined  by  the  transits  of 
Venus,  and  the  source  of  the  most 
renowned  of  rivers,  the  discovery  of 
which  will  immortalize  the  name  of 
'Dr.  Livingstone;  but  I  regret  most 
of  all  that  I  shall  not  see  the  sup- 
pression of  the  most  atrocious  system 
of  slavery  that  ever  disgraced  humani- 
ty,—  that  made  known  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone and  by  Mr.  Stanley;  and 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  gone  to 
suppress  by  order  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  dwelt  on 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  rather 
than  on  her  writings ;  for  no  one  can 
read  her  autobiography,  from  which 
we  have  drawn  so  liberally,  without 
feeling  that  the  woman  was  far 
greater  than  her  works.  A  single 
word  should  be  added  in  regard  to 
her  religious  opinions.  She  was  born 
and  brought  up  under  the  sternest 
influences  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism ; 
but  she  gradually  freed  her  mind 
from  early  prejudices,  and  adopted  a 
more  liberal  system.  She  never,  how- 
ever, lapsed  into  any  form  of  materi- 
alism ;  never  lost  her  faith  in  God,  in 
immortality,  and  the  fundamental 


truths  common  to  all  the  Christian 
sects.  Almost  the  last  words  which 
she  wrote  contain  a  confession  of 
faith.  "  The  Blue  Peter,"  she  wrote, 
adopting  a  simile  from  her  father's 
profession,  "has  long  been  flying  at 
iny  foremast;  and,  now  that  I  am  in 
my  ninety-second  year,  I  must  soon 
expect  the  signal  for  sailing.  It  is  a 
solemn  voyage ;  but  it  does  not  disturb 
my  tranquillity.  Deeply  sensible  of 
my  utter  unworthiness,  and  profouild- 
ly  grateful  for  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings I  have  received,  I  trust  in  the 
infinite  mercy  of  my  Almighty  Creat- 
or. I  have  every  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful that  my  intellect  is  still  unim- 
paired ;  and,  although  my  strength  is 
weakness,  my  daughters  support  my 
tottering  steps,  and,  by  incessant  care 
and  help,  make  the  infirmities  of  age 
so  light  to  me,  that  I  am  perfectly 
happy." 

The  lessons  of  such  a  life  lie  upon 
the  surface,  and  need  no  formal  state- 
ment to  enforce  their  teaching. 
Strength,  not  sweetness,  was  the  pre- 
dominant element  in  her  character; 
and  energy  and  intellectual  truthful- 
ness marked  in  equal  degree  whatever 
she  did.  Her  writings  have  done 
their  work,  and  a  very  important 
work  it  was ;  and  they  will  be  super- 
seded by  later  productions,  as  other 
books  of  the  same  class  have  been: 
but  Mrs.  Somerville  will  always  hold 
an  undisputed  place  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished woman  of  science  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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IT  was  certainly  a  very  odd  part- 
nership. Deacons,  scholars,  men  of 
the  world,  and  rowdies,  may  be  found 
in  many  climes ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  deacon,  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  a  rowdy,  associated  as 
business-partners :  still  harder  is  it 
to  find  such  a  quartette  living  peace- 
ably together  in  one  small  house,  and 
eating  their  meals  from  the  same  ta- 
ble. Yet  Deacon  Purkiss,  Professor 
Bagg,  Major  Wyride,  and  Joe  Back- 
sey  were  the  sole,  joint,  and  equal 
owners  of  the  Quickledge  Claim,  and 
resided  together  in  a  small  hut  as 
amicably  —  blessed  be  the  amenities 
enforced  by  lucre !  —  as  if  they  had 
been  lifelong  acquaintances. 

The  deacon  was  a  man  of  means; 
the  professor  was  a  metallurgist ;  the 
major  was  an  excellent  manager  and 
general  business-man  ;  while  Joe,  who 
originally  discovered  the  "indications" 
at  Quickledge,  and  disclosed  them  to 
his  partners,  received  one-fourth  of 
the  profits  of  the  concern  for  services 
already  rendered. ' 

The  deacon  was  extremely  reli- 
gious, as  rightly  became  a  deacon ; 
the  professor  was  a  church-member 
in  good  standing;  the  major  was  a 
man  of  high  moral  tone ;  but  Joe 
was  neither  moral,  religious,  nor  a 
church-member.  He  was  good-na- 
tured, generous,  honorable,  brave, 
healthy,  and  handsome  ;  but  his  ideas 
of  propriety  were  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  possessed  by  his  partners. 
He  agreed  perfectly  with  them  on 
general  principles ;  but  his  ideas  of 
the  application  of  said  principles  were 
lamentable  in  the  extreme.  He  de- 


spised an  indolent  man  as  heartily  as 
did  either  the  deacon,  the  major,  or 
the  professor;  but  Joe  thought  that 
poker-playing  for  forty  hours  on  a 
stretch  was  industry  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable sort.  Joe  considered  theft 
an  abominable  vice ;  but  to  help  him- 
self to  a  horse  which  some  other 
rowdy  had  stolen  somewhere  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  operation.  He 
agreed  with  the  deacon,  that  murder 
was  a  most  horrible  crime ;  but  the 
earnestness  of  his  deprecation  was 
rather  modified  by  his  maintaining 
that  to  shoot  a  man  for  cheating  at 
cards  was  not  only  an  excusable  act, 
but  a  very  necessary  one. 

Once  a  month  the  accounts  of  the 
Quickledge  Claim  were  settled,  and  a 
division  of  profits  was  made.  Three 
of  the  partners  deposited  their  gains 
in  the  Spurtip  National  Bank ;  but 
Joe's  were  always  carried  to  Sorrel's 
"Pride  of  Spurtip"  saloon,  where 
they  disappeared  under  the  influences 
of  cards  and  bottles.  During  the 
progress  of  this  funding  operation, 
which  usually  consumed  from  three 
days  to  a  week,  Joe's  place  at  the  ta- 
ble remained  unfilled;  and  the  dea- 
con's  pious  ears  were  untortured  by 
Joe's  good-natured  misapplication  of 
scriptural  language :  but,  when  his 
money  was  gone,  Joe  would  return, 
and  lead  such  an  exemplary  life,  that 
the  deacon  could  almost  believe  that 
Joe  had  met  with  a  change.  But, 
after  several  repetitions  of  Joe's  pecu- 
liar method  of  spending  the  month, 
the  deacon  determined  that  a  genuine 
change  of  heart  was  what  Joe  needed. 

The  deacon  spoke  to  the  professor 
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about  it;  and  the  professor  agreed 
with  him.  The  deacon  spoke  to  the 
major;  and  the  major  thought  •  that 
reformation  would  work  wonders  in 
Joe.  Then  the  deacon  and  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  major  discussed  the 
matter  together  over  their  corned 
beef  and  beans;  and  immediately 
there  was  discernible  the  first  cool- 
ness that  had  ever  existed  between 
the  owners  of  the  Quickledge  Claim. 
Why  men  need  display  their  worst 
passions  in  defence  of  their  purest 
ideals  is  impossible  to  explain.  Cer- 
tain grave  authorities  have  declared 
that  it  is  due  to  the  uninvited  pres- 
ence of  the  Arch-Enemy  of  souls;  while 
there  have  been  shrewd  observers 
who  maintained  that  an  inherited 
essence,  called  "  Old  Adam,"  is  the  real 
cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  three  partners  ended  the 
discussion  barely  in  time  to  avoid  bad 
feeling;  and  that  each  one  understood 
that  if  Joe  was  to  be  turned  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  it  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  understanding  member 
himself,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  other  two. 

On  the  next  morning,  as  Joe  sat 
devouring  pancakes  and  molasses  long 
after  his  partners  had  finished  their 
breakfasts, — Joe  was  always  terribly 
hungry  after  his  regular  monthly 
spree,  —  the  deacon  laid  his  heavy 
hand  on  Joe's  shoulder,  and  solemnly 
asked,  — 

"  Josenh,  how  do  you  'xpect  to  es- 
cape?" 

Joe  hastily  closed  his  mouth, 
dropped  his  fork  and  the  segments  of 
cakes  impaled  thereon,  and  looked 
hastily  about  him. 

"  Not  from  a  mortal  enemy,  I  don't 
mean,"  said  the  deacon.  "I  think  so 
much  of  you,  Joseph,  that  I'd  knock 
such  a  one  down  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  'fore  I  said  any  thin'  'bout  it. 


I  mean  from  the  Devil,  —  the  enemy 
of  your  soul." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Joe,  looking  relieved, 
and  resuming  operations  with  knife 
and  fork. 

"  '  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell,'  says  the  good  Book,  Joseph," 
continued  the  deacon. 

"Beckon  I'd  see  most  of  my  old 
'quaintances  ef  /went  thar,"  remarked 
Joe  quite  cheerfully,  as  he  poured  the 
molasses  on  a  fresh  plate  of  cakes. 

"  Their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched,"  said  the  deacon. 

"That  refer  to  the  worm  they  use 
distillm'  whiskey,  pardner  ?  "  inquired 
Joe,  pushing  buck  his  empty  plate. 

The  deacon  groaned. 

"  'Tain't  no  use  wastin'  yer  powder 
an'  ball,  pardner,"  continued  Joe  in 
the  best  of  temper ;  "  fur  I  don't  skeer 
wuth  a  gol  durn."  Arid  Joe  put  on 
his  hat,  and  meandered  down  to  the 
claim. 

"Joe,"  said  the  professor,  hastily 
washing  his  hands,  "I  want  to  speak 
with  you  a  moment.  Come  up  this 
way :  it's  a  little  private.  Ah  — 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
very  desirable  in  fact,  to  change 
your  mode  of  life  somewhat?" 

"  Wall,  I  dunno,"  replied  Joe  with 
great  deliberation.  "  Think  of  movin' 
nearer  the  claim  ?  " 

"Ah  —  I  don't  refer  to  material 
matters  so  much  as  to,  ah  —  spiritual 
ones,"  said  the  professor.  "All  the 
promises,  you  know,  are  conditioned 
on  walking  in  right  paths,  and  main- 
taining a  proper  frame  of  mind." 

"Look  here,  perfessor,"  said  Joe, 
"  is  it  religion  yer  a-drivin'  at  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  exclaimed  the  professor, 
raising  his  glasses,  and  looking  Joe 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Then  it's  no  go,"  said  Joe  confi- 
dently. "The  deacon's  been  a-try- 
iii'  it  on." 
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"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  professor, 
hastily  putting  on  a  very  reserved 
air. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joe.  "  Put  in  a  reg'lar 
twenty-keg  blast ;  but  it  only  fizzled. 
Beckon  the  rock's  purty  tough,  pro- 
fessor, an'  not  much  indications,  no 
how."  And  Joe  laughed  in  his  sleeve, 
and  started  to  find  the  major,  and  beg 
a  cigar. 

The  major  gave  Joe  an  excellent 
cigar,  promised  a  larger  monthly  divi- 
dend than  the  claim  had  ever  declared 
before,  and  told  Joe  a  first-rate  story. 
Then,  when  he  had  got  Joe  into  an 
excellent  humor,  he  commenced  mov- 
ing skilfully  on  Joe's  outworks. 

"  Got  much  laid  up,  Joe  ?  "  inquired 
the  major  with  bland  hypocrisy. 

"  Nary ! "  replied  Joe  with  empha- 
sis, and  then  a  loud  laugh  at  the  utter 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea. 

"  Time  you  commenced,  old  fellow," 
said  the  major.  "You  can  be  well  oiF 
in  a  few  months,  if  the  claim  keeps 
doing  as  well  as  now." 

"  No  good  of  'me  savin'  money," 
replied  Joe,  with  an  oath  as  generous 
as  it  was  unnecessary.  "  Somebody'd 
steal  it," 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  the  major. 
"  You'll  want  a  wife,  and  a  house  to 
live  in,  one  of  these  days  ;  and  then 
you'll  find  money  very  handy,  no 
matter  how  much  you  have." 

"  House  an'  wife  !  "  ejaculated  Joe. 
"Thunder  an'  pickaxes,  major.  No 
woman  ?ud  hev  sech  a  galoot  ez  me." 

"  Plenty  of  them  would,  quick 
enough," replied  the  major.  "You're 
young  and  good-looking  and  good-na- 
tured, and  have  plenty  of  good  sense. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  stop  drinking, 
gambling,  fighting,  swearing"  — 

"  Major,"  interrupted  Joe,  blowing 
smoke  from  both  corners  of  his  mouth 
until  his  face  was  effectually  clouded, 
"  that's  the  identical  game  that  two 


other  chaps  hes  ben  a-playin'  on  me 
this  morninV 

"  Not  the  deacon  and  the  profes- 
sor ?  "  queried  the  major  quickly,  and 
hiding  his  lips  entirely  away  under 
his  mustache. 

"Jus'  so,"  replied  Joe.  "One  of 
'em  piled  on  the  brimstone ;  an'  t'other 
tried  sugar.  But  'tain't  no  go,  major. 
Fact  is,  Pve  thought  a  heap  about 
it;  an'  I've  made  up  my  mind  thet 
what  ther's  so  much  fightin'  about  is 
too  much,  by  a  long  shot,  fur  me  to. 
git  through  m,y  head.  Take  some- 
thin'  ?  Oh  !  yer  don't  drink  on  duty, 
do  yer  ?  well  I  do,  yer  know ; "  saying 
which,  Joe  sauntered  off  to  Sorrel's 
saloon,  and  waited  patiently  about 
until  he  could  fall  in  with  some  one 
whose  conversation  should  run  in  a 
different  strain  from  that  he  had  heard 
during  the  morning. 

At  the  dinner-table  that  day,  the 
partners  did  not  exhibit  their  usual 
cordiality.  Joe,  to  be  sure,  ate  with 
a  good  appetite,  and  told  a  good  thing 
or  two  he  had  heard  at  the  saloon ; 
but  his  three  partners  regarded  each 
other  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
three  well-bred  dogs  having  designs 
on  the  same  bone.  The  deacon  and 
the  professor  felt  aggrieved ;  and  the 
major  seemed  considerably  annoyed : 
but  all  were  too  good-mannered  to 
show  any  rudeness.  Joe  finished  his 
meal,  and  departed  in  search  of  more 
cheerful  company.  As  he  departed, 
the  deacon  uttered  a  long  sigh,  and 
exclaimed, — 

"Oh  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart ! " 

"Ah,  I  think,"  said  the  professor, 
emptying  his  coffee-cup,  "that  it  is 
perhaps  well  to  remember  that  the 
human  mind  is  more  amenable  to  per- 
suasion than  to  force.  Our  friend  is 
better  tempered  than  most  men  j  but 
he  despises  the  sentiment  of  fear, 
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and  is  likely  to  be  indignant  when 
any  one  attempts  to  awaken  it  in 
him." 

"  The  law  was  made  for  sinners," 
replied  the  deacon,  with  a  savage 
kick  at  the  cook's  dog :  "  that's  what 
the  apostle  says ;  and  its  terrors  ought 
to  be  talked  to  'em  till  they're  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

"  Suppose  we  approach  the  matter 
in  a  common-sense  manner,"  sug- 
.  gested  the  major.  "  If  we  are  all 
three  going  to  attack  Joe  at  once,  or- 
dinary prudence  dictates  that  we  act 
unitedly.  Remember  those  two  Mex- 
icans we  had,  who  fought  about  a 
mule  that  some  scamp  stole  while 
they  squabbled  ?  " 

The  deacon  was  as  reasonable  as 
men  generally;  but  when  he  heard 
the  human  soul  compared,  even  dis- 
tantly, with  a  Mexican's  mule,  he 
indulged  in  what  would  have  been 
called  a  decided  sniff  had  the  deacon 
been  a  lady.  But  neither  insulting 
comparisons,  nor  heterodox  looseness 
as  to  means  of  grace,  were  sufficient 
to  make  the  deacon  swerve  from  his 
clearly-comprehended  duty :  so  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  very  decided  tone,  — 

"  Strait  is  the  path,  an'  narrer  is  the 
way;  an'  nobody  ain't  got  the  right  to 
make  it  any  broader." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  it  so,"  said 
the  major  rather  testily ;  "  but  isn't  it 
better  to  walk  in  any  road  than  to 
wander  carelessly  about  all  the  gate- 
ways of  hell?" 

The  deacon  did  not  dare  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  yet  had  too  much 
heart  to  say  no :  so  he  compromised, 
and  remained  silent. 

"I  think,"  said  the  professor,  lur- 
ing a  troublesome  fly  under  a  tumbler 
by  means  of  a  fragment  of  stewed 
dried-apple,  and  then  quickly  drop- 
ping the  tumbler,  "  that  the  persua- 


sive method  would  be  —  ah  —  by  far 
the  best.  Show  him  the  delights  of 
virtue,  and  how  great  they  are  in 
comparison  with  his  sinful  pleasures, 
and  then  call  his  attention  to  the 
many  precious  promises  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  good  Book  "  — 

"  And  some  of  those  which  aren't 
in  it,  but  which  God  has  written  just 
as  plainly,"  interrupted  the  major. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  —  ah  —  too 
sure  about  that,"  said  the  professor 
abstractedly,  putting  his  hand  before 
his  eyes. 

"  Nor  I  nuther,"  said  the  deacon, 
closing  his  lips  as  tightly  as  if  they 
were  the  doors  to  the  safe  which  con- 
tained all  the  company's  refined 
metal. 

The  major  arose  abruptly ;  and  so 
did  his  partners.  Instead  of  the  three 
partners  walking  together  to  the 
claim,  as  was  their  usual  custom,  the 
professor  became  absorbed  in  "a  book  ; 
and  the  major  consumed  an  unusual 
amount  of  time  in  lighting  a  cigar. 
After  the  deacon  had  been  gone  long 
enough  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  being  overtaken,  the  major  started. 
The  professor  lingered  over  his  book 
a  few  moments  longer,  when  he  also 
started,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  by 
the  German  cook,  who  ran  against 
him,  exclaiming,  — 

"  Dat  saloon,  de  '  Pride  of  Shpur- 
tip,'  is  all  afire  !  " 

The  professor  took  a  lively  double- 
quick  in  the  direction  of  the  fire  ;  for 
the  saloon  was  very  near  the  claim, 
and  the  works  of  the  claim  were  of 
wood  only.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  wind  was  in  a  favorable  direction  : 
so  the  professor  stopped  and  gazed  at 
the  conflagration  with  considerable 
satisfaction  ;  for,  although  the  profess- 
or was  a  very  quiet  man,  his  opinion 
of  the  liquor-trade  was  very  decided. 

As   the   saloon  was   of   unpainted 
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boards,  and  unplastered,  the  flames 
made  rapid  progress ;  so  that  Jim 
Slipson,  the  proprietor,  had  barely 
time  to  save  two  or  three  armfuls  of 
bottles.  With  these  he  retired  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  the 
spectators  stood  j  and  he  was  mourn- 
full}''  contemplating  the  effect  of  ca- 
loric upon  alcohol,  when  he  suddenly 
started,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"Good  God!  Injin  Mary's  in  the 
loft  over  the  saloon  ! " 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  asked  the  deacon, 
who  had  joined  the  crowd. 

"  She's  —  well,  not  exac'ly  one  of 
your  kind,  deac'n,"  replied  Jim. 
"  She  come  las'  night  with  her  young 
'un,  an'  wanted  to  sleep  thar  till 
mornin'." 

"Some  poor,  depraved  creature,  I 
s'pose,"  sighed  the  deacon. 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  prudently  mass- 
ing on  his  front  most  of  his  outlying 
bottles,  ""I  reckon  Injins,  in  general, 
was  oif  huntin'  when  religion  was 
give  out,  deac'n ;  an'  Mary  ain't  no 
better'n  the  rest.  But  any  body's  too 
good  to  be  roasted,  —  leastways,  in 
this  world,"  continued  Jim  Slipson, 
remembering  the  deacon's  ground- 
works of  belief,  and  treating  it  with 
polite  deference. 

"  She  don't  intend  to  risk  it  now, 
at  any  rate,"  exclaimed  the  major  as 
a  dark  figure  dashed  out  of  the  flames, 
and,  rolling  on  the  ground  to  extin- 
guish its  flaming  clothing,  disclosed 
the  coppery,  dull,  heavy,  impassive 
features  of  Indian  Mary. 

"  Hooray ! "  shouted  the  crowd. 
Mary  had  been  seen  very  often  at 
Spurtip ;  but  never  before  had  Spur- 
tip  felt  itself  called  upon  to  exhibit 
•  any  respect  for  her. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Mary  had 
been  asleep  or  drunk,  or  both  ;  for  she 
stood  stupidly  rubbing  her  eyes  for 
several  moments. 


"Didn't  you  say  she  brought  a 
child  with  her?  "  asked  the  professor 
of  Jim  Slipson. 

"  Good  God,  yes  ! "  exclaimed  Jim, 
seizing  Mary  by  the  shoulder,  and 
shaking  her  violently.  "  Mary, 
Mary  !  where's  the  young  'un  ?  " 

Mary  stopped  rubbing  her  eyes,  and 
stared  vacantly  at  Jim  for  a  moment  j 
then  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream, 
and  attempted  to  enter  the  burning 
building  again.  The  intense  heat, 
however,  drove  her  back ;  and  she 
stood  in  front  of  the  crowd  with  a 
fierce,  hopeless  glare  in  her  eyes, 
while  every  few  seconds  she  uttered 
a  horrible  cry,  half  groan,  half  yell, 
which  made  even  the  most  whiskey- 
hardened  men  shiver  and  turn  pale. 

"  A  hundred  dollars  for  whoever'll 
get  that  baby  !  "  shouted  the  major. 

Nobody  stirred.  There  were  plenty 
of  impecunious  men  at  Spurtip ;  but 
none  seemed  inclined  to  earn  money 
in  exactly  this  manner. 

"  Two  hundred !  "  cried  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"  Three  ! "  roared  the  deacon. 
"  It's  a  little  heathen,  an'  it  runs  a 
double  resk." 

"'Tain't  no  use  tryin',"  remarked 
Seventeener,  ex-member  of  an  eastern 
fire-department.  "  No  feller  cud  live 
in  that  there  fire  more'n  half  a  minit. 
He'd  hev  to  breathe,  an'  then  'twould 
be  all  up  with  him." 

"  That  you  a-yellinj  over  yer  loss, 
Jim  ?  "  pleasantly  asked  Joe  Back- 
sey,  edging  into  the  crowd,  and  pat- 
ting the  unfortunate  bar-keeper  on 
the  back. 

"  It's  Injin  Mary :  her  baby's  in 
the  loft.  0  Lord,  just  listen  to  the 
poor  devil  ! "  said  Jim,  as  Mary  ut- 
tered another  cry. 

Joe  picked  up  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  poured  it  over  himself,  and  an 
instant  later  dashed  into  the  flames, 
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and  up  the  blazing  ladder  which  led 
to  the  loft.  Not  a  man  spoke:  it 
seemed  that  no  one  breathed  for  a 
moment.  The  deacon  closed  his  eyes  ; 
and  his  lips  were  seen  to  move  rapid- 
ly ;  and  many  men,  though  unused  to 
such  exercise,  followed  the  deacon's 
example. 

Suddenly  a  mighty  roar  broke  from 
the  crowd  as  Joe  Backsey,  hatless, 
hairless,  beardless,  and  almost  black, 
emerged  from  the  blazing  building 
with  a  dirty  bundle  in  his  arms.  He 
had  nearly  crossed  the  street,  when 
suddenly  he  stopped,  screamed,  "Catch 
it ! "  threw  the  child,  and  dropped, 
face  downward,  on  the  ground. 

The  deacon  was  by  his  side  in  an 
instant,  shouting  for  water  and  oil, 
as  he  tenderly  turned  the  insensible 
form  over. 

"No  go,"  said  Seventeener,  giving 
Joe's  face  a  critical  glance.  "  He's 
breathed  the  fire  :  I  know  it  by  his 
lips  an'  nose  :  he  won't  never  breathe 
nothin'  else." 

"  Joe,  Joe ! "  cried  the  deacon, 
while  big  tears  fell  from  his  rugged 
face.  "  God  hev  mercy  on  yer 
soul ! " 

From  beneath  the  cruelty-singed 
eyebrows  and  laslfes,  Joe's  good-na- 
tured eyes  opened;  his  cracked  lips 
parted  and  smiled  ;  he  tried  to  speak  : 
but  suddenly  he  gasped,  shivered ; 
and  then  the  deacon  knew  by  the  way 
Joe's  head  hung  over  the  kind  old 
arm  that  supported  it,  that  his  part- 
ner had  drawn  his  last  dividend. 

For  some  moments  the  crowd  stood 
in  respectful  silence ;  then  Jim  Slip- 
son  invited  the  crowd  to  open  his  few 
remaining  bottles,  and  drink  deep  to 
Joe's  good  luck  in  the  next  world. 
A  stretcher  was  then  improvised;  and 
Joe  was  carried  to  the  office  of  the 
Quickledge  Company.  There  was  no 
formal  lying-in-state  j  there  was  not 


a  single  flower  placed  on  the  rude 
catafalque :  but  men  of  all  degrees 
crowded  to  see  what  remained  of  the 
hero ;  and  many  of  them  when  they 
went  away  showed  the  first  indica- 
tions of  soul  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  their  faces. 

The  three  partners  sat  down  to  sup- 
per, and  gazed  sadly  at  the  empty 
chair.  The  major  finally  broke  the 
silence. 

"A  Christian  couldn't  have  died 
more  nobly,"  said  he. 

"  Christian  ! "  exclaimed  the  dea- 
con. "  The  publicans  and  harlots 
shall  go  into  the  kingdom  'fore  you  — 
an'  me  !  We  only  offered  our  money  ; 
while  he  gave  his  life." 

"  Blessed  be  the  promises,"  said 
the  professor.  "  '  Give,  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you.'  Joe  gave  his  life : 
can  we  believe  he  will  get  any  thing 
less  in  return  ?  " 

"Ef  burnt  offriii's  '11  make  an 
atonement  now-a-days,"  said  the  dea- 
con, "  he's  done  his  best ;  an'  nobody 
could  do  more." 

The  deacon  took  upon  himself  the 
mournful  duty  and  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing a  headboard  for  his  deceased 
partner,  and  of  painting  thereon  a 
suitable  inscription.  For  hours  did 
the  deacon  rack  his  brain  for  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  which  would  be  ap- 
propriate ;  and  he  finally  painted  on 
the  headboard  the  verse,  — 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends." 

But  while  it  was  drying,  and  the 
deacon  was  absent  for  a  few  moments, 
some  heterodox  person  strolled  in, 
read  the  inscription,  and,  seizing  the 
paint-brush,  wrote,  — 

"How  'bout  a  feller  that  saves 
Injin  babies  thet  hain't  his  friends?" 

And  thus  reads  the  inscription  to 
this  day. 
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NO.   III. 


"  HEADY  !  'ave  a  care  then !  ah, 
would  you,  ye  brute?  Ready,  wor'  are 
then ! "  Crack  of  keeper's  whip. 
Beady,  a  black-and-tan  setter,  stands 
looking  unutterably  dismal,  and  slob- 
bering after  the  "blue," -or  mountain 
hare,  —  now  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  change  to  his  white  winter  fur  — 
which  has  just  started  before  his 
nose.  Charley  steps  on  a  tussock, 
catches  one  glance  of  the  victim  in 
the  line  of  a  peat-drain,  keeps  holding 
where  he  ought  to  be  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  catches  him  neatly  in  the 
next  angle.  Bang !  The  quick,  timid 
thing  rolls  over  unconscious,  struck 
by  quick  death  and  onrushing  dark- 
ness invisible.  May  it  be  no  worse 
with  any  of  us  as  to  duration  and 
method  of  the  change  in  question ! 

Down  to  charge  go  Heady  and 
Kiss,  the  black-and-tan  beauties  of 
the  Lewis,  pride  of  the  old  trapper, 
who  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 
Charles  is  reloaded  in  three  seconds 
from  his  shot.  Pause,  hare  picked 
up.  "  Hold  up,  good  dogs ;  bother  to 
stop  for  a  hare." 

"  Fun  to  hear  old  Clegg's  English 
rate  up  here  in  Ross-shire,"  says  Dick 
Kipon,  the  Oxford  divine,  endimaiiche 
for  six  weeks'  sport  by  kind  invitation 
of  the  mighty  Hobbes,  who  makes 
grim  answer,  — 

"Yes,  Kip;  but  don't  talk,  and 
spread  a  little.  We  haven't  shot  this 
ground  this  year :  grouse  will  lie 
this  warm  morning.  I  want  to  send 
off  forty  brace." 

It  was  where  the  coast-road  made 
a  turn  towards  the  sea,  at  the  begin- 


ning of  their  home-ground  at  Tom- 
bine,  on   Loch    Tulla,   a   bay  of  the 
larger  Loch    Stoum,   in  West   Koss- 
shire    (those   lochs    are    not    exactly 
there  ;  but  their  names  are  very  good 
names,   and   will   do).     Looking  sea- 
ward, the  hills  of  the  north  of  Skye 
lay     purple-gray     with     graj'-golden 
lights,  on  a  strange  steel-blue  mirror 
of  sea,  dead-still  itself,  with  the  magic 
calms   of  refraction  in   distance  here 
and  there.     The  Isle  of  Mist  wore  its 
thin  delicate  shroud  of  fair-weather 
vapor,    silver   on    the     golden    hills, 
visible    for   once    in    their   brightest 
autumn  colors,  ever}'-  crag  and  hollow 
on  their  sides  defined  in   azure :  the 
spaces  of  moor  were  glowing  russet : 
the     grassy    slopes     were    pale    rich 
'masses  of  light:  the  glens  lay  mostly 
in  deep  and  viewless  blue  under  the 
long  hill-shadows.     Here    and    there 
was  a  reflection  on  the  quiet  sea ;  and 
far  onward  were  spaces  of  calm  and 
faint  undulation,  with  the  heave  of 
the  great  Atlantic  under  all,  keeping 
up  its  undertone  of  days  that  were, 
and  days  to  be,  against  the  mainland 
rocks  below  their  feet.     Green,  clear, 
and   unstained,    in    slumber    not    of 
peace,     the     heavy,     unbroken     tide 
wasted  and  sucked,  and  rolled  sinu- 
ously along,  searching  every  cranny 
and  recess  of  the  cliffs  of  pink  gran- 
ite ;  and  scornfully  they  let  it  come 
and  go.     The  challenge  of  the  north- 
ern trumpets,  and  the   endless  onset 
of  their  white  breakers,  were  nearly 
due :  as  it  had  been,  so  it  would  be. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  a  sunshiny  morn- 
ing:  and  crimson   felspar  against   a 
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green  sea  were  a  pleasant  contrast 
enough.  In  the  further  offing  there 
was  tjie  line  of  the  Long  Island,  far 
away  to  the  butt  of  the  Lewis,  with 
many  a  jagged  dike  and  seam  and 
horn  and  beaked  promontory,  ending 
in  that  mightiest  precipice  of  all, 
which  is  so  specially  impressive  from 
the  mainland,  when  you  can  see  it, 
because  of  its  abrupt  perpendicular 
dive,  at  that  great  distance,  from  high 
mountain-level  in  a  leap  to  the  At- 
lantic. All  round,  and  far  away  to 
where  gray  light  of  heaven  met  gray 
light  of  sea,  "  the  Northern  Ocean,  in 
vast  whirls,  moaned  round  the  melan- 
choly Hebrides,"  in  the  restless  faith 
and  hope  of  overwhelming  and  de- 
vouring them  at  last ;  and  gulls  and 
terns,-  cormorants  and  guillemots, 
wailed,  sailed,  and  clanged  on  the 
edge  of  the  tide ;  and  two  great  black 
whales  were  playing  and  spouting 
just  outside  the  bay.  And  Charley 
and  little  Rip  took  note  of  every 
thing,  while  the  former  prepared  to 
go  off  to  take  an  upper  hillside  by  > 
himself,  and  the  latter  to  follow  their 
mighty  host  over  the  grouse  sanctua- 
ry, —  the  favored  beat  by  the  sea.1 

They  had  a  fair  middle  distance 
and  foreground.  This  is  'a  painter's 
book,  and  a  kind  of  painter  wrote  it 


1  These  were  Charley's  plans  for  a  water-color, 
some  day,  on  the  scene  as  he  saw  it  that  afternoon, 
during  luncheon  on  the  higher  moors.  He  had 
time  to  make  a  little  note  in  sepia,  which  we 
add:  — 

"  A  long-shaped  picture,  rather  narrow.  Paper 
washed  with  yellow  ochre  and  light  red  first; 
then  blue  sky,  faint  ultramarine  and  white,  to 
edges  of  cumulus  clouds,  their  shadows  ultra- 
marine and  rose-madder,  little  indigo;  then  all 
shaded  parts  of  distant  hills  same,  —  deeper  and 
bluer  than  cloud-shadows.  Let  dry,  and  gradate 
on  lights  of  distance  with  rose  and  yellow  ochre. 
Draw  on  all  detail,  —  in  the  shadows  with  ultrama- 
rine ;  in  the  lights  with  carmine.  Glaze  rose  and 
cadmium,  or  yellow  only,  till  all  falls  together.  Re- 
peat detail,  and  stipple  where  necessary. 

"Middle  distance  is  all  sea.  Gradate  on  cobalt 
and  emerald-green;  glaze  yellow  ochre  over  in 
lights;  deepen  darks  with  rose  and  ultramarine; 
patch  Indigo  and  Indian  red  to  darken  further,  all 


for  such  kind  of  people ;  and  it  pleases 
him  to  have  as  many  pictures  in  it  as 
he  can.  Wherefore  think  of  the  sea- 
distance  as  all  gray ;  that  is,  gold  and 
purple  veiled  in  gray  mist  and  light, 
toning  deeper  into  heavy  purple  and 
green  ground-swell,  white  foam  break- 
ing out  here  and  there  indolently; 
then  pink  granite  meeting  the  white, 
and  swart  heather  and  blueberries 
clothing  the  granite  with  rolling 
swells  of  heather.  There  were,  last, 
spurs  of  great  mountains  inland,  en- 
closing sheltered  lawns  and  larger  or 
smaller  "waters,"  thrust  north  and 
south  by  the  ribs  of  the  hill  in  their 
westward  course,  and  whispering  or 
thundering  to  the  sea,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  rain-gauge.  In  and 
out  of  these  little  glens,  or  bays, 
gnarled  Scotch  firs,  and  old  birch, 
and  stunted  little  oaks,  grew,  or,  at 
all  events,  persisted  in  asserting  their 
existence,  and  proclaiming  their 
obedience  to  the  usual  laws  of  vege- 
tation. There  the  roe-deer  lay  warm 
all  day ;  and  the  early  cocks  rested 
first  in  autumn  ;  and  the  heron  stood 
at  ease  on  whichever  leg  he  liked; 
and  the  ouzels  cut  in  and  out,  black 
and  white  like  hard-working  curates  ; 
and  seal  and  otter  harbored  in  the 
sea-caves,  and  the  badgers  among 


to  edge  of  foreground.  Nearer  small  island,  pur- 
ple shadows,  carmine  and  cobalt  first,  golden  lights 
over  them  (yellow  ochre  or  cadmium,  rose,  and  a 
little  white) ;  then  colored  lights  and  shadows  in 
subdued  contrast,  with  faint  purple-gray  reflec- 
tion in  green  sea. 

"  Foreground.  —  Lights  first,  pink  granite; 
then,  to  get  rid  of  papery  look,  go  over  the  whole, 
leaving  lights  on  left,  with  warm  gray  shadows,  — 
raw-sienna,  light  red,  and  indigo,  yellower  and 
lighter  on  the  right.  Dark  parts  decidedly 
stronger  than  darkest  parts  of  sea.  Leave  forma 
of  foreground  rocks,  —cobalt,  light  red,  and  a 
little  yellow  ochre.  Draw  forms  close,  and 
shadows  with  solid  perspective  of  rocks  to  get 
distance.  Two  stags ;  near  one  rather  exaggerated 
in  light  and  shade,  —  light  red  and  burnt  umber, 
perhaps  darkened  with  violet  carmine.  Study 
heather  and  stones  carefully,  —  pink,  green,  and 
gray,  but  not  too  much  varied." 
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bowlders  and  oak-roots.  They  were 
blessed  places,  all  short  sweet  grass 
and  honeyed  heather.  And  where  the 
rough  road  crossed  the  upper  end  of 
one  of  them  by  a  gray  lichened  bridge 
with  a  broken  parapet,  above  a  brown- 
and- white  torrent,  whirling  like  black 
oil  in  its  last  pool  before  a  tormented 
course  of  rapids,  and  under  a  great 
flat-headed  pine,  whose  roots  held  the 
granite  in  the  grip  of  a  vice  for  ten 
feet  perpendicular  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  shooting-party  divided  till 
luncheon.  Cawthorne  went  inland 
with  Duncan  and  a  gillie,  Duncan 
consenting  to  awake  from  his  usual 
dream  of  deer,  and  shoot  grouse  like 
a  shentlemans :  fair  second-rate  shots 
both.  Hobbes,  who  was  first  rate, 
took  Ripon  with  him,  because  he 
couldn't  shoot  at  all,  but  was  safe, 
obedient,  and  good  company.  He 
was  an  excitable  little  man,  who 
either  missed  clean,  or  killed  dead. 
"I  don't  much  care  which  he  does/' 
Hobbes  used  to  say ;  il  but  one  or 
other  is  all  right;  only  don't  let  us 
have  any  mere  cutting  and  wound- 
mg." 

Nature  had  certainly  supplied  the 
Rev.  Richard  Ripon  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  nervous  vivacity ;  and  a 
life  of  considerable  variety  —  between 
short  delight,  heavy  grief,  travel,  and 
scholar-work  —  had  landed  him,  at 
fort}7",  in  a  big  town  parish,  where 
dirt,  distress,  distraction,  ringers, 
singers,  and  clerk,  charities,  choir, 
and  church-wardens,  and  mephitic 
old  ladies,  had  pretty  well  drawn  on 
the  remnant  of  his  heart  and  brains. 
The  latter,  he  said,  all  went  into 
sermons :  the  former  had  come  to  an 
end  long  ago;  and  now  he  had  no 
more  than  Mephistophiles :  his  work 
and  his  digestion  were  all  that  was 
left  him.  He  was  pretty  well  alone  in 
the  world.  He*  wanted  to  live  be- 


tween High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
and  had  become  a  kind  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal Ishmael,  except  that  men  liked 
him  for  a  certain  quickness  of  sym- 
pathy, which  made  him  a  good  lis- 
tener, and,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  a 
humbug.  So  it  was,  that  many 
whom  he  much  regarded  first  left 
him,  and  then  abused  him  by  way  of 
finding  a  reason.  He  sent  a  little 
money  to  the  Eev.  Damascenus  Igni- 
ter ;  and  so  one  section  of  his  parish 
went  off  to  the  Rev.  Allfire  Hammer- 
antongs.  He  went  and  talked  to  the 
Rev.  Allfire's  school  about  a  trip  to 
Mount  Sinai ;  and  the  scandalous  fact 
was  duly  notified  to  his  High-Church 
friends  by  the  Damascenus's  sisters 
and  guilds  and  acolytes  and  preach- 
ing fathers.  Finally,  he  went  and 
preached  his  usual  sort  of  sermon 
for  Mr.  Newbroom,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  intellectual  scepticism. 
Newbroom's  adherents  thought  him 
conventionally  orthodox:  in  fact,  he 
was  pronounced  a  Laodicean  on  all 
hands.  It  does  no  good  to  be  over- 
independent,  unless  you  show  it  by 
universal  aggression.  If  you  try  to 
work  with  everybody,  people  think 
you  are  trying  to  court  everybody. 
But  as  the  Rev.  Rip  had  a  quick 
eye  for  character,  and  a  tolerably 
sharp  tongue  on  occasion,  a  sufficient 
income  for  his  limited  wants,  and  a 
pretty  free  hand,  —  why,  they  tole- 
rated him,  as  a  rule,  or  abused  him 
strictly  behind  his  back  ;  and  he  had 
read  "The  Arabian  Nights"  to  far 
too  good  purpose  ever  to  look  round. 

Finding  himself  little  regarded  by 
anybody  except  his  own  poor  and  the 
boys  in  general  (he  was  great  at 
school-treats  arid  prizes  for  swim- 
ming), the  reverend  by  no  means  re- 
fused sport  when  he  could  get  it. 
He  rode  a  good  horse,  mostly  in  Pat 
Meadow:  he  never  shot  or  hunted 
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south  of  Tweed,  except  now  and  then 
at  a  Yorkshire  grouse-drive ;  and  had 
no  home-amusement  except  landscape- 
painting,  of  which  he  had  a  fair 
student's  knowledge.  But  salmon- 
fishing,  or  a  day  at  the  deer,  he  said, 
would  have  been  his  heart's  delight, 
if  he  had  any  heart  or  any  delight. 
And  so  the  great  Hobhes,  who  was 
the  kindest  of  men  to  every  thing  he 
considered  a  man,  used  to  ask  him  to 
Tombine  late  in  the  season.  Charles 
and  he  were  near  connections,  and 
held  together  by  a  dead  hand  and 
dear.  So  the  three  were  sufficiently 
merry  men,  and  made  the  most  of  a 
golden  October  in  the  West  High- 
lands. It  was  a  pleasant  time : 
Ripon  said  he  knew  how  good  it 
must  be;  for  he  caught  himself  ner- 
vously holding  on  to  the  hours,  and 
wishing  they  would  not  go  so  fast. 

This  day,  at  all  events,  the  hours 
and  the  dogs  were  quite  fast  enough 
for  him.  Grouse-shooting  on  rough 
moors,  where  birds  lie  scattered,  is 
one  of  the  hardest  exercises  that  can 
be  taken.  The  effort  of  sticking  to 
wide-ranging  fast  setters,  through 
deep  heather,  and  up  long  slopes,  is 
severe,  to  say  the  least ;  and  the  ex- 
citement of  shooting  tells  on  a 
stranger,  though  his  condition  and 
skill  be  ever  so  good.  None  of  the 
party  were  ill  pleased  as  they  crossed 
the  last  ridge,  or  beallach,  as  the 
Gael  have  it,  and  saw  the  scattered 
trees  and  thin  smoke  which  indicated 
that  Tombine  Lodge  was  within  a 
mile  or  so,  and  that  dinner  was  pre- 
paring at  Tombine. 

"  Down  hill  all  the  way  now,  and 
first-rate  ground,  not  touched  this 
year,"  said  the  host.  "  Have  a  good 
sip  of  sherry,  old  man,  and  shoot 
your  best  now:  kill  dead,  or. let  'em 
go.  It  would  be  heart-breaking  to 
have  to  follow  up  j  and  we  can't  spare 


time  to  look  for  runners.  Twenty- 
five  brace,  you  said,  Clegg?" 

"That,  and  five  hares,  three  teal, 
two  couple  snipe,  two  and  a  jjalf  black 
game,  seven  plover,"  said  the  keeper. 

"  Very  well :  let  Beady  and  Kiss 
loose  again  then,  and  take  up  the 
young  dogs." 

A  few  more  grouse  were  realized ; 
then  there  was  a  pause  till  they 
reached  a  small  tarn  near  home. 
Clegg  looked  blank  when  first  one, 
and  then  the  other,  setter  stopped  as 
if  they  had  been  shot.  "To  ho!" 
low  and  steady.  Hobbes  gets  round, 
heading  the  dogs,  who  are  stiff  and 
bristling,  with  starting  eyes.  Whirr- 
cock-cock-cock-cock  !  The  two  old 
birds  and'  a  well-grown  young  one 
rise  and  fall  promptly.  T'Master  is 
as  usual ;  and  Rip  holds  straight  this 
time.  Whirr-r-r-r-r  !  five  more  close 
together.  Kip's  first  barrel  slays 
two;  his  second  goes,  he  has  never 
ascertained  where;  the  long  one  kills 
with  his  right,  and  is  just  too  late  for 
his  left  barrel.  How  many's  that? 
"  Hold  up,  Kiss  !  "  Kiss  won't  move. 
"There's  anither,  sir."  The  ither 
gets  up  at  Kip's  feet,  who  fires  too 
soon,  and  misses  clean,  seeing  the 
bird  fall  to  Hobbes's  shot  a  second 
after.  "  Seek  dead  \  "  and  the  dogs 
bestir  themselves.  Seven  birds  down 
before  they  moved :  pretty,  to  finish 
with.  Of  all  fun,  there  is  nothing 
like  breech-loaders  and  an  accommo- 
dating covey  of  grouse ;  and  the 
picking-up  afterwards  has  its  charms 
for  tired  men  and  animals. 

But  few  more  shots  were  fired  be- 
fore they  reached  the  long  straggling 
woods,  a  sanctuary  of  roe-deer;  and 
there  they  gave  over  shooting,  with 
thirty-nine  brace  of  grouse,  and  et 
cceteras.  As  they  passed  the  ken- 
nels, they  heard  Charley's  voice  and 
whistle,  and  watched  him  and  his 
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men  skipping  and  splashing  among 
the  black  and  green  channels  of  a 
peculiarly  deep  bog,  which  had  ex- 
isted time  out  of  mind  close  to  the 
road  and  shooting-lodge,  undrainable, 
and  ill  to  pass.  Charley  presents 
himself,  however,  looking  browner 
and  leaner  than  usual,  in  a  jerkin  of 
Fraser  green,  like  bent-grass,  with 
the  small  glass  and  compass  he 
always  affects,  and  a  saw-backed 
skene-dhu  attached  to  the  same;  all 
stained  and  "  sore  with  travel,"  —  the 
sort  of  man  who  has  trodden  the 
hills,  and  felled  the  deer,  ever  since 
the  bronze  age,  or  thereabouts.  He 
has  got  thirteen  brace  of  grouse,  and 
four  of  ptarmigan,  sparing  hares  for 
a  general  beat  at  the  end  of  all 
things.  All  are  tired  and  hungry; 
and  right  little  is  said  till  dinner,  and 
then  still  less  for  a  considerable  peri- 
od; that  is  to  say,  till  loch  oysters, 
hare-soup  of  extreme  density,  salmon- 
steaks,  and  a  glass  of  chablis,  with  a 
circulating  pewter,  have  performed 
their  orbits;  and  a  red-deer  haunch 
takes  their  place.  It  is  the  hunter's 
mess.  None  of  them  have  touched 
beef  or  mutton  for  three  weeks,  except 
the  Sunday  steak,  which  is  regularly 
forwarded  from  Inverness  —  as  a 
matter  of  ritual.  "  And  hereon  "  (as 
we  believe  it  is  written  somewhere  in 
the  Morte  d' Arthur,  or  other  ancient 
chronicles)  "the  knights  ate  strong- 
ly by  the  space  of  an  hour  or  there- 
about, until  they  well-nigh  swooned," 
'  but  were  revived  by  a  snipe  apiece, 
apple-pie,  sherry,  oat-cake,  and  butter, 
and  the  final  pewter.  Then  there 
were  two  tumblers  and  a  cigar  each  j 
Kip  was  lectured  about  his  shooting  ; 
the  dogs  and  their  doings  were  ex- 
haustively discussed  ;  and  they  would 
all  have  been  fast  asleep  in  five  min- 
utes more,  if  tea  and  the  late  letter- 
bag  had  not  arrived. 


"Your  club's  at  you,  Charley.  I 
see  Lady  Lattermath's  hand  and  seal," 
said  Kipon,  who  had  soon  disposed 
of  his  limited  correspondence, — one 
letter  from  his  curates ;  another,  in 
large  text,  from  Master  Walter  Hipon 
at  school ;  and  a  bundle  of  proofs, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket  "  for  the 
next  wet  day,  if  the  river  wouldn't 
fish." 

"Well,  it  concerns  you,  rather. 
They  want  me  to  write  them  a  paper 
on  the  Renaissance.  Just  the  thing 
for  you :  they  all  believe  in  you  to 
any  extent." 

"Might  as  well  write  a  history  of 
modern  Europe:  that's  what-  it 
means." 

"  Haven't  you  got  any  old  lectures 
or  talks  about  Holbein  or  Michael 
Angelo,  or  old  reviews,  or  any  thing 
of  the  sort  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  got  proofs  of  a  lecture 
on  the  "Cinque  Cento"  up  stairs: 
that  means  the  same  thing  in  common 
language,  you  know.  There's  no 
reason  they  shouldn't  have  it,  except 
that  '  The  Oracle  of  Crotona '  is  sure 
to  be  down  on  it ;  and  I  suppose  they 
won't  care  for  it  after  that." 

"  None  of  us  read  <  The  Oracle/  that 
I  know  of:  that's  the  best  cure  I 
know,  like  Persian  powder  for  flea- 
bites." 

"Well,"  said  Hobbes,  with  a 
mighty  yawn  and  stretch,  "it  seems 
I  must  go  and  stump  Gorsehampton- 
shire  on  3d  November;  and  I  shall 
want  to  be  home  a  week  before.  Let's 
all  go  south  on  the  28th  at  latest : 
Glasgow  steamer  calls  then.  We 
really  ought  to  leave  off  salmon-fishing 
soon  ;  the  stags  will  be  getting  too  far 
on ;  the  cocks  won't  be  here  in  time 
for  us ;  besides,  the  weather  can't  go 
on  forever.  Come  home  with  me, 
either  or  both  of  you  ?  You'll  be  of 
use  if  there's  much  talking  to  do ;  and 
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there  are  some  pheasants.     It's  nice 
to  have  you." 

"Thank  you.  ever  so,  hut  there 
are  my  old  women ;  and  Charley  has 
his  young  ones  to  lecture,"  quoth  Hip. 
"  I  think  you  had  better  not  have  men 
to  speak  who  don't  belong  to  your 
county  ;  n'est-ce  pas  ?  I  should  like 
to  write  any  thing  for  you,  though." 

"  Halloo,  here's  the  Susanette  been 
breaking  her  heart  because  I  abused 
her  picture.  How  was  I  to  know  it 
was  hers  ?  " 

"You're  always  falling  out  with 
Miss  Milton,"  Hobbes  observed. 
"Don't  you  remember  how  angry 
she-  was  when  you  told  her  her  apron- 
pockets  made  her  look  marsupial? 
You'll  be  falling  in  love  with  each 
other  next." 

"  You  think  that  likely ;  don't  you 
now  ?  But  I  must  write  her  some- 
thing pleasant,  or,  rather,  write  it  to 
Flora.  What's  to  be  done  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"  Hark,  there's  heavy  rain  !  Fish 
the  Blackwater,  if  it  clears  enough  by 
the  afternoon;  try  and  drive  Slioch 
Muick  if  it  don't  a  half-day,  or  off 
day  anyhow.  You'll  have  time  to 
write." 

"Well,  I  had  a  club  letter  nearly 
ready;  but  I  think  I  must  write 
another  to  go  before  it,  and  address 
myself  to  a  lot  of  their  mistakes." 

"  There's  Kip  gone  to  sleep.  Wake 
up,  old  man;  have  some  soda-water; 
and  let's  all  to  bed."  Exeunt. 

Charley's  letter  next  day  has  al- 
ready been  reported  at  Hawkstone: 
his  earlier  one  was  nearly  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpose: — 

Letter  Wth. 

TOMBINE,  Oct.  12. 
"  MY  DEAR  FLORA,  —  y 

"  There  was  an  omission  in  my 
last  letter  about  your  learning  practi- 


cal perspective  by  drawing  outlines 
of  things  on  and  through  a  square 
of  glass,  or,  rather,  I  have  thought  of 
a  new  dodge  with  the  said  glass. 
When  you  have  got  it,  wash  one  side 
of  it  over  with  strong,  clear  gum- 
water,  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 
Then  take  a  steel  crowquill,  or  a 
mathematical  pen,  or  any  thing  fine, 
and  draw  on  the  film  of  gum  a 
scale  of  squares,  quarter-inch  size, — 
say  a  dozen  each  way,  —  numbering 
each  square.  Then,  if  you  hold  that 
up  against  any  object,  and  have  your 
paper  squared  in  pencil,  in  half- 
inches,  inches,  or  more,  you  will  be 
able,  first  to  alter  the  size  of  any 
thing  you  are  drawing,  and  draw  it 
again  to  scale  in  exact  proportion. 
You  cannot  think  how  your  eye  will 
gain  in  accuracy  by  this  means.  And 
then,  secondly,  you  will  be  able  to 
practise  portraits  all  this  winter. 
You  see,  if  you  hold  up  your  squared 
glass  at  your  sitter,  and  get  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  on  one  of  the  lines, 
you  can  determine  all  his  distances 
at  one  view:  it  will  show  you,  on 
your  squared  paper,  where  all  the 
points  and  corners  of  his  face  are. 
It  will  be  good  practice  for  all  the 
best  of  you.  I  find  the  following 
passage  in  Hamerton's  '  Thoughts 
about  Art.'  I  always  held  that  a 
certain  knowledge  of  figure-drawing 
was  necessary  to  every  landscape- 
painter,  and,  indeed,  to  every  draughts- 
man. I  believe  I  got  the  notion 
from  Arrnitage's  'Evidence  to  the' 
Royal  Academy  Commission : '  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  it  drew  out  a  num- 
ber of  good  ideas.  But  this  sort  of 
dictum  from  one  crack  landscape- 
man,  and  through  another,  is  of 
great  importance  to  you,  and  to  all 
the  club.  I  will  make  you  out  a  set 
of  instructions  for  portrait  as  soon  as 
I  can  j  but  Kipon's  Renaissance  lee- 
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ture,  or  essay,  must  come  next  after 
this.  The  Wild  Book,  as  Hobbes 
calls  him,  was  ready  in  a  minute. 
What  he  does,  he  can  generally  do 
quickly.  But  thus  says  Hainer- 
ton  :  — 

"  '  The  study  of  landscape  is  not  a 
good  initiation  into  the  technical  art 
of  painting.  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly-accomplished 
landscape-painters  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  told  me,  that,  in  his  opinion 
(and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  opinion), 
landscape  does  not  afford  good  mate- 
rial for  early  study,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  intricacy,  and  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  exact  value  of 
what  you  have  done.  He  believes, 
and  so  do  I,  that  the  shortest  road 
to  good  landscape-painting  is  an  in- 
direct road ;  and  that  he  himself  got 
his  first  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  landscape-effect  through  constant 
observation  of  the  delicate  play  of 
light  and  shade  in  a  gallery  of  statues. 
He  earnestly  recommends  the  prac- 
tice of  portraiture  as  the  best  of  pre- 
liminary training.  It  is  a  complete 
mistake  to  go  to  landscape,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  easy.  The 
naked  figure,  difficult  as  that  also  is, 
is  a  simple  object  in  comparison  with 
a  forest  or  a  mountain.  We  ought 
to  proceed,  in  study,  from  simplicity 
to  intricacy ;  and  the  great  difficulty 
in  landscape  is  to  find  any  thing  that 
is  simple  enough  for  early  study.5 

"This  is,  of  course,  particularly 
directed  to  those  who  really  want  to 
study  in  good  earnest.  And  now,  if 
you  don't  mind,  I  think  I  must  talk 
in  this  letter  about  very  common 
things  and  operations  in  pencil  or 
water-color.  You  know,  as  I  told 
you,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  amateur 
art ;  only  skilful  or  unskilful,  good  or 
bad.  And  much  of  the  work  you 
23 


send  me  is  so  far  unskilful  as  not  to 
be  quite  good.  Things  are  brought 
nearly  right  at  last ;  the  desired  effect 
is  so  far  produced,  that  I  know  what 
the  artist  meant  to  do.  The  work  was 
intended  to  express  an  idea,  and  it 
does  express  that  idea :  many  of  you 
get  so  far  as  that.  But  the  eye  of 
a  skilled  critic  (I  suppose  I'm  that  to 
a  certain  extent)  demands  to  be 
pleased  with  the  working  as  well  as 
the  work.  Things  are  sent  me  which 
have  been  patched,  re-done,  and 
worked  out,  sometimes  well  and  con- 
scientiously ;  and  I  give  all  credit  to 
their  authors  for  doing  their  best. 
But  there  are  a  few  of  the  strongest 
among  you  who  often  do  things 
quite  right,  without  undoing  or  re- 
touch ;  and  that  is  the  ideal  state  of 
things.  And  one  or  two  have  got  so 
far  that  I  can  really  rely  upon  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  know  their  minds 
follow  their  brushes.  I  can  see  every 
touch ;  and  all  their  touches  mean 
something,  or  are  part  of  a  meaning. 
That  is  good  painting :  but  very  few 
of  you  ever  keep  it  up  through  a 
large  drawing;  whereas,  many  of 
you  want  methodical  certainty  of 
operation,  and  nothing  but  practice 
will  give  it.  Watch  any  good  work- 
man in  water-color.  How  the  paints 
always  mix  and  flow  from  his  brush  ! 
what  clean  lines  and  touches  !  he  has 
so  few  accidents  or  messes  ;  he  seems 
to  get  the  right  pitch  of  shade,  and 
the  right  hue  of  color,  all  at  once. 
How  fast  he  gets  on,  from  never 
having  to  do  a  thing  twice,  and  so 
on  !  All  that  strikes  one  in  looking 
at  anybody  pushing  on  some  part 
of  his  picture  when  he  has  studied  it 
before,  and  knows  all  the  ropes.  This 
is  what  you  really  want,  most  of 
you,  and  what  makes  the  difference 
between  what  we,  or  the  papers,  call 
< professional7  work,  and  ' amateur* 
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work, —  that  the  professional  is  cer-        "Then   try  it   diagonizingly,   that 

tain,  methodical,  and,  perhaps,  rather    way,  and  that  way. 

cool   and  easy,  about  all  minor  and 

preparatory    operations;     while     the 

amateur   is   uncertain    and    excited. 

Nothing  but  practice  will    give   you 

certainty;  and  I  have  written  down 

certain  practices  for  you  all. 


EXERCISE   I. 

"First,  in  chalk,  or  broad  pencil. 
Get  a  board,  —  a  black  one,  or  white 
one,  whichever  you  like.  Put  it  on 
an  easel,  and  draw  a  square  on  it 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  or  charcoal ; 
then  draw  a  circle  round  the  square. 
Draw  from  the  shoulder,  without 
resting  your  hand :  never  mind  how 
difficult  or  impossible  it  seems.  Do 
it  on  a  large  slate,  if  you  like,  or  on 
the  wall,  or  anyhow ;  only  hold  your 
charcoal  as  you  would  your  umbrella, 
and  use  it  freely  from  the  shoulder. 
What  you  can't  do  one  day,  you 
will  begin  to  do  the  next,  and  do 
well  in  a  week. .  (KB.  — It  is  easiest 
to  draw  a  circle  in  two  halves,  upper 
and  under,  thus.)  So  all  curves: 
whenever  you  can,  draw  them  by 
pairs.  Always  do  so  in  copying  deco- 
rative patterns. 


"  Second,  draw  a  square  six  inches 
in  diameter  on  the  wall,  and  shade  it, 
from  the  shoulder,  to  a  flat  surface, 
by  even,  parallel  lines  only,  so. 


"  You  can  do  this  for  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  it  will  soon  give  you 
such  clearness,  courage,  and  neatness 
of  work  in  your  drawing,  as  will 
cheer  you  all  through  it ;  you  have 
drawn  enough  to  know  what  it  means 
to  feel  stronger  at  your  work.  The 
fact  is,  that  nothing  exercises  the 
connecting  nerves  between  eye  and 
hand,  whatever  they  are,  so  well  as 
this  practice  from  the  shoulder.  It 
is  a  step  toward  the  real  painter's 
paradise  on  earth, — being  able  to 
do  what  you  want.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  terms  ( brilliancy  of 
touch/  '  freshness/  '  abandon/  and 
the  rest  of  it,  express  real  things. 
May's  study  of  eggs,  now  before  me, 
has  these  qualities.  It  means  that 
the  performer  saw  with  pleasure,  as 
she  did  her  work,  that  it  was  going 
right,  doing  well ;  and,  so  to  speak,  let 
her  hand  fly.  Well,  then  her  hand 
put  on  the  right  force  of  touch,  and 
just  squoze  the  right  quantity  of  color 
out  of  the  brush  in  the  right  place : 
I'm  sure  I  can't  say  how.  Confidence 
quickness,  precision,  —  all  those  words 
and  things  have  something  to  do 
with  it. 

"Well,  ponder  hereon,  and  rejoice 
therefore,  and  all  that.  But  now, 
half  of  you  do  not  know  how  to  lay 
washes  of  color  on  in  gradation.  It 
is  a  mere  matter  of  practice :  nobody 
does  it  by  nature.  If  anybody  could, 
some  of  you  might  do  it ;  for  you  have 
all  enough  feeling,  which  means  wish 
to  do  it.  You  all  think  in  your 
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hearts  that  you  have  so  much  more 
feeling  and  aspiration  and  passion 
than  working-artists  have.  Of  course 
you  have.  Your  art  is  play,  or,  at  most, 
holiday  work.  Not  that  it  is  not  real 
exertion  while  you  are  at  it ;  but  you 
don't  live  by  it,  and  its  failure  would 
only  vex  you,  and  not  half  starve  you. 
You  do  it  with  all  your  heart,  as  chil- 
dren run  and  jump  with  all  their 
hearts;  but,  if 'children  were  obliged 
to  run  and  jump  all  day  for  their 
bread  and  butter,  they  would  not  be 
.  so  hearty.  You  see  it  is  a  greater  and 
more  difficult  thing  to  get  enthusiasm 
into  one's  life's  work  than  it  is  into 
one's  life's  recreation.  Now  as  to 
gradating  color.  All  the  club,  except 
Nos.  1-5  on  enclosed  list,  ought  to 
practise  something  of  this  kind  with 
a  good  red  sable,  and  not  on  rough 
paper,  which  I  object  to  altogether. 

EXERCISE     II. 

"  Get  a  quarter-sheet  of  paper  prop- 
erly stretched  on  a  board  or  a  good 
sketching-block  (only  with  this  latter 
you  must  use  as  little  water  as  possi- 
ble, for  fear  of  wetting  the  gum  with 
which  the  sheets  are  fastened  one  to 
another) ;  moisten  the  surface  with  a 
flat  brush  and  water ;  do  not  drench 
it,  but  wet  the  whole.  Slope  it,  and 
let  it  dry  till  color  will  not  run  on 
any  part  of  it.  Meanwhile  prepare  a 
small  saucer  half  full  of  a  light  tint 
of  sepia.  Have  clean  water  by  you, 
besides  that  which  you  have  used,  and 
two  rather  large  brushes  (I  am  always 
for  red  sables).  Fill  one  of  them 
nearly  full,  mixing  your  tint  up  to  the 
last  moment ;  and  begin  to  lay  it  on 
across  the  paper  at  top,  in  light  steady 
strokes,  diagonally  downwards  from 
right  to  left,  or  any  way  you  like ;  only 
make  them  flow  evenly  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  spread  the  tint  without 


lines  or  spots.  (When  you  find  a  wash 
of  color  dry  in  blotches  or  clouds,  it  is 
always  either  because  your  tint  was 
unevenly  mixed  in  the  brush,  so  that 
there  were  more  particles  of  sepia  in 
one  part  of  the  brush  than  another, 
or  because  your  brush  was  fuller  in 
one  place  than  another,  and  therefore 
laid  more  particles  on  there :  so  do 
not  fill  your  brush  too  full  at  first, 
and  feed  it  again  before  it  is  empty. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  be  careless  in 
this,  where  you  are  laying  on  broad 
surfaces  of  color.) 

"Well,  when  your  first  brush ful  is 
nearly  gone,  take  the  other  brush  with 
clean  water,  and  drop  two  or  three 
drops  of  it  into  the  tint ;  then  mix 
up  all  with  the  wor/aw^-brush,  and 
lay  that  on,  carefully  running  it  into 
what  you  have  on  already :  -the  result 
will  be  gradation  into  a  lighter  tint. 
Go  on  that  way  all  over  the  paper, 
dropping  clean  water  into  the  tint 
with  the  clean  brush,  and  always  mix- 
ing up  with  the  working-brush.  You 
ought  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  your 
paper  with  clean  water  in  your  work- 
ing-brush, and  a  perfect  gradation 
from  shade  to  light  all  over  your 
paper.  It  will  surprise  you  to  see 
what  a  luminous  effect  the  brown  wash 
will  give  by  mere  gradation :  it  will 
be  quite  transparent,  so  that  you  can 
look  into  the  paper. 

"  Then  try  it  with  any  sunset-blue 
tint,  —  say  cobalt  antl  rose-madder. 
Go  over  your  paper  with  it  as  above. 
Then  let  it  get  quite  dry.  Don't  hurry 
it  at  the  fire,  but  let  it  dry  of  itself. 
Meanwhile  mix  up  some  yellow  ochre 
and  rose,  or  cadmium  yellow,  if  you 
like.  I  think  myself  there's  more 
light  in  yellow  ochre.  Wtyen  you 
have  got  the  pale  crimson  or  warm 
yellow  you  fancy,  slope  the  paper  the 
other  way  up,  and  go  over  it  from  the 
bottom  the  other  way,  over  the  blue. 
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The  result  ought  to  be  a  perfectly 
bright  and  flat  sunset  sky. 

"  Now  you  ought  all  to  practise  skies 
thus.  As  you  get  more  skilful,  try  it 
this  way:  Lay  on  the  cobalt  and 
rose-madder  for  about  an  inch  of  your 
paper ;  then  drop  in  the  clean  water 
as  above,  and  also,  with  the  point  of 
the  working-brush,  take  up  a  little 
more  rose-madder;  mix  up,  and  lay 
on,  thus  substituting  that  hue  in  the 
brush  for  the  cobalt.  Do  it  again  and 
again  till  your  wash  is  pink  instead 
of  blue  ;  then,  if  you  have  room,  sub- 
stitute yellow  in  the  brush  for  pink, 
in  the  same  way ;  dipping  the  working- 
brush  slightly  in  yellow  ochre  every 
time  you  drop  in  the  clean  water  with 
the  clean  brush,  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ing up  each  time. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  limit  you 
to  sunset  colors,  or  any  colors  in  par- 
ticular. Here  are  some  sky  and  cloud 
gradations.  For  clouds,  you  can  al- 
ways paint  them  on  to  your  gradated 
sky,  or  take  their  lights  out  (always 
to  planned  form),  with  a  firm  short- 
haired  brush.  (KB.  —  Have  long- 
haired and  pointed  sables  to  lay  on 
with,  short  ones  to  take  off  with.) 

FLAT  SKIES  FOB  PRACTICE  :  FAIR 
WEATHER,  GRAY  ON  HORIZON. 
PROCESSES. 

a.  Flat  wash  of  yellow  ochre  and  a  little 
brown  madder  (or  light  red).  Lay  on 
evenly  all  o\er  the  paper.  Let  dry. 

6.  Mix  cobalt  and  white.  Gradate  as  above, 
coming  to  clear  water  two-thirds  down 
the  paper.  That  will  be  your  horizon. 
Let  dry,  and  slope  the  other  way. 

c.  Rose-madder,  cobalt,  and  a  little  white. 

Begin  at  horizon,  and  gradate  rapidly,  so 
as  to  go  over  the  cobalt  with  a  very 
light  tint.  Let  dry. 

d.  Then,    if   yoii  want  light  fair-weather 

clouSs,  take  out  their  forms  with  brush 
and  clean  water,  and  beware  of  taking 
off  too  much,  or  any  thing  except  in  a 
planned  form.  Never  think  of  inventing 
clouds,  whatever  you  do:  they  won't 
stand  it. 


e.  Having  got  the  bright  sides  of  your 
clouds,  put  in  their  faint  shadows  with 
rose-madder  and  cobalt.  You  cannot  be 
too  cautious  in  these  two  last  opera- 
tions. The  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  con- 
siderable, is  to  take  off  and  put  on  little 
enough  at  a  time.  If  you  do  either  too 
much,  your  cirrus  comes  pushing  for- 
ward out  of  heaven  right  hi  your  eye. 

"  You  see  we  have  already  got  out 
of  flat  practice-washes  of  color  into 
forms  ;  and  those  sadly  difficult  ones. 
I  could  not  make  and  send  you  draw- 
ings of  cloud-forms,  without  much  time 
and  labor,  —  more  than  I  can  afford 
at  the  price.  But  you  can  all  of  you' 
try  to  draw,  with  pencil  only,  the 
forms  of  white  cirri,  sometimes. 
You  won't  have  much  to  show  for  it, 
for  which  I  hope  you  will  not  care ; 
but  you  will  learn  very  much.  If  you 
want  copies  on  paper,  none  are  nearly 
so  good  as  those  at  pp.  120,  122,  125, 
vol.  v.  of  '  Modern  Painters.7  Study 
those  cloud-chapters  with  all  your 
hearts.  (The  cjub  ought  to  have  at 
least  three  strongly-bo»nd  copies  of 
vols.  iv.  ami  v.,  and  send  them  about 
for  reference.)  I  must  give  you  an- 
other sky,  or  beginning  of  a  sky  :  the 
forms  you  must  observe,  and  put  in  for 
yourselves  ;  or  find  them  in  '  Modern 
Painters/  or  in  Turner's  i  Liber  Stu- 
diorum,'  Where  you  can  find  any  thing 
in  landscape,  if  you  look. 


STORMY  TOWARDS    EVENING. 
CISE  III. 


EXER- 


"From  top  of  paper  to  half  down 
it,  mix,  and  gradate  to  nothing,  light 
red,  cobalt,  a  little  indigo  (or  lamp- 
black). Let  dry,  and  slope  the  other 
way.  Begin  again  from  about  one- 
fourth  down  the  paper  as  it  lies  re- 
versed. Now  gradate  over  the  gray 
to  nothing  with  a  little  vermilion  and 
yellow  ochre :  you  will  see  how  it 
will  lighten  and  warm  up  the  gray. 
Then  put  some  rolling  forms  into  the 
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clouds,  with  both  the  tints  mixed  to- 
gether, —  faint,  faint  everywhere,  but 
faintest  towards  the  light:  to  know 
the  forms,  you  must  look  for  them. 
After  all,  I  don't  so  much  care  about 
not  sending  you  cloud-forms  to  copy. 
As  sketchers,  you  are  vowed  to  the 
duties  of  observation  as  well  as  imita- 
tion :  indeed,  you  may  be  called  an 
Observantine  Sisterhood ;  and  it  will 
do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world  to 
draw  cirri  or  cumuli  in  pencil  outline. 
"One  more  gradation  exercise.  Ki- 
pon  was  after  deer  on  some  very  green 
hills  the  other  day.  He  got  a  tolerable 
stag  of  eight  points  after  a  long  stalk, 
and  came  home  without  a  dry  thread, 
of  course,  having  been  in  that  state 
from  nine  to  nine,  or  thereabouts. 
The  forester  got  a  touch  of  rheuma- 
tic, and  Kip  lost  his  voice.  When  he 
got  it  again,  he  told  nie  that  he  had 
been  in  some  degree  comforted,  while 
lying  on  wet  brackens,  and  being 
rained  upon,  by  seeing  the  beautiful 
gradations  of  green  hills  looming 
through  volumes  of  gray  mist.  He 
made  me  a  nice  note  of  the  colors,  — 
cobalt,  light  red,  and  indigo  gradated 
to  nothing  first;  then  a  wash  of  ver- 
milion and  yellow  ochre  all  over  (drying 
between,  of  course),  then  upside  down ; 
and  emerald  green  and  yellow  ochre, 
gradated  to  nothing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  till  it  vanished  in  the 
grajr  mist.  He  put  in  a  firm  sort 
of  purple-gray  rock-foreground,  with 
green ;  and  it  made  every  good  sketch 
indeed.  I  hope  he  is  not  a  bad  par- 
son, that  young  man ;  but  he  would 
have  made  a  good  painter,  and  is  cer- 
tainly some  as  a  gillie.  He  has  writ- 
ten what  we  consider  a  screamer, 
about  the  Renaissance,  with  new 
lights  of  course,  and  read  it  to  Hobbes 
and  me,  after  shooting.  We  all  went 
to  sleep ;  Kip  first,  I  think.  But  in  the 
morning  I  thought  his  paper  worth 


reading :  it  is  for  a  lecture  somewhere. ' 
But  he  has  let  me  copy  it  for  you,  and 
I  will  send  it  in  my  next. 

"If  you  will  do' these  exercises  faith- 
fully, they  will  teach  you  the  use  of 
water-color,  used  thinly  and  in  dis- 
tance; and,  further,  you  will  get  a 
notion  from  some  of  them  what  an 
advantage  it  gives  a  picture  in  breadth 
and  impression,  when  there  are  only 
two  or  three  colors  in  it,  well  varied  in 
tint  and  tone.  To  give  a  notion  of 
this,  I  add  two  very  plain  contrasts. 

EXERCISES   V.    AND   VI. 

One  is  the  gray  as  above  (cobalt,  light 
red,  and  a  touch  of  indigo),  slightly 
gradated,  and  left  in  faint  streaks,  with 
the  faintest  yellow  ochre,  and  some 
light  red  gradated  on  at  the  bottom. 
That  would-  make  a  nice  beginning 
for  a  picture  of  rain  over  sands.  I 
wish  some  of  you  would  take  up  that 
subject,  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
the  above  colors.  The  other  is  the 
first  stage  of  a  sketch  of  frost-fog  in 
the  evening,  with  the  tint  of  a  sheet 
of  ice  below.  Do  it  in  this  order: 
Gradate  on  the  gray  as  usual ;  then 
invert,  and  do  same  with  rose  and 
cobalt  gray  at  bottom,  leaving  a 
space  between  very  light ;  let  dry ; 
then  begin  at  top  with  water,  taking 
in  a  little  rose  and  yellow  ;  make  it  a 
telling  pale  crimson  on  the  lightest 
part ;  and  then  gradate  off  to  nothing 
at  horizon.  A  few  half-drawn  figures, 
or  a  sleigh,  or  some  wild  geese,  with 
some  white  touches  on  the  ice,  would 
make  this  quite  a  picture. 

"I  want  to  see  if  you  can  make  these 
exercises  of  use.  You  need  not  have 
copies  of  them  sent  round,  that  I  see, 
if  you  will  take  them  one  by  one,  read 
them  deliberately,  and  get  your  colors 
and  things  all  ready  to  your  hand 
before  you  begin.  The  handiness  of 
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'  water-color  is  a  great  temptation  and 
difficulty  in  the  long-run :  one  is  al- 
ways being  led  into  rash  beginnings 
before  one  is  ready,  from  their  impa- 
tience to  be  at  it,  and  because  one  can 
hit  the  right  tint  easily.  Take  all 
these  skies  seriatim,  as  soon  as  you 
have  learnt  to  gradate  with  sepia :  it 
will  be,  at  least,  first-rate  practice  for 
you  all;  not  only  because  it  will 
make  you  neat-handed,  quick,  and  me- 
thodical with  brushes  and  saucers,  but 
because  it  will  educate  your  eyes,  and 
you  will  see  so  much  more  gradation 
in  all  hues.  You  all  want  more  of 
that  faculty ;  very  few  painters  have 
ever  had  enough  of  it.  So  be  content, 
go  to  work  with  the  mixed  tints  as  I 
have  written  them,  and  you  will  see 
how  they  come  out. 


"Then,  as  you  gain  exactness  of 
hand,  begin  to  .draw  clouds,  cumuli,  or 
those  great  heaped-up  masses  in  par- 
ticular. Cobalt  for  sky  round  them, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  emerald  green, 
and  white  in  it ;  Indian  red  and  indigo 
for  the  shade.  Be  very  careful  about 
the  forms ;  never  mind  their  changing, 
which  they  do  every  minute.  Make 
an  outline,  settle  where  the  high 
lights  shall  be,  and  run  your  palest 
shade  over  every  thing  else  ;  then  you 
must  first  look  at  the  sky  again  for 
forms  to  suit  what  you  have  got ;  for 
those  will  be  gone  forever.  All  that's 
bright  fades ;  but  a  cloud  is  never  the 
same  for  ten  seconds  together.  If 
you  must  have  copies,  'The  Liber 
Studiorum '  is  the  book  for  you. 

"  Ever  your  cousin,  C.  C." 


AN  ABUSE  OF  TAX-EXEMPTION. 


BY   J.    P.    QUINCY. 


THE  Constitutional  Commission  of 
New  Jersey,  in  their  programme  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  propose  that  all 
private  property,  "except  burying- 
grounds  and  cemeteries  held  by  stock 
companies,  should  be  assessed  for 
taxes.  "The  New- York  Independ- 
ent"—  whose  articles  exposing  the 
injustice  of  ecclesiastical  exemptions 
have  been  most  creditable  to  ortho- 
dox journalism  —  prefers  the  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri,  where  this  exception 
is  not  to  be  found.  It  seems  to  me  that 
legislation  can  be  devised,  whereby, 
without  injustice,  cemeteries  may  be 
exempted  from  taxation ;  and  that 
there  are  considerations  which  make 
such  an  arrangement  highly  desirable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
so  long  as  cemeteries  are  conducted 
for  profit  by  joint-stock  companies,  or 


held  as  real-estate  investments  by 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  they  should  be 
assessed  at  full  valuation.  Let  me 
illustrate  an  abuse  that  calls  for  the 
summary  rebuke  of  American  legis- 
lators. 

During  the  past  autumn,  "The 
New- York  Evening  Post  "  published 
an  account  of  the  shocking  scenes 
which  followed  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  cemetery  attached  to  the  Dutch 
Eeformed  Church.  The  details  are  too 
revolting  for  quotation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  remains  of  the 
dead  were  not  removed  until  the 
ground  was  blown  up  with  powder  by 
the  contractor  in  charge  of  the  work. 
In  explanation  of  this  detestable 
business,  the  metropolitan  journal 
offers  these  remarks:  "Church  cor- 
porations rarely  take  action  for  the 
protection  of*  their  dead  until  driven 
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to  it  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  or  .the  approach  of  the  con- 
tractors with  their  sappers  and  min- 
ers in  advance.  It  is  cheaper,  per- 
haps, to  blow  up  the  graves  with  pow- 
der, and  suffer  the  debris  to  be  carried 
off  in  the  contractors'  carts,  than  to 
exhume  them  in  a  Christian  manner." 
And  whence  arises,  it  may  be  asked, 
this  trade  in  church-yards  with  its 
"cheap"  methods  of  disposing  of 
their  contents?  Why  have  these 
canonized  bones  (under  persuasions 
of  contractors'  gunpowder)  burst  their 
cerements  ?  Why  has  the  sepulchre, 
wherein  we  saw  them  quietly  in- 
urned,  oped  its  ponderous  and  marble 
jaws  to  cast  them  up  again?  The 
elder  Hamlet,  being  interrogated 
upon  these  points,  gave  such  informa- 
tion as  was  in  his  power.  The  editor 
of  "  The  Post,"  equally  unwilling  that 
his  readers  should  "  burst  in  igno- 
ance,"  thus  gratifies  their  reasonable 
curiosity :  — 

"  Cemeteries  in  the  city,  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  by  the  advance  of  population, 
become  too  valuable,  in  a  moneyed  point  of 
view,  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
originally  dedicated  ;  gtnd  church  societies 
interested  in  their  perpetuity,  yielding  to 
the  temptation  offered  by  the  money  value 
of  their  real  estate,  and  the  mania  for  the 
erection  of  imposing  edifices,  become  sud- 
denly opposed  to  metropolitan  graveyards, 
and  dispose  of  their  sacred  grounds  for 
building,  or  any  other  purpose  for  which 
they  may  be  wanted." 

But,  while  our  excellent  free-trade 
journal  comments  with  proper  sever- 
ity upon  the  "  cheap "  methods  of 
clearing  cemeteries  of  which  "  church 
societies  "  avail  themselves,  it  has  no 
word  of  rebuke  for  the  outrageous 
assumption  that  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion have  an  equitable  title  to  the 
commercial  value  of  their  untaxed 
graveyards.  Indeed,  we  find  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  "The  Post"  an 


article,  leaded,  and  apparently  pub- 
lished as  editorial,  bearing  this 
caption  in  most  conspicuous  type : 
"THE  NEW  EPISCOPAL  CATHEDRAL. 
How  IT  MAY  BE  BUILT.  A  sugges- 
tion."  And  what  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  this  notable  suggestion 
is?  Simply  that  the  Episcopalians 
should  appropriate  the  value  for  busi- 
ness-purposes of  a  church  and  church- 
yard upon  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Vesey  Street.  The  writer,  we 
are  assured,  proposes  his  plan  with 
"  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  Episco- 
pal sentiment  which  holds  it  sacrile- 
gious to  transform  or  divert  conse- 
crated grounds  to  secular  uses."  But 
he  presses  the  consideration  that  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  will  soon  be  wanted 
by  the  authorities  "  for  the  relief  of 
traffic  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city ; " 
and  this  demand,  he  maintains,  "it 
would  only  be  common  prudence  to 
anticipate  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  a  good  sale."  I  submit  that 
there  might  be  another  "  Episcopal 
sentiment,"  no  less  honorable  to  that 
communion  than  is  its  reluctance  to 
disturb  consecrated  grounds,  —  a  sen- 
timent that  would  repel  with  indig- 
nation the  suggestion  of  appropriating 
the  earnings  of  the  people  by  the  sale 
of  a  tax-exempted  graveyard  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, that,  after  careful  consideration, 
the  authorities  of  New  York  decided 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  interests 
'of  the  city  to  put  to  other  uses  the 
land  occupied  by  St.  John's  Church 
and  Churchyard :  what  would  be  "  the 
equitable,  claims  in  money-damages" 
of  which  this  writer  discourses?  I 
will  inform  him.  The  city  of  New 
York  should  provide  the  means  of 
building  another  church  as  good  as 
St.  John's  upon  some  site  convenient 
to  its  congregation:  it  should  also 
defray  the  expense  of  removing,  with 
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all  possible  respect  and  tenderness, 
the  sacred  remains  that  repose  in  the 
cemetery.  But  suppose  this  untaxed 
land,  not  being  demanded  by  govern- 
ment, was  disposed  of  by  "a  good 
sale ; "  how  much  of  the  proceeds  of 
that  sale  would  it  be  "equitable"  to 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  treasury? 
The  answer  is  evident:  Either  the 
price  paid  for  the  cemetery  at  the 
time  when  it  was  taken  from  the  list 
of  taxable  estates,  or  the  two  millions 
of  dollars  that  it  would  bring  to-day 
as  sites  for  warehouses,  after  the  pro- 
prietors had  reimbursed  the  city  of 
N'ew  York  for  all  remitted  taxes. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which 
the  sepulchres  of  good  Episcopalians 
may  be  "  held  for  a  rise ; "  but  it  is 
not  the  sense  which  that  phrase  bears 
upon  the  stock- exchange.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
argument  given  in  the  last  May  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  to  convince  any 
intelligent  person  that  this  "  grab- 
bing "  through  graveyards  is  simply 
spoliation. 

Let  our  legislators  deal  summarily 
with  such  abuses  of  tax-exemption, 
and  then  take  time  to  consider  how 
this  form  of  State  aid  may  be  abol- 
ished with  due  regard  to  equity  and 
prudence.  Some  indulgence  must  be 
accorded  to  costly  edifices  which  have 
been  built  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  not  be  taxed.  Spe- 
cial legislation  will  certainly  be  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  many  of  our 
institutions  of  learning.  Some  of 
these  have  given  the  greater  part  of 
its  value  to  the  neighboring  real 
estate ;  and  it  would  be  very  unjust  to 
give  the  towns  and  cities  where  they 
are  placed  the  right  to  tax  them 
like  other  property.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  liberty  of  holding 
property  taxed  at  its  cost-value  may 
be  wisely  given  in  certain  cases,  and 


under  certain  conditions.  This  would 
tend  to  favor  institutions  %  whose  use- 
fulness time  had  proved,  and  to -pre- 
serve churches  of  historical  interest. 
If  government  were  permitted  to  take 
such  property  for  public  purposes  at 
its  taxed  valuation,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  seem  to  be  expedient,  and 
not  unjust.  And  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  when  private  individuals 
are  prohibited  from  taxing  their 
neighbors  to  promote  their  sectarian 
interests,  or  to  forward  their  crude 
notions  of  charity  or  education,  there 
may  be  good  reasons  why  institutions 
of  patent  and  acknowledged  useful- 
ness should  receive  grants  of  money 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Because  Harvard  College  has  a  claim 
upon  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  —  a 
claim,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
wisest  and  best  of  her  citizens  would 
come  forward  to  urge,  —  there  is  no 
necessity  of  exempting  from  taxation 
the  hoardings  old  Demas  put  into  the 
wonderful  institute  to  which  was 
accorded  a  "  notice  of  the  press "  in 
the  last  number  of  a  popular  periodi- 
cal. 

Let  no  timid  j^rson  be  frightened 
at  the  movement  against  that  form  of 
State  aid  whose  injustice  I  have 
endeavored  to  expose.  No  one  who 
has  awakened  to  an  adequate  sense  of 
the  immense  power  that  wealthy  cor- 
porations wield  over  American  legis- 
lation can  fear  that  the  reform  will 
come  too  fast,  or  go  too  far.  Be  sure 
that  justice  between  man  and  man 
will  work  no  injury  to  any  thing 
worthy  to  be  called  religion.  We 
know  that  physical  force  never  can  be 
extinguished,  but  is  always  transferred 
to  fresh  and  more  perfect  forms.  If 
we  cannot  believe  as  much  of  the 
divine  force  which  has  moulded 
human  society,  we  are  doubters  in- 
deed. « 
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BY  H.  H. 


I.  —  THE   WASTE   OF    SAILORS. 

THE  waste  of  men  and  of  wealth 
in  war  is  known  to  every  thinker; 
but  peace  has  its  wastes,  as  it  has  its 
victories,  not  less  than  war.  One  of 
the  saddest  of  these  is  the  system- 
atic, swift,  and  extensive  waste  of  the 
lives  and  souls  of  men,  that  is  an 
established  state  of  things  in  the  mer- 
chant-navies of  the  earth. 

The  best  estimates  that  can  be 
made  indicate  that  there  are  about 
three  million  merchant-seamen  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  since,  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  were 
Americans  by  birth,  who  entered  the 
service  at  an  average  age  of  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  years. 
Some  of  those  who  best  know '  the 
sailor  estimate  the  average  dura- 
tion of  his  life,  after  he  thus  begins 
his  work  in  the  very  flower  and 
strength  of  his  youth,  at  twelve  years : 
few  place  it  at  more  than  fifteen 
years.  The  sailor  thus  dies,  generally 
speaking,  at  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  —  exactly  in  the 
time  when  his  manhood  should  be 
most  vigorous  and  enduring. 

This  disgrace  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion —  like  all  its  disgraces  —  is  in- 
trinsically, wholly  unnecessary.  Fol- 
lowing the  sea  in  itself  is  not  a 
sickly  occupation,  but  a  healthful  and 
invigorating 'one.  The  common  sail- 
or's^  diet,  like  that  of  the  common 
soldier,  is  usually  wholesome  and 
strengthening,  in  substance,  and  regu- 
lar in  distribution.  His  regular  duties 
are  calculated  to  make  him  hardy  and 
active  and  strong,  and,  to  a  considera- 


ble extent,  they  are  such  as  would 
naturally  stimulate  and  develop  the 
powers  of  his  mind. 

The  necessary  dangers  from  mari- 
time casualties  are  constantly  decreas- 
ing. New  means  for  averting  these 
dangers  are  constantly  being  intro- 
duced ;  some  of  them  demanding  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  skill,  for 
practical  use,  even  ludicrously  beyond 
the  usual  capacities  of  sailors.  ? 

Upon  our  own  northern  shores,  with 
eighty-one  life-saving  stations  between 
Cape  Cod  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  New  Jersey,  there  were,  in  the 
year  ending  Nov.  1,  1873,  thirty-two 
wrecks.  The  number  of  lives  imper- 
illed in  these  wrecks  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five ;  the  number  of  lives 
saved,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four; 
of  lives  lost,  one.  Extend  this  admi- 
rable system,  and  administer  it  with 
equal  fidelity,  and  the  same  results 
will,  doubtless,  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
These  life-saving  stations  are  here- 
after to  be  also  signal-stations  from 
which,  by  telegraphic  notice  from 
Washington,  coasters,  and  other  ves- 
sels passing  in  their  usual  tracks  at 
sea,  will  be  warned  of  approaching 
storms  in  time  to  enable  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  nearest  harbors. 

Nothing  in  the  isolation  of  the 
sailor's  life  while  at  sea  will  account 
for  the  prevailing  waste  of  his  life. 
Its  influences  are,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthening.  Yet  the  sailor's  iso- 
lation from  society,  whether  at  sea  or 
ashore,  is  a  peculiar,  isolation,  not 
universally  understood,  and  which 
certainly  does  in  various  ways,  directly 
and  indirectly,  tell  very  heavily 
against  him. 
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Visit  those  quarters  of  our  large 
seaport  towns  where  seamen  are 
usually  to  be  found.  Ask  one  of  them 
what  is  his  name.  If  he  gives  you  a 
fair  answer,  as  very  likely  he  will,  it 
will  be  to  the  effect  that  he  has  no 
real,  permanent  name.  Probably  he 
has  forgotten  the  name  by  which  he 
shipped  last  voyage,  and  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  under  what  name 
he  will  ship  next.  He  has  thus  no 
identity  as  a  social  human  being. 
Ask  after  his  home,  his  family.  Only 
ten  per  cent  of  common  sailors  have 
any  vital  family  ties.  Ask  whether 
he  "has  always  sailed  under  the  same 
officers;  under  what  ones  he  has 
sailed  longest.  It  is  the  rarest  of 
experiences,  you  find,  to  have  sailed 
three  times,  or  even  twice,  under  the 
same  captain  and  mates.  Inquire 
what  possessions  he  has  accumulated. 
Even  they  who  have,  been  longest 
sailors,  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
only  show  an  old  sea-chest  with  a  few 
changes  of  raiment.  No  fixed  abode, 
none  of  the  customary  loving,  friend- 
ly, neighborly,  social  influences  which 
support  and  restrain  and  protect  the 
landsman,  have  any  hold  or  influence 
upon  him. 

Thus  deprived  of  very  much  of  what 
should  train  him  into  manhood,  the 
sailor,  like  all  classes  or  nations  simi- 
larly placed,  remains  in  important 
respects  a  child ;  and,  without  remem- 
bering this  element  in  his  character, 
he  cannot  be  rightly  understood  or 
dealt  with.  Though  physically  a  man, 
he  is,  for  instance,  often  without  self- 
control,  the  creature  of  impulse,  the 
prey  of  passion,  and  of  love  of  pleas- 
ure ;  often  the  slave  of  prejudice ; 
almost  always  the  victim  of  any  crafty 
villain  who  may  beset  him  either  on 
land  or  sea. 

This  childishness  of  the  sailor  is 
the  secret  of  his  death.  He  is  plun- 


dered on  every  hand,  because  he  can 
be.  Very  full  evidence  has  lately 
been  given  before  a  committee  of 
intelligent  p,nd  honorable  leading 
New  York  merchants  by  the  trustees 
of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society  on  this  point.  This  evidence 
inculpates,  as  concerned  in  this  busi- 
ness of  plundering  sailors,  ship- 
owners, consignees,  captains,  shipping- 
officers,  and  boarding-house  keepers. 
Not  that  they  are  all  equally  guilty ; 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  respon- 
sible. 

It  was  proved  that  shipping  houses, 
agents,  and  consignees  were  not  seldom 
offered,  by  the  parties  dealing  directly 
with  sailors,  premiums  and  commis- 
sions —  either  in  gross  sums,  or  per 
head  of  crews  to  be  shipped  —  for  the 
privilege  of  shipping  or  of  paying 
off  the  crews  of  vessels  owned  by  the 
concerns  applied  to,  or  under  their 
management.  All  such  sums,  and 
all  profits  to  be  made  over  and  above 
them,  the  sailor  was,  of  course,  to  pay 
for.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
such  offers  have  always  been  refused. 
It  was  not  an  unusual  thing,  more- 
over, and  is  not  unusual  now,  for 
masters  of  vessels  to  be  bribed,  by 
a  shipping-officer  *  or  boarding-house 
keeper,  to  receive  on  board  crews, 
from  whom  the  person  thus  furnishing 
them,  of  course,  recovered  the  amount 
of  such  bribe,  with  a  profit. 

Before  the  United  States  Shipping 
Law  of  1872  went  into  operation,  the 
exaction  of  "blood-money"  —  i.e.,  a 
bonus  from  each  seaman,  of  from  three 
dollars  to  five  dollars,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  of  from  fifteen  dollats  to  twenty 
dollars,  per  man,  for  the  privilege  of 
being  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  —  was 
universal  among  the  shipping-officers. 


1  A  shipping-officer  or  shipping-m  aster  is  a 
person  who  makes  it  his  business  to  supply  crews 
to  ships. 
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And  tli^s  was  in  addition  to  a  tax 
(more  or  less  heavy,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances) tvhich  was  levied  on  the 
ship,  or  her  owners,  for  supplying  her 
with  the  very  same  men. 

The  extortions  practised,  under  the 
method  of  shipping  crews  which  pre- 
vailed in  New  York,  by  sailor  land- 
lords, upon  seamen,  are  not  to  be  told 
in  their  fulness  and  foulness.  They 
were  systematic — they  are  so  now 
in  less  degree  —  and  continuous. 
They  consist  of  filling  the  seaman 
with  liquor  (drugged  if  necessary), 
providing  him  with  the  fellowship  of 
infamous  women,  stripping  him  of  all 
his  wages,  securing  his  advance  for 
the  next  voyage,  and,  when  he  is 
thoroughly  stripped,  of  bundling  him 
out  of  the  house  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  make  room  for  the  next  victim. 
Shyster  lawyers  met  him  at  the  dock 
when  he  came  back,  got  powers  of 
attorney  to  draw  his  wages,  kept 
what  they  liked  for  themselves,  and 
gave  what  they  chose  to  the  man 
who  had  earned  it.  To- the  question, 
"  What  proportion  of  his  actual  earn- 
ings do  you  believe  the  common  sailor 
in  this  port  received  into  his  own 
hands?"  an  expert  answered,  "/ 
think  about  one-fifth." 

Let  the  reader  examine  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
on  record  which  establishes  these 
statements  about  the  robberies  prac- 
tised on  the  sailor,  and  the  abomi- 
nations which  are  the  means  used 
to  accomplish  these  robberies.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
as  below  can  readily  be  furnished  : 
their  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
their  good  faith,  can  be  demonstrated. 

"The  truth  is,  the  sailor  is  bought  up, 
body  aud  soul,  by  the  boarding-house  keep- 
ers," said  a  witness  who  had  lived  in  con- 
tact with  them  for  twenty  years:  "they 
control  him.  A  sailor's  opinion  of  this  ship- 


ping-law is  about  according  to  how  much 
whiskey  he  has  in  him, — good  or  bad." 
..."  As  to  the  question  of  abuses  of  sea- 
men by  landlords,"  said  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  the  New-York  Ship-Owners' 
Association,  which  had  publicly  reported 
against  some  features  of  the  shipping-law, 
"we  didn't  think  it  was  our  function  to 
go  into  that :  that  is  notorious,  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time ."  .  .  .  "  I  don't  see,"  said  a 
shipping-merchant  of  experience  and  good 
name,  "  that  this  law  does  or  can  prevent 
sailors  being  robbed  by  landlords.  The 
landlord  gets  the  sailor's  money:  I  don't 
see  any  other  way  than  that  he  should." 

Specific  cases  of  injustice  were  alleged 
in  profusion.  "  Yesterday  we  had  a  case," 
said  the  United  States  officer  at  the  Naval 
Rendezvous  in  New  York,  "  where  a  sailor 
who  had  just  been  paid  off  had  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars,  and  was  charged  -by 
his  landlord  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  piece  of  niggerhead  tobacco, 
which  you  can  buy  anywhere  for  twenty 
cents  a  pound."  "  One  man  came  to  us  to 
ship,  with  his  landlord,  and  said  he  owed 
the  landlord  sixteen  dollars  for  board.  We 
questioned  him,  and  found  that  he  went  to 
the  boarding-house  at  four,  A.M.,  and  left  at 
nine,  A.M.,  the  same  day,  and  had,  while 
there,  just  one  cup  of  coffee,  for  which  the 
charge  made  was  sixteen  dollars.  "We 
enlisted  the  seaman,  and  paid  the  landlord 
fifty  cents  for  a  half -day's  board;  and 
the  thirty  dollars  which  was  coming  to  the 
man  I  sent  to  his  wife  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  got  the  check  back  with  her  indorse- 
ment." .  .  .  "When  a  sailor  bought  new 
clothes  under  the  old  system,"  said  a  board- 
ing-house keeper,  "I  have  known  them 
steal  the  new  suit  right  out  of  his  bag,  be- 
hind his  back,  and  put  in  some  old  thing." 
..."  When  twenty-five  dollars  was  com- 
ing to  a  sailor,  as  advance  on  his  voyage 
to  Savannah,  I  have  seen  boarding-house 
keepers  and  runners  go  down  with  him  to 
the  dock;  and,  while  waiting  for  the  ship 
to  clear,  he  would  say  to  them,  'Give  me 
my  ten  dollars  or  fifteen  dollars'  (surplus 
above  the  landlord's  bill);  and. .they  on 
the  shore  would  tell  him,  '  Go  to  h-11 ! '  and 
he  would  sail  without  it."  .  .  .  "In  old 
times  the '  keepers '  -would  often  charge  two 
dollars  a  pound  for  tobacco  furnished  to 
the  sailor."  ...  In  another  case  narrated, 
the  keeper  of  a  saloon  charged  a  sailor  sev- 
enty-five dollars  for  two  drinks.  .  .  .  An 
officer  at  the  Naval  Rendezvous  narrated 
how^me  landlord  complained  to  him,-  that, 
by  cutting  down  his  (the  landlord's)  over- 
charges, he  was  injuring  seamen.  "  I  come 
up  here,"  said  he,  "with  a  man;  and  I  have 
told  him  to  tell  you  that  he  owes  me  fifteen 
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dollars,  and  he  tells  you ;  and  you  ask  him 
what  for,  and  he  tells  you  what  he  had; 
and  you  get  him  to  say  that  he  don't  owe 
me  fifteen  dollars.  You  are  making  d^d 
rascals  of  the  sailors.  I  won't  come  here 
any  more." 

"If  you  go  hack  to  the  old  order  of 
tilings,"  said  a  witness  conversant  with  the 
port  and  with  facts  for  thirty  years,  "there 
are  plenty  of  the  shipping-masters  here  in 
New  York  who  would  seize  on  the  sailors 
like  ravening  wolves."  "In  old  times, 
they"  (shipping-masters)  "used  to  do  just 
what  they  wanted  to  with  the  sailor." 
"  The  shipping-officers  would  pay  off  the 
sailors  with  '  wild-cat '  money"  (at  a  fearful 
discount),  "when  the  ship's  owners  had  fur- 
nished them"  (the  shipping-masters)  "good 
money."  "The  practice  of  extorting  blood- 
money  from  the  seaman  by  the  shipping- 
masters,  for  getting  him  a  place,  came  in 
here"  (in  New  York)  "twelve  to  fifteen 
years  ago ;  and  the  system  was  carried  on  in 
connection  ivith  the  consignees  of  vessels  as 
principals."  "The  shipping-masters  got 
accustomed,  finally"  (before  the  United 
States  Shipping  Law)  "  to  charging  the 
sailor  just  what  they  pleased  for  getting  him 
a  vessel,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for 
men.  I  recollect,  that  on  '  The  Donald 
McKay,'  when  she  first  sailed  for  China, 
from  six  dollars  to  seven  dollars  per  man 
was  charged  by  the  shipping-master.  And 
not  seldom,  too,  consignees  of  vessels  exacted  a 
commission  per  man  from  the  sloping-master, 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  their  business."  .  .  . 
"  The  shipping-masters  got  their  compensa- 
tion by  exacting  blood-money  from  the 
sailor.  This  was  universal  practice,  and 
well  known,"  said  the  same  witness. 
"When  there  was  an  excess  of  men  in 
the  market,  they  charged  the  sailor  any- 
where from  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars. 
This  was  exacted  by  the  masters,  not  by 
landlords.  They  got  their  perquisites  out 
of  the  sailor  by  overcharging  him  on  cloth- 
ing, rum,  tobacco,  &c."  Again:  "The  sailor 
landlords  give  fifty  dollars  at  a  time  to  a 
captain,  or  to  the  mate  of  a  vessel,  to  take 
such  ere  AYS  as  they  will  furnish,"  said 
the  United-States  shipping-commissioner, 
"even  now.  If  the  commissioner  knows  it, 
he  will  prevent  the  mate  from  getting  that 
crew;  but  he  will  not  deter  the  captain,  if 
he  comes  and  chooses  them.  All  this  Jifty 
dollars  really  comes  out  of  the  sailors."  ,  .  . 
"  The  captains  of  ships,  too,"  declared  a 
merchant,  member  of  the  New- York  Ship- 
Owners'  Association,  "have  made  nfoney 
off  the  sailors  in  the  old  times.  The  ship- 
ping-masters have  offered  to  divide  with 
me  on  shipping  a  crew;  and  so  they  do 
with  captains."  ...  "I  knew  one  cap- 


tain," said  another  extensive  shipping-mer- 
chant, "  who  teld  a  sailor  he  was  paying 
off, '  What  the  ship  owes  you,  Jack,  is  sixty 
dollars,  isn't  it?"  when  «I  saw  by  the 
books  I  was  then  looking  at,  that  his  dues 
were  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  'It  must 
be,  if  you  say  so,  captain,'  was  the  sailor's 
answer;  and  he  took  it  as  his  wages,  and 
went  off.  'But,'  said  I  to  the  captain, 
'a  hundred  and  forty  dollars  is  what  you 
owe  him.' — 'Well,  now,'  replied  he,  'I  give 
that  man  sixty  dollars:  that's  all  that's 
good  for  him  to  have.  If  I  should  give  him 
the  whole,  he'll  fool  it  away:  the  bad  men 
and  Avoinen  will  get  it  out  of  him.  I  think 
I'm  doing  him  good  not  to  let  him  have  it.' " 
.  .  .  Said  a  naval  officer,  "Formerly  there 
was  an  old  custom  in  the  merchant-service 
of  turning  sailors  off  the  ship  anyAvhere 
and  at  any  time,  at  a  foreign  port,  for  in- 
stance, then  reporting  them  as  deserters; 
and  improper  persons  Avould  take  their 
pay.  I  knew  a  case  of  this  sort,  AArhere,  in 
the  harbor  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  on  a  mer- 
chantman, as  soon  as  the  vessel  got  there, 
the  men  were  turned  off,  and  by  and  by 
reported  as  deserters,  forfeiting  their  pay, 
of  course  ;  and  the  captain  charged  the 
OAvners  for  their  time,  and  got  the  pay, 
not  marking  them  as  deserters  either,  until 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail."  The  com- 
mittee sat  one  day  at  the  United  States 
Commissioner's  office  in  NeAv  York;  and, 
Avhile  in  session,  the  ship's  articles  of  a  ves- 
sel just  arrived  from  Liverpool,  Avhose  crew 
had  come  in  for  payment  and  discharge  that 
morning  Avere  brought  before  them.  The 
advance  per  man  which  had  been  paid  in 
Liverpool  had  been  made  to  read  against 
each  name  five  pounds,  ten  shillings ;  the  ten 
shillings  haATing  been  added  soineAvhere 
between  Liverpool  and  the  commissioner's 
office,  in  another  ink  and  Avritiiig  from  the 
five  pounds,  and,  on  complaint  by  the 
sailors,  had  been  disallowed  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  settlement. 

"  Some"  (opponents  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  LaAv  among  ship-owners  and  con- 
signees), said  one  merchant  whose  testi- 
mony has  already  been  quoted,  "fail  DOAV 
to  receive  the  sums*—  anyAvhere  from  a 
half  of  one  per  cent  to  five  per  cent  — 
which  they  used  to  get  from  the  shipping- 
masters  for  the  priATilege  of  shipping  crews 
for  them." 

And  very  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 


It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  state  of  things  here 
laid  open  has  existed  only  in  New 
York ;  for  it  is  or  was  to  be  found  pre- 
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vailing  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, New  Orleans,  —  in  every  mari- 
time city.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  most  salient 
feature  of  the  sailor's  life  as  such,  and 
the  explanation  of  his  short  career  in 
the  world.  His  treatment  and  condi- 
tion in  this  country  is  no  worse  than 
it  is  anywhere  outside  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Great  Britain. 

Readers  of  seaport  newspapers  are 
now  and  then  horrified  by  accounts 
of  the  "  shanghaeing  "  1  of  sailors.  In 
1873  there  was  a  still  more  tragic 
story,  to  the  eifect,  that,  on  one  voyage 
of  the  ship  "  Sunrise  "  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  three  of  her  sailors 
committed  suicide  in  despair  of  es- 
caping from  the  brutality  of  her  offi- 
cers. It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
when  such  things  are  read,  that  they 
are  not  essential  parts  of  a  sailor's 
life,  — as  standing  the  watch  and  tak- 
ing a  trick  at  the  helm  are  essential 
parts  of  it,  —  but  that  they  are  results 
of  desire  for  gain,  and  of  neglect  about 
the  means  used  to  get  gain  on  the 
part  of  society.  To  what  extremes 
this  desire  can  push  a  ship-owner  is 
indicated  by  Mr.  Plimsoll's  recent  and 
most  startling  revelations  on  the  snb-» 
ject  in  England.  These  seem  to  show, 
that,  every  year,  numbers  of  old  and 
unseaworthy  ships  are  insured  for 
mo're  than  their  value,  and  then  sent 
to  sea  on  purpose  to  be  lost  for  gain. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  care 
which  society  has  hitherto  usually 
bestowed  upon  the  sailor. 

II.  —  THE   LAW   ABOUT    SAILORS. 

The  peculiar  circumstances,  char- 
acter, and  hardships  of  sailors,  have 
already  been  so  long  and  so  clearly 

1  To  "  shanghae  "  a  sailor  is  to  abduct  him  by 
force  (often  while  drunk  or  drugged),  and  to  send 
him  to  sea  against  his  will,  or  without  his  consent, 


recognized  by  society,  that  a  separate 
and  exceptional  class,  almost  a  code, 
of  laws,  has  grown  up,  and  exists  on 
purpose  for  them.1 

*  Thus  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment regularly  taxes  the  citizens  for 
the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  needy 
American  sailors  in  foreign  ports. 
They  are  cared  for  and  supported 
there  by  our  consul,  if  necessary,  and 
may  be  brought  home  at  the  public 
expense.  Every  United  States  vessel 
is  under  obligations  to  receive  them 
for  this  purpose  j  and,  if  any  such 
vessel  refuses  to  bring  home  such  a 
sailor  for  the  ten  dollars  passage-money 
which  the  consul  is  empowered  to 
pay,  it  may  be  fined  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

In  like  manner,  special  care  is  taken 
by  law  of  the  sailor's  health.  Other 
working-men,  if  they  fall  sick,  or  are 
disabled  by  accident,  are  expected  to 
bear  their  own  expenses ;  but  a  sailor 
taken  sick  or  injured  in  the  service 
of  his  ship  must  be  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  ship.  Other  laborers 
may  lose  their  wages  by  the  death 
or  failure  of  their  employers ;  but  a 
sailor's  wages  are,  to  use  the  quaint 
phrase  of  an  ancient  law,  "  nailed  to 
the  last  plank  of  the  ship.7'  So  vigi- 
lant and  peremptory  is  the  protection 
which  the  law  gives  to  the  sailor's 
wages,  that  not  only  are  the  ship's 
owners  held  liable  for  their  payment, 
but  the  master  also,  although  only 
the  -agent  of  the  owners,  is  himself, 
nevertheless,  also  bound  for  them, 
and  the  ship  and  her  freight  are  also 
bound  for  them.  This  lien  given  to 
all  sailors  by  maritime  law  is  stronger 
than  any  mortgage  that  can  be  drawn. 
It  has,  however,  already  been  seen  that 
all  these  provisions  have  no  practical 

i  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Judge  Benedict 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  for  several  facts  here  stated. 
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power  to  put  his  own  wages  into  the 
sailor's  own  hands. 

Nor  is  this  the  extent  of  the  sailor's 
legal  privilege.  No  rich  merchant,  for 
example,  coming  into  a  court,  has 
such  privileges  as  he,  upon  his  mere 
entry  there  ;  for  he  is  at  once,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  under  the  particular 
care  of  the  judge.  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  judge  in  any  admiralty 
court  to  treat  his  actions  as  those  of 
a  child)  —  to  go  back  of  his  written 
signature  on  any  paper  or  instrument 
offered  in  evidence ;  to  he  satisfied 
himself  of  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity ;  that  it  was  justly  given ; 
and  that,  if  acted  on,  it  shall  work  no 
injustice  to  the  signer. 

Nor  are  these  and  other  legal  ex- 
emptions and  provisions  which  might 
he  named  mere  fictions :  they  are 
active  and  ruling  laws.  They  are  not 
even  modern  features  in  law.  They 
form  a  part  of  ancient  law ;  are  older 
than  any  law  of  our  own  country, 
older  than  any  written  law  of  Eng- 
land, older,  even,  than  the  Common 
Law  of  England.  Some  of  them  can 
be  traced  back  through  the  dark  ages, 
through  and  beyond  the  history  of 
the  Eoman  empire,  even  (it  is  sup- 
posed) to  a  period  within  the  lifetime  < 
of  the  Jewish  king  Solomon.  They 
have  held  their  place  in  human  ju- 
risprudence for  all  these  ages:  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  hold  it ;  and, 
with  the  advancing  wisdom  of  the 
world,  they  will  probably,  if  changed 
at  all,  be  increased  in  number,  and 
enlarged  in  scope. 

The  last  important  United  States 
law  about  sailors  was  the  so-called 
Shipping  Act  of  1872.  The  func- 
tions of  this  law  are  so  important,  and 
its  practical  workings  of  so  much  in- 
terest, especially  in  view  of  the  efforts 
already  in  progress  to  bring  about  its 
practical  abolition,  that  we  shall  de- 


vote the  remainder  of  our  space  to  a 
consideration  of  it. 

Its  origin  may,  perhaps,  properly 
be  fixed  in  1864,  when  a  movement 
began  in  the  city  of  New  York,  among 
a  few  of  the  better  class  of  sailor 
landlords,  to  elevate  the  character  and 
reputation  of  their  business.  A  law 
was  drafted,  and  submitted  to  the 
State  legislature,  for  establishing  a 
commission  in  New  York  city  for  the 
iTcensing  of  sailor  boarding-houses 
under  salutary  and  needful  restric- 
tions. In  this  they  secured  the  aid 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
American  Seaman's  Friend  Society. 
After  two  years  of  baffled  effort,  this 
law  was  passed,  in  1866.  An  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  shipping- 
master's  offices  be  included  in  its  su- 
pervision, having  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Senate,  was  smothered  in  the 
Assembly.1  Attempts  were  faithful- 
ly made  in  the  port  of  New  York  to 
execute  the  law  thus  obtained,  but 
were  utterly  vain.  It  was  the  bud- 
ding era  of  Tammany  and  Tweed ; 
and  the  landlords  with  their  suite  of 
runners  and  dependents  were  too  nu- 
merous and  powerful  to  be  reached. 
Of  the  hundred  and  sixty-nine  sailor 
boarding-houses  then  in  the  city,  few 
took  out  the  licenses  which  the  law  re- 
quired ;  the  authority  of  the  License 
Board  was  ridiculed  when  mentioned 
to  the  keepers ;  and  the  Board  was 
powerless  to  enforce  it.  They  made  a 
test  case  in  1867.  After  much  trouble 
and  sharp  practice,  a  grand  jury  was 
secured  which  indicted  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  defiant  keepers.  The 
city  attorney  was  instructed  by  the 
commissioner  to  prosecute  at  once ; 
but  the  papers  in  the  case  were  sup- 


1  Reliable  persons  now  state  that  the  price  for 
this  smothering  was  five  hundred  dollars,  paid  by 
a  shipping-master  to  a  politician,  who  can  be 
named. 
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pressed.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the 
law,  and  any  effort  to  execute  it,  both 
slept. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  and  administer  this 
State  law,  the  better  class  of  seamen 
of  the  port  of  New  York  began  to 
move  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
especially  for  relief  from  the  extor- 
tion of  "  blood-money  "  for  the  privi- 
lege of  pursuing  their  vocation.  They 
had  several  meetings,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  organized  the  New  York  Sea- 
man's Association,  chartered  by  the 
State,  with  a  State  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  payable  when- 
ever the  merchants  of  the  city  should 
contribute  an  equal  sum.  This  sum 
was  obtained,  and  a  fine  building  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  designed  to  be  for  seamen 
in  New  York  what  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building,  at  the  corner  of  23d 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  is  to  young 
men.  It  was  located  in  Cherry  Street, 
in  the  district  where  the  majority  of 
sailors  are  to  be  found ;  was  named  the 
Seaman'^  Exchange ;  and  has  in  it 
reading-room,  public  hall,  savings 
bank,  bowling-alleys,  &c.  So  far,  it 
subserves  every  useful  purpose  contem- 
plated in  its  establishment. 

Without  co-operation  in  either  of 
these  two  movements,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  without  special  cognizance  of 
them,  but  at  about  the  same  time  with 
them,  an  organization  of  benevolent 
persons  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  stirred 
by  their  knowledge  of  outrages  there 
practised  upon  seamen,  employed  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  that  city  to  draft  a 
petition  to  Congress,  with  the  form  of 
a  national  law,  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  seamen  in  the  United  States. 
Both  petition  and  draft  were  sent  to 
New  York ;  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Soci- 


ety was  solicited.  Its  trustees,  com- 
posed of  ship-owners,  sea-captains, 
and  professional  men,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  proposed  bill,  article  by 
article :  it  was  laid  by  them  before 
legal  counsel,  and  finally  approved. 
It  was  also  approved,  after  exami- 
nation, by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade.  It  was  now  laid  before 
Congress;  and  these  gentlemen  took 
the  proper  steps  to  secure  its  passage. 
After  thorough  examination,  it  passed 
the  Senate  of  the  Forty-first  Congress, 
and  went  upon  the  calendar  of  the 
House,  but  was  not  reached  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  In  the  For- 
ty-second Congress,  it  passed  both 
Houses ;  was  signed  by  the  President ; 
and  became  a  law,  taking  effect  Aug. 
6,  1872. 

~  Its  enactment  was  not  secured 
without  discussion  and  opposition. 
Efficient  measures  were  instituted  and 
carried  out  to  bring  before  Congress 
all  the  light  by  which  that  body 
should  act  upon  the  bill  intelligently 
and  wisely.  Its.  opponents  were  heard 
personally,  and  by  their  advocates. 
The  issue  was  a  vote  upon  the  law, 

in  the  Senate,  June  6,  1872,  of ' 

yeas    and  nays  ;    and    in    the 

House  of  Representatives,  June  6, 
1872,  of yea*  and nays. 


The  act  is  entitled,  "An  Act  to  au-. 
thorize  the  Appointment  of  Shipping 
Commissioners  by  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  to  superintend 
the  Shipping  and  Discharge  of  Sea- 
men upon  all  foreign-going  American 
Ships,  and  for  their  further  Protec- 
tion." It  is  modelled  upon,  is  indeed 
a  substantial  transcript  of,  the  "  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  of  Great  Britain." 
That  Act  had  proved  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  after  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence, altogether  practicable,  and  emi- 
nently beneficent,  working  well  alike 
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for  seamen,  ship-masters,  and  ship- 
owners. The  American  law  has  such 
slight  modifications  as  adapt  it  to  our 
country  and  our  commerce. 

THE  SHIPPING  LAW  OF  1872.    • 

By  its  requisitions,  the  several  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  there 
are  any  seaports  with  collectors  of  customs, 
are  required  to  appoint  a  shipping  commis- 
sioner for  each  such  port,  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  in  the  com- 
missioners' offices ;  and  are  given  full  power 
over  them.  The  commissioners,  having 
given  appropriate  bonds,  are  to  have  all 
needful  deputies  and  clerks,  seals,  premises, 
and  reqiiisites,  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business;  which  is  to  be,  1st,  Affording  facil- 
ities for  the  shipping  of  seamen,  by  keeping 
a  register  of  their  names  and  characters ; 
2d,  The  superintending  of  their  engage- 
ment and  discharge  ;  3d,  The  provision  of 
means  to  secure  the  presence  on  shipboard 
of  men  so  engaged ;  4th,  The  making'of 
apprenticeships  to  sea-service.  The  fees 
for  this  are  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  sea- 
man, to  be  paid  by  the  ship  upon  engage- 
ment; twenty-five  cents  of  which  is  de- 
ducted from  the  wages  of  the  sailor,  and 
fifty  c^nts  per  seaman,  also  paid  by  the 
ship  upon  the  discharge  of  the  crew,  twen- 
ty-five cents  of  which  is  also  then  deducted 
from  the  sailor's  wages.  A  scale  of  these 
fees  is  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the 
shipping-office.  The  penalty  for  exacting 
any  fees  beyond  these,  is,  for  every  such 
offence,  two  hundred  dollars. 

No  person  other  than  a  commissioner 
duly  appointed  —  save  a  customs  collector, 
or  his  deput3r,  in  ports  where  no  commission- 
er has  been  appointed,  or,  if  in  coasting- 
trade,  a  ship-owner,  consignee,  or  captain, 
shipping  a  crew  for  himself  —  is  to  carry  on 
the  business,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred  dollars.  By  decision  in  the  case  of 
United  States,  vs.  Iredell,  at  Philadelphia, 
this  provision  has  already  been  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Court.  Sections  nine 
and  ten  provide  for  the  apprenticing  boys 
to  sea-service.  The  law  goes  on  to  provide 
the  forms  of  shipping  articles  and  agree- 
ments with  exactness.  The  commission- 
er is  to  make  all  re-shipments  of.  given 
seamen  upon  the  same  vessel  for  the  next 
succeeding  voyage,  without  any  fee  what- 
ever. He  is  to  supervise  the  forms  of 
agreement;  have  them  signed  in  duplicate, 
with  another  copy  for  the  custom-house; 
and  to  certify  over  his  seal,  that  each  man 
named  in  the  agreement  signed  the  same 
understandingly,  voluntarily,  and  while 


sober.  The  ship  is  made  liable  for  infrac- 
tion of  these  provisions  by  owners  or  cap- 
tains, in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  every  offence,  with  just  exceptions. 

The  commissioner  is  also  boxmd  by  the 
law  to  witness  the  payment  of  all  advance 
wages  to  the  seaman  himself ;  is  to  wit- 
ness the  discharge  of  every  seaman  under 
the  Act,  after  settlement  with  him;  and  to 
see  that  sailors  receive  into  their  own 
hands  their  own  money.  He  is  to  inspect 
the  account  of  every  seaman  before  settle- 
ment, and  to  see  that  each  sailor  receives 
a  certificate  of  discharge. 

He  is  also  to  hear  and  decide,  without 
fee,  any  question  whatsoever  between  a 
master,  consignee,  agent,  or  owner,  and 
any  of  his  crew,  whenever  both  parties 
agree  in  writing  to  submit  the  question  to 
him.  He  can  oblige  masters,  OMmers, 
mates,  consignees,  and  crews  to  produce 
papers  and  books.  He  must  keep  books 
for  mutual  release  in  all  cases  of  discharge, 
furnish  certified  copies  when  reqiiired,  and 
give  each  master  a  certificate  of  money 
expended  in  paying  seamen.  He  shall  also 
keep  a  register  of  seamen's  names,  and 
characters  given  them  on  discharge,  and 
furnish  copies  when  required.  Wages  are  to 
be  paid  on  all  vessels,  except  foreign-going 
ships,  within  two  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  agreement  between  the  sailor 
and  the  ship,  and,  on  foreign-going  ships, 
three  days  after  the  cargo  has  been  deliv- 
ered, or  five  days  after  the  sailor's  discharge, 
whichever  happens  first,  under  penalty, 
upon  the  captain  and  consignee,  of  a  fine 
of  two  days'  pay  for  every  day  of  neglect 
or  refusal. 

By  this  law,  also,  sailors  are  entitled  to 
complain  to  any  United  States  consul  or 
shipping-commissioner  of  bad  treatment  or 
defective  provisions,  under  a  penalty,  for 
prohibiting  the  complaint,  of  one  hundred 
dollars ;  and  the  consul  or  commissioner 
must  investigate,  and  cause  remedy  if  need 
be.  Complaints  may  be  heard  on  ship- 
board. The  shipping  commissioner  is  also 
to  receive  the  effects  of  deceased  seamen  and 
of  deserters  from  vessels  on  which  they 
shipped,  accounting  for  them  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  Proper  medicines, 
clothing,  and  tire  for  seamen  upon  every 
vessel,  are  also  commanded  by  the  law. 
The  commissioner  is  to  aid  in  the  capture  of 
deserters.  Various  penalties  are  prescribed 
by  the  Act,  for  the  commission  of  specified 
crimes  by  seamen ;  and  some  other  general 
provisions  for  his  protection  on  sea  and 
land  are  embraced  within  it.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  section  sixty-six,  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  ex- 
ceed five  thousand  dollars. 
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This  analysis  of  the  law  sufficiently 
shows  that  it  is  designed  for  simple 
ends,  easy  of  apprehension,  and  (as 
this  paper  has  shown)  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
sailor's  experience.  It  is  a  statute 
(with  some  minor  provisions)  to  se- 
cure to  seamen  upon  all  foreign-going 
American  ships ; — with  no  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  ship  owner,  agent,  or 
captain  —  the  privilege  of  voyaging 
whither  they  will,  under  what  officers 
they  will,  and  at  fair  wages;  such 
wages  to  be  the  subject  of  open  and 
mutual  agreement  between  employer 
and  employed,  the  man  employed  not 
to  be  drunk  when  the  bargain  is  made. 
The  law  is  to  secure  to  them,  also, 
the  payment  of  wages  when  due,  into 
their  own  hands,  and  an  honorable 
discharge  when  they  return  from  sea. 

III.  THE  OPERATION  OF   THE   LAW. 

This  law  has  been  in  operation 
(to  Jan.  1,  1874)  seventeen  months. 
Communications  in  various  newspa- 
pers, and  discussions  in  other  chan- 
nels, at  San  Francisco,  where  this 
law  originated,  have  raised  the 
question  whether  it  has  been  so  ad- 
ministered in  that  port  as  to  aiford 
the  means  for  a  fair  judgment  upon 
it.  In  some  other  ports,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  its  execution  by  the 
commissioners  has  been  such  as  to 
give  it  due  effect.  ^ 

In  the  port  of  New  York,  having 
the  largest  commerce  of  any  in  the 
United  States,  the  law  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  faithful,  resolute,  and 
considerate  commissioner,  and  in  a 
thorough  manner.  It  has  evoked 
great  hostility,  awakened  wide  dis- 
cussion, and  may  finally  be  judged 
by  its  results,  so  far  as  they  have  had 
time  to  appear. 

The  methods  of  administration  in 
24 


New  York  are  interesting  and  simple. 
Rooms  were  rented  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  the  new  Seamen's  Ex- 
change ;  a  staff  of  employees  engaged; 
and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1872,  his 
business  commenced.  The  force  of 
the  office  Jan.  1,  1874,  was  one  com- 
missioner, nine  deputies,  five  clerks, 
and  eight  out-door  men,  or  runners. 
This  force  was  distributed  in  four 
departments,  —  the  steamship  depart- 
ment, two  departments  for  sailing- 
vessels  (shipping  and  paying  off), 
and  that  for  cash. 

There  are  as  many  sailors  in  the 
steamship  trade  of  the  port  as  in  its 
sailing-vessels.  For  the  steamships, 
as  a  large  portion  of  their  crew  re- 
main on  board,  the  work  of  shipping 
and  of  paying  off  is  all  done  on  board. 
When  a  foreign-going  American 
steamer  reaches  port,  a  purser's 
pay-roll  is  sent  to  the  commissioners 
office  for  examination.  A  day  is 
fixed  for  paying  off  the  whole  crew, 
and  re-shipping  such  as  are  willing 
to  go  another  voyage,  —  this  without 
fee.  Another  day,  just  previous  to 
sailing,  is  appointed  for  shipping  the 
remainder  of  the  crew ;  and,  at  the 
hour  of  departure,  the  commissioner's 
deputies  see  that  all  the  crew  are  on 
board,  and  orderly.  Substitutes  for 
deserters  are  engaged,  if  necessary, 
and  the  vessel  finally  cleared.  De- 
serters and  other  bad  characters  are 
recorded  in  a  Black  List,  and  are  not 
re-engaged  on  any  steamship,  except 
for  good  reasons. 

The  shipping  department  for  sail- 
ing-vessels is  conducted  at  the  com- 
missioner's office ;  and  the  usual  mode 
of  procedure  is  this :  the  captain  of 
an  out-going  ship  calls  at  the  office, 
gives  an  order  for  his  crew,  opens  his 
articles,  signs  his  own  name,  and 
signifies  his  intentions  to  select  his 
men  at  a  given  day  and  hour.  This 
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notice  is  put  on  the  blackboard  in 
the  shipping  room ;  and  at  the  time 
specified,  —  out  of  a  crowd  of  sailors 
present,  attracted  by  the  notice, 
numbering,  sometimes,  ten  for  every 
sailor  wanted,  —  he  will  select  and  en- 
gage his  crew.  The  men  are  sober. 
They  have  the  contract  explained  to 
them,  sign  two  sets  of  papers,  and 
receive  their  notes  for  advance  wages. 
Frequently  captains  bring  their  entire 
crews,  already  selected,  on  board 
their  own  ships  with  them;  and  in 
no  case  does  the  commissioner  seek 
to  interfere  in  the  choice  or  selection 
of  seamen,  unless  requested  by  the 
captain  to  do  so.  This  is  the  course 
of  business  if  men  are  plenty:  if 
they  are  scarce,  and  captains  so  re- 
quest, the  commissioner  uses  his  best 
efforts,  by  means  of  his  out-door  men, 
to  procure  them.  If  captains  prefer 
to  procure  men  themselves,  no  ob- 
jection is  ever  made,  provided  the 
law  is  not  violated.  A 

The  crew  shipped,  three  sets  of 
articles  are  made  out  (two  originals, 
and  one  copy)  ;  a  record  of  the  crew 
is  made  in  the  books  of  the  office ; 
certificates  given  for  every  man 
shipped  under  the  seal  of  the  office ; 
advance  notes  for  every  one  of  the 
crew  made  out,  entered,  and  given 
into  the  seaman's  own  *hand  while 
he  is  sober,  a  deposit  to  cover  this 
having  first  been  made  by  the  cap- 
tain, —  and  the  ship  is  cleared.  Next 
comes  the  notice  of  the  hour  for 
sailing,  and  an  order  for  the  crew  to 
to  be  rendered  on  board ;  which  notice 
is  required  six  hours  in  advance. 
Crews  are  required  on  board,  and  are 
furnished,  at  any  hour  from  five,  A.M., 
to  seven,  P.M.  Orders  are  now  given 
to  the  out-door  men,  whose,  business  it 
is  to  find  the  seamen,  and  get  them 
aboard  on  time;  and  very  rarely  is 
there  a  failure.'  Once  on  board,  the 


men  are  mustered,  identified,  and 
questioned  as  to  their  landlord's  ac- 
counts. If  these  have  been  unjust, 
they  are  corrected  at  the  commission- 
er's office  before  payment  of  the 
advance  note,  which  is  not  cashed 
there  for  the  landlord  until  three 
days  after  the  vessel  has  sailed ;  it 
being  drawn  with  that  purport. 
Missing  men  and  deserters  are  also 
satisfactorily  replaced,  and  the  ship 
goes  to  sea;  a  return,  with  account 
of  all  changes  in  the  crew,  being 
made  to  the  office  by  the  officer  de- 
tailed to  that  vessel. 

The  paying-off  of  seamen  in  the 
lailing-vessel  department  is  the  work 
of  two  deputies,  who  inspect  all 
sailors'  accounts,  correct  all  errors, 
arrange  differences  between  captains 
and  men,  and  see  that  every  man, 
while  sober,  receives  into  his  own 
hands  his  correct  money,  and  his  cer- 
tificate of  discharge. 

The  cash  department  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  below  the  commissioner's 
rooms  is  conducted  by  a  deputy  and 
one  clerk.  All  cash  paid  into  it 
comes  from  the  other  departments, 
and  is  receipted  for  by  it  to  them. 
All  cash  paid  out  in  the  depart- 
ment is  on  bills  checked  and  entered 
by  them.  Cash  balances  have  been 
kept  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Savings 
Bank,  in  the  Marine  National  Bank, 
and  now  in  the  National  American 
Exchange  Bank  :  none  were  ever  kept 
in  the  savings  bank  at  the  Seamen's 
Exchange. 

E-eceipts  at  the  New  York  com- 
missioner's office  just  about  met  the 
expenses  of  administration  up  to 
Jan.  10,  1873 ;  when  an  amendment 
was  furtively  secured  in  Congress,  to 
the  Shipping  Act,  by  which,  through 
false  construction  on  the  part  of 
ship-owners,  the  provision  of  crews  for 
all  West-Indian  and  Mexican  bound 
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vessels  sailing  from  New  York  was 
taken  from  the  commissioner's  hands. 
Expenses  now  exceeded  receipts  at 
his  office ;  and  the  commissioner  made 
up  the  deficiency.  Since  the  resto- 
ration of  this"  business  to  his  office  by 
judicial  decision  (in  October,  1873), 
current  expenses  have  again  been  met 
as  before ;  and  a  small  payment  is 
also  made  from  them  monthly  upon 
the  old  deficiency.  Any  surplus  of 
gross  receipts  over  gross  expenses  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  commissioner  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

No  small  part  of  the  commissioner's 
duties  under  the  law  in  New  York  has 
been  the  settlement  by  him  —  sitting 
as  a  court,  under  provision  of  the 
statute  already  cited,  and  without  fee 
—  of  almost  innumerable  questions 
between  captain  and  sailors,  which  in 
old  times  went  into  the  Marine  Court, 
at  the  cost  of.  vexatious  and  expensive 
litigation  to  shippers,  captains,  and 
seamen.  We  take  two  cases  in  illus- 
tration, which  were  heard  and  adjudi- 
cated Nov.  13,  1873.  Similar  cases 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

(Enter  Capt.  B.  of  ship ,  bearing  his 

official  log-book,  and  accompanied  by  three 
seamen-) 

Capt.  B.  loquitur. — "Mr.  Commissioner, 
I  claim  certain  deductions  from  the  pay  of 
these  men,  according  to  entries  in  niy  offi- 
cial log.  The  men  refuse  to  concede  them, 
and  I  ask  your  decision  in  the  matter." 

Commissioner  reads  from  the  log. —  "  Samu- 
el Tucker  is  this  day  disrated  from  his  posi- 
tion as  second-mate  for  incompetency,  and 
put  on  duty  as  ordinary  seaman  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month." 

Commissioner.  —  "  Wherein  was  ^Mr. 
Tucker  incompetent,  captain?" 

Capt.  B. — "In  every  way.  He  is  too 
young  and  inexperienced." 

Commissioner.  —  "  Mr.  Tucker,  what 
have  you  to  say?" 

Mr.  Tuoker. —  (Bright-looking  young  man 
of  twenty  years.)  "  I  have  this  to  say,  sir: 
This  man  couldn't  get  a  second-mate  to  sail 
with  him,  and  he  came  to  my  father's  store 


in  Mobile,  and  coaxed  me  to  take  the  berth. 
I  told  him  I  was  too  young,  sir.  But  he 
talked  real  smooth,  —  just  as  he  talks  now, 
sir, —  and  told  me  that  he  would  make  it  all 
right,  and  that  I  needn't  to  be  afraid  to  try 
it;  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him, 
sir.  And,  after  he  got  to  sea,  he  treated 
me  like  a  dog.  He  would  order  me  about 
worse  than  he  would  the  boys,  and  make 
me  do  the  dirtiest  work  while  the  sailors 
were  standing  looking  at  me.  He  didn't 
give  me  a  chance  even  to  try  and  do  niy 
work,  before  he  turned  me  forward  among 
the  sailors." 

A  sailor  was  called,  who  corroborated 
what  Mr.  Tiicker  said. 

Commissioner.  — '"  Well,  Capt.  B.,  did  you 
go  to  Mr.  Tucker's  store,  and  ask  him  to  go 
with  you?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  too  young 
and  inexperienced?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  yet  you  desired  him  to  go  with  yon 
as  second  officer?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  must  pay  him  his  full  wages." 


The  last  entry  in  the  log  was  as  follows: 
"For  thirty-six  days'  absence  without 
liberty,  I  fine  Thomas  R.  Johnson  thirty- 
six  days'  pay." 

Commissioner.  —  "  Well,  Johnson,  what 
about  this  thirty-six  days'  absence?  " 

Johnson.  —  "  The  same  morning,  sir,  that 
I  have  just  spoken  of  (referring  to  a  case  of 
mis-usage  by  the  captain,  which  had  just 
been  decided  in  the  seaman's  favor),  I  asked 
the  captain  if  I  might  go  ashore  (in  Cron- 
stadt),  and  state  my  case  to  the  consul;  and 
he  refused.  Now,  the  law  says  he  must  let 
us  do  that;  and  I  went.  When  I  saw  the 
consul,  he  said  he  didn't  know  any  thing 
about  me,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  the 
guardship.  I  went  there;  and  they  didn't 
know  any  thing  about  me,  and  told  me  to 
go  back  to  the  consul.  When  I  got  there,  I 
found  the  captain  had  sent  him  a  note,  say- 
ing I  was  a  deserter,  and  must  be  arrested 
and  locked  up.  I  wasn't  a  deserter,  for  all 
my  clothes  were  onboard;  and  I  told  the 
consul  so :  but  he  had  me  locked  up,  and  put 
me  in  a  damp,  dirty  cell  thirty-six  days.  I 
came  near  dying.  And  no  one  ever  came 
near  me  until  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail; 
and  then  they  put  me  in  irons,  and  took  me 
on  board.  That's  why  I  was  absent  thirty- 
six  days  without  leave." 

Commissioner.  —  "  What  have  you  to  say 
to  that,  captain?" 

Captain.  —  "  Well,  when  I  found  he  had 
gone,  I  had  him  locked  up,  and  kept  safe, 
until  I  was  ready  to  sail" 
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Commissioner.  —  "  Let  the  man  have 
every  dollar  of  his  pay.  I  a'm  sorry  that  I 
can't  fine  you  for  such  barbarous  treat- 
ment." 

Thus  far,  a  numerous  array  of  facts 
like  the  few  here  cited  show,  that  in 
the  principal  seaport  of  the  United 
States,  with  faithful  execution,  the 
Shipping  Law  effects  precisely  what  it 
was  designed  to  effect.  It  has  by  no 
means  eradicated  every  abuse  to  which 
the  sailor  in  New  York  has  been  and 
is  liable  :  it  has  merely  done  thorough- 
ly what  it  was  primarily  meant  to  do, 
and  what  sadly  needed  to  be  done. 
Incidentally  it  is  a  discouragement 
to  intoxication  among  seamen,  to  an 
extent  that  is  surprising.  Inciden- 
tally, and  to  a  certain  extent,  again, 
it  tends  to  raise  the  general  character 
of  seamen  going  out  from  the  port. 
"  I  have  conversed  with  ship-captains 
as  to  the  law,"  said  Capt.  Erben,  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  "and  they  all 
admit  that  they  get  now  better  men 
than  they  used  to."  ...  "I  have*asked 
captains  with  whom  I  came  into  con- 
tact," was  the  testimony  of  an  exten- 
sive shipping-merchant,  "  and  they 
tell  me  they  are  getting  a  better  class 
of  men  now,  under  this  law,  than 
before."  ..."  Our  vessels  are  now 
despatched  with  some  marked  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  crews 
when  they  come  aboard," x  was  de- 
clared by  the  out-door  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  heaviest  shipping-houses 
in  the  port.  .In  point  of  economy  to 
the  ship-owner  on  long  voyages,  the 

1  When  the  law  has  wrought  a  few  years  longer, 
and  secured  these  and  other  beneficent  results  in 
greater  degree,  and  when  the  educating  as  well  as 
protecting  power  of  other  laws  enacted  and  en- 
forced for  the  uplifting  of  our  seamen  has  begun  to 
tell,  we  may  have  better  records  from  steamships 
lost  at  sea  than  the  shameful  record  of  the  "  Ville  du 
Havre :  "  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pas- 
sengers, twenty-seven  saved;  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  officers  and  crew,  fifty-eight  saved, 
many  of  the  latter  having  their  clothing  dry  when 
they  reached  the  "  Loch  Earn." 


law  has  been  found  to  operate  to  ad- 
vantage. At  the  investigation,  Dec. 
16,  1873,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner's books  were  submitted,  and 
compared  with  books  kept  in  years  past 
by  an  old  shipping-master ;  and,  for 
the  same  number  of  men  shipped 
upon  the  same  vessels,  the  cost  of 
shipping  crews  was  found  repeatedly 
to  be  at  present  exactly  one-half 
iv hat  it  was  before  the  law  was 
passed.  As  to  short  voyages*  the 
present  expenses  must  come  nearer  the 
old  rates,  but  will  not  overrun  them ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  the  greater  part  of 
the  expense  is  now  made  to  fall  upon 
the  ship,  the  lesser  part  upon  the 
sailor,  —  the  exact  reverse  of  what  was 
true  in  time  past. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give 
many  details  of  the  opposition  already 
encountered  by  the^aw  and  its  com- 
missioner in  New  York.  Official 
influence  was  exerted  at  Washington 
to  prevent  its  passage,  and,  when  it 
had  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  hinder  its  signature  by 
the  Executive.  The  reason  for  this 
opposition  was  admitted  to  be,  that 
the  appointments  under  this  law  were 
not  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  —  that  is,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  available  as 
rewards  for  partisan  political  ser- 
vices, —  but  were  to  be  made  by  the 
judiciary.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
there  has,  probably,  been  no  hour  when 
the  various  interests  affected  by  the 
enactment  have  not  struck  hands  to 
oppose  and  thwart  it.  The  commis- 
sion^ of  the  port  has  fought  a  hard 
battle,  not  yet  finished.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  doubtless,  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff to  our  readers.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  law  has  been  upheld  in  its 
integrity  by  the  United  States  Courts 
in  every  case  brought  before  them  for 
trial. 
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Already,  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  petitions  for  its  repeal  have 
been  presented,  and  will  doubtless  be 
pressed.  Amendments  may  be  urged, 
which  will  have  the  practical  effect 
of  a  repeal.  Friends  of  the  law  and 
of  the  sailor  need  not  be  solicitous, 
we  think,  except  as  to  two  points,  — 
that  the  constituency  of  our  legislators 
at  the  Capitol  have  access  to  the  truth 
on  the  whole  matter,  and  that  the 
power  of  enlightened  public  opinion 


shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  sena- 
tors and  representatives ;  so  that  no 
step  backward  be  taken  in  the  reform 
of  which  this  law  is  the  adjunct  and 
helper. 

It  is  probable  that  some  amendment 
may  in  time  be  found  advisable ;  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  change  any 
important  provision  of  a  just  and  wise 
statute,  so  long  as  it  is  constantly 
demonstrating  its  own  justice  and  wis- 
dom to  those  who  observe  its  results. 


THOROUGH  CONVERSION.  . 

[From  Kiickert's  "Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin."] 

" Pull  thy  old  house  down"  says  a  proverb  wise  and  true 
"  A  treasure  thou  shalt  find  to  build  it  up  anew." 

Thorough  conversion  is  the  riddle's  true  solution : 
Moral  perversion  needs  a  moral  revolution. 

A  cra^y  edifice  cannot  be  helped  by  patching : 
Sound  stones  to  rotten  beams  admit  no  sure  attaching. 

What  boots  it  here  a  chink,  and  there  a  crack,  to  plaster? 
Still  o'er  thy  head  will  hang  the  menacing  disaster. 

Then  pluck  thy  courage  up ;  of  rubbish  have  no  fear : 
What  cannot  be  restored,  on  new  foundations  rear. 

But  happy  he,  nathless,  who,  with  a  wiser  care, 
Keeps,  by  a  stitch  in  time,  his  house  in  good  repair. 

0.  T.  B. 


[NOTE.  —  The  March  part  of  "  Scrope  "  was  unavoidably  omitted.] 
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WE  had  the  pleasure,  in  the  last  volume  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  of 
introducing  to  our  readers  the  first  illustration  of  work  under  a  new 
invention,  for  which,  at  the  period,  we  claimed  the  rights  to  be 
awarded  by  patent.  It  provides  for  publishing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
double  conclusion  to  any  story;  so  that  the  reader  may  elect 
whether  he  will  weep  or  rejoice  when  he  shall  lay  it  down. 

In  preparing  for  the  patent-office  the  proper  Specification  and 
Claim  to  receive  our  rights  of  invention  for  this  new  arrangement, 
we  are  obliged  of  course  to  make  very  accurate  discriminations. 
The  "  CLAIM,"  as  adjusted  at  last,  after  diligent  study  by  the 
counsel  engaged,  stands  thus :  — 

Claim* 

"  We  Claim,  as  gur  invention,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  conclud- 
ing parts  of  every  story,  tale,  serial,  romance,  novel,  sketch,  comedy, 
melodrama,  farce,  tragedy,  or  other  work  of  fiction,  —  that  the 
reader  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  elect,  even  at  the  last  momemt, 
whether  the  conclusion,  as  he  reads  it,  shall  be  mournful  or  serene. 
We  do  not  claim  as  new  the  arrangement  of  parts  by  which  he  is 
left  in  suspense  even  to  the  penultimate  portions  of  the  narrative. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  long  since  made  in  India  by  the  Sultaness 
Schehexerade,  who  even  saved  her  own  head  by  its  success; 
and,  in  many  decisions  since  made,  it  has  been  ruled,  that  from  a 
deficiency  in  her  specifications  filed  in  the  patent-office  of  Samar- 
cand,  the  invention  is  now  open  to  the  world.  (See  Giafar,  Att. 
Gen.,  appearing  for  the  Crown  vs.  the  Second  Calendar,  —  Abd. 
Az.  iii.  371 :  Cf.  also  Aurengzebe  vs.  Prince  of  Black  Islands,  cited 
by  Sergeant  Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,  in  Pink.  Blink,  vii.  292.)  Nor 
do  we  claim  as  our  invention  that  arrangement  of  parts,  by  which 
the  reader,  on  finishing  the  book,  is  left  so  muddled  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  it  turns  out  well  or  ill.  This  has  been  carried  into 
effect  by  other  writers,  and  has  never  been  protected  by  letters- 
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patent.  See  Villette,  by  Charlotte  Bronte;  The  Novel  of  the 
Nile ;  and  others.  Nor  do  we  claim,  as  our  invention,  that  method 
of  constructing  a  story  in  which  it  does  not  wind  up  at  all,  or  turn 
out  good  or  ill.  It  is  on  this  system  that  Homer's  Iliad  is  con- 
structed ;  and  the  distinguished  critic  Ichkennenicht  has  held  that  all 
epics  should  be  like,  bas-relief  friezes,  —  bits  chopped  out  of  the 
course  of  human  life,  without  exordium  or  conclusion.  To  mention 
modern  instances,  such  is  the  system  on  which  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott's 
Hollo,  Jonas,  Lucy,  Marco  Paulo,  and  the  Franconia  Stories  are  con- 
ducted. Nor  do  we  claim  as  our  invention  the  right,  in  successive 
editions  of  the  same  tale  or  story,  to  change  the  conclusion,  so  as  to 
suit  if  possible  the  varying  tastes  of  a  public  hard  to  gratify.  This 
combination  of  parts  is  also  as  old  as  the  ballad  of  Red  Riding 
Hood ;  and  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  in  successive  generations,  have 
had  as  many  conclusions  made  for  them  as  there  were  new  varieties 
of  fools  ;  but  we 

Claim, 

as  our  invention,  such  a  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts,  divisions,  sections,  chapters,  and  paragraphs  of  the  close  of  the 
story,  that  in  one  book,  and*  at  one  and  the  same  reading,  by 
some  arrangement  to  be  indicated  on  the  page,  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  our  Specification,  the  reader  may  elect  joy  or  sorrow, 
horror  or  content,  as  he  or  she  may  choose  ;  and  this  without  leav- 
ing his  sofa,  or  changing  his  volume." 

We  have  been  favored,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  with  much  advice 
on  the  subject  of  this  new  invention,  most  of  it  by  persons  who  had 
not  given  any  considerable  attention  to  the  details  of  the  subject, 
and  who  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  difficulties  involved.  Of  the 
suggestions  made,  that  which  at  first  seems  most  plausible  proposes, 
that,  in  issuing  the  successive  numbers  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  two  edi- 
tions of  each  number  should  be  always  prepared,  —  one  with  a  cover 
of  a  very  blue  indigo,  dark  even  to  sombredom,  and  expressive  of 
a  certain  thunderous  gloom  or  caliginosity.  It  is  proposed,,  that,  in 
this  edition,  the  stories,  tales,  serials,  and  other  romances,  shall  be 
arranged  to  turn  out  ill,  or  with  a  melancholy  conclusion ;  that 
this  edition  shall  be  sent  to  such  as  l&e  that  kind,  especially  to 
readers  not  yet  nineteen,  to  whom 

"  There's  sucli  a  joy  in  melancholy, 
They  would  not,  if  they  could,  be  gay." 
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It  is  proposed  that  the  other  edition  shall  have  covers  of  that 
light  and  heavenly  blue  with  which  the  number  which  the  reader 
now  holds  in  his  hand  is  protected ;  that,  as  it  is  brought  from  far 
by  the  eager  carrier  from  the  post,  it  shall  presage  cheerfulness,  life, 
and  joy ;  that,  in  this  edition,  all  shall  be  as  sunny  and  exulting  as 
the  clear  summer  day  which  is  vaulted  in  under  a  sky  of  such  trans- 
lucent sapphire,  that  the  readers  may  be  sure  that  the  sick  will 
recover,  the  lovers  be  united,  and  even  the  dead,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, raised  to  a  renewal  of  their  life.  Subscribers  would  intimate  . 
whether  they  wished  for  the  thunder-storm  edition,  or  the  clear  sky ; 
newsmen  in  melancholy  regions  would  take  one,  in  cheerful  and 
prosperous  states  would  take  the  other.  If  a  melancholy  convulsion, 
like  that  of  last  September,  swept  the  land,  we  should  run  off  a  few 
additional  thousands  of  Thunder-cloud ;  but,  if  the  Virginius  went 
to  the  bottom,  we  should  put  on  a  few  extra  reams  of  the  Cerulean. 
At  the  outset,  this  plan  seems  to  promise  well  for  the  journal  which 
is  spirited  enough  to  adopt  it. 

But  the  skilful  purveyor  sees  at  once  that  it  is  all  a  sham ;  and,  in 
a  moment,  the  less  skilful  reader  will  understand  the  same.  Do  you 
mean  to  compel  each  family  to  take  in  two  copies  of  OLD  AND  NEW, 
one  clad  in  thunder  and  one  in  sunshine?  It  is  true  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  one  copy  of  OLD  AND  NEW  to  each  of  the  eight 
million  of  families  who  are  united  into  one  nation  by  the  American 
Constitution.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  these  families  to  take 
sixteen  million  copies  ?  Yet  the  plan  requires  this  ;  for  in  each  house- 
hold both  temperaments  exist.  The  happy  marriage,  as  the  highest 
authority  known  to  us  declares,  is  that  which  unites  two  parties  as 
dissimilar  as  is  a  hook  from  what  the  seamstresses  know  as  an  "eye." 
Because  the  hook  differs  from  the  eye,  th^y  cleave  closely  together. 
Two  hooks  would  slip  apart.  Two  eyes  cannot  even  unite  at  all.  If, 
then,  the  wife  be  of  cheerful  temper,  and  wishes  the  light  blue,  the 
husband  will  long  for  the  clouds  of  thunder.  And  the  children  also  : 
Jhey  are  of  all  ages,  and  all  tempers  !  No  !  the  arrangement  needs 
to  be  more  subtle,  and  so  compact  also  that  on  a  moment's  notice  the 
reader  may  vary  the  conclusion  as  he  will. 

That  there  is  a  deep-seated  necessity  for  what  we  have  ventured 
in  our  Specification  to  call  the  "  Variable  Denouement,"  all  litera- 
ture will  testify.  What  became  of  Helen  after  the  Trojan  war  ?  As 
you  consult  one  scholiast  after  another,  you  may  have  half  a  dozen 
different  answers.  Nor  is  this  any  peculiarity  of  that  nice  old  lady : 
ninety  odd  years  old  she  is  said  to  have  been  when  her  charms 
induced  the  Trojan  Senate  to  say  they  would  not  give  up  the  ship. 
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The  same  uncertainty  attends  all  the  prominent  heroines  described  in 
Lempriere.  "  She  was  sacrificed  on  an  altar  to*  Pallas ;  but  some 
will  have  it  that  she  was  rescued  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  carried 
to  jiEgina ;  though  Hyginus  says  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
and  placed  by  Jupiter  among  the  stars."  That  is  a  fair  average  of 
the  end  of  a  classical  biography.  You  have  paid  your  money,  my 
dear  boys,  and  you  may  have  it  as  you  choose. 

Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  of  mythological  ages.  Who  knows  what 
became  of  King  Harold  ?  Killed  at  Hastings  ?  Yes,  if  you  take  in 
that  edition  of  the  blue-book  which  we  call  history ;  but,  if  you  prefer 
the  other,  you  can  have  him  live  longer  than  the  William  who  con- 
quered him.  The  Claim  cited  above  alludes  to  a  more  important 
'illustration,  —  that  of  Red  Riding-Hood.  Was  she  doomed  by  the 
wolf  ?  or  was  the  wolf  slain  by  that  friendly  forester  ?  Cela  depend. 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  when  her  polled  head  fell  from  the 
block,  was  she  wafted  through  the  skies  by  angels?  or  was  she 
dragged  into  the  pit  by  fiends?  Just  as  you  please,  dear  reader, 
only  order  your  edition  so  as  to  suit  your  own  fancy. 

Richardson  was  so  persecuted,  as  the  successive  chapters  of  Clarissa 
went  on,  by  letters  and  even  visits  from  his  noble  admirers,  beseech- 
ing him  to  change  the  issue  which  seemed  inevitable,  that  he  nearly 
went  crazy,  and  was  fain  to  discover  some  lodge  in  some  wilderness 
where  rumors  of  coaches-and-six,  with  noblemen  pressing  handker- 
chiefs to  their  eyes,  might  never  haunt  him  more.  Mr.  Dickens  is 
said  to  have  been  persecuted  in  the  same  way  by  people  who  begged 
him  to  let  little  Nell  come  to  a  different  end  from  that  he  had  pre-or- 
dained to  her.  She  might,  you  know,  have  married  a  writer  of 
serials,  and  possibly  even  have  contributed  verses  herself  to  some 
successful  magazine.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  of 
serials,  that  you  can  thus  take  the  vote  of  the  public.  When  "  Pink 
and  White  Tyranny  "  was  in  progress  in  these  pages,  we  had  no«end 
of  advisers  who  were  eager  to  tell  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  author  of  that 
charming  novel,  what  she  ought  to  do  with  its  hero  and  its  heroine. 

Few  readers  of  good  novels  have  forgotten  the  terribly  tragic  ter- 
mination of  "  Dr.  Antonio,"  the  best  of  RufBni's  stories.  For  the 
political  purpose  of  that  romance  the  last  page  is  permitted  to  be 
unutterably  cruel,  and  the  sensitive  reader  closes  the  book  in  tears, 
resolved  to  die  in  avenging  Italy.  To  ameliorate  this  tragedy,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  select  circle  of  readers,  whose  tears  would  not  have 
freed  Italy  nor  avenged  her,  and  whose  death  even  would  have 
been  as  little  worth,  we  had  ourselves  the  honor  of  changing  this 
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fatal  page  in  one  of  the  American  editions.  Our  rendering  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  but  we  allude  to  it  here, 
because  we  shall  thus,  even  at  this  late  date,  gratify  many  lovers  of 
Dr.  Antonio,  who  will  be  glad  know  that  it  is  possible  that  he  is  now 
leading  a  happy  life  with  his  rescued  bride,  and  that  he  also  enjoys 
the  prospects  opening  before  free  and  united  Italy. 

Of  contemporary  authors  the  most  audacious  experimenter  in  this 
line  has  been  the  Baroness  Tautphceus,  one  of  the  most  charming 
novelists  of  our  day.  In  the  original  editions,  her  Cyrilla  closes  with 
a  horrible  tragedy.  "  Just  like  life,"  says  Seventeen,  in  the  serene 
conviction  which  that  age  of  life  enjoys,  that  all  turns  out  ill.  So 
horrible  is  the  tragedy,  that,  when  the  author  first  visited  England 
after  the  novel  was  published,  all  her  friends  assailed  her,  and  took* 
her  to  task  for  it  most  seriously.  She  heard,  —  she  argued,  we  do 
not  doubt,  —  she  hesitated,  and  she  yielded.  She  recast  the  fatal 
page  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  editions  all  is  well,  —  the  pistol  misses 
fire ;  and  the  whole  close  is  happy  as  a  marriage-bell.  The  novel- 
reader,  therefore,  who  asks  for  "  Cyrilla  "  at  Mudie's  or  at  Loring's, 
must  inquire  for  the  first  or  the  last  edition,  and  prepare  to  wail  or 
smile  accordingly. 

For  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  read  novels,  we  confess  a  lingering 
wish  that  all  the  people  should  be  virtuous,  handsome,  or  lovely, 
prosperous,  rich,  and  happy.  Let  the  heroines  be  seventeen, 
or  at  the  outside  there  may  be  one  of  eighteen,  mature  enough 
to  give  good  advice  to  her  juniors.  Let  the  heroes  be  of  twenty 
or  twenty -one,  brave,  generous,  unlimited  in  their  means,  and  pos- 
sessors of  every  excellence  which  man  admires  or  woman  loves. 
Let  their  companions  be  princes,  and  let  them  move  unawed  before 
kings.  Let  their  homes  be,  —  not  palaces,  for  palaces  are  uncanny 
and  uncomfortable,  —  but  rather  the  most  cheery  and  habitable  man- 
sion, of  the  English  nobleman  or  the  American  gentleman.  Let  their 
bank-accounts  be  unsuspected  and  inexhaustible.  Let  their  horses 
be  of  the  best  blood,  and  the  milk  of  their  asses  be  unwatered.  So 
let  the  novel  begin  and  let  it  end.  And  let  the  hesitations  and 
involutions  of  the  story  come  only  in  the  difficulties  and  anxieties 
which  the  reader  shares  with  such  heroes  and  heroines,  when,  for  a 
few  happy  volumes,  they  cannot  tell  which  is  to  mate  with  which,  for 
a  life  of  unalloyed  blessedness,  —  anxieties  which  shall  be  sweetly 
arid  completely  closed  when  the  last  bell  rings,  when  the  curtain 
descends,  and  when  at  the  fatal  Finis  we  gird  on  our  arctic  boots, 
and  le^Ve  these  friends  thus  blessed  for  one  conflict  more  with  the 
wintry  world. 
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SEX  IN  EDUCATION.* 

DR.  CLARKE'S  book  designs  to  show 
that  woman  is  different  from  man  in 
her  organization,  in  her  functions,  and 
in  her  physical  purpose  ;  and  requires 
different  education  and  different  life. 

Woman  is  woman,  that  the  race  may 
be  perpetuated;  and  the  perfect  wo- 
man, physically,  is  she  whose  organi- 
zation is  best  developed  for  the  healthy 
fulfilment  of  that  purpose.  Her  in- 
tellect and  her  accomplishments  give 
refinement  to  her  position,  and  add 
immensely  to  the  beauty,  and  the  cul- 
tivation, and  the  elevation  of  society, 
and  work  out  philanthropy  and  prog- 
ress ;  but  her  education,  if  it  fail  to 
educate  or  draw  out  her  physical  de- 
velopment, and  to  promote  healthy 
function,  and  especially  if  it  thwart 
these,  makes  her  miss  the  great  end 
of  her  being.  So,  mere  aesthetic  life, 
however  much  it  may  refine  the  indi- 
vidual spiritually,  is  apt  to  be  only 
destructive  to  the  race  ;  while  physical 
development  is  in  so  far  practical  wis- 
dom. 

The  female  is  in  no  important  man- 
ner different  from  the  male  until  she 
reaches  the  age  which  is  illuminated 
by  this  grand  purpose  of  her  being. 
Then  first  begins  to  operate  a  new 
element  in  her  life,  which  marks  and 
characterizes  all  her  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  maturity.  To  this 
element,  for  convenience,  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  the  name  of  periodicity.  When 
this  comes  above  the  horizon,  the  body 
is  rounded  out  in  new  beauty :  the 
nervous  system  is  waked  into  new 
life,  and  becomes  susceptible  to  new 
impressions,  to  new  sensations,  and 
also  to  ready  disturbance.  It  is  this 
element  of  periodicity  which  makes 
the  great  difference  in  the  practical 
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life  of  woman  :  it  occupies  and  modi- 
fies all  that  age  which  is  covered  by 
physical  development,  by  physical 
beauty,  and  by  physical  vigor.  These 
are  what  are  necessary  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  a  good  race. 

Dr.  Clarke's  lx>ok  is  concerned  es- 
pecially in  the  age  of  development : 
this  occupies  usually  the  years  which 
are  given  in  this  country  to  the  ad- 
vanced school-education,  so  called,  of 
girls.  During  this  process  of  devel- 
opment, the  girl  periodically  needs 
some  modification  in  the  management 
of  her  life,  which  the  boy  in  the  same 
school  or  college  does  not  need  :  oth- 
erwise, her  nervous  system  is  subject- 
ed to  an  unusual  strain,  for  which  she 
finds  no  repair ;  and  also,  sometimes, 
the  body  is  subjected  to  a  drain  which 
is  more  than  is  normal  or  salutary. 
Moses  managed  this  thing  better. 

Further :  the  greater  the  intellectual 
culture,  the  more  the  nervous  suscep- 
tibility, and  the  more  the  liability  to 
disturbance  and  to  exhaustion.  Hence 
our  race  of  highly-cultivated  and  aes- 
thetic and  enervated  women,  whose 
bodies  are  martyrs  to  their  cultivation, 
and  whose  cultivation  is  (forgive  us 
the  word)  a  monstrosity,  even  if  beau- 
tiful; for  they  usually  miss  the  end 
of  their  being.  However  delightful 
spiritual  communion  may  be  with 
these  women,  marriage  is  not  of  the 
spirit  only, 'nor  even  chiefly.  Men, 
by  instinct,  and  wisely,  are  more 
drawn  to  the  women  who  would  be 
likely  to  make  good  mothers.  Jane 
Eyre  could  not  well  have  become  a 
Roman  matron. 

Do  not  also  those  other  women  miss 
the  end  of  their  being,  —  those  wo- 
men, who,  cultivating  every  thing  but 
the  womanly  graces,  scorn  their  sex 
as  a  sex,  that  they  may  not  seem  to 
recognize  in  it  any  the  less  ^physical 
force,  or  any  badge  of  inferiority; 
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who  trample  on  their  organization 
and  theii?  functions,  and  endeavor  to 
cease  to  be  women,  and  scout  the  idea 
that  they  are  not  the  identical  equal 
of  man  in  all  powers  and  proprieties  ? 
These  are  the  women  who  walk  the 
stage  of  politics  with  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder,  and  talk  loudly  of  their 
rights,  as  if  any  wise  man  would  deny 
them.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  enter 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  no  proper 
part  of  his  essay.  He  only  quotes 
for  these  women  the  fear  of  Count 
Gasparin,  when  he  says,  "  Nous  per- 
drons  la  femme,  et  nous  n'aurons  pas 
1'homme."  We  allude  to  them  only 
to  say  that  these  magpuline  women 
also  usually  fail  to  fulfil  the  destiny 
of  women  ;  for,  if  they  are  flowers, 
they  only  wither,  and  bear  no  fruit. 

This  same  need  of  some  periodical 
modification  in  the  management  of 
life,  —  or,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  it,  of 
periodical  rest  and  renovation,  — 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  "  educa- 
tion "  as  practised,  and  would  be  more 
in  the  way  of  education  as  proposed 
by  those  who  claim  the  expediency 
of  co-education  and  identical  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  at  the  age  referred 
to,  operates  also  upon  young  women 
who  are  at  work  in  shops  and  mills  ; 
and,  as  it  is  chiefly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  is  concerned  in  this  peri- 
odicity, the  need  *of  modification  is 
the  more  according  as  the  nervous 
system  is  more  delicate  and  more  im- 
pressible. Hence  the  factory-girl 
usually  suffers  less  than  the  school- 
girl. 

Dr.  Clarke's  distinction  between 
co-education  and  identical  education 
is  judicious.  He  ascribes  the  physi- 
cal degeneracy  of  the  American  wo- 
man to  her  neglect  or  even  contempt 
of  physiological  differences,  and  to 
the  haste  and  recklessness  of  intel- 
lectual and  of  social  life  in  America. 


Education  should  adjust  its  methods 
to  physiological  requirements.  To 
heed  and  to  care  for  the  female  organi- 
zation is  to  husband  and  to  develop 
feminine  force.  He  does  not  oppose 
co-education,  but  only  identical  edu- 
cation. 

But,  while  he  admits  that  this  may 
be  practicable  up  to  a  certain  age,  he 
gives  the  experience  of  German  life  — 
of  the  great  German  race,  which  dom- 
inates th%world  physically  and  intel- 
lectually —  to  show,  that,  at  the  age 
when  the  woman-life  is  maturing,  it 
may  be  wiser  to  modify  the  method  of 
her  education  so  as  to  take  special 
care  of  the  body  while  the  mind  is 
also  reaching  its  fuller  development. 
The  halo  of  health  is  physical  beauty, 
and  suggests  spiritual  grace. 

Dr.  Clarke  illustrates  his  little  book 
with  a  variety  9t  histories  of  cases 
which  exemplify  his  meaning,  but 
whose  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  impor- 
tant to  the  argument.  The  physical 
degeneracy  of  American  women  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence 
of  little  diseases  dignified  by  Greek 
names,  which  serve  women  and  special- 
ists with  an  excuse  for  symptoms  and 
short-comings,  which,  our  family  phy- 
sician tells  us,  all  women  should  have, 
if  what  he  calls  these  trivial  physical 
lesions  explained  them.  The  same 
wise  friend  tells  us,  further,  that  not 
only  do  these  so-called  diseases  often 
exist  without  any  disturbance,  but  also, 
that,  when  they  are  cured,  the  dis- 
turbance often  remains ;  and  also  that 
the  law  of  their  cure  is  usually  by 
improvement  of  the  general  condition, 
and  not  by  mere  local  appliances  or 
changes.  It  is  the  abnormal  and 
excessive  cultivation  or  excitement  of 
the.  nervous  system,  with  haste  and 
waste  and  disturbance,  in  contempt 
of  physiological  requirements,  that 
makes  the  degeneracy  of  American 
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women.  It  is  Young  America  in 
petticoats  trampling  on  the  trail  of 
theMewish  mother  and  the  Roman 
matron,  and  riding  over  science  and 
experience.  The  subject  of  woman's 
education,  as  of  her  occupation,  is  not 
of  woman's  rights  or  of  woman's 
sphere.  Physiology  is  neither  politi- 
cal nor  moral.  Moses  was  more  than 
a  religious  lawgiver.  It  should  be  a 
jury  of  mothers  who  should  sit  on 
these  questions  ;  and  no  one  should 
be  adjudged  to  have  reached  that 
symmetry  of  development  which 
gives  wisdom  here,  who  has  not  nine 
children,  and  one  at  the  breast. 


[The  extraordinary  discussion  which 
has  arisen  from  Dr.  Clarke's  book  becomes 
itself  a  subject  for  criticism;  and  we  are 
glad  to  add  to  what  is  said  above  some 
notes  from  a  most  competent  hand  on  this 
debate.  —  Eds.  OLD  AND  NEW.] 

DR.     CLARKE'S     "SEX    IN    EDUCA- 
TION." 

DR.  CLARKE,  standing  at  least 
among  the  first  of  his  profession  in 
Boston,,  and  having  made  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases  a  specialty, 
was  called  upon  by  the  Woman's 
Club  to  deliver  a  lecture.  He  se- 
lected for  his  subject  "  The  Education 
of  Girls,"  read  his  lecture,  and  after- 
wards revised  and  published  it  in  the 
form  of  a  book.  This  book  has  called 
forth  severe  criticism  from  many  able 
women,  some  of  whom  are  teachers 
of  girls,  and  some  of  whom  are  iden- 
tified with  the  so-called  "  Woman's 
Bights"  movement. 

The  educators  seem  to  think  that 
the  faintly-dawning  possibilities  of  a 
better  education  for  girls  are  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  facts  and 
arguments  brought  up  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
should  his  book  succeed  in  making 


any  converts;  while  the  other  class 
has  not  only  that  to  fear,  but,  also, 
that  the  numerous  avenues  of  indus- 
try which  have  lately  been  opened  to 
woman  are  to  be  closed  against  her. 
One  says,  "  Dr.  Clarke  talks  as  if 
nothing  but  college  life  required  four 
weeks'  labor  in  a  mdnth,"  &c.  An- 
other says,  "  He  has  placed  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble  in  the  over-exercise 
of  the  thinking  power."  Many  who 
have  not  written  say,  "Why  has  Dr. 
Clarke  laid  all  the  blame  upon  over- 
study  ?  Why  does  he  not  speak  of 
over-dancing,  or  over-skating,  or  in- 
sufficient clothing,  or  improper  eat- 
ing?" Let  us  see.  Dr.  Clarke's 
subject  is  "  Sex  in  Education"  Mr. 
Gough's  subject  is  "  Intemperance ; " 
and  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  worst  of  crimes,  —  of  murder,  of 
arson,  of  the  abuse  of  innocent  women 
and  children.  Does  he  say  that  crimes 
are  not  the  result  of  other  causes  as 
well  ?  May  they  not  be  the  result 
of  ungoverned  passions  ?  Of  course ; 
but  Mr.  Gough  is  on  the  subject  of 
intemperance ;  and  to  that  subject  he 
confines  himself.  Dr.  Clarke  is  on 
the  subject  of  intemperance  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls ;  and  he  confines  him- 
self to  his  special  subject.  Yet,  for 
fear  that  he  should  not  be  perfectly 
fair,  he  says  many  times  in  the 
course  of  his  book,  "  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  not  other  sources  for  the 
diseases  of  women ;  but  I  do  say  that 
this  tax  upon  the  brain  is  a  prolific 
source.  Neither  do  I  say  that  the 
majority  of  girls  break  down  under 
their  school  regime :  I  only  say  there 
are  so  many  instances  of  such  break- 
ing-down as  to  alarm  me  for  the 
safety  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to 
make  me  wish  to  warn  parents  of  the 
danger." 

One  writer  asks,  "Why  is  not  Dr. 
Qlarke  as  careful  of  the  teachers  as 
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of  the  scholars?"  Does  be  not  tell  us, 
and  do  we  not  know  without  telling, 
that  the  school-girl  age  is  one  of  the 
two  critical  periods  of  a  woman's  life  ? 
He  says  that  certain  organs  are  en- 
larging and  maturing,  and  are  doing 
both  so  rapidly,  that  it  makes  much 
more  of  a  drain* upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem than  the  enlarging  of  the  heart, 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  muscles. 
A  thoroughly-matured  woman  does 
not  need  so  great  care,  although  she 
needs  periodically  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  care.  Again :  she  asks,  "  Do 
n«fc  factory-girls,  clerks,  seamstresses, 
household  servants,  need  as  much 
care  as  school-girls  ?  "  Certainly,  Dr. 
Clarke  acknowledges  it.  He  speaks 
of  some  establishments  where  the 
work  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  lightened 
for  each  one  at  certain  times.  And 
he  recommends,  in  all  cases,  that, 
whatever  a  woman  does,  she  should 
do  it  "  in  a  woman's  way,  and  not  in 
a  man's  way."  He  does  not  assert 
nor  imply  that  "  other  institutions  " 
have  been  "  more  lenient,"  "  less 
unjust,"  towards  "  woman's  physical 
nature,"  than  educational  ones  have 
been;  but  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  strain  brought  to  bear 
upon  girls  in  the  school  of  his  own 
city,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak. 
In  some  of  our  grammar  schools,  the 
mere  sessions  have  often  been  pro- 
longed to  seven  hours  in  the  day ;  and, 
when  two  hours  of  study  out  of  school 
are  added  to  that,  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  a  growing  girl. 
The  hours  of  brain-work  required  to 
master  the  studies  in  schools  of  a 
higher  grade  have  been,  in  past  times, 
nine  hours  a  day  for  a  scholar  of 
more  than  average  ability.  I  know 
there' has  been  a  re-action  in  that  re- 
spect in  one  of  our  large  schools. 
Do  we  not  owe  it  to  Dr.  Clarke  ? 
or  do  we  not,  at  least,  owe  it  to  au 


influence  of  which  his  book  is  the 
exponent  ? 

Whether  a  young  woman  eVer 
fainted  at  her  physical  exercises  at 
Vassar  College,  as  Dr.  Clarke  asserts, 
and  as  one  of  his  critics  denies,  is  a 
matter  of  small  importance.  But  we 
know  how  common  among  girls  are 
fainting,  dizziness,  headache,  lan- 
guor, nervous  crying.  They  are  the 
result  of  unhealthy  action  of  her  pe- 
culiar functions,  and  were  so  common 
in  one  of  our  large  schools  a  few 
years  ago,  that  the  idea  was  seriously 
entertained  of  having  a  retiring- 
room,  fitted  up  with  easy  lounges  and 
a  supply  of  medicines,  for  these  tem- 
porary invalids.  I  do  not  say  that 
over-study  was  the  cause  in  these 
instances:  I  simply  state  the 
facts. 

A  writer  asks,  "  Do  the  duties  of 
a  married  woman  and  a  mother 
grant  her  a  week's  rest  out  of  every 
month  ? "  Not  that :  neither  does 
Dr.  Clarke  ask  for  it ;  he  only  asks 
for  a  lightening  of  labor.  The  very 
blessing  of  household  work  is,  that 
it  is  not  inflexible ;  that,  unless  a 
woman  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  she 
can  "  manage "  to  accommodate  her 
duties  to  her  own  convenience.  In 
planning  her  work  for  the  week,  if 
she  finds  she  cannot  make  her  pies 
Wednesday,  she  can  postpone  baking 
until  Saturday,  and  take  Wednesday 
for  finishing  Harry's  shirts.  If  feet, 
fingers,  and  brain  all  refuse  to  work, 
why,  then,  heart-work  comes  in  :  she 
has  time  to  pet  the  baby,  to  find 
the  favorite  pictures  in  Willie's 
&  Nursery  Book,"  to  guide  Katie's 
hand  in  her, rude  drawings. 

I  cannot  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  that  finds  the  whole  tone  of 
the  book  "  coarse,"  and  detects 
"  sneers  "  throughout  its  pages.  To 
me,  the  tone  is  earnest  and  gentle- 
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manly,  although  possible  exceptions 
may  be  taken  to  a  phrase  or  two. 
As  to  the  sneers,  do  some  of  us  need 
a  broader  education,  I  wonder  ?  for  I 
cannot  discover  them. 

Neither  can  I  sympathize  with  the 
petty*spirit  which  sees  in  the  ^Ibate- 
ment  of  a  physiological  fact  (that  of 
the  sexlessness  of  old  age)  an  asper- 
sion upon  the  womanly  instincts  and 
affections  of  that  time. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  find  fault 
with  this  man  when  he  has  done  so 
much  for  our  sex.  He  has  not  only 
opened  our  own  eyes  for  the  good  of 
our  daughters,  sisters,  and  pupils,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  good ;  he  has 
shown  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and 
employers,  not,  as  Michelet  would 
have  it,  that  we  ai*e  all  invalids,  but 
that  we  are,  at  times,  entitled  to  con- 
sideration ;  and  his  words  cannot  fail 
to  arouse  every  thinking  girl  to  the 
fact  that  she  ha£a  future  before  her, 
and  is,  in  some  measure,  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  does  it  lessen  her  responsibility, 
because  some  men  who  may  become 
fathers  are  enervated  by  overwork, 
by  disease,  or  by  dissipation. 

In  conclusion  :  What  is  Dr.  Clarke's 
position  ?  Diseases  are  common 
among  women.  Their  causes  are 
over-study,  over-work,  fashionable 
excesses,  insufficient  food,  sleep,  and 
clothing.  He  gives  all  these  their 
due  weight,  but  takes  over-study  for  / 
his  special  subject,  because  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it  specially. 
He  shows  that  over-study  is  injuring 
our  girls,  and  tries  to  impress  upon 
all  women  the  necessity  for  their 
working  with  reference  to  their  pe- 
culiar organization. 

For  this  reason,  he  does  not  approve 
of  the  co-education,  that  is,  the  iden- 
tical education,  of  boys  and  girls.  He 
would  not  put  them  in  the  same 


classes,  nor  under  the  same  rules. 
His  theory  of  education,  however, 
would  not  forbid  their  being  edu- 
cated in  the  same  institution,  by  the 
same  teachers,  and  working  with  the 
same  apparatus ;  but  women  must 
work  "  in  a  woman's  way,"  and  men 
in  "  a  man's  way.'7  S. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.i 

THE  life  of  a  successful  surgeon  or 
physician  seldom  offers  much  of  inter- 
est to  an  unprofessional  reader.  The 
more  busy  such  a  man  is,  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  escape  from  a  narrow 
routine ;  and  the  only  variety  there  is 
in  his  daily  experience  is  not  of  a 
character  to  furnish  attractive  mate- 
rial for  the  biographer.  But  the  emi- 
nent man  whose  Life  is  now  before 
us  rendered  such  varied  service  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  af- 
terward so  much  interested  in  political 
questions,  and  was  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  early  history  of  some  of 
our  most  important  public  and  private 
institutions,  as  to  lift  this  Memoir  out 
of  the  class  of  ordinary  professional 
biographies,  and  make  it  an  interest- 
ing contribution  to  general  literature. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable 
amount  of  irrelevant  matter  in  it, 
and  the  narrative  is  sometimes  need- 
lessly prolix;  but  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  and  of  an  occasional  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  proof-reader, 
the  Memoir  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  judicious  biographies  by  a  near 
relative  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. It  is  true  that  the  author,  the 

i  The  Life  of  John  Warren,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  First  Pro- 
fessor  of  Anatomy  .  and  Surgery  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  &c.  By  EDWARD  WARREN,  M.D.,  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  John  O.  Warren'.  Boston : 
Noyes,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  1874.  pp.  xv.  and  568. 
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nineteenth  and  youngest  child  of  Dr. 
Warren,  was  too  young  at  his  father's 
death  to  be  able  to  tell  much  from 
personal  recollection ;  and  he  has 
therefore  relied  mainly  on  family  pa- 
pers. But  whatever  of  vividness  the 
portrait  may  have  lost  from  this  cause 
is  more  than  offset  by  its  greater  free- 
dom from  the  distorting  influence  of 
strong  personal  feeling.  When  he 
describes  any  thing  from  his  own 
youthful  recollection,  —  as  in  the  admi- 
rable chapter  on  the  domestic  life  of 
the  family  in  his  father's  School-street 
house,  —  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
add  a  single  touch  to  the  picture.  It 
is  much  the  best  description  of  a  Bos- 
ton dwelling-house  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  of  the  domestic  hab- 
its of  the  professional  classes  at  that 
time,  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  print. 
Only  inferior  to  it  is  the  description 
of  his  father's  country-house  at  Brook- 
line.  These  two  chapters  have  the 
minuteness  and  fidelity  of  a  painting 
by  Teniers  or  Van  Ostade. 

John  Warren  was  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  Joseph  Warren,  a 
respectable  farmer  in  Boxbury,  and 
was  born  on  the  27th  of  July,  1753. 
His  eldest  brother,  twelve  years  his 
senior,  was  Joseph  Warren,  whose 
conspicuous  position  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  struggle  with  the  moth- 
er-country, and  whose  death  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  gave  to  the  name  a  bright- 
ness to  which  the  more,  solid  services 
of  the  younger  brother  could  offer  no 
counterpart.  Yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  added  years  could 
have  increased  the  fame  of  the  one ; 
while  the  reputation  of  the  other  was 
the  slow  and  steady  growth  of  a  long 
life.  The  father  was  accidentally  killed 
by  a  fall  from  an  apple-tree,,  when 
John  was  but  little  more  than  two 
years  old.;  and  the  boy  grew  up  under 
the  sole  guidance  of  his  mother, — a 


woman  of  strong  common  sense,  and 
deep  religious  principle.  He  appears 
not  to  have  been*a  specially  bright  or 
forward  child ;  and  he  was  ten  years 
old  before  he  could  read  :  but  at  four- 
teen he  was  well  prepared  for  college ; 
and  if^July,  1767,  he  was  enterSd  at 
Harvard  College.  Here  he  supported 
himself  by  his  own  exertions ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  course  he  main- 
tained a  high  rank. 

After  leaving  college,  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  then  a  successful  physician 
in  Boston ;  and  after  completing  the 
necessary  course  of  study,  which  at 
that  time  covered  only  two  years,  he 
determined  to  settle  in  Salem.  Here 
he  was  just  beginning  to  win  his  way, 
when  the  death  of  'his  brother  deter- 
mined him  to  join  the  army  encamped 
around  Boston,  and  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  hospital  surgeon.  He 
remained  with  the  §Jny  in  the  field 
until  the  early  part  of  1777,  when, 
apparently  on  account  of  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, he  returned  to  Boston,  and  was 
made  senior  surgeon  of  the  General 
Hospital,  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  following  November  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Abby  Collins,  daughter  of 
Governor  John  Collins  of  B/hode  Is- 
land, and  at  that  time  a  girl  of  sev- 
enteen. "Born  and  brought  up  in  a 
Quaker  family,"  says  her  son,  "she 
had  not  received  the  advantages  of  an 
accomplished  education.  Domestic 
duties,  and  particularly  sewing,  were 
considered  the  only '  matters  of  im- 
portance. What  she  read  was  by 
stealth ;  and  the  book  she  was  reading 
was  carefully  concealed  as  soon  as 
an  approaching  footstep  was  heard." 
But  she  seems  to  have  been  a  person 
of  rare  natural  parts,  eager  for  self- 
culture,  and  so  anxious  to  share  her 
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husband's  cares  and  studies,  that,  we 
are  told,  among  the  first  books  which 
she  read  after  her  marriage  were  a 
treatise  on  surgery,  and  Cullen's  vo- 
luminous "  "First  Lines  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic." 

Their  first  child,  John  Collins  War- 
ren, was  born  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1778 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  not- 
withstanding the  delicate  state  of  his 
wife's  health,  Dr.  Warren  joined  the 
expedition  undertaken  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Rhode  Island  from  the  British. 
On  the  failure  of  the  attempt  he  re- 
turned home,  and  was  not  again  en- 
gaged in  the  field.  He  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Boston,  however;  and,  though  he  was 
much  interested  in  political  questions, 
his  chief  attention  was  given  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  profession. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  which 
was' organized  in  1780;  and  he  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
In  1782,  a  year  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences ;  an  honor  for  which  he  *wa^ 
doubtless  indebted  to  the  success  of  a 
course  of  anatomical  lectures  delivered 
by  him  in  the  winter  of  1781-82,  at 
the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical 
Society.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  was  founded;  and  Dr.  Warren 
was  elected  the  first  professor.  He 
retained  his  active  connection  with 
the  medical  school  until  his  death, 
April  4,  1815,  —  more  than  thirty 
years  afterward. 

These  last  years  of  his  life  were 
mainly  devoted  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he 
was  steadily  gaming  a  higher  rank 
25 


and  a  wider  influence;  but  he  did 
not  neglect  other  interests.  In  1783  » 
he  delivered  the  first*  of  the  Boston 
Fourth-of-July  orations.  This  pro- 
duction is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  volume  before  us;  but,  apart 
from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it  as 
the  earliest  specimen  of  this  class  of 
compositions^  it  is  scarcely  worth  re- 
printing. In  1796  he  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  Thomas  Russell,  an  emf- 
nent  Boston  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist of  the  period.  He  also  frequently 
spoke  in  the  town-meetings,  and  from 
time  to  time  wrote  for  the  local  news- 
papers on  political  questions.  In  his 
profession  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
larger  practice  than  any  one  in  Bos- 
ton had  had  before  him,  or  has  ever 
had  since.  He  had  great  confidence 
in  the  curative  virtues  of  calomel ; 
and  the  heroic  doses  which  he  admin- 
istered during  the  existence  of  the 
yellow-fever  in  Boston,  in  1798,  would 
greatly  scandalize  a  believer  in  the 
expectant  method.  "  In  my  own 
practice,"  he  wrote,  "  I  now  usually 
commenoed  the  treatment  by  bleeding 
from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  dose '  of  between  ten 
and  fifteen  grains  of  calomel,  with  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  grains 
of  jalap,  or  an  ounce  of  Rochelle  salts, 
or  more,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion." Having  made  this  preliminary 
assault  on  the  .disease,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  follow  up  the  attack  "  with 
the  use  of  calomel,  in  small  doses,  in 
pills  of  a  grain  every  hour,  and  some- 
times three  grains  every  two  hours," 
until  sometimes  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred grains  were  thus  administered. 
The  result,  however,  as  he  adds,  was 
that  more  persons  recovered  under 
this  treatment  than  under  any  other 
system.  "Subsequently,  in  1805,  he 
delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
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Medical  Society  a  discourse  on  the 
use  of  mercury,  which  he  afterward 
expanded,  and  published,  in  1813,  un- 
der the  title  of  "A  View  of  the  Mer- 
curial Practice  in  Febrile  Diseases." 

Probably  no  physician  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  venture  to  administer 
such  doses  as  Dr.  Warren  prescribed ; 
but  at  his  death  he  had  .no  superior, 
and  few,  if  any,  rivals,  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  death  was  deplored  as  a 
public  loss ;  and  his  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  eager  to  do  honor 
to  his  spotless  character,  and  to  testify 
their  grateful  recollection  of  his  many 
public  and  private  services.  A  eulogy 
was  delivered  in  King's  Chapel,  by 
Dr.  James  Jackson,  at  the  funeral; 
and  subsequently  another  eulogy  was 
delivered  before  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, by  a  former  pupil,  Dr.  Josiah 
Bartlett.  The  reputation  which  he 
enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  has 
not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
though  a  milder  treatment  of  disease 
has  supplanted  the  system  which  he 
successfully  followed.  c.  c.  s. 


THE  GILDED  AGE.* 

THIS  curious  book  is  a  novel  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  is  a  story;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  the  first  instance,  so  far 
as  we  know,  of  a  story-book  issued  "by 
subscription."  That  this  mode  of  pub- 
lishing should  be  selected  by  business- 
men for  a  novel  is  an  interesting  in- 
dication of  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  reading  is  now  practised  in  this 
country ;  for  the  subscription  publish- 
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ing-business,  more  than  the  "regular," 
must  suit  a  widely-dispersed  average 
of  customers,  and  it  is  a  very  reading 
public  indeed  that  buys  novels.  Ex- 
cept to  readers,  a  novel  is  no  great 
luxury. 

The  book  is  a  story  with  a  purpose 
as  much  as  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
It  is  written  to  expose  speculators, 
lobbyists,  and  corrupt  legislators.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  newspapers  for 
the  last  few  years  can  help  seeing  that 
Senator  Abner  Dilworthy  means  Mr. 
Pomeroy ;  that  the  State  of  Happy- 
Land-of-Canaan  is  Kansas,  and  Saint's 
Rest  its  Jerusalem,  or  capital ;  that 
Laura  Hawkins  is  a  Washingtonian- 
ized  Laura  Fair ;  and  so  on.  There 
is,  indeed,  throughout,  a  clearness  of 
drawing,  and  an  individuality  about 
the  characters,  that  will  convince  any 
expert,  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
portraits  ;  that  is,  genuine  and  faith- 
ful work. 

There  is  great  power  in  the  book, 
and  of  an  uncommon  kind.  It  is  a 
determined  and  bitter  satire  ;  but  the 
satire  is  veiled  by  an  absence  of  com- 
ment and  moral  explanation  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  passionless  record 
manner  of  the  story  of  Uriah  the  Hit- 
tite,  and  the  criminal  department  gen- 
erally of  the  Bible  history.  Not 
many  writers  have  enough  common 
sense  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this 
method,  —  enough  presence  of  mind 
to  maintain  absence  of  self.  Indeed, 
even  the  reader  will  usually  have  to 
consider  over  such  books  before  he 
sees  what  is  meant.  His  first  thought 
over  this  book,  for  instance,  is  most 
likely  to  be,  "  This  is  a  repulsive  and 
unfeeling  record  of  monstrous  in- 
famies." It  requires  some  mental 
philosophy,  and  of  a  practical  kind 
too,  to  go  on  thus  :  "  The  writer  tells 
this  story  as  a  matter-of-course  and 
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every-day  story,  in  order  to  have  me 
stop  and  ask  if  such  things  are  really 
every-day  matters  of  fact.  And,  truly, 
they  are ;  and  I  don't  like  it,  and  I 
will  try  to  have  a  really  good  man 
represent  me  next  election"  Thus 
the  story  means,  for  its  central  mean- 
ing, "  PURIFY  THE  SUFFRAGE." 

Many  of  the  scenes  in  the  book  are 
described  with  great  force,  and  with 
the  same  obvious  truthful-portrait 
character  which  belongs  to  its  per- 
sons. Such  are  the  steamboat  race 
on  the  Mississippi,  the  lobbying 
transactions  in  Washington,  —  par- 
ticularly the  very  well  managed  action 
by  which  the  Knobs  Industrial  Uni- 
versity Bill  is  carried  in  the  House,  — 
and  the  dramatic  catastrophe  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  where  it  fails  with- 
in about  two  minutes  of  passing. 

Probably  no  admirer  of  Mr.  Clem- 
ens nor  of  Mr.  Warner  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  quantity  he  will  find  of 
either  writer's  peculiar  product  in  their 
joint  book.  The  child  has  not  the 
traits,  in  full  force,  of  either  parent ; 
or,  it  may  be  said,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  optical  doctrine,  that  beams  of 
light  may  so  clash  as  to  nullify  each 
other,  and  leave  a  dark  spot.  The 
peculiar  subtlety,  and  delicate,  quiet, 
graceful  humor,  of  Mr.  Warner's  best 
work,  are  of  too  cool  a  tone  to  mix 
well  with  the  broader  and  more  ridicu- 
lous and  literal  fun  of  Mr.  Clemens. 
And  yet,  in  a  constant  appeal  to  the- 
instinct  of  secretiveness,  the  two  men 
are  much  alike.  They  do  not  laugh 
nor  smile :  they  produce  their  funny 
thought  as  coldly  and  gravely  as  if  it 
wrote  itself  up  on  a  cemetery  fence. 
The  result  is,  that  you  see  it  yourself; 
and  that  is  what  makes  men  laugh. 

Some  of  the  funny  things  are  ex- 
cessively funny.  The  most  ludicrous 
of  all  is  the  lotig,  folding  map  of  the 


Salt  Lick  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  as  laid  off  by  Col.  Eshcol  Sell- 
ers on  the  dining-table,  with  a  wait- 
er for  St.  Louis ;  thence,  by  a  fork, 
to  a  potato  for  Slouchburg;  thence, 
by  a  carving-knife,  to  the  black  pep- 
per, which  is  Doodleville  ;  and  so  on. 
Who  else  would  have  so  contrived  to 
mix  up  civil  engineering  and  a  sched- 
ule of  the  table  and  toilet  furniture 
of  a  Western  speculator,  A.D.  1873  ? 
In  a  thousand  years,  this  cut  will  have 
immense  antiquarian  value,  like  the 
paintings  of  utensils  at  Pompeii. 
Nor  must  the  grotesque  parody  on 
the  motto  business,  at  the  chapter- 
heads,  be  overlooked.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  writers  may  have 
purchased  an  assorted  lot  of  spare 
mottoes  from  Mr.  Trumbull,  Prof. 
Whitney,  or  some  of  the  other  Con- 
necticut linguists.  There  used  to  be, 
in  "  Home's  Introduction,"  or  some 
such  book,  a  set  of  specimens  of  the 
type  used  in  the  various  translations 
of  the  Bible,  which  we  thought  at 
first  had  been  transcribed ;  but  we 
missed  the  Burmese  passage.  But 
Old  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  Ethiopic, 
Erse,  Syriac,  ancient  Mexican,  Basque, 
Russian,  Armenian,  Chinese,  Sanscrit, 
and  in  particular  Chinook  and  Kana- 
ka (which  Mr. Clemens  could  furnish), 
Natick  Indian,  and  other  kindred  lan- 
guage (which  Mr.  Trumbull  could 
furnish),  and  even  English,  occur  to 
us.  Still,  if  Messrs.  Clemens  and 
Warner,  or  either  of  them,  do  habitu- 
ally study  in  these  and  all  the  other 
languages  of  their  mottoes,  we  beg  to 
apologize,  and  wish  them  joy. 

For  such  merely  literary  merits  as 
elaborate  construction  and  detailed 
finish,  we  need  not  look :  they  could 
no  more  exist  in  a  book  made  as  this 
was  than  a  chicken  could  be  hatched 
from  a  new-laid  egg  in  fifteen  minutes. 
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Time  is  as  necessary  an  element  in 
many  mental  processes  as  any  chemi- 
cal ingredient  in  a  manufacture. 
With  more  deliberate  work,  the  crude- 
ness  and  over-closeness  of  such  por- 
traits as  Senator  Dilworthy  would 
have  been  worked  down  to  a  more 
artistic  grade  ;  the  quieter  parts  of 
the  story  would  have  been  better 
treated, —  the  subordinate  love-story 
of  Philip  and  Ruth,  for  instance. 

But  to  write  a  really  good  novel, 
whether  a  great  work  in  any  other 
sense  or  not,  is  a  great  labor.  Except 
for  powers  as  immense  as  those  of 
Scott  or  Dickens,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  a  full  year's  work  of 
matured  faculties  must  be  put  into  a 
novel,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  writing  or 
reading.  For  two  men  situated  as 
the  authors  of  "The  Gilded  Age" 
are  situated,  it  is  a  remarkably  well- 
excuted  work  ;  and,  without  any  rela- 
tive or  qualifying  expression,  it  is  a 
book  of  real  and  high  purpose,  much 
graphic  and  portrait  power,  much 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and 
uncommon  swiftness  and  force  of  ac- 
tion. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW.* 

THIS  Review  is  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  interesting  to  Christen- 
dom as  a  solidarity.  Its  first  number 
indicates  that  it  will  be  valuable  to 
all  thoughtful  general  readers.  The 
editorial  introduction,  it  is  true,  and 
the  book-notices,  are  weak,  verbose, 
and  pompous ;  but,  if  the  selection  of 
articles  continues  as  good  as  in  this 
number,  minor  faults  will  be  over- 
looked. Of  the  five  papers  which 
constitute  the  body  of  the  magazine, 
it  seems  to  us  that  either  Prof.  Car- 
penter's, on  "  Deep-Sea  Exploration," 
Baron  Von  HoltzendorfFs,  on  "  The 
Prussian  Church  Law"  (viz.,  the 
present  attitude  of  Prussia  and  Borne 
towards  each  other),  or  Pres.  Wool- 
sey's,  on  "The  History  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,"  would  alone  tempt 
any  person  of  sense  to  buy  the  num- 
ber ;  and  one  such  article  per  number 
would  force  him  to  subscribe  by  the 
year. 

1  The  International  Review.  Six  Times  a  Year. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  January,  1874.  New  York :  A.  8. 
Barnes  &  Co.  Large  8vo.  Per  year,  $5.00. 
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TAX-EXEMPTION  CHRONOLOGY. 

WE  have  been  called  to  account 
for  over-stating  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Quincy's  widely-quoted  papers  in 
directing  attention  to  abuses  conse- 
quent upon  exempting  from  taxation 
property  controlled  by  irresponsible 
corporations.  We  make  amends  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  early  and 
hearty  support  accorded  to  this  move- 
ment by  "The  Independent,"  "The 
Baptist  Christian  Era,"  "The  Na- 
tional Baptist,"  "The  Evangelist," 
and  other  religious  journals.  And 
Mr.  Quincy  hastens  to  assure  us  that 
one  of  the  best  papers  on  this  subject 
was  written  as  long  ago  as  1827,  by 
Benjamin  Hazard  of  Rhode  Island. 


A  NOTE. 

WE  have  received  from  Miss  Kate 
Field,  too  late  for  insertion  in  its 
right  place,  the  following :  — 

[NOTE. —  The  following  poem  was  written 
by  iny  father  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  the 
terrible  cholera  season  of  1832. —  KATE 
FIELD.] 


A  CHURCH-HOME. 

To  Protestant  Christians  there 
remain  no  realities  of  consecration : 
holy  associations,  holy  habits,  devo- 
tional motions,  alone  remain.  And 
Protestants,  sooner  or  later,  fail  to 
get  the  worth  of  their  money  from 
their  splendid  church-buildings,  be- 
cause they  have  no  use  for  them 


except  for  two  or  three  hours  of 
prayer,  song,  and  speech-making  on 
Sundays.  And  they  have  no  use 
for  them  as  praying-places,  because 
they  are  no  better  for  this  use  than 
the  chamber,  the^  shop,  or  the  curb- 
stone. 

A  Protestant  meeting-house  is  not 
in  any  literal  sense  the  house  of 
God:  therefore  the  devotees  desert 
it,  and  throng  other  meeting-houses 
which  are  held  to  be  places  where 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  GOD'S  person 
is  sheltered,  and  may  be  approached. 

"  Idolatry  ?  "     As  you  please. 

What  uses  of  church-property 
are  possible  then  ?  Answer  :  Social 
wants  may  be  developed  and  satis- 
fied :  the  stateliness,  mystery,  and 
superstition  of  the  cathedral  may 
give  place  to  the  snug  comfort  and 
content  of  a  church-home,  frequented 
by  simple-minded  brethren  intent  on 
social  conveniences  and  social  graces. 

A  church  .cannot  spin  round  fifty 
centres;  viz.,  the  drawing-rooms  of 
fifty  wealthy  members :  therefore  let 
a  church  drawing-room  be  provid- 
ed,—  a  church-home.  Women  are  in 
excess  in  all  our  churches :  there- 
fore let  woman  rule  in  this  church- 
home.  Meeting-houses  are  usually 
at  one  side  from  the  every-day  run 
ways  :  therefore  let  the  rooms  for 
every-day  use  be  put  in  the  way  of 
every-day  wayfaring.  Shoppers  are 
often  weary:  come  in  and  rest.  Un- 
expected letters  call  for  answers : 
come  in  and  write.  To  meet  a  friend 
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for  a  walk  or  talk,  appoint  to  "  meet 
at  the  rooms."  Sewing  society  gath- 
ers luggage  burdensome  to  move : 
keep  it  at  the  rooms,  and  meet  there 
every  time.  Walking  is  bad,  and  we 
would  stay  down  in  town  to  meet- 
ing: a  pinch  of  tea  and  a  gas-stove 
are  at  your  service.  Little  girls  and 
boys  need  dancing-lessons  :  call  them 
calisthenics,  and  have  them  "  at  the 
rooms."  Women  cannot  speak  in 
meeting  :  draw  up  the  chairs  around 
the  parlor  table,  and  let  us  talk.  A 
stranger  unites  with  the  church : 
come  in  Wednesday  afternoons,  and 
take  tea  with  whom  you  may  meet. 
A  brother  or  sister  is  sick,  and  needs 
help :  send  word  to  the  rooms ;  let 
the  message  lie  on  the  table,  and  be 
seen.  Young  folks'  singing-school, 
teachers'  meetings,  in  a  word,  CHURCH- 
HOME,  —  full  of  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

There  let  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
(if  she  have  no  children)  keep  house 
at  hours.  There  let  the  "church- 
mother  "  be  found.  Thither  let 
lovers  come  to  be  married  in  a  home- 
like way.  There  let  a  piano  and  a 
modest  library  attract.  There  come 
the  children  for  romps,  and  old  folks 
for  sociables. 

CHURCH-HOME   FOR  HOME   USES. 

Get  the  idea  well  in  mind ;  let  the 
pastor  and  a  few  act  it  out  persever- 
ingly.  Time  and  growth  will  do  the 
rest.  But  it  takes  time ;  and,  after 
all,  there  will  be  in  every  church  men 
and  women  with  such  roomy  houses 
and  home-comforts  that  they  will  fight 
shy  of  any  thing  like  communism. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  average 
common  people  catch  the  idea ;  and 
a  comfortable  church-home  is  used 
daily,  as  the  carpets  testify. 

,  N.Y.  T.  K.  B. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

BOARDS    OF   PUBLIC    CHARITIES. 

IN  one  of  the  many  sections  of 
that  unfenced  prairie  of  theory  and 
practice  called  by  the  name  of  "  So- 
cial Science,"  the  United  States  have, 
perhaps,  more  to  contribute  to  the 
world's  knowledge  than  any  other 
country :  we  mean  the  department  of 
public  charities,  in  regard  to  which 
the  facts  are  more  varied,  the  princi- 
ples of  administration  simpler  and 
more  readily  seen,  and  the  results 
more  obvious,  than  in  most  of  the 
great  countries  of  Europe  ;  while  the 
mere  extent  of  our  territory  gives  a 
magnitude  and  breadth  to  our  statis- 
tics that  must  be  quite  unattainable 
in  a  little  kingdom  like  Belgium, — 
the  country  of  all  the  world  wherein 
statistics  are  most  skilfully  and  thor- 
oughly collected.  In  making  compar- 
isons with  these  lesser  nations,  both 
Americans  and  Europeans  often  forget 
that  Belgium  is  smaller  in  area  than 
a  quarter  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  has  not  many  more  inhab- 
itants than  that  State  ;  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  thrice  as  large  as  Holland, 
and  has  nearly  as  many  people  ;  that 
Illinois  has  more  inhabitants  than 
Denmark  or  Switzerland ;  and  that 
Italy,  with  all  its  subdivisions,  is 
not  half  so  large  as  Texas,  though  it 
has  many  times  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  Texas  can  show.  This  im- 
mense spread  of  our  nationality  has 
its  disadvantages ;  but  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  for  contrast  and  com- 
parison, which  scarcely  any  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  pos- 
sess. 

In  nine  out  of  our  thirty-seven 
States,  and  over  an  area  larger  than 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  there  is  something  like  a 
methodical  system  of  public  chari- 
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ties,  under  the  oversight  of  intelli- 
gent officials,  whose  business  it  is  to 
consider  and  report  concerning  this 
system.  These  Boards  of  State  Chari- 
ties, existing  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Missouri,  and  looking  after 
the  almsgiving  of  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  sixteen  million, 
have  all  grown  up  within  a  dozen 
years ;  indeed,  it  will  not  be  eleven 
years  until  next  May,  since  the  first 
one,  that  of  Massachusetts,  was  cre- 
ated by  the  legislature  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  G-ov.  Andrew ;  while  the 
latest  of  them,  in  Connecticut,  was 
established  last  spring,  and  has  made 
no  report  as  yet.  Each  of  these 
Boards  is  in  itself  a  little  social  sci- 
ence association;  and  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1865,  under  a  call  issued  by  the 
only  State  Board  of  Charities  then 
existing, — that  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  proper  that  this 
association  should  now  be  seeking  (as 
it  is)  to  bring  about  a  conference 
between  these  nine  State  Boards  in 
order  to  compare  notes,  co-ordinate 
results,  and  combine  in  one  statement 
the  valuable  experience  of  so  many 
observers.  Meantime  the  yearly  vol- 
umes of  pamphlets  from  these  nine 
Boards  are  coming  to  our  table 
month  by  month ;  and  each  demands 
some  share  of  notice. 

The  Wisconsin  Board^  first  sent  in 
its  Annual  Report,  which  came  to 
hand,  in  a  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages,  early  in  January.  On  the  22d 
of  January,  the  Massachusetts  Board 
sent  its  report  of  five  hundred  pages 
to  the  General  Court ;  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania volume,  the  largest  of  all, 
has  lately  come  in,  having  been  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  portion  of  it  in  pamphlet, 
containing  a  strong  plea  for  the  better 


treatment  of  the  insane  in  poor-houses 
and  prisons.     The  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan   Boards    report    biennially,    and 
have  no  volumes  to   offer  this   year. 
The  briefer  volume  of  the  New  York 
Board  is  not  generally  printed  until 
late  in  the  spring.     Rhode *Island  re- 
ports in  the  summer  ;  and  of  the  rest 
we  have  no  information  to  give,  ex- 
cept that  the  Connecticut  Board,  the 
secretary  of  which  is  a  woman  (Mrs. 
Pettee  of  West  Meriden),  will  doubt- 
less report  to  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  in    May.     The  Wisconsin 
Board  also  includes  a  woman  among 
its  members  (Mrs.  Lynde  of  Milwau- 
kee) ;  and  an  important  part  of  their 
report  this  year  is  from  her  pen.    She 
has    also   been   active,    it    seems,    in 
forming  what  in  New  York  is  called 
a  "  State  Charities  Aid  Association/' 
but  in  Milwaukee  is  styled  a  "  Social 
Visiting  Committee  for  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections."    By  whatever  name,  it  is  a 
very  useful  local  organization,  chiefly 
of  ladies,  to  see  that  the  public  chari- 
ties are  administered  with  due  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  and 
the  general  good  of  the  community. 
As  a  direct  outgrowth,  in  New  York 
and  Wisconsin,  of  the  State  Boards 
of  Public  Charity,  these  local  commit- 
tees are  worthy  of  mention,  more  es- 
pecially as   they  seem   to  be    doing 
much  good  work.     They  are  also  wor- 
thy of  imitation  in  other  States.     In 
Massachusetts  there  are  such  commit- 
tees for  visiting  the  prisons  ;  and  they 
act,  we  believe,  in  concert  with  the 
State  inspectors  of  the  county  pris- 
ons, of  whom  three  out  of  seven  are 
women. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  the  Farmers' 
party,  under  the  name  of  "  Reform- 
ers," prevailed  at  the  autumn  election, 
a  movement  has  been  made  in  the 
legislature  to  abolish  the  Board  of 
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Charities,  winch,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  not  succeed.  Those  who  know 
most  about  its  work  there  are  exert- 
ing themselves  to  preserve  it,  and  to 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  State 
the  zeal  and  abilities  of  Mr.  S.  D. 
Hastings,  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
whose  account  of  the  prisons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  report  just 
published,  is  the  most  recent  we  have 
seen,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
minute.  A  similar  Board,  which  ex- 
isted for  some  years  in  Ohio,  was  dis- 
continued by  adverse  legislation  a 
year  or  two  since  ;  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  constitution  of  the  State 
will  provide  for  such  a  department  of 
the  government.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  constitution,  as  framed  since  the 
war,  establishes  such  a  department ; 
but  it  has  become  practically  inopera- 
tive for  want  of  legislative  support. 
In  California,  the  new  and  active 
State  Board  of  Health  performs  some 
of  the  duties  of  a  board  of  charities, 
and  reports  this  year  the  condition  of 
the  charitable  institutions,  and  of  the 
State  prison.  Boards  of  Health,  au- 
thorized by  the  State,  exist,  also,  in 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Louisiana,  and  Minnesota;  but  these 
and  their  recent  reports  demand  a 
notice  at  some  future  time. 


THE  QUARREL  AT  RUGBY. 

THERE  is  not  a  school  in  the  whole 
world  so  much  beloved  by  boys  and 
men  who  have  never  entered  it  as  is 
Rugby.  Thomas  Arnold  first  of  all, 
and  Thomas  Hughes  afterwards,  have 
endeared  the  homely  buildings  and  the 
playground,  the  name  and  the  fame, 
of  Rugby,  to  the  English-speaking 
race.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 


Arnold  was  the  apostle  of  education 
to  England  and  America  for  this 
generation,  Yet  that  is,  of  course, 
to  say  a  great  deal.  But,  in  the  men 
he  sent  out  boys  from  Rugby,  he  has 
been  an  apostle  to  all  England  of 
the  noblest  Christian  duty  and  life. 
What  Stanley  is  doing  in  the  church, 
what  Hodsdon  did  for  how  many  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  on  the  field,  what  the 
Spottiswoodes  and  the  directors  of 
Price's  candle-works,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  other  great  manufacturers, 
have  done  in  the  direction  of  labor, 
what  Coleridge  has  done  at  the  bar  and 
in  jurisprudence,  what  Matthew  Ar- 
nold does  in  literature  and  criticism, 
what*  Tom  Hughes  and  his  associates 
have  done  in  the  Workingmen's  Col- 
lege, are  all  so  many  illustrations, 
taken  at  hap-hazard,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Arnold's  life  and  death,  and 
of  his  work  at  Rugby. 

His  mantle  fell  on  shoulders  which 
seemed  to  wear  it  well.  Readers  of 
OLD  AND  NEW  will  remember  that 
in  an  early  volume,  we  published  a  nar- 
rative of  the  pathetic  parting  between 
the  old  pupils  of  the  school  and  Dr. 
Temple,  Arnold's  successor,  when  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter.1 

It  is  'promotion  to  be  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  but  it  was  a  pity  for  such  a 
school  as  Rugby  to  lose  such  a  mas- 
ter as  Dr.  Temple. 

There  was  appointed  in  his  place 
Dr.  Henry  Hayman,  apparently  with 
great  distrust  on  the  part  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr. 
Temple,  in  taking  leave  of  the  school, 
wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  the  trus- 
tees, which,  strange  to  say,  Dr.  Hay- 
man himself  has  just  now  published, 
Dr.  Temple  having  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  him  at  the  time.  In  this  letter  he 
uses  this  prophetic  language  :  — 

i  OLD  AND  NEW,  vol.  i.  page  218. 
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"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Before  I 
leave  this  school,  I  think  myself  bound  in 
duty  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
on  its  future  prospects,  concerning  which  I 
feel  the  greatest  alarm.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Hayman  made  me  very  anxious  from 
the  moment  that  it  was  announced.  I 
knew  little  of  him  except  that  he  took  a 
double  second  class  when  I  was  still  a  tutor 
in  Oxford,  in  1845,  and  that  he  had  not 
then  made  any  impression  on  the  universi- 
ty ;  and  although  he  has  since  gained  some 
credit  as  a  laborious  scholar,  he  had  never- 
theless made  no  impression  of  his  power  as 
a  schoolmaster,  either  on  his  own  profes- 
sion or  on  the  public.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel,  that,  if  he  had  been  capable  of 
taking  such  a  post  as  the  headmastership 
of  Rugby,  he  would  not  have  reached  the 
age  of  forty-five  without  being  much  bet- 
ter known  than  he  was.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  plainly  my  duty  to  do  all  that  I  could 
for  him ;  and  both  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self were  quite  prepared  to  aid  him  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  and  to  hope  that  our 
anxieties  were  groundless.  But  what  has 
happened  since  has  converted  my  anxie- 
ties about  his  success  into  despair." 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  see  much  of  Mr.  Hayman 
lately,  in  discharging  the  necessary  duty  of 
showing  him  the  routine  of  the  school;  and 
the  plain  truth  is,  that  he  is  quite  incompe- 
tant  to  perform  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  this  place.  His  friends  speak 
of  him  as  possessing  considerable  ability: 
he  has  the  ability  implied  in  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  his  own  purposes,  much  power  of 
expression,  and  extraordinary  strength  of 
will.  But  iu  that  true  insight  into  charac- 
ter, which  alone  will  enable  a  man  to  deal 
justly  with  the  older  boys,  or  to  govern 
able  and  high-minded  men,  he  is  absolutely 
deficient.  The  result  is  certain  :  as  far  as 
mere  strength  goes  towards  good  govern- 
ment, he  will  govern  this  school.  But  his 
government  of  the  Sixth  will  assuredly 
fail,  and  he  will  never  get  men  of  high  mark 
to  work  under  him.  The  staff,  at  present 
equal  to  that  of  any  school  in  England,  will 
inevitably  deteriorate.  Any  person  who 
knows  what  an  English  public  school  is 
like  will  know  what  is  sure  to  follow  if 
the  great  body  of  masters  consist  of  men 
of  distinctly  inferior  stamp  with  a  strong 
man  of  no  insight  at  the  head.  The  moral 
tone  and  the  discipline  will  sink,  and  the 
confidence  of  parents  will  be  justly  with- 
drawn. It  would  be  natural,  that,  in  leav- 
ing, I  should  recommend  my  successor  to 
the  parents  who  consult  me  confidentially ; 
but  as  an  honest  man  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 


I  can  only  be  silent,  and  silence  in  such 
cases  is  condemnation." 

We  omit  the  detail  of  this  letter 
referring  to  Dr.  Hayman's  use  of 
testimonials  which  were  intended  for 
another  purpose.  With  regard  to 
what  Dr.  Temple  said  of  this,  the 
Trustees  passed  the  following  note :  — 

"The  Trustees  having  fully  considered 
the  matter  referred  to  them  by  Dr.  Temple 
and  the  assistant  masters  of  Rugby,  Mr. 
Hayman' s  reply,  and  also  letters  subse- 
quently received  from  those  who  had  given 
testimonials  of  a  former  date  to  Mr.  Hay- 
man,  are  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr. 
Hayman  has  acted  with  perfect  good  faith 
in  the  use  made  by  him  of  the  testimonials 
laid  before  the  trustees." 

The  reader  will  see,  that,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  new  dynasty, 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  school 
had  great  distrust  of  the  new  head- 
master. If  we  are  rightly  informed, 
a  storm  of  disapprobation  arose 
among  the  masters  and  elder  boys 
who  had  worked  under  Dr.  Temple. 
It  is  certain  that  the  assistant  masters 
published  a  protest  against  his  ap- 
pointment. Dr.  Hayman,  on  his 
part,  attempted  to  remove  one  of  the 
subordinate  masters  on  a  charge 
which  was  virtually  a  charge  of  false- 
hood. It  was  found  baseless,  and  Dr. 
Hayman  was  ordered  to  withdraw  it. 
This,  after  much  shuffling,  he  did  in  a 
very  pusillanimous  manner.  This  con- 
troversy took  place  a  year  ago.  Mean- 
while the  school  fell  off  in  number,  the 
attendance  being  now  reduced  as  low 
as  three  hundred  and  fifty.  To  allow 
for  this  failure  in  numbers,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  one  of  the  assist- 
ant masters.  Dr.  Hayman  accord- 
ingly removed  Mr.  A.  Sedgewick,  one 
of  the  senior  classical  masters,  and 
we  may  say,  by  the  way,  the  only  one 
whose  reputation  had  been  borne  as 
far  as  America.  It  seems  to  have* 
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been  an  established  rule  at  Rugby, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  fair  one, 
that  in  such  a  case  of  necessary  re- 
duction of  force,  the  lowest  of  the  jun- 
ior masters  should  be  dismissed.  But 
Dr.  Hayman  took  the  responsibility 
of  dismissing  one  of  the  seniors,  who 
had  six  classical  masters  below  him. 

Such  details  are  of  no  great  interest 
and  of  no  importance  on  our  side  of 
the  water,  excepting  as  they  seem  to 
show  that  the  new  master  made  good 
all  Bishop  Temple's  prophecies  in  re- 
gard to  him.  So  thoroughly  did  he 
do  this,  that,  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  governing  body,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  removed  Dr.  Hayrnan  from 
his  office.  The  dismissal  will  take 
effect  from  the  seventh  day  of  April 
next.  '  If  we  understand  the  matter 
rightly,  the  trustees  had  already  asked 
Dr.  Hayman  to  resign,  and  he  had 
refused  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Hayman  floods  the  English  jour- 
nal with  letters  of  complaint;  from 
which  letters,  indeed,  we  have  derived 
most  of  our  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  only  to  say,  in  regard 
to  them,  £hat,  if  we  had  only  these 
letters  for  the  foundation  of  our 
opinion,  we  should  say  that  this  great 
historical  school  and  its  trustees  are 
very  fortunate  if  they  are  well  rid  of 
so  narrow  and  quarrelsome  a  man. 


THE  PEINCESS  MARY  VILLAGES. 

THESE  Village  Homes  for  Children 
are  in  reality  the  result  of  the  fourth 
branch  of  the  Prison  Mission ;  viz., 
"  The  Children's  Aid."  *  The  original 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  Prison  Mis- 
sion was  directed  towards  female 
prisoners :  it  would  naturally  lead  to 

1  See  Old  and  New  for  February,  1873  (vol. 
Vii.  p.  243) 


much  painful  anxiety  for  the  little 
ones,  who  are  necessarily  involved  in 
their  wretched  mothers'  fate.  It  is 
almost  universal  with  the  class  of 
women  who  apply  to  the  Discharged 
Female  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  during 
their  imprisonment,  that,  on  their  lib- 
eration, they  have  a  child  or  children 
whose  maintenance  devolves  wholly 
on  them.  Even  girls  of  fourteen  years 
urge  their  claim  for  aid  on  this  very 
ground  of  being  mothers.  The  soci- 
ety endeavored  to  meet  the  wants 
of  both  mother  and  child  by  giving 
such  help  as  circumstances  suggested. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  little  ones  were  used 
often  as  a  plea  for  such  relief  as  would 
not  have  been  afforded,,  had  the  woman 
been  unencumbered  with  the  care  of 
offspring.  Again  :  it  was  very  appar- 
ent that  the  desultory  and  occasional 
relief  which  was  afforded  did  not 
meet  the  case  fully ;  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  physical  distress  of 
both  mother  and  child  was  found  to  be 
by  far  the  least  part  of  the  misery 
present. 

A  very  difficult  question  is  here  pre- 
sented. Theoretically,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother,  even  though  persist- 
ing in  a  life  of  vice,  the  parental  con- 
nection is  in  many  senses  desirable. 
And  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
wretched  as  these  women  are  physi- 
cally and  morally,  and  though  they 
are  aware  how  incapable  they  are  of 
supporting  their  babes,  and  put  them 
forward,  indeed,  as  a  plea  for  aid,  yet 
they  resist  every  attempt  to  part 
them  from  their  offspring.  The  res- 
cue of  the  child  can,  however,  only 
be  effected  by  separating  it  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  mother. 
This  could  be  done  effectually  only 
by  means  of  a  special  institution  for 
that  purpose.  The  society,  therefore, 
now  only  attempt  to  aid  the  children 
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by  providing  them  homes  apart  from 
their  mothers. 

THE  PRINCESS  MART  VILLAGE 
HOMES  have  been  founded  to  meet 
this  special  need. 

The  society  had  tried  several  plans 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  these 
Village  Homes  under  the  auspices  of 
H.  E.  H.  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
Princess  of  Teck.  The  numbers  of 
little  girls  whose  distressing  state  of 
neglect  and  destitution  daily  appealed 
to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the 
ladies  connected  with  the  Prison  Mis- 
sion movement  moved  the  deepest  pity 
of  some  ladies  who  had  already  put 
the  principle  of  "  family  formation  "  in 
practice.  They  began  by  gathering 
children  of  various  ages,  from  baby- 
hood to  girlhood,  and  placing  them 
in  separate  households.  The  first 
idea  was  to  distribute  the  children  to 
"  mothers  "  residing  at  distances  from 
each  other.  This  plan  was  found 
inconvenient  in  many  respects ;  but 
the  ladies  had  gained  much  experi- 
ence in  the  composition  of  families, 
and  were  able  to  weigh  well  the  dif- 
ficulties and  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme,  which  has  now  resulted  in 
the  Princess  Mary  Village  Homes. 
The  formation  of  the  Farm  House 
Home  at  Newham  was  the  second 
step  towards  this  scheme.  For  a 
while,  this  promised  great  results. 
But  the  increased  and  increasing  de- 
mands upon  them  soon  caused  the 
household  to  outgrow  the  limits  of  a 
"family.'7  A  supplementary  cottage 
was  hired;  and  even  that  failed  to 
give  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
"  family  "  principle.  Even  the  ser- 
vices of  the  "  mothers,"  freely  obtained 
in  the  neighboring  villages,  failed  to 
meet  the  demand.  These  ladies, 
whose  judgment  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  felt  that  "  the  '  fami- 
ly system/  as  closely  assimilated  to 


nature  as  it  could  be  done,  was  the 
only  one  they  dare  attempt."  These 
little  ones,  who  were  moving  their 
deepest  pity,  needed,  they  felt,  some- 
thing more  than  "schools,"  or  "in- 
stitutions." These  do  not  secure  for 
them  the  blessings  of  family  ties, 
family  duties,  family  aifections,  and 
family  prospects.  The  children  whom 
the  society  seek  to  aid  are  not  merely 
vagrants  and  mendicant  children. 
There  are  other  agencies  which  under- 
take this  work.  It  aims,  rather,  at 
the  protection  of  that  class  of  chil- 
dren who  are  known  as  being  bred  up 
under  necessarily  vicious  influences; 
those  who  are  living  willi  notoriously 
criminal  parents,  or  with  friends  who 
derive  their  support  from  vice  and 
crime,  and  are  not  dependent  on  com- 
mon means  of  industry.  The  clauses 
of  the  Fourteenth  Section  of  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act  apply  specially 
to  this  class  of  little  unfortunates. 
Under  these  clauses,  the  society  seeks 
to  remove  such  children  from  the  sur- 
roundings which  must  ultimately  lead 
them  to  a  course  of  life  like  that  of 
their  unfortunate  parents.  They  are 
the  children,  in  most  cases,  of  liberated 
women ;  and  therefore  do  not  come 
even  under  Poor  Law  action.  So 
long  as  the  mother  keeps  out  of  the 
workhouse  (and  they  all  strain  every 
nerve  to  keep  from  that,  to  them, 
worse  than  prison),  the  child  is  her 
companion  in  the  haunts  of  vice. 

But,  even  in  the  event  of  the 
mother  seeking  the  refuge  of  the 
Union  Workhouse,  there  is  no  special 
training  given  to  them  as  children 
born  in  the  lap  of  crime.  They  are 
nursed  by  mothers,  who,  if  not  actually 
at  the  time  engaged  in  crime,  are  often 
planning  future  crime,  and  meditating 
on  the  crimes  of  the  past.  If  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  character- 
istics in  the  case  of  the  brute  animals 
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be  admitted,  why  should  not  the  same 
rule  apply  to  human  beings?  The 
only  safe  remedy  appears  to  be  to 
break  off  the  connection  early  with 
every  criminal  association;  reverse 
the  tendency  of  birth  by  every  means 
of  new  training  and  new  education. 

The  short  experience  of  the  ladies 
whose  deep  pity  has  been  enlisted 
on  behalf  of  these  little  immortal 
waifs  has  gone  far  to  prove  the  feasi- 
bility and  the  practicability  of  the 
work.  During  the  regime  of  the 
Farm  House  Home,  the  little  ones 
whom  they  had  taken  in  charge  were 
found  to  speedily  leave  off  many 
of  the  hafcits  acquired  from  their 
mothers.  At  first,  of  course,  as  is 
too  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
the  management  of  such  little  ones, 
they  are  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  good  Conduct;  but  the 
merest  casual  observer  will  perceive 
that  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
transgressing  any  law  of  right  and 
wrong.  With  consciences  misdi- 
rected as  theirs  have  been,  and  self- 
indulgence  unrestrained,  it  would  be 
rather  a  matter,  of  wonder  if  they 
had  no  habits  of  pilfering  and  lying. 
And  yet  the  managers  are  more 
than  encouraged  by  the  rapidity  in 
which  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
is  awakened,  and  to  mark  how  strong 
the  instinct  is  in  them  to  please  and 
be  pleased.  They  find  amongst  those 
who  have  been  with  them  for  some 
time  as  little  evil  as  there  is  in  the 
average  of  families.  In  the  cases  of 
many  of  them  they  become  unusu- 
ally loving  and  lovely  and  lovable, 
—  far  more  so  than  in  soi-disant 
"  Homes  "  of  the  ordinary  charitable 
type.  The  ladies  feel  that  they  owe 
all  this  encouragement  to  the  "  fam- 
ily system,57  which  has  resulted  in 
the  Village  Homes  of  the  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide.  The  Home  office  has 


"certified"  the  Village,  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  by  the  name 
of  "THE  PRINCESS  MAKY  VILLAGE 
HOMES/'  I  insert  here  some  extracts 
from  the  "  Indenture,  dated  the  12th 
of  January,  1872,  made  between 
Miss  Caroline  Georgiana  Cavendish, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Admiral  Ed- 
mund Gardiner  Fishbourne,  K.C.B., 
Major  Martin  Petrie,  John  Sands, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Meredith,  of 
the  other  part,  whereby  Miss  Caven- 
dish conveyed  a  piece  of  land  con- 
taining two  acres,  three  roods,  and 
twenty-five  perches,  near  Crouch 
Oak,  Addlestone,  in  the  County  of 
Surrey,  to  the  use  of  herself,  Admiral 
Fishbourne,  Major  Petrie,  Mr.  Sands, 
and  Mrs.  Meredith,  upon  certain 
trusts:  as  follows."  Here  follow 
nine  clauses,  of  which  I  give  only 
such  extracts  as  may  be  of  interest 
to  friends  and  readers  of  the  Record 
of  Progress :  — 

"The  purpose  of  the  institution 
shall  be  the  bringing-up  —  including 
board,  clothing,  lodging,  and  educa- 
tion —  of  female  children  (1)  who  shall 
have  had  a  parent  convicted  of  crime ; 
or  (subordinate  thereto),  (2)  who 
have  no  home ;  or  (3)  who  are  other- 
wise so  circumstanced  as  to  be  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  demoralizing 
influences." 

The  principle  of  the  institution 
is  stated  thus :  "  The  children  are 
not  to  reside  together,  as  in  a  large 
boarding-school,  but  are  to  be  divided 
into  groups  of  not  more  than  twenty 
children  each,  of  different  ages ;  and 
each  group  is  to  reside  in  a  separate 
dwelling,  under  the  care  of  a  suitable 
person,  or  persons,  residing  in  the 
same  dwelling,  so  that  their  bringing- 
up  may  be  assimilated,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit, 
to  that  of  girls  living  at  home  in 
families."  Sections  4  and  5  relate 
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to  schoolrooms  and  other  buildings, 
and  the  form  of  religious  instruction 
under  which  the  children  shall  be 
brought  up,  which,  as  might  be  nat- 
urally expected,  is,  "as  members  of 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  now 
by  law  established  in  England,  and 
known  as  '  Evangelical/  "  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  instructed  in  "plain 
cooking,  plain  needle-work,  and  the 
different  branches  of  housework,  and 
such  other  industrial  pursuits  as 
may  qualify  them  for  gaining  their 
own  living  by  honest  industry,  and 
for  being  suitable  wives  for  respecta- 
ble working-men." 

Why  not  wives  for  any  man  in 
any  station  of  life  ?  The  ninth  sec- 
tion indicates  what  inmates  shall  be 
received,  and  provides  especially  and 
"  always,  that  female  children  who 
shall  have  had  a  parent  convicted  of 
crime  shall  be  received  first,  and  in 
preference  to  other  children.'7 

The  Princess  .Mary  Adelaide  cut 
the  first  sod  for  the  erection  of  these 
Village  Homes  the  12th  July,  1871 ; 
and  the  happy  thought  conceived  by 
these  ladies,  of  the  "  family  system/' 
has  found  a  tangible  and  visible  form. 

Four  cottages  are  already  finished, 
and  occupied  by  detachments  of 
children,  already  numbering  forty- 
nine.  The  central  schoolhouse  is 
in  process  of  erection ;  and  a  laundry 
cottage  is  in  contemplation.  Here 
the  washing  of  each  Home  will  be 
done  by  the  elder  girls,  under  an  ex- 
perienced matron. 

An  infirmary  cottage  is  also  to  be 
built ;  though,  so  far,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  absence  of  sickness 
amongst  the  children ;  and  up  to 
last  February  (1873),  just  one  year 
from  the  date  of  inauguration,  they 
had  had  no  death-register.  The 
year  1871  commenced  with  thirty 
children,  and  closed  with  fifty,  all 


well  and  happy,  with  one  exception, 
—  that  of  a  little  one  who  was  a  con- 
stant sufferer  from  the  effects  of 
early  neglect  and  ill-usage. 

There  are  many  other  useful  ap- 
pendages to  the  Village  Homes  in 
contemplation,  and,  amongst  them, 
village  shops,  in  which  these  children 
may  gain  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  value  of  ordinary  articles  of 
consumption.  This  is  a  faculty  which 
is  very  strangely  overlooked,  though 
perhaps  necessarily  so,  in  almost  all 
institutions  for  the  training  of  girls 
for  service.  It  will  form  an  interest- 
ing labor  in  connection  with  these 
Village  Homes.  All  the  while  I  have 
been  writing  an  account  of  what  little 
I  could  gather  of  this  valuable  insti- 
tution, I  have  been  reminded  that  it 
contains  nothing  really  new. 

This  is,  in  short,  exactly  the 
method  by  which  that  good  and 
motherly  Mrs.  Gilson  carries  on  her 
home  in  Shavvmut  Avenue,  for  the 
princely  Mrs.  Hemenway.  I  have 
been  so  much  reminded  of  the  stories 
she  has  told  me,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  early  habits  of  the  little  ones 
whom  she  has  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness into  such  marvellous  light, 
precisely  on  this  very  principle  of 
the  "tfamily  system."  When  we 
consider  that  each  child  dealt  with 
under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act 
costs  the  government,  at  the  very 
lowest  estimate,  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  is  turned  into  the 
world,  very  little,  if  any,  better  in  a 
moral  and  social  point  of  view,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  it  certainly  would 
seem  that  a  system  such  as  the  fore- 
going ought  to  commend  itself  as 
the  "cheapest  in  the  end"  to  gov- 
ernments and  society  at  large  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
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CARL  PRUFER,  30  West  St.,  Boston. 

By  Carl  E/einecke. 
^    Grandmother's  Story.     C.    3. 

'  Mysterious  Affair.     G.     3. 
2  In  Olden  Times.     F.     3.          ) 
Consolation  in  Solitude.  Eb.  3. }  >2^ 
The  Bivouac.     Bb.     4. 
*  Complaint.     E  minor.     3. 

4.  March.     C.     2.  .25 

5.  flcforeo.     D.     4.  .25 

6.  Romance.     D   Minor.     3.          .25 

7.  Minuet.     D.     4.  .35 

8.  Canzonetta.     A    Minor.     3.     .35 

9.  Peasant's  March.     2.  .25 

10.  Toccatina.     E  Minor.     5.       .40 

11.  Capricietto.     A.     4.  .25 

12.  Hunting  Song.     Eb.     2.          .25 

Changing  the  order  of  the  numbers, 
and  doubling  up  the  shorter  ones,  we 
have  here  fifteen  out  of  the  original 
eighteen  pieces  published  in  Leipsic  as 
Haus  Music.  Why  the  publisher  has 
omitted  in  the  American  reprint  the 
"Canon,"  the  pretty  "Landler,"  and 
the  characteristic  finale  to  Upland's 
words,  — 

"  Ich  hor'  meinen  Schatz 
Den  Hammer  er  schwinget; 
Das  rauschet,  das  klinget, 
Das  dringt  in  die  "Weite 
Wie  Glockengelaute 
Durch  Gassen  und  Platz," 

we  are  at  a  loss,  to  discover ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  have  so  clear  and  correct 
an  edition  of  the  rest.  As  the  German 
title,  "Leichtere  Stiicke,"  suggests, 
they  are  short  pieces,  such  as  would 
be  specially  pleasing  in  the  home- 
circle,  designed  to  rank  with  Schu- 
mann's "Kinderscenen  aus  Album  fur 


das  Jugend,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Kinder 
Stiicke,"  &c.  Naturally  enough,  like 
children's  stories,  they  vary  in  interest 
and  character,  as  well  as  in  length  and 
intricacy.  No.  1  is.  perhaps,  as  charm- 
ing as  any.  The  quaint,  rather  formal 
"  Grandmother's  Story "  contrasts 
very  pleasingly  with  the  sketchy  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  "  Mysterious  Affair." 
The  "  Bivouac  "  (No.  6  in  the  original) 
illustrates  a  stanza  in  Freiligrath's- 
poem :  — 

"  Schlaft  zu,  ihr  miiden  Fechter 
Schlaft  aus  die  letzte  Schlacht. 
Es  halten  stille  Wachter 
Um  eure  Graben  Wacht." 

More  familiar,  perhaps,  to  English 
readers  through  Mr.  JBrooks's  transla- 
tion :  — 

"  Sleep  on,  ye  weary  warriors,  sleep! 
Sleep  out  your  last  hard  fight, 
Mute  shadowy  sentinels  shall  keep 
Watch  round  your  trench  to-night." 

The  "  Scherzo,"  rather  more  difficult 
than  the  preceding,  is  a  fascinating 
trifle  full  of  unexpected  modulations. 
"Romance"  and  "Canzonetta"  are 
quiet,  andante  movements,  musical 
studies  in  cantabile.  The  "  Peasant's 
March",  and  "Hunting  Song"  are 
rhythmic,  and  simple  enough  for  a 
child  to  learn  and  enjoy:  the  first  is 
particularly  jolly :  — 

"  Juchheisa!  im  Dorfe  geht's  lustig  einher 
Die  Bursche,  die  riicken  den  Hut  in  die  Quer, 
Die  Fides,  der  Bass  und  die  es-Clarinette 
Die  zanken  Sich  brav  um  die  Wette." 

"Minuet,"  "Toccatina,"  and  "Ca- 
pricietto," the  most  pretentious  in 
form,  and  most  difficult,  are  also  the 
least  pleasing. 
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O.  DITSON  &  Co.,  277  Washington 

Street,  Boston. 
Changed.     Eb.     3.     (Eb  to  Eb.) 

F.  Boott 35 

A  simple,  but  musical  setting  of 
Longfellow's  poem.  The  spirit  of 
Aftermath,  a  sad  one  too,  to  our 
thinking,  runs  through  it.  Move- 
ment anaamino;  few  difficulties  in 
either  melody  or  accompaniment. 
Aftermath.  G.  3.  (D  to  E  ) 

F.  Boott 30 

The  words  are  familiar,  copied  as 
the}*  have  been  in  every  paper  through 
the  land.  The  composer  has  given  to 
them  his  own  interpretation,  —  quiet, 
suggestive,  full  of  memories  rather 
than  hopes,  — 

When  the  summer  fields  are  mown, 
When  the  birds  are  fledged  aud  flown! 

The  music  is  good,    and   carefully 
written. 

Guild,  the  Engineer.  4.  D. 
Minor.  (DtoF.)  F.  Boott  .40 
.The  simple  heroism*  of  the  deed 
itself  was  a  greater  poem  than  any 
that  could  be  written  or  sung  about 
it.  The  ballad  tells  the  story  in  few 
words.  Many  a  heart  has  throbbed, 
many  an  eye  filled  with  tears,  at  the 
thought  of  Guild,  "  faithful  to  death," 
who  never  heard  of  him  while  living. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  at- 
tempt such  realism  in  music  ;  if  it  is, 
we  must  accept  this  as  effective,  with- 
out being  very  difficult.  A  slight 
misprint  on  the  third  page  alters  the 
key  when  it  should  not.  There  is  no 
modulation ;  and  one  sharp  should 
read  one  flat. 

Ave  Maria.  F.  3.  F.  Boott  .30 
A  quartette  for  female  voices,  with 
Latin  and  English  words  Such  mu- 
sic is  always  in  demand  for  schools 
and  academies.  The  accompaniment, 
.for  piano  or  organ,  is  easily  mas- 
tered, and,  with  the  voice-parts,  has 
some  fine  effects. 


0/i,  no ;  he  never  loved  me.  4. 
D.  (F  to  F.)  G.  Operti  .  .50 
Signor  Operti  is  well  known  as 
musician,  composer,  and  conductor. 
This  L°ggenda,  as  he  styles  the  song, 
is  a  sort  of  Wandered  by  the  brook- 
side,  in  fresh  raiment.  Of  course, 
the  disconsolate  maiden  discovers  at 
last  that  he  does  love  her,  after  cry- 
ing herself  to  sleep,  after  the  fashion 
of  infants  and' love-lorn  ladies. 

The  weeping  damsel  slept: 

She  dreamed,  —  how  sweet  the  dream ! 

She  thought  his  manly  arm 

Was  round  her  waist,  his  lips  to  hers, 

In  love's  embrace  so  warm,  —  ah,  yes. 

Well,  she  woke  up,  and  found  it  was 


so. 


A  Little  Cloudlet.  C.  3.  (G  ^ 
toC.)  CiroPinsuti  .  .  .  .40 
Quite  an  effective  song  for  bass  or 

contralto.     Not  difficult.    Movement 

andantino. 

Fly  forth,  O  gentle  dowi !    Bb. 
3.     (D  to  G.)     Ciro  Pinsuti     .35 
If  Sister  Anna  has  an  alto  voice, 
and  sings  the  Cloudlet,  Fatima,  by 
good  rights,  should  have  a  soprano, 
and  sing  Fly  forth,  O  gentle  dove ! 
It   is   musical   and   graceful.      The 
words   to   both   songs  are  by  F.  E. 
Weatherby. 

Ange7s  guide  the  little  feet.  Eb. 
2.  (BbtoEb.)  J.R.Thom- 
as   .35 

A  simple  semi-religious  song. 
Melody  easily  learned.  Accompani- 
ment very  easy. 

The    Fortune    Teller.      5.      D. 

Gabussi. 

A  brilliant  duet  for  soprano  and 
alto ;  better  known  by  its  Italian 
title  La  Calabrese.  Both  Italian  and 
English  words  are  given.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  accompaniment, 
which  needs  to  be  as  thoroughly 
learned  as  the  vocal  part.  Tetnpo 
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di    Polacca,   thoroughly  Italian    in 
style. 

Sea  Swallows.  F.  .Minor.  3. 
(E  to  G.)  Virginia  Gabriel  .40 
Words  by  Geo.  March,  to  whom 
we  believe  Miss  Gabriel  is  now  mar- 
ried. Let  us  hope  that  her  music 
will  be  less  sad  hereafter.  She  is  a 
fine  musician,  to  whom  we  owe  many 
lovely  ballads  ;  she  has  also,  we  be- 
lieve, written  a  cantata  on  Longfel- 
low's Evangeline. 

Give.     4.     F.     (E  to  A.)     Ar- 
thur S.  Sullivan 40 

A  fine  song,  by  one  of  the  best 
English  composers  of  the  day.  It 
has  won  deserved  popular^  in  the 
concert  room,  and  should  be  equally 
a  favorite  in  the  parlor.  Sullivan's 
songs  are  full  of  character,  often  with 
unexpected,  but  always  agreeable 
changes  and  modulations  in  the  ac- 
companiments ;  with  never  a  stale, 
hackneyed  phrase,  they  are  less  easy 
to  catch,  perhaps,  than  the  trite 
commonplace  songs  that  flood  the 
market,  to  the  vitiation  of  anything 
like  true  musical  taste  ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulties are  worth  mastery.  A  high 
soprano  is  needful.  The  words  are 
Adelaide  Procter's. 

Blarney.    Eb.  2.    (E  to  G.1)  F. 

A.  Howson 40 

That  one  may  "  weep  a  little  weep," 
is  not  the  sole  province  of  music.  If 
"  the  tears  unbidden  start"  at1  this  new 
Irish  song,  it  is  from  laughter,  not 
from  grief.  The  title-page  alone  is 
better  than  "  Life  in  Danbury." 

G.  SCHIRMER,  701  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Pensees  du  Cceur.    F.    3.   Faus- 
tina II.  Hodges .50 

A  pretty,  graceful  Nocturne,  by  an 


author  more  widely  known  as  a  song 
writer  than  as  a  composer  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  movement  is 
Andantino;  the  melody,  which  is 
quite  pleasing,  is  kept  singing  in  the 
right  hand;  a  slight  tendency  to 
monotony  is  obviated  by  a  change  ol 
key,  also  of  mode,  though  the  pre- 
vailing one  is  minor. 

Brise  du  Soir.     Db.     4.     Faus- 
tina II.  Hodges 60 

There  is  no  sweeter  key  for  sing- 
ing or  dreamy  improvisation  than 
Db.  Reveries  seem  to  grow  naturally 
from  the  very  chord  of  the  tonic.  In 
this  one,  a  steady  though  gentle  breeze 
prevails  in  the  right  hand,  through  a 
series  of  broken  arpeggios,  some- 
times carrying  the  air  in  accented 
notes  ;  mostly,  however,  the  melody 
is  kept  in  the  middle  register,  and  is 
cared  for  by  the  left  hand. 

¥OCAL. 
May  Bells  (Maie  Glocklein). 

G.  4.    Bargiel 75 

One  of  three  charming  spring  songs 
for  a  chorus  of  female  voices,  —  so- 
prano, mezzo  soprano,  and  alto.  Ev- 
erything we  have  ever  seen  of  Bar- 
giel's  has  been  thoroughly  good.  This 
is  no  exception ;  indeed,  it  is  in  ev- 
ery way  lovely,  and  equally  desirable 
for  the  home  circle,  for  a  }~oung  la- 
dies' school,  or  an  evening  concert, 
where  tenors  are  so  often  unattaina- 
ble, and  basses  only  to  be  evolved 
out  of  one's  own  consciousness  of 
need,  not  always,  spite  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  accord  with  supply.  The 
German  verses  are  extremely  pretty, 
and  the  English  version  no  less  so. 
Accompaniment  delicate  throughout, 
sustaining  the  voices  without  intrud- 
ing. 


[NOTE  TO  MUSICAL  PEOPLE.  — Any  piece  of  music  named  in  the  above  Music  Review  will  be  mailed 
to  anytaddress,  free  of  postage  both  ways,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  at  this  office.] 
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THE  complete  re-adjustment  of  our  political  parties  is  now  the  most 
pressing  public  duty  of  American  citizens. 

It  may  be  that  even  the  old  party  names  will  not  survive  the  revo- 
lution which  is  impending. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  to  cause  alarm  ;  though,  of  course, 
it  causes  anxiety,  like  every  other  important  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  fortunate,  that  the  change  of  party  lines  will 
be  made  with  less  regard  to  individual  men,  and  their  claims  or 
wishes,  than  has  sometimes  been  necessary.  We  have  had  personal 
contrasts  between  Washington  and  Jefferson,  between  Jackson  and 
the  second  Adams,  between  Webster  and  Clay.  No  persons  now 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position  before  the  country  at  large  as  did  any 
one  of  these. 

In  surveying  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  parties  will  be 
formed,  the  most  important  remark  is  one  which  the  professional 
politicians  never  make,  and  which  they  do  not  understand  :  it  is,  the 
suggestion,  obvious  to  all  other  persons,  that  there  are  more  than 
a  million  voters  now  in  the -country,  to  whom  the  events  of  1861  are 
almost  as  much  matters  of  history  as  those  of  1649.  The  politicians 
by  profession  do  not  see  this,  and  do  not  believe  it.  They  continue, 
therefore,  to  offer  war  candidates  and  war  issues  as  giving  the  most 
taking  "  cries  "  for  a  canvass.  But  that  Young  America  which  was 
twelve  years  old  in  1861,  and  is  twenty-five  years  old  to-day,  thinks 
all  this  a  very  old  story,  and  that  the  people  who  repeat  it  are  very 
old  fogies. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  the  PROPRrrrOBS  OF  OLD  AND  NEW,  In  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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In  truth,  the  military  reputations  made  by  the  war  have  not  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  first  general  of  the  war  proves 
to  be  afraid  of  the  —  second.  Those  diplomatic  officers  who  learned 
their  diplomacy  in  the  field  have  not  crowned  themselves  with 
olive  so  easily  as  with  laurel.  Gen.  Sickles,  Gen.  Badeau,  and  even 
Gen.  Schenck,  have  hardly  won  such  reputation  as  the  civilian  diplo- 
matists of  the  same  period,  —  say  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Washburne,  or 
Mr.  Read.  There  has  grown  up  in  the  country,  in  view  of  such 
contrasts,  an  undoubted  desire,  to  choose  men  for  their  merits  in 
peace,  rather  than  for  their  courage  in  war.  Whoever  attempts  to 
guide  or  to  follow  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  will  succeed  in 
proportion  as  he  bears  in  mind  this  desire.  The  young  voters  of  the 
country  will  assert  their  consciousness  of  the  new  position.  If  the 
old  managers  do  not  gracefully  recognize  it  themselves,  and,  in  their 
new  arrangements,  show  that  they  remember  that  Richmond  has 
fallen,  why,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  old  managers. 

Meanwhile  the  country  itself,  in  every  walk  of  its  material  indus- 
try, and  in  its  development  in  those  nobler  lines  of  life  for  which 
material  industry  leads  the  way,  is  a  new  country,  and  needs,  at  a 
thousand  points,  new  appliances,  and  a  new  policy.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks  made  a  new  South.  Already  its  great  staple  of 
cotton  is  produced  in  quantity  equal  to  the  wildest  hopes  of  the 
traitors,  who,  in  the  interests  of  cotton,  made  war  in  1861.  But  the 
higher  life  of  the  new  South  —  its  internal  communications,  its 
manufactures,  and  especially  its  education  and  its  social  refinement  — 
are  still  to  be  provided.  The  South  exhausted  itself  at  the  bidding 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  friends ;  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
nearly  bankrupt.  In  the  same  great  changes  there  has  grown  up  a 
new  West.  It  is  not  the  Pacific  Railroad  only  which  opens  up  to 
settlement  regions  scarcely  discovered  before.  Every  fifty  miles,  as 
the  traveller  passes  from  south  to  north  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
brings  him  to  a  new  line  of  railroad,  pressing  its  westward  way  into 
the  wilderness.  A  production  of  food  is  the  consequence,  in  amounts 
such  as  were  never  known  before  since  corn  was  planted.  That  food 
is  needed  by  all  th$  world  beside  ;  and,  unless  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  nation  are  broad  enough  and  powerful  enough  to 
arrange  for  the  carriage  of  that  food  to  the  sea,  why,  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  nation  must  be  re-arranged. 

The  new  political  party  which  is  to  succeed  must  recognize  these 
three  certainties  of  our  present  life,  —  Young  America,  the  new 
South,  and  the  new  West.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  who  try 
to  lead  it  may  also  give  some  attention  to  some  details  which  spring 
directly  from  a  condition  of  affairs  so  strange. 
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If  they  will  observe  that  in  history  the  central  government,  while 
it  fills  much  space  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  is  really  led  and 
swayed  by  the  national  life,  and  does  not  sway  it  nor  lead  it,  they 
will  learn  something  which  is  very  necessary,  but  often  unknown. 
The  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  much  more  important  to  this 
country  than  any  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  intrigues  in  the  years  while  they 
made  it ;  but  he  did  not  think  so  then.  Robert  Fulton  and  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  were  much  more  important  at  that  same  moment 
than  either  of  these  three  men ;  but,  all  through  those  years,  Jeffer- 
son and  his  cabinet  supposed  that  they  were  the  most  important 
people  in  the  country.  There  is,  however,  perhaps  not  one  man  in 
the  country  at  this  moment  who  could  tell  at  the  moment,  who  that 
cabinet  was.  This  single  illustration  belongs  to  a  principle  which  is 
always  at  work.  The  Treasury  thinks  it  controls  the  finances  of  the 
country  :  the  truth  is,  the  Finances  control  tne  Treasury.  The  Post- 
Office  Department  thinks  it  carries  the  news  of  the  country  ;  and 
yet  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  laughs  the  Post-Office  to  scorn. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  used  to  say  in  his  annual  report,  that  he 
sent  out  cruisers  in  winter  "  to  assist  the  vessels  of  the  merchant 
marine  on  our  inclement  coast;"  but  this  became  too  absurd,  so 
much  more  likely  was  the  merchant  marine  to  assist  our  "  gallant 
navy." 

But  these  are  old  illustrations,  it  is  said:  "the  country  is  larger 
now,  and  stronger."  Undoubtedly  it ,  is  larger.  But  if  because 
larger,  it  needs  a  stronger  government,  it  is  also  so  much  larger, 
that  it  can  and  will  turn  that  government  over  its  finger  Avhen  it 
chooses.  It  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  the  people  whose  names  are  in 
the  newspapers  all  the  time,  who  are  the  really  important  people.  It 
is  the  Fultons  and  the  Livingstons,  not  the  Jeffersons  and  the  Ran- 
dolphs. Grant  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  have 
risen  from  two  million  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million.  The 
country  has  increased,  in  the  same  time,  from  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  to  four  million  ;  from  three  million  people  to  nearly 
forty  million ;  and  those  people  are,  on  an  average,  much  richer  than 
they  were  then.  Those  people  are  governing  themselves.  A  great 
many  of  them,  who  do  not  know  nor  care  who  is  Secretary  of  State, 
*  or  who  is  chief  clerk  of  the  non-committal  office,  are,  all  the  same, 
inventing  new  steamboats,  and  discovering  new  worlds.  Now,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  ;  and  if  the  non-committal  office  arid  the  circumlocution 
office  will  let  them  alone,  without  tinkering  their  tariffs,  or  improv- 
ing their  currency,  wh}^,  they  are  much  more  skilful  in  controlling 
the  bureaus  than  the  bureaus  are  in  advising  or  assisting  them. 
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Just  in  proportion  as  the  new  ruling  party  can  make  up  its  mind 
to  remember  that  i\  is  only  one  of  many  creations  of  the  people  of 
America,  and  that  they  have  many  other  creatures,  or  representa- 
tives, by  which  they  use  their  power  for  good  or  evil,  will  the  new 
party  have  a  chance  to  be  permanent. 

The  new  assignment  of  parts  is  the  consignment  into  obscurity, 
not  undeserved,  of  most  of  the  men  who  have  managed  the  party 
machinery  on  all  sides  for  the  last  ten  years.  These  men  are  but  a 
set  of  scene-shifters,  and  scarcely  more,  if  one  compares  them  with 
the  Garricks  and  Kembles  for  whom  they  work,  and  who  in  healthy 
times  hardly  know  their  names.  As  the  new  set  come  to  their  duty, 
—  not  unnecessary,  though  sometimes  underground,  —  it  may  be  that 
the  country  will  take  one  step  more  toward  a  wider  separation  be- 
tween State  and  National  politics.  To  ask  for  a  complete  separation 
is  too  much.  To  insist  on  some  separation  is  but  to  support  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  fop  instance,  may  be  divided  at  home 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel ;  but  why  should  its 
divisions  on  the  tunnel  appear  in  a  vote  in  Congress  as  to  the  duty 
on  wool  ?  The  State  of  Illinois  has  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the 
regulation  of  grain-elevators  ;  but  why  should  a  division  as  to  ele- 
vators appear  in  a  vote  in  Congress  on  the  lighthouses  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ?  To  govern  a  State  at  home  by  the  distinctions  of  na- 
tional politics  is  simply  to  say  that  you  will  govern  it  badly.  To 
govern  the  nation  on  the  resultants  of  the  discords  of  State  politics 
is  to  say,  as  simply,  that  you  will  govern  the  nation  badly.  It  is 
clear  enough,  that,  in  this  matter,  the  interests  of  voters  and  of 
officers  appear  to  be  different  from  each  other ;  for  the  most  able  men 
in  political  life  will  always  be  looking  forward  to  national  service : 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  local  administration  is  the  matter  of  the  more 
pressing  importance  to  the  citizens  of  a  State.  It  is  of  more  import 
to  the  citizen  of  New  York  that  that  city  shall  be  purely  and 
strongly  governed,  than  it  is  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
shall  be  strong  and  pure ;  but,  by  a  law  which  we  have  not  yet 
escaped,  the  national  government  is  almost  always  stronger  and 
purer  than  the  government  of  that  city. 

If  every  State  held  its  local  elections  but  once  in  four  years,  and  ' 
if  it  held  them  on  the  year  after  the  presidential  election,  we  suppose 
that  a  considerable  independence  of  State  politics,  particularly  in  the 
larger  States,  might  be  secured.  It  is  certain  that  those  States  which 
can  inaugurate  any  wise  measures  for  separating  their  local  politics 
from  their  national  politics  will  be  the  States  to  secure  the  best  staffs 
of  public  servants  both  at  home  and  at  Washington. 
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The  general  reader  is  apt  to  form  an  impression,  wholly  unfair  and 
incorrect,  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  in  Wash- 
ington. This  mistake  springs  from  the  sensational  character  of  most 
of  the  abbreviated  Washington  reports.  Thus  it  may  be,  that,  for 
five  or  six  hours,  the  House  of  Representatives  plods  on  through 
difficult  and  delicate  work,  arranging  very  important  details  of  legis- 
lation. In  the  midst  of  this,  there  may  be  a  rapid  passage  of  wits 
between  two  old  gladiators  who  have  an  old  score  to  settle.  The 
lazy  or  tired  reporter  —  indifferent,  perhaps,  to  the  real  interest  of  the 
country  —  knows  that  his  principals  want  something  dramatic,  and, 
rousing  to  his  work,  sends  off  every  word  of  the  repartee,  and  a 
good  many  additions.  The  next  morning's  newspaper  in  Washington 
Territory  or  in  Aroostook  announces,  with  full  headings,  another 
passage  at  arms  in  Congress ;  and  the  innocent  reader,  who  knows 
nothing  of  any  thing  else,  is  taught  to  suppose  that  this  skirmish  was 
the  business  of  the  day.  In  such  ways,  Congress  becomes  the  worst 
abused  body  in  the  country.  The  truth  is,  that  the  two  houses  em- 
body men  of  great  ability,  —  many  men  of  the  purest  character,  and 
broadest  statesmanship,  and  who  are  in  every  way  competent  to  the 
duties  which  they  have  to  discharge.  The  truth  is,  also,  that  they 
get  through  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  every  year  that  nobody  ever 
thanks  them  for.  The  work  of  Congress  indeed  never  appears  in  any 
newspaper  reports.  It  is  done  by  quiet  gentlemen  at  their  own 
homes,  or  in  the  congressional  library,  or  in  committee-rooms. 

We  say  this  thus  distinctly,  that  we  may  be  understood  when  we 
add,  that  their  relations  to  the  Executive  are  at  this  time  ajar,  and 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  new  party  of  the  people  must  be  to  set 
them  right.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  secretaries  might  have 
the  right  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House  :  certainly  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  Departments  should  not  despise  the  House,  and  fear  the 
Senate,  as  they  do  ;  and  that  House  and  Senate  should  think  better 
of  the  Departments,  and  care  more  for  them,  than  they  do. 

*The  intelligent  visitor  at  Washington  who  should  arrive  there  in 
the  recess,  and  make  his  first  acquaintances  among  the  truly  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  residents  of  that  city,  who  are  concerned  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  administration  of  the  government,  would  be 
apt  to  imbibe  the  idea  that  the  session  of  Congress  was  a  necessary 
nuisance  ;  that  the  Departments  could  "  run  the  government  "  much 
better  without  new  legislation  than  with  it.  But  let  the  same  visit- 
or remain  till  the  session  is  well  under  way,  and  change  his  home 
and  his  acquaintances  so  far  that  he  shall  meet  chiefly  with  repre- 
sentatives, senators,  and  their  families.  In  a  month's  time  he 
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will  have  been  taught  that  he  has  been  wholly  mistaken  before  ; 
that  the  Departments  are  only  rusty  carriages,  harnessed  by  red  tape 
to  broken-winded  jades  which  can  hardly  stagger  forward  with  them  ; 
and  that,  if  Congress  were  not  in  session  more  than  half  the  time, 
the  business  of  the  country  would  stop  from  mere  inanition. 

Now,  all  this  mutual  jealousy  between  two  sets  of  officers  in  the 
public  service  is  worse  than  ludicrous :  it  entails  serious  delay  in 
the  "  king's  business  ;  "  and  the  "  king's  business  "  needs  haste  and 
good  temper.  A  truly  great  president  would  cure  it  all  in  one  ad 
ministration.  A  truly  strong  cabinet  would  cure  it.  It  is  harder  to 
expect  Congress  to  cure  it ;  but  that  is  not  impossible.  The  party 
of  the  people  might  cure  it,  and  must,  if  it  means  to  make  its*  new 
dynasty  powerful  and  permanent. 

All  parties  will  be  shy  of  making  the  "  Civil  Service  Reform  "  a 
"  cry  "  in  their  canvass  ;  first,  because  there  seems  something  absurd 
in  it  since  Gen.  Grant  forgot  about  it ;  second,  because  it  dis- 
courages the  camp-followers  to  be  told,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  march, 
there  is  to.be  no  plunder.  But,  for  all  that,  the  people  mean  to  have 
the  civil  service  reformed;  and  the  beginning  made  by  the  commis- 
sion on  the  subject  will  be  the  beginning  built  upon.  In  truth,  it  has 
achieved  already  much  more  than  it  has  credit  for.  For  instance,  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Read  from  being  consul-general  in  France  to 
being  minister, resident  in  Greece  —  in  place  of  the  appointment  of 
some  Philetus  Q.  S.  Mangrove,  Esq.,  late  postmaster  of  Pilatka  Cross 
Roads,  Florida,  to  that  position  —  is  a  simple  and  very  creditable 
application  of  the  civil-service  rule.  The  consul-general  at  Havana 
was  then  promoted  to  the  place  left  vacant  in  Paris,  by  the  same 
rule.  His  vice-consul  was  promoted  to  his  place,  by  the  same  rule. 
Thus  the  country  gets  skilful  servants  ;  and  Washington  is  spared 
three  visits  from  three  sets  of  rival  intriguers.  It  is  true  that  nobody 
praises  Gen.  Grant's  administration  for  this.  Oddly  enough  it  is  not 
worth  anybody's  while  to  praise  the  administration.  But  the  people 
will  find  out,  all  the  same,  that  their  business  is  better  done ;  alid 
they  will  not  go  back  on  the  inferior  service. 

The  new  party  of  the  people  may  not  have  any  very  epigrammatic 
"  cries ;  "  but  no  other  party  has.  Nor  are  "  cries  "  essential.  The 
country  wants  good  government.  Good  government  just  now  means 
easy  and  cheap  transit  between  east  and  west ;  the  education  and 
civilization  of  the  blacks  and  whites  at  the  South ;  the  harmony  of 
the  legislative  with  the  executive  departments  at  Washington  ;  the 
judicious  separation  of  State  politics  from  the  politics  of  the  Nation ; 
and  a  real  and  deeply-rooted  Civil  Service  Reform. 
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[From  exclusive  Advance  Sheets  for  OLD  AND  NEW.} 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE    BISHOP   AND    THE    PRIEST. 

THE  afternoon  on  which  Lady  Car- 
bury  arrived  at  her  cousin's  house  had 
been  very  stormy.  Roger  Carbury 
had  been  severe,  and  Lady  Carbury 
had  suffered  under  his  severity,  or 
had,  at  least,  so  well  pretended  to 
suffer,  as  to  leave  on  Roger's  mind  a 
strong  impression  that  he  had  been 
cruel  to  her.  She  had  then  talked  of 
going  back  at  once  to  London,  and, 
when  consenting  to  remain,  had  re- 
mained with  a  very  bad  feminine 
headache.  She  had  altogether  car- 
ried her  point,  but  had  done  so  in  a 
storm.  The  next  morning  was  very 
calm  :  that  question  of  meeting  the 
Melmottes  had  been  settled,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  speaking  of  them 
again.  Roger  went  out  by  himself, 
about  the  farm,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  having  told  the  ladies  that 
they  could  have  the  wagonette  when 
thejr  pleased.  "I'm  afraid  you'll  find 
it  tiresome  driving  about  our  lanes," 
he  said.  Lady  Carbury  assured  him 
that  she  was  never  dull  when  left 
alone  with  books.  Just  as  he  was 
starting,  lie  went  into  the  garden  and 
plucked  a  rose,  which  he  brought  to 
Henrietta.  He  only  smiled  as  he 
gave  it  her,  and  then  went  his  way. 
He  had  resolved  that  he  would  say 
nothing  to  her  of  his  suit  till  Monday : 
if  he  could  prevail  with  her,  then  he 
would  ask  her  to-  remain  with  him 
when  her  mother  and  brother  would 
be  going  out  to  dine  at  Caversham. 


She  looked  up  into  his  face  as  she 
took  the  rose,  and  thanked  him  in  a 
whisper.  She  fully  appreciated  the 
truth  and  honor  and  honesty  of  his 
character,  and  could  have  loved  him 
so  dearly  as  her  cousin,  if  he  would 
have  contented  himself  with  such 
cousinly  love  !  She  was  beginning, 
within  her  heart,  to  take  Ins  side 
against  her  mother  and  brother,  and 
to  feel  that  he  was  the  safest  guide 
that  she  could  have  ;  but  how  could 
she  be  guided  by  a  lover  whom  she 
did  not  love  ? 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  we  shall 
have  a  bad  time  of  it  here,"  said  Lady 
Carbury. 

"Why  so,  mamma?" 

"  It  will  be  so  dull !  Your  cousin 
is  the  best  friend  in  all  the  world,  and 
would  make  as  good  a  husband  as 
could  be  picked  out  of  all  the  gentle- 
men of  England ;  but,  in  his  present 
mood  with  me,  he  is  not  a  comfortable 
host.  What  nonsense  he  did  talk 
about  the  Melmottes  ! "  / 

"  I  don't  suppose,  .mamma,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melmotte  can  be  nice 
people." 

"Why  shouldn't  they  be  as  nice 
as  anybody  else  ?  Pray,  Henrietta, 
don't  let  us  have  any  of  that  non- 
sense from  you !  When  it  comes  from 
the  superhuman  virtue  of  poor  dear 
Roger,  it  has  to  be  borne ;  but  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  copy  him." 

"Mamma,  I  think  that  is  un- 
Kind." 

"  An'd  I  shall  think  it  very  unkind 
if  you  take  upon  yourself  to  abuse 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  set 
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poor  Felix  on  his  legs.  A  word  from 
you  might  undo  all  that  we  are  doing." 

"  What  word  ?  " 

"What  word?  Any  word!  If 
you  have  any  influence  with  your 
brother,  you  should  use  it  in  inducing 
him  to  hurry  this  on.  I  am  sure  the 
girl  is  willing  enough :  she  did  refer 
him  to  her  father." 

"Then  why  does  he  not  go  to  Mr. 
Melmotte  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  is  delicate  about  it 
on  the  score  of  money.  If  Roger 
could  only  let  it  be  understood  that 
Felix  is  the  heir  to  this  place,  and 
that  some  day  he  will  be  Sir  Felix 
Oarbury  of  Carbury,  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty,  even 
with  old  Melmotte." 

"How could  he  do  that,  mamma?" 

"  If  your  cousin  were  to  die  as  he 
is  now,  it  would  be  so :  your  brother 
would  be  his  heir." 

"  You  should  not  think  of  such  a 
thing,  mamma!" 

"  Why  do  you  a1  are  to  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  think  ?  Am  I  not  to  think 
of  my  own  son  ?  Is  he  not  to  be 
dearer  to  me  than  any  one  ?  And 
what  I  say  is  so :  if  Roger  were  to  die 
to-morrow,  he  would  be  Sir  Felix  Car- 
bury  of  Carbury." 

'S^But,  mamma,  he  will  live,  and 
have  a  family.  Why  should  he  not?" 

"You  say  he  is  so  old  that  you  will 
not  look  at  him." 

"  I  never  said  so.  When  we  were 
joking,  I  said  he  was  old.  You  know 
I  did  not  mean  that  he  was  too  old  to 
get  married.  Men  a  great  deal  older 
get  married  every  day." 

"  If  you  don't  accept  him,  he  will 
never  marry :  he  is  a  man  of  that 
kind,  —  so  stiff  and  stubborn  and  old- 
fashioned,  that  nothing  will  change 
him.  He  will  go  on  boodying  over 
it,  till  he  will  become  an  old  misan- 
thrope. If  you  would  take  him,  I 


would  be  quite  contented.  You  are 
my  child,  as  well  as  Felix.  But,  if 
you  mean  to  be  obstinate,  I  do  wish 
that  the  Melmottes  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  property  and 
title,  and  name  of  the  place,  will  all 
go  together.  It  will  be  so ;  and  why 
should  not  Felix  have  the  advan- 
tage?" 

"Who  is  to  say  it?" 

"  Ah  !  that's  where  it  is.  Roger  is 
so  violent  and  prejudiced,  that  one 
cannot  get  him  to  speak  rationally." 

"  0  mamma  !  you  •  wouldn't  sug- 
gest it  to  him,  —  that  this  place  is  to 
go  to  Felix  —  when  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  kill  him  a  day  soon- 
er." 

"  You  would  not  dare  to  do  it, 
mamma." 

"  I  would  dare  to  do  any  thing  for 
my  children.  But  you  need  not  look 
like  that,  Henrietta :  I  am  not  going 
to  say  any  thing  to  him  of  the  kind. 
He  is  not  quick  enough  to  understand 
of  what  infinite  service  he  might  be 
to  us  without  in  any  way  hurting  him- 
self." Henrietta  would  fain  have 
answered,  that  their  cousin  was  quick 
enough  for  any  thing,  but  was  by  far 
too  honest  to  take  part  in  such  a 
scheme  as  that  proposed.  She  re- 
frained, however,  and  was  silent. 
There  was  no  sympathy  on  the  matter 
between  her  and  her  mother.  She 
was  beginning  to  understand  the  tor- 
tuous mazes  of  manoeuvres  in  which 
her  mother's  mind  had  learned  to 
work,  and  to  dislike  and  almost  to 
despise  them ;  but  she  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  abstain  from  rebukes. 

In  the  afternoon  Lady  Carbury, 
alone,  had  herself  driven  into  Beccles, 
that  she  might  telegraph  to  her  son: 
"You  are  to  dine  at  Caversham  on 
Monday.  Come  on  Saturday,  if  you 
can.  She  is  there."  Lady  Carbury 
had  many  doubts  as  to  the  wording 
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of  this  message.  The  female  in  the 
office  might  too  probably  understand 
who  was  the  "  she  "  who  was  spoken 
of  as  being  at  Caversham  ;  and  might 
understand,  also,  the  project,  and 
speak  of  it  publicly.  But  then  it 
was  essential  that  Felix  should  know 
how  great  and  certain  was  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  him.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  come  on  Saturday,  and  return 
on  Monday,  and,  unless  warned, 
would  too  probably  stick  to  his  plan, 
and  throw  over  the  Longestaffes  and 
their  dinner-party.  Again:  if  he 
were  told  to  come  simply  for  the  Mon- 
day, he  would  throw  over  the  chance 
of  wooing  her  on  the  Sunday.  It- 
was  Lady  Carbury's  desire  to  get  him 
down  for  as  long  a  period  as  was  pos- 
sible ;  and  nothing  surely  would  so 
tend  to  bring  him,  and  to  keep  him, 
as  a  knowledge  that  the  heiress  was 
already  in  the  neighborhood.  Then 
she  returned,  and  shut  herself  up  in 
her  bedroom,  and  worked  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  a  paper  which  she  was  writ- 
ing for  "  The  Breakfast  Table."  No- 
body should  ever  accuse  her,  justly, 
of  idleness.  And  afterwards,  as  she 
walked  by  herself  round  and  round 
the  garden,  she  revolved  in  her  mind 
the  scheme  of  a  new  book.  What- 
ever might  happen,  she  would  perse- 
vere :  if  the  Carburys  were  unfortu- 
nate, their  misfortunes  should  come 
from  no  fault  of  hers.  Henrietta 
passed  the  whole  day  alone.  She  did 
not  see  her  cousin  from  breakfast  till 
he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  be- 
fore dinner  j  but  she  was  thinking  of 
him  during  every  minute  of  the  day, 
—  how  good  he  was,  how  honest,  how 
thoroughly  entitled  to  demand,  at  any 
rate,  kindness  at  her  hand.  Her 
mother  had  spoken  of  him  as  of  one 
who  might  be  regarded  as  all  but  dead 
and  buried,  simply  because  of  his  love 
for  her.  Could  it  be  true  that  his 


constancy  was  such  that  he  would 
never  marry  unless  she  would  take  his 
hand  ?  She  came  to  think  of  him 
with  more  tenderness  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before  ;  but  yet  she  would 
not  tell  herself  she  loved  him.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  her  duty  to  give 
herself  to  him  without  loving  him, 
because  he  was  so  good  ;  but  she  was 
sure  that  she  did  not  love  him. 

In  the  evening  the  bishop  came, 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Yeld,  and  the  Hep- 
worths  of  Eardly,  and  Father  John 
Barham,  the  Beccles  priest.  The  par- 
ty consisted  of  eight ;  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  number  for  a  mixed 
gathering  of  men  and  women  at  a 
dinner-table,  especially  if  there  be 
110  mistress,  whose  prerogative  and 
duty  it  is  to  sit  opposite  to  the  mas- 
ter. In  this  case  Mr.  Hep  worth  faced 
the  giver  of  the  feast ;  the  bishop  and 
the  priest  were  opposite  to  each  other ; 
and  the  ladies  graced  the  four  corners. 
Roger,  though  he  spoke  of  such  things 
to  no  one,  turned  them  over  much  in 
his  mind,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  host  to  administer  in  all  things 
to  the  comfort  of  his  guests.  In  the 
drawing-room  he  had  been  especially 
courteous  to  the  young  priest,  intro- 
ducing him,  first  to  the  bishop  and 
his  wife,  and  then  to  his  cousins. 
Henrietta  watched  him  through  the 
whole  evening,  and  told  herself  that 
he  was  a  very  mirror  of  courtesy  in 
his  own  house.  She  had  seen  it  all 
before,  no  doubt;  but  she  had  never 
watched  him  as  she  now  watched  him? 
since  her  mother  had  told  her  that 
he  would  die  wifeless  and  childless, 
because  she  would  not  be  his  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  bishop  was  a  man  sixty  years 
of  age,  very  healthy  and  handsome, 
with  hair  just  becoming  gray,  clear 
eyes,  a  kindly  mouth,  and  something 
of  a  double  chin.  He  was  all  but  six 
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feet  high,  with  a  broad  chest,  large  never  weary  in  furthering  the  wel- 
hands,  and  legs  which  seemed  to  have  fare  of  his  clergymen.  His  house 
been  made  for  clerical  breeches  and  was  open  to  them  and  to  their  wives, 
clerical  stockings.  He  was  a  man  of  The  edifice  of  every  church  in  his 
fortune  outside  his  bishopric;  and  as  diocese  was  a  care  to  him.  He  la- 
he  never  went  up  to  London,  and  had  bored  .at  schools,  and  was  zealous  in 
no  children  on  whom  to  spend  his  improving  the  social  comforts  of  the 
money,  he  was  able  to  live  as  a  noble-  poor;  but  he  was  nevejr  known  to 
man  in  the  country.  He  did  live  as  declare  to  man  or  woman  that  the 
a  nobleman,  and  was  very  popular,  human  soul  must  live  or  die  forever, 
Among  the  poor  around  him  he  was  according  to  its  faith.  Perhaps  there 
idolized ;  and  by  such  clergy  of  his  was  no  bishop  in  England  more  loved, 
diocese  as  were  not  enthusiastic  in  or  more  useful  in  his  diocese,  than  the 
their  theology,  either  on  the  one  side  Bishop  of  Elmham. 
or  on  the  other,  he  was  regarded  as  a  A  man  more  antagonistic  to  the 
model  bishop. .  By  the  very  high  and  bishop  than  Father  John  Barh.am, 
the  very  low,  —  by  those,  rather,  who  the  lately-appointed  Roman-Catholic 
regarded  ritualism  as  being  either  priest  at  Beccles,  it  would  be  impos- 
heavenly  or  devilish,  —  lie  was  looked  sible  to  conceive ;  and  yet  they  were 
upon  as  a  time-server,  because  he  both  eminently  good  men.  Father 
would  not  put  to  sea  in  either  of  those  John  was  not  above  five  feet  nine  in 
boats.  He  was  an  unselfish  man,  height,  but  so  thin,  so  meagre,  so 
who  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  wasted  in  appearance,  that,  unless 
forgave  all  trespasses,  and  thanked  when  he  stooped,  he  was  taken  to  be 
God  for  his  daily  bread  from  his  tall.  He  had  thick,  dark  brown  hair, 
heart,  and  prayed  heartily  to  be  'de-  which  was  cut  short  in  accordance 
livered  from  temptation.  But  I  doubt  with  the  usage  of  his  Church,  but 
whether  he  was  competent  to  teach  which  he  so  constantly  ruffled  by  the 
a  creed,  or  even  to  hold  one,  if  it  action  of  his  hands,  that,  though 
be  necessary  that  a  man  should  un-  short,  it  seemed  to  be  wild  and  un- 
derstand and  define  his  creed  before  combed.  In  his  younger  days,  when 
he  can  hold  it.  Whether  he  was  free  long  locks  straggled  over  his  forehead, 
from,  or  whether  he  was  scared  by,  he  had  acquired  a  habit,  while  talking 
any  inward  misgivings,  who  shall  say?  energetically,  of  rubbing  them  back 
If  there  were  such,  he  never  wins-  with  his  finger,  which  he  had  not 
pered  a  word  of  them  even  to  the  since  dropped.  In  discussions  he 
wife  of  his  bosom.  From  the  tone  of  would  constantly  push  back  his  hair, 
his  voice  and  the  look  of  his  eye,  you  and  then  sit  with  his  hand  fixed  on 
would  say  that  he  was  unscathed  by  the  top  of  his  head.  He  had  a  high, 
that  agony  which  doubt  on  such  a  broad  forehead,  enormous  blue  eyes, 
matter  would  surely  bring  to  a  man  a  thin,  long  nose,  cheeks  very  thin 
so  placed;  and  yet  it  was  observed  and  hollow,  a  handsome  large  mouth, 
of  him  that  he  never  spoke  of  his  and  a  strong  square  chin.  He  was 
faith,  or  entered  into  arguments  with  utterly  without  worldly  means,  except 
men  as  to  the  reasons  on  which  he  had  those  which  came  to  him  from  the 
based  it.  He  was  diligent  in  preach-  ministry  of  his  church,  and  which 
ing,  —  moral  sermons  —  that  were  did  not  suffice  to  find  him  food  and' 
short,  pithy,  and  useful.  He  was  raiment ;  but  no  man  ever  lived  more 
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indifferent  to  such  matters  than  Fa- 
ther John  Barham.  He  had  been  the 
younger  son  of  an  English  country 
gentleman  of  small  fortune  ;  had  been 
sent  to  Oxford  that  he  might  hold  a 
family  living ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  his 
ordination,  had  declared  himself  a 
Eornan  Catholic.  His  family  had 
resented  this  bitterly,  but  had  not 
quarrelled  with  him  till  he  had  drawn 
a  sister  with  him.  When  banished 
from  the  house,  he  had  still  striven 
to  achieve  the  conversion  of  other 
sisters  by  his  letters,  and  was  now 
absolutely  an  alien  from  his  father's 
heart  and  care.  But  of  this  he  never 
complained.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  his  life,  that  he  should  suffer  for 
his  faith.  Had  he  been  able  to  change 
his  creed  without  incurring  persecu- 
tion, worldly  degradation,  and  pover- 
ty, his  own  conversion  would  not  have 
been  to  him  comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory as  it  was.  He  considered  that 
his  father,  as  a  Protestant,  —  and  in 
his  mind  Protestant  and  heathen  were 
all  the  same, — had  been  right  to 
quarrel  with  him.  But  he  loved  his 
father,  and  was  endless  in  prayer, 
wearying  his  saints  with  supplica- 
tions that  his  father  might  see  the 
truth,  and  be  as  he  was. 

To  him  it  was  every  thing  that  a 
man  should  believe  and  obey;  that  he 
should  abandon  his  own  reason  to  the 
care  of  another,  or  of  others,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
authority.  Faith  being  sufficient,  and 
of  itself  all  in  all,  moral  conduct  could 
be  nothing  to  a  man,  except  as  a  tes- 
timony of  faith;  for  to  him  whose 
belief  was  true  enough  to  produce 
obedience  moral  conduct  would  cer- 
tainty be  added.  The  dogmas  of  his 
church  were  to  Father  Barham  a  real 
religion  ;  and  he  would  teach  them  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  always 
ready  to  commit  himself  to  the  task 


of  proving  their  truth,  afraid  of  no 
enemy,  not  even  fearing  the  hostility 
which  his  perseverance  would  create. 
He  had  but  one  duty  before  him,  — 
to  do  his  part  towards  bringing  over 
the  world  to  his  faith.  It  might  be, 
that,  with  the  toil  of  his  whole  life, 
he  should  convert  but  one ;  that  he 
should  but  half  convert  one  ;  that  he 
should  do  no  more  than  disturb  the 
thoughts  of  one  so  that  future  con- 
version might  be  possible:  but  even 
that  would  be  work  done.  He  would 
sow  the  seed,  if  it  might  be  so;  but, 
if  it  were  not  given  to  him  to  do 
that,  he  would,  at  any-  rate,  plough 
the  ground.  • 

He  had  come  to  Beccles  lately; 
and  Roger  Carbury  had  found  out 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education.  Roger  had  found  out, 
also,  that  he  was  very  poor,  and  had, 
consequently,  ta*ken  him  by  the  hand. 
The  young  priest  had  not  hesitated 
to  accept  his  neighbor's  hospitality, 
having  on  one  occasion  laughingly 
protested  that  he  should  be  delighted 
to  dine  at  Carbury,  as  he  was  much 
in  want  of  a  dinner.  He  had  ac- 
cepted presents  from  the  garden  and 
the  poultry-yard,  declaring  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  refuse  any  thing. 
The  apparent  frankness  of  the  man 
about  himself  had  charmed  Koger; 
and  the  charm  had  not  been  seri- 
ously disturbed  when  Father  Bar- 
ham,  on  one  winter  evening  in  the 
parlor  at  Carbury,  had  tried  his  hand 
at  converting  his  host.  "  I  have  the 
most  thorough  respect  for  your  reli- 
gion," Koger  had  said;  "but  it  would 
not  suit  me."  The  priest  had  gone 
on  with  his  logic :  if  he  could  not  sow 
the  seed,  he  might  plough  the  ground. 
This  had  been  Repeated  two  or  three 
times,  and  Koger  had  begun  to  feel  it 
to  be  disagreeable.  But  the  man  was 
in  earnest;  and  such  earnestness 
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commanded  respect :  and  Roger  was 
quite  sure,  that,  though  he  might  be 
bored,  he  could  not  be  injured  by 
such  teaching.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him,  one  day,  that  he  had  known  the 
Bishop  of  Elmham  intimately  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  had  never  heard 
from  the  bishop's  mouth  —  except 
when  in  the  pulpit  —  a  single  word 
of  religious  teaching :  whereas  this 
man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  di- 
vided from  him  by  the  very  fact  of 
his  creed,  was  always  talking  to  him 
about  his  faith.  Roger  Carbury  was 
not  a  man  given  to  much  deep  think- 
ing; but  he  felt  that  the  bishop's 
manner  was  the  »pleasanter  of  the 
two. 

Lady  Carbury,  at  dinner,  was  all 
smiles  and  pleasantness.  No  one 
looking  at  her,  or  listening  to  her, 
could  think  that  her  heart  was  sore 
with  many  troubles.'  She  sat  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  her  cousin  ;  and 
was  skilful  enough  to  talk  to  each 
without  neglecting  the  other.  She 
had  known  the  bishop  before  ;  and 
had,  on  one  occasion,  spoken  to  him 
of  her  soul.  The  first  tone  of  the 
good  man's  reply  had  convinced  her 
of  her  error ;  and  she  never  repeated 
it.  To  Mr.  Alf  she  commonly  talked 
of  her  mind  ;  to  Mr.  Broune,^  of  her 
heart;  to  Mr.  Booker,  of  her  body 
and  its  wants :  she  was  quite  ready 
to  talk  of  her  soul  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion ;  but  she  was  much  too  wise  to 
thrust  the  subject  even  on  a  bishop. 
Now  she  was  full  of  the  charms  of 
Carbury  and  its  neighborhood.  "  Yes, 
indeed ! "  said  the  bishop.  "  I  think 
Suffolk  is  a  very  nice  county  ;  and,  as 
we  are  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Nor- 
folk, I'll  say  as  much  for  Norfolk  too. 
'  It's  an  ill  bird  tha*  fouls  its  own 
nest/  " 

"  I  like  a  county  in  which  there  is 
something  left  of  county  feeling,"  said 


Lady  Carbury.  "  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire,  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, have  become  great  towns,  and 
have  lost  all  local  distinctions." 

"We  still  keep  our  name  and 
reputation,"  said  the  bishop,  —  " '  Silly 
Suffolk  ! ' " 

"  But  that  was  never  deserved." 

"  As  much,  perhaps,  as  other  gen- 
eral epithets.  I  think  we  are  a 
sleepy  people.  We've  got  no  coal, 
you  see,  and  no  iron.  We  have  no 
beautiful  scenery,  like  the  lake  coun- 
try ;  no  rivers  great  for  fishing,  like 
Scotland ;  no  hunting-grounds,  like 
the  shires." 

"  Partridges  !  "  pleaded  Lady  Car- 
bury  with  pretty  energy. 

"  Yes :  we  have  partridges,  fine 
churches,  and  the  herring-fishery. 
We  shall  do  very  well,  if  too  much  is 
not  expected  of  us.  We  can't  in- 
crease and  multiply,  as  they  do  in  the 
great  cities." 

"  I  like  this  part  of  England  so 
much  the  best  for  that  very  reason. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  crowded  popula- 
tion ?  " 

"  The  earth  has  to  be  peopled,  Lady 
Carbury." 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  said  her  ladyship,  with 
some  little  reverence  added  to  her 
voice,  feeling  that  the  bishop  was 
probably  adverting  to  a  divine  ar- 
rangement. "The  world  must  be 
peopled ;  but,  for  myself,  I  like  the 
country  better  than  the  town." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Roger;  "and  I 
like  Suffolk.  The  people  are  hearty  ; 
and  radicalism  is  not  quite  so  ram- 
pant as  it  is  elsewhere.  The  poor 
people  touch  their  hats,  and  the  rich 
people  think  of  the  poor.  There  is 
something  left  among  us  of  old  Eng- 
lish habits." 

"  That  is  so  nice ! "  said  Lady  Car- 
bury. 

"Something  left    of   old  English 
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ignorance,"  said  the  bishop.  "  All 
the  same,  I  dare  say  we're  improv- 
ing, like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  beautiful  flowers  you  have 
here,  Mr.  Carbury !  At  any  rate,  we 
can  grow  flowers  in  Suffolk." 

Mrs.  Yeld,  the  bishop's  wife,  was 
sitting  next  to  the  priest,  and  was,  in 
truth,  sotnewhat  afraid  of  her  neigh- 
bor. She  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
stancher  than  her  husband  in  Protes- 
tantism ;  and,  though  she  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  Mr.  Barham  might 
not  have  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman 
when  he  became  a  Roman-Catholic 
priest,  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  it 
was  expedient  for  her  or  her  husband 
to  have  much  to  do  -with  him.  Mr. 
Carbury  had  not  taken  them  un- 
awares. Notice  had  been  given  that 
the  priest  was  to  be  there ;  and  the 
bishop  had  declared  that  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  meet  the  priest;  but  Mrs. 
Yeld  had  had  her  misgivings.  She 
never  ventured  to  insist  on  her  opin- 
ion after  the  bishop  had  expressed 
his ;  but  she  had  an  idea  that  right 
was  right,  and  wrong,  wrong ;  and 
that  Roman  Catholics  were  wrong, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  put  down. 
And  she  thought,  also,  that,  if  there 
were  no  priests,  there  would  be  no 
Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Barham  was, 
no  doubt,  a  man  of  good  family, 
which  did  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Barham  always  made  his  ap- 
proaches very  gradually.  The  taciturn 
humility  with  which  he  commenced 
his  operations  was  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  enthusiastic  volubility  of 
his  advanced  intimacy.  Mrs.  Yeld 
thought  that  it  became  her  to  address 
to  him  a  few  civil  words ;  and  he 
replied  to  her  with  a  shame-faced 
modesty  that  almost  overcame  her 
dislike  to  his  profession.  She  spoke 
of  the  poor  of  Beccles,  being  very 
careful  to  allude  only  to  their  mate- 


rial position.  There  was  too  much 
beer  drank,  no  doubt ;  and  the  young 
women  would  have  finery.  Where 
did  they  get  the  money  to  buy  those 
wonderful  bonnets  which  appeared 
every  Sunday?  Mr.  Barham  was 
very  meek,  and  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  was  said.  No  doubt,  he 
had  a  plan  ready  formed  for  inducing 
Mrs.  Yeld  to  have  mass  said  regularly 
within  her  husband's  palace ;  but  he 
did  not  even  begin  to 'bring  it  about 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  till  he 
made  some  apparently  chance  allu- 
sion to  the  superior  church-attending 
qualities  of "  our  people,"  that  Mrs. 
Yeld  drew  herself  up,  and  changed 
the  conversation  by  observing  that 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain 
lately. 

When  the  ladies  were  gone,  the 
bishop  at  once  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  conversation  with  the  priest,  and 
asked  questions  as  to  the  morality  of 
Beccles.  It  was  evidently  Mr.  Bar- 
ham's  opinion  that  "  his  people " 
were  more  moral  than  other  people, 
though  very  much  poorer.  *'  But  the 
Irish  always  drink,"  said  Mr.  Hep- 
worth. 

"  Not  so  much  as  the  English,  I 
think,"  said  the  priest.  "And  you 
are  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  all 
Irish.  Of  my  flock,  the ,  greater  pro- 
portion are  English." 

"It  is  astonishing  how  little  we 
know  of  our  neighbors,"  said  the 
bishop.  "Of  course,  I  am  aware 
that  there  #re  a  certain  number  of 
persons  of  your  persuasion  round 
about  us ;  indeed,  I  could  give  the 
exact  number  in  this  diocese  ;  but  in 
my  own  immediate  neighborhood  I 
could  not  put  my  hand  upon  any 
families  which  I  know  to  be  Roman 
Catholic." 

"  It  is  not,  my  lord,  because  there 
are  none." 
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"Of  course  not:  it  is  because,  as 
I  say,  I  do  not  know  my  neighbors." 

"I  think,  here  in  Suffolk,  they 
must  be  chiefly  the  poor,'7  said  Mr. 
Hepworth. 

"  They  were  chiefly  the  poor  who 
at  first  put  their  faith  in  our  Sa- 
viour," said  the  priest. 

"  I  think  the  analogy  is  hardly  cor- 
rectly drawn,"  said  the  bishop  with 
a  curious  smile.  "  We  were  speak- 
ing of  those  who  are  still  attached  to 
an  old  creed :  our  Saviour  was  the 
teacher  of  a  new  religion.  That  the 
poor,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  a  new  religion  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  idea  of  human 
nature ;  but  that  an  old  faith  should 
remain  with  the  poor  after  it  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  rich  is  not  so 
easily  intelligible." 

"The  Roman  population  still  be- 
lieved," said  Carbury,  "  when  the 
patricians  had  learned  to  regard  their 
gods  as  simply  useful  bugbears." 

"The  patricians  had  not  ostensibly 
abandoned  their  religion.  The  peo- 
ple clung  to  it,  thinking  that  their 
masters  and  rulers  clung  to  it  also." 

"  The  poor  have  ever  been  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  my  lord,"  said  the  priest. 

"That  begs  the  whole  question," 
said  the  bishop,  turning  to  his  host, 
and  beginning  to  talk  about  a  breed 
of  pigs  which  had  lately  been  im- 
ported into  the  palace  sties.  Father 
Barbara  turned  to  Mr.  Hepworth, 
and  went  on  with  his  argument,  or, 
rather,  began  another.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Catholics 
in  the  county  were  all  poor.  There 

were  the  A s  and  the  B s  and 

the  C s  and  the  D s.  He  knew 

all  their  names,  and  was  proud  of 
their  fidelity.  To  him,  these  faithful 
ones  were  really  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
who  would  some  day  be  enabled,  by 


their  fidelity,  to  restore  England  to 
her  pristine  condition.  The  bishop 
had  truly  said,  that,  of  many  of  his 
neighbors,  he  did  not  know  to  what 
church  they  belonged ;  but  Father 
Barham,  though  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  twelve  months  in  the  county, 
knew  the  name  of  nearly  every  Ro- 
man Catholic  within  its  borders. 

"  Your  priest  is  a  very  zealous 
man,"  said  the  bishop,  afterwards,  to 
Roger  Carbury ;  "  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  he  is  an  excellent  gentleman  : 
but  he  is,  perhaps,  a  little  indiscreet." 

"  I  like  him,  because  he  is  doing 
the  best  he  can,  according  to  his 
lights,  without  any  reference  to  his 
own  worldly  welfare." 

"  That  is  all  very  grand ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  respect  him  : 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  care 
to  talk  very  freely  in  his  company." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  repeat  noth- 
ing." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  he  would  al- 
ways be  thinking  that  he  was  going 
to  get  the  best  of  me." 

"  I  don't  think  it  answers,"  said 
Mrs.  Yeld  to  her  husband  as  they 
went  home.  "  Of  course,  I  don't  want 
to  be  prejudiced;  but  Protestants  are 
Protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
Roman  Catholics." 

"  You  may  say  the  same  of  Liber- 
als and  Conservatives ;  but  you 
wouldn't  have  them  decline  to  meet 
each  other." 

"It  isn't  quite  the  same,  my  dear. 
After  all,  religion  is  religion." 
•  "  It  ought  to  be/'  said  the  bishop. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  put 
myself  up  against  you,  my  dear;  but 
I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  meet  Mr. 
Barham  again."  , 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do,  either," 
said  the  bishop  ;  "but,  if  he  comes  in 
my  way,  I  hope  I  shall  treat  him 
civilly." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

MARIE  MELMOTTE  HEARS  A  LOVE- 
TALE. 

Ox  the  following  morning  there 
came  a  telegram  from  Felix.  He 
was  to  be  expected  at  Beccles  off  that 
afternoon,  by  a  certain  train ;  and 
Roger,  at  Lady  Carbury's  request, 
undertook  to  send  a  carriage  to  the 
station  for  him.  This  was  done ;  but 
Felix'  did  not  arrive.  There  was 
still  another  train  by  which  he  might 
come  so  as  to  be  just  in  time  for  din- 
ner, if  dinner  were  postponed  for  half 
an  hour.  Lady  Carbury  with  a  tender 
look,  almost  without  speaking  a  word, 
appealed  to  her  cousin  on  behalf  of 
her  son.  He  knit  his  brows,  as  he 
always  did,  involuntarily,  when  dis- 
pleased ;  but  he  assented.  Then  the 
carriage  had  to  be  sent  again.  Now, 
carriages  and  carriage- horses  were 
not  numerous  at  Carbury.  The 
squire  kept  a  wagonette  and  a  pair 
of  horses,  which,  when  not  wanted  for 
house  use,  were  employed  about  the 
farm.  He  himself  would  walk  home 
from  the  train,  leaving  the  luggage 
to  be  brought  by  some  cheap  convey- 
ance. He  had  already  sent  the  car- 
riage once  on  this  day,  and  now 
sent  it  again ;  Lady  Carbury  having 
said  a  word  which  showed  that  she 
hoped  that  this  would  be  done.  But 
he  did  it  with  deep  displeasure.  To 
the  mother,  her  son  was  Sir  Felix  the 
baronet,  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion because  of  his  position  and  rank ; 
because,  also,  of  his  intention  to 
marry  the  great  heiress  of  the  day. 
To  Roger  Carbury,  Felix  was  a  vicious 
young  man,  peculiarly  antipathetic 
to  himself,  to  whom  no  respect  what- 
ever was  due.  Nevertheless  the  din- 
ner was  put  off,  and  the  wagonette 
was  sent;  but  the  wagonette  again 


came  back  empty.  That  evening 
was  spent  by  Roger,  Lady  Carbury, 
and  Henrietta,  in  very  much  gloom. 

About  four  in  the  morning,  the 
house  was  roused  by  the  coming  of 
the  baronet.  Failing  to  leave  town 
by  either  of  the  afternoon  trains,  he 
had  contrived  to  catch  the  evening 
mail,  and  had  found  himself  deposited 
at  some  distant  town,  from  which  he 
had  posted  to  Carbury.  Roger  came 
down  in  his  dressing-gown  to  admit 
him;  and  Lady  Carbury  also  left  her 
room.  Sir  Felix  evidently  thought 
that  he  had  been  a  very  fine  fellow  in 
going  through  so  much  trouble. 
Roger  held  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  spoke  little  or  nothing.  "0 
Felix  ! "  said  the  mother,  "  you  have 
so  terrified  us  ! " 

"  I  can  tell  you  I  was  terrified  my- 
self, when  I  found  that  I  had  to  come 
fifteen  miles  across  the  country  with 
a  pair  of  old  jades  who  could  hardly 
get  up  a  trot." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  come  by  the 
train  you  named  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  get  out  of  the  city," 
said  the  baronet  with  a  ready  lie. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  at  the 
Board?"  To  this  Felix  made  no 
direct  answer.  Roger  knew  that 
there  had  been  no  Board.  Mr.  Mel- 
motte  was  in  the  country ;  and  there 
could  be  no  Board,  nor  could  Sir  Felix 
have  had  business  in  the  city.  It 
was  sheer  impudence,  sheer  indif- 
ference, and,  into  the  bargain,  a 
downright  lie.  The  young  man,  who 
was  of  himself  so  unwelcome ;  who 
had  come  there  on  a  project  which 
he,  Roger,  utterly  disapproved ;  who 
had  now  knocked  him  and  his  house- 
hold up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  •morning, 
—  had  uttered  no  word  of  apology. 
"  Miserable  cub  !  "  Roger  muttered 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  spoke 
aloud,  "You  had  better  not  keep 
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your  mother  standing  here.  I  will 
show  you  your  room." 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Sir 
Felix.  "  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  disturb 
you  all  in  this  way.  I  think  I'll  just 
take  a  drop  of  brandy  and  soda  be- 
fore I  go  to  bed,  though."  This  was 
another  blow  to  Roger. 

"  I  doubt  whether  we  have  soda- 
water  in  the  house;  and,  if  we  have, 
I  don't  know  where  to  get  it.  I  can 
give  you  some  brandy  if  you  will 
come  with  me."  He  pronounced  the 
word  "  brandy  "  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied that  it  was  a  wicked,  dissipated 
beverage.  It  was  a  wretched  work 
to  Eoger.  He  was  forced  to  go  up- 
stairs and  fetch  a  key  in  order  that 
he  might  wait  upon  this  cub,  this 
cur !  He  did  it,  however  ;  and  the 
cub  drank  his  brandy  and  water,  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  his  host's  ill- 
humor.  As  he  went  to  bed,  he  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  his  not 
showing  himself  till  lunch  on  the 
following  day,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  have  breakfast  sent  to 
him  in  bed.  "  He  is  born  to  be 
hung,"  said  Eoger  to  himself  as  he 
went  to  his  room;  "and  he'll  de- 
serve it." 

On  the  following  morning,  being 
Sunday,  they  all  went  to  church  — 
except  Felix.  Lady  Carbury  always 
went  to  church  when  she  was  in  the 
country,  never  when  she  was  at  home, 
in  London.  It  was  one  of  those 
moral  habits,  like  early  dinners  and 
long  walks,  which  suited  country  life. 
And  she  fancied,  that,  were  she  not 
to  do  so,  the  bishop  would  be  sure  to 
know  it,  and  would  be  displeased. 
She  liked  the  bishop.  She  liked 
bishops  generally,  and  was  aware 
that  it  was  a  woman's  duty  to  sacri- 
fice herself  for  society.  As  to  the 
purpose  for  which  people  go  to  church, 
it  had  probably  never  in  her  life  oc- 


curred to  Lady  Carbury  to  think  of  it. 
On  their  return  they  found  Sir  Felix 
smoking  a  cigar  on  the  gravel-path, 
close  in  front  of  the  open  drawing- 
room  window. 

"  Felix,"  said  his  cousin,  "  take 
your  cigar  a  little  farther.  You  are 
filling  the  house  with  tobacco." 

"  0  heavens,  what  a  prejudice  ! " 
said  the  baronet. 

"  Let  it  be  so,  but  still  do  as  I  ask 
you."  Sir  Felix  chucked  the  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth  on  to  the  gravel- 
walk,  whereupon  Eoger  walked  up  to 
the  spot,  and  kicked  the  offending 
weed  away.  This  was  the  first  greet- 
ing of  the  day  between  the  two  men. 

After  lunch,  Lady  Carbury  strolled 
about  with  her  son,  instigating  him 
to  go  .over  at  once  to  Caversham. 
"  How  the  deuse  am  I  to  get  there  ?  " 

"Your  cousin  will  lend  you  a 
horse." 

"He's  as  cross  as  a  bear  with  a 
sore  head.  He's  a  deal  older  than  I 
am,  and  a  cousin,  and  all  that;  but 
I'm  not  going  to  put  up  with  inso- 
lence. If  it  were  anywhere  else,  I 
should  just  go  into  the  yard,  and  ask 
if  I  could  have  a  horse  and  saddle  as 
a  matter  of  course." 

"  Eoger  has  not  a  great  establish- 
ment." 

"  I  suppose  he  has  a  horse  and 
saddle,  and  a  man  to  get  it  ready.  I 
don't  want  any  thing  grand." 

"  He  is  vexed  because  he  sent  twice 
to  the  station  for  you  yesterday." 

"I  hate  the  kind  of  fellow  who  is 
always  thinking  of  little  grievances. 
Such  a  man  expects  you  to  go  like 
clockwork ;  and,  because  you  ar.e  not 
wound  up  just  as  he  is,  he  insults 
you.  I  shall  ask  him  for  a  horse  as 
I  would  any  one  else ;  and,  if  he  does 
not  like  it,  he  may  lump  it."  About 
half  an  hour  after  this,  he  found  his 
cousin.  "  Can  I  have  a  horse  to  ride 
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over  to  Caversham  this  afternoon  ?  M 
he  said. 

"  Our  horses  never  go  out  on  Sun- 
day,7' jjaid  Roger.  Then  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  "  You  can  have  it.  I'll 
give  the  order."  Sir  Felix  would  be 
gone  on  Tuesday,  and  it  should  be  his 
own  fault  if  that  odious  cousin  ever 
found  his  way  into  Carbury  House 
again.  So  he  declared  to  himself  as 
Felix  -rode  out  of  the  yard ;  but  he 
soon  remembered  how  probable  it 
was  that  Felix  himself  would  be  the 
owner  of  Carbury.  And  should  it 
ever  come  to  pass  —  as  still  was  pos- 
sible —  that  Henrietta  should  be  the 
mistress  of  Carbury,  he  could  hardly 
forbid  her  to  receive  her  brother.  He 
stood  for  a  while  on  the  bridge,  watch- 
ing his  cousin  as  he  cantered  away 
upon  the  road,  listening  to  the  horse's 
feet.  The  young  man  was  offensive 
in  every  possible-  way.  Who  does 
not  know  that  ladies  only  are  allowed 
to  canter  their  friends'  horses  upon 
roads  ?  A  gentleman  trots  his  horse, 
and  his  friend's  horse.  Roger  Car- 
bury.  had  but  one  saddle-horse,  —  a 
favorite  old  hunter  that  he  loved  as  a 
friend ;  and  now  this  dear  old  friend, 
whose  legs,  probably,  were  not  quite 
so  good  as  they  once  were,  was  being 
galloped  along  the  hard  road  by  that 
odious  cub !  "  Soda  and  brandy  ! " 
Roger  exclaimed  to  himself  almost 
aloud,  thinking  of  the  discomfiture 
of  that  early  morning.  "He'll  die 
some  day  of  delirium-tremens  in  a 
hospital." 

Before  the  Longestaffes  left  Lon- 
don to  receive  their  new  friends  the 
Melmottes  at  Caversham,  a  treaty 
had  been  made  between  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe  the  father,  and  Georgiana  the 
strong-minded  daughter.  The  daugh- 
ter, on  her  side,  undertook  that  the 
guests  should  be  treated  with  femi- 
nine courtesy.  This  might  be  called 
27 


the  most-favored-nation  clause.  The 
Melmottes  were  to  be  treated  exactly 
as  though  old  Melmotte  had  been  a 
gentleman,  and  Madame  Melmotte  a 
lady.  In  return  for  this,  the  Longe- 
staffe  family  were  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  town.  But  here,  again,  the 
father  had  carried  another  clause. 
The  prolonged  sojourn  in  town  was 
to  be  only  for  six  weeks :  on  the  10th 
of  July,  the  Longestaffes  were  to  be 
removed  into  the  country  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  When  the 
question  of  a  foreign  tour  was  pro- 
posed, the  father  became  absolutely 
violent  in  his  refusal.  "In  God's 
name  where  do  you  expect  the  money 
is  to  come  from  ?  "  When  Georgi- 
ana urged  that  other  people  had 
money  to  go  abroad,  her  father  told 
her  that  a  time  was  coming  in  which 
she  might  think  it  lucky  if  she  had  a 
house  over  her  head.  This,  however, 
she  took  as  having  been  said  with 
poetical  license,  the  same  threat  hav- 
ing been  made  more  than  once  before. 
The  treaty  was -very  clear,  and  the 
parties  to  it  were  prepared  to  carry  it 
out  with  fair  honesty.  The  Melmottes 
were  being  treated  with  decent  cour- 
tesy, and  the  house  in  town  was  not 
dismantled. 

The  idea  —  hardly  ever  in  truth  en- 
tertained, but  which  had  been  barely 
suggested  from  one  to  another  among 
the  ladies  of  the  family  —  that  Dolly 
should  marry  Marie  Melmotte  had 
been  abandoned.  Dolly,  with  all  his 
vapid  folly,  had  a  will  of  his  own, 
which,  among  his  own  family,  was 
invincible.  He  was  never  persuaded 
to  any  course  either  by  his  father  or 
mother.  Dolly  certainly  would  not 
marry  Marie  Melmotte.  Therefore, 
when  the  Longestaffes  heard  that  Sir 
Felix  was  coming  to  the  country, 
they  had  no  special  objection  to  enter- 
taining him  at  Caversham.  He  had 
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been  lately  talked  of  in  London  as 
the  favorite  in  regard  to  Marie  Mel- 
motte.  Georgiana  Longestaffe  had 
a  grudge  of  her  own  against  Lord 
Nidderdale,  and  was  on  that  account 
somewhat  well  inclined  towards  Sir 
Felix's  prospects.  Soon  after  the 
Melmottes'  arrival,  she  contrived  to 
say  a  word  to  Marie  respecting  Sir 
Felix.  "  There  is  a  friend  of  yours 
going  to  dine  here  on  Monday,  Miss 
Melinotte."  Marie,  who  was  at  the 
moment  still  abashed  by  the  grandeur 
and  size,  and  general  fashionable 
haughtiness,  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ances, made  hardly  any  answer.  "  I 
think  you  know  Sir  Felix  Carbury," 
continued  Georgiana. 

"  Oh,  yes !  we  know  Sir  Felix  Car- 
bury." 

"  He  is  coming  down  to  his  cousin's. 
I  suppose  it  is  for  your  bright  eyes, 
as  Carbury  Manor  would  hardly  he 
just  what  he  would  like." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  coming  be- 
cause of  me,"  said  Marie,  blushing. 
She  had  once  told  him  that  he  might 
go  to  her  father,  which,  according  to 
her  idea,  had  been  tantamount  to  ac- 
cepting his  offer,  as  far  as  her  power 
of  acceptance  went.  Since  that,  she 
had  seen  him,  indeed ;  but  he  had  not 
said  a  word  to  press  his  suit,  nor,  as 
far  as  she  knew,  had  he  said  a  word 
to  Mr.  Melmotte.  But  she  had  been 
very  rigorous  in  declining  the  atten- 
tions of  other  suitors.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  was  in  love 
with  Felix  Carbury,  and  she  had 
resolved  on  constancy;  but  she  had 
begun  to  tremble,  fearing  his  faith- 
lessness. 

"  We  had  heard,"  said  Georgiana, 
"  that  he  was  a  particular  friend  of 
yours."  And  she  laughed  aloud  with 
a  vulgarity  which  Madame  Melmotte 
certainly  could  not  have  surpassed. 

Sir  Felix,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 


found  all  the  ladies  out  on  the  lawn  j 
and  he  also  found  Mr.  Melmotte 
there.  At  the  last  moment,  Lord 
Alfred  Grendall  had  been  asj^ed, — 
not  because  he  was  at  all  in  favor 
with  any  of  the  Longestaffes,  but  in 
order  that  he  might  be  useful  in  dis- 
posing of  the  great  Director.  Lord 
Alfred  was  used  to  him,  and  could 
talk  to  him,  and  might,  probably, 
know  what  he  liked  to  eat  and  drink. 
Therefore  Lord  Alfred  had  been  asked 
to  Caversham ;  and  Lord  Alfred  had 
come,  having  all  his  expenses  paid 
by  the  great  Director.  When  Sir 
Felix  arrived,  Lord  Alfred  was  earn- 
ing his  entertainment  by  talking  to 
Mr.  Melmotte  in  a  summer-house. 
He  had  cool  drink  before  him,  and 
a  box  of  cigars,  but  was  probably 
thinking  at  the  time  how  hard  the 
world  had  been  to  him.  Lady 
Pomona  was  languid,  but  not  uncivil 
in  her  reception.  She  was  doing  her 
best  to  perform  her  part  of  the  treaty 
in  reference  to  Madame  Melmotte. 
Sophia  was  walking  apart  with  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Whitstable,  a  young  squire 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  been 
asked  to  Caversham,  because,  as  Sophia 
was  now  reputed  to  be  twenty-eight, 
—  they  who  decided  the  question 
might  have  said  thirty-one  without 
falsehood,  —  it  was  considered  that 
Mr.  Whitstable  was  good  enough,  or 
at  least  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
Sophia  was  handsome,  but  with  a  big, 
cold,  unalluring  handsomeness,  and 
had  not  quite  succeeded  in  London. 
Georgiana  had  been  more  admired, 
and  boasted  among  her  friends  of  the 
offers  which  she  had  rejected.  Her 
friends,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apt  to 
tell  of  her  many  failures.  Neverthe- 
less, she  held  her  head  up,  and  .had 
not  as  yet  come  down  among  the  rural 
Whitstables.  At  the  present  moment 
her  hands  were  empty  j  and  she  was 
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devoting  herself  to  such  a  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty  as  should  make  it 
impossible  for  her  father  to  leave  his 
part  of  it  unfujnlled. 

For  a  few  minutes  Sir  Felix  sat  on 
a  garden-chair,  making  conversation 
to  Lady  Pomona  and  Madame  Mel- 
motte.  "  Beautiful  garden/7  he  said. 
"For  myself,  I  don't  much  care  for 
gardens ;  but,  if  one  is  to  live  in  the 
country,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
one  would  like." 

"  Delicious  ! "  said  Madame  Mel- 
motte,  repressing  a  yawn,  and  draw- 
ing her  shawl  higher  round  *her 
throat.  It  was  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  weather  was  very  warm  for  the 
time  of  the  year;  but,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  Madame  Melmotte  did  not 
like  sitting  out  in  the  garden. 

"  It .  isn't  a  pretty  place :  but  the 
house  is  comfortable;  and  we  make 
the  best  of  it,"  said  Lady  Pomona, 

"  Plenty  of  glass,  I  see,"  said  Sir 
Felix.  "  If  one  is  to  live  in  the 
country,  I  like  that  kind  of  thing. 
Carbury  is  a  very  poor  place." 

There  was  oifence  in  this,  —  as 
.  though  the  Carbury  property  and  the 
Carbury  position  could  be  compared 
to  the  Longestaife  property  and  the 
Longestaffe  position.  Though  dread- 
fully hampered  for  money,  the  Lon- 
gestaffes  were  great  people.  "  For  a 
small  place,"  said  Lady  Pomona,  "  I 
think  Carbury  is  one  of  the  nicest 
in  the  county.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
extensive." 

"No,  by  Jove!"  said  Sir  Felix. 
"  You  may  say  that,  Lady  Pomona. 
It's  like  a  prison  to  me  with  that 
•  moat  round  it."  Then  he  jumped  up, 
and  joined  Marie  Melmotte  and 
Georgiana.  Georgiana,  glad  to  be 
released  for  a  time  from  performance 
of  the  treaty,  was  not  long  before  she 
left  them  together.  She  had  under- 
stood that  the  two  horses  now  in  the 


running  were  Lord  Nidderdale  and 
Sir  Felix  ;  and  though  she  would  not, 
probably,  have  done  much  to  aid  Sir 
Felix,  she  was  quite  willing  to  destroy 
Lord  Nidderdale. 

Sir  Felix  had  his  work  to  do,  and 
was  willing  to  do  it  —  as  far  as  such 
willingness  could  go  with  him.  The 
prize  was  so  great,  and  the  comfort 
of  wealth  was  so  sure,  that  even  he 
was  tempted  to  exert  himself.  It 
was  this  feeling  which  had  brought 
him  into  Suffolk,  and  induced  him  to 
travel  all  night,  across  dirty  roads,  in 
an  old  cab.  For  the  girl  herself,  he 
cared  not  the  least.  It  was  not  in 
his  power  really  to  care  for  anybody. 
He  did  not  dislike  her  much.  He 
was  not  given  to  disliking  people 
strongly,  except  at  the  moments  in 
which  they  offended  him.  He  re- 
garded her  simply  as  the  means  by 
which  a  portion  of  Mr.  Melmotte's 
wealth  might  be  conveyed  to  his  uses. 
In  regard  to  feminine  beauty  he  had 
his  own  ideas  and  his  own  inclina- 
tions. He  was  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent to  such  attraction.  But  Marie 
Melmotte,  from  that  point  of  view, 
was  nothing  to  him.  Such  pretti- 
ness  as  belonged  to  her  came  from 
the  brightness  of  her  youth,  and 
from  a  modest,  shy  demeanor  joined 
to  an  incipient  aspiration  for  the  en- 
joyment of  something  in  the  world 
which  should  be  her  own.  There 
was,  too,  arising  within  her  bosom, 
a  struggle  to  be  something  in  the 
world,  —  an  idea  that  she,  too,  could 
say  something,  and  have  thoughts  of 
.  her  own,  if  only  she  had  some  friend 
near  her  whom  she  need  not  fear. 
Though  still  shy,  she  was  always  re- 
solving that  she  would  abandon  her 
shyness,  and  already  had  thoughts  of 
her  own  as  to  the  perfectly  open  con- 
fidence which  should  exist  between 
two  lovers.  When  alone,  —  and  she 
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was  much  alone,  —  she  would  build 
castles  in  the  air,  which  were  bright 
with  art  and  love  rather  than  with 
gems  and  gold.  The  books  she  read, 
poor  though  they  generally  were,  left 
something  bright  on  her  imagination. 
She  fancied  to  herself  brilliant  con- 
versations, in  which  she  bore  a  bright 
part ;  though  in  real  life  she  had  hith- 
erto hardly  talked  to  any  one  since 
she  was  a  child.  Sir  Felix  Carbury, 
she  knew,  had  made  her  an  offer. 
She  knew,  also,  or  thought  that  she 
knew,  that  she  loved  the  man.  And 
now  she  was  with  him  alone !  Now, 
surely,  had  come  the  time  in  which 
some  one  of  her  castles  in  the  air  might 
be  found  to  be  built  of  real  materials. 

"You  know  why  I  have  come 
down  here  ?"  he  said. 

"  To  see  your  cousin." 

"No,  indeed  !  I'm  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  my  cousin,  who  is  a 
methodical,  stiff-necked  old  bachelor, 
as  cross  as  the  mischief." 

"  How  disagreeable  !  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  disagreeable.  I 
didn't  come  down  to  see  him,  I  can 
tell  you.  But,  when  I  heard  that  you 
were  going  to  be  here  with  the 
Longestaffes,  I  determined  to  come  at 
once.  I  wonder  whether  you  are 
glad  to  see  me." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Marie,  who 
could  not  at  once  find  that  brilliancy 
of  words  with  which  her  imagination 
supplied  her  readily  enough  in  her 
solitude. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  you  said 
to  me  that  evening  at  my  mother's  ?  " 

"Did  I  say  any  thing?     I  don't, 
remember  any  thing  particular." 

"Do  you  not?  Then  I  fear  you 
can't  think  very  much  of  me."  He 
paused,  as  though  he  supposed  that ' 
she  would  drop  into  his  mouth  like  a 
cherry.  "I  thought  you  told  me 
that  you  would  love  me." 


«  Did  I  ?  " 

"Did  you  not?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  said.  Per- 
haps, if  I  said  that,  I  didn't  mean  it." 

"Am  I  to  believe  that?" 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  mean  it  your- 
self." 

"  By  George,  I  did !  I  was  quite 
in  earnest.  There  never  was  a  fellow 
more  in  earnest  than  I  was.  I've 
come  down  here  on  purpose  to  say  it 
again." 

"To  say  what?" 

"  Whether  you'll  accept  me  ?  " 

"*I  don't  know  whether  you  love  me 
well  enough."  She  longed  to  be  told 
by  him  that  he  loved  her.  He  had 
no  objection  to  tell  her  so,  but,  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it,  felt  it  to 
be  a  bore.  All  that  kind  of  thing 
was  trash  and  twaddle.  He  jlesired 
her  to  accept  him ;  and  he  would 
have  wished,  were  it  possible,  that 
she  should  have  gone  to  her  father 
for  his  consent.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  big  eyes  and  heavy  jaws 
of  Mr.  Melmotte  which  he  almost 
feared.  "  Do  you  really  love  me  well 
enough  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"Of  course  I  do.  I'm  bad  at 
making  pretty  speeches,  and  all  that ; 
but  you  know  I  love  you." 

"Do  you?" 

"  By  George,  yes  !  I  always  liked 
you  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you. 
I  did,  indeed!" 

It  was  a  poor  declaration  of  love ;  but 
it  sufficed.  "  Then  I  will  love  you," 
she  said:  "I  will  with  all  my  heart." 

"There's  a  darling!" 

"  Shall  I  be  your  darling  ?     Indeed 
I  will.     I  may  call  you  Felix  now ;       • 
mayn't  I  ?  " 

"Kather." 

"  0  Felix !  I  hope  you  will  love 
me.  I  will  so  dote  upon  you !  You 
know  a  great  many  men  have  asked 
me  to  love  them." 
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"  I  suppose  so." 

"But  I  have  never,  never  cared 
for  one 'of  them  in  the  least;  not  in 
the  least." 

"  You  do  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  She  looked  up  into 
his  beautiful  face  as  she  spoke,  and 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  swimming 
with  tears.  He  thought  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  was  very  common  to 
look  at.  As  regarded  appearance 
only,  he  would  have  preferred  even 
Sophia  Lo'ngestaffe.  There  was  in- 
deed a  certain  brightness  of  truth 
which  another  man  might  have  read 
in  Marie's  mingled  smiles  and  tears ; 
but  it  was  thrown  away  altogether 
upon  him.  They  were  walking  in 
some  shrubbery,  quite  apart  from  the 
house,  where  they  were  unseen :  so, 
as  in  duty  bound,  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her.  "  0 
Felix ! "  she  said,  giving  her  face  up  to 
him :  "  no  one  ever  did  it  before." 
He  did  not  in  the  least  believe  her ; 
nor  was  the  matter  one  of  the  slight- 
est importance  to  him.  "  Say  that 
you  will  be  good  to  me,  Felix.  I 
will  be  so  good  to  you  I " 

"Of  course,  I  will  be  good  to 
you." 

"  Men  are  not  always  good  to  their 
wives.  Papa  is  often  very  cross  to 
mamma." 

"  I  suppose  he  can  be  cross  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  can.  He  does  not  often 
scold  me.  I  don't  know  what  he'll 
say  when  we  tell  him  about  this." 

"But  I  suppose  he  intends  that 
you  shall  be  married  ?  " 

"He  wanted  me  to  marry  Lord 
Nidderdale  and  Lord  Grasslough ;  but 
I  hated  them  both.  I  think  he  wants 
me  to  marry  Lord  Nidderdale  again 
now.  He  hasn't  said  so ;  but  mamma 
tells  me.  But  I  never  will,  never ! " 

"  I  hope  not,  Marie." 

"You  needn't  be  a  bit  afraid.     I 


would  not  do  it  if  they  were  to  kill 
me.  I  hate  him;  and  I  do  so  love 
you ! "  Then  she  leaned  with  all  her 
weight  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
again  into  his  beautiful  face.  "  You 
will  speak  to  papa,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Will  that  be  the  best  way  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.     How  else  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  whether  Madame 
Melmotte  ought  not "  — 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  Nothing  would  in- 
duce her.  She  is  more  afraid  of  him 
than  anybody,  —  more  afraid  of  him 
than  I  am.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man always  did  that." 

"Of  course,  I'll  do  it,"  said  Sir  Felix. 
"  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.  Why  should 
I  ?  He  and  I  are  very  good  friends, 
you  know." 

"I'm  glad  of  that." 

"  He  made  me  a  Director  of  one  of 
his  companies  the  other  day." 

"Did  IIB  ?  Perhaps  he'll  like  you 
for  a  son-in-law." 

"  There's  no  knowing,  is  there  ?  " 

"  I  hope  he  will.  I  shall  like  you 
for  papa's  son-in-law.  I  hope  it  isn't 
wrong  to  say  that.  0  Felix !  say 
that  you  love  me."  Then  she  put  her 
face  up  towards  his  again. 

"  Of  course,  I  love  you,"  he  said, 
not  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to 
kiss  her.  "  It's  no  good  speaking  to 
him  here.  I  suppose  I  had  better  go 
and  see  him  in  the  city." 

"  He  is  in  a  good  humor  now,"  said 
Marie. 

"  But  I  couldn't  get  him  alone.  It 
wouldn't  be  the  thing  to  do  down 
here." 

"Wouldn't  it?" 

"Not  in  the  country,  in  another 
person's  house.  Shall  you  tell  Ma- 
dame Melmotte  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  shall  tell  mamma ;  but  she 
won't  say  any  thing  to  him.  Mam- 
ma does  not  care  much  about  me. 
But  I'll  tell  you  all  that  another  time. 
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Of  course,  I  shall  tell  you  every  thing 
now.  I  never  yet  had  anybody  to  tell 
any  thing  to;  but  I  shall  never  be 
tire.d  of  telling  you."  Then  he  left 
her  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  escaped 
to  the  other  ladies.  Mr.  Melmotte 
was  still  sitting  in  the  summer-house ; 
and  Lor$  Alfred  was  still  with  him, 
smoking,  and  drinking  brandy,  and 
seltzer.  As  Sir  Felix  passed  in  front 
of  the  great  man,  he  told  himself  that 
it  was  much  better  that  the  interview 
should  be  postponed  till  they  were  all 
,  in  London.  Mr.  Melmotte  did  not 
look  as  though  he  were  in  a  good 
humor.  Sir  Felix  said  a  few  words 
to  Lady  Pomona  and  Madame  Mel- 
motte. Yes,  he  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  with  his 
mother  and  sister  on  the  following 
day.  He  was  aware  that  his  cousin 
was  not  coming.  He  believed  that 
his  cousin  Boger  never  did  go  any- 
where like  any  one  else.  No,  he  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Longestaffe.  He  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
to-morrow.  Then  he  escaped,  and  got 
on  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

"That's  going  to  be  the  lucky 
man,'7  said  Georgiana  to  her  mother, 
that  evening. 

"  In  what  way  lucky  ?  n 

"  He  is  going  to  get  the  heiress  and 
all  the  money.  What  a  fool  Dolly 
has  been ! " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  have  suited 
Dolly,"  said  Lady  Pomona.  "After 
all,  why  should  not  Dolly  marry  a 
lady?" 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RUBY   RUGGLES  HEARS  A  LOVE-TALE. 

Miss  EUBY  RUGGLES,  the  grand- 
daughter of  old  Daniel  Buggies  of 
Sheep's  Acre,  in  the  parish  of  Sheep- 
stone;  close  to  Bungay,  received  the 


following  letter  from  the  hands  of  the 
rural  post  letter-carrier  on  that  Sun- 
day morning :  "  A  friend  will  be  some- 
where near  Sheepstone  Birches  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock  on  Sunday 
afternoon."  There  was  not  another 
word  in  the  letter;  but  Miss  Buby 
Buggies  knew  well  from  whom  it 
came. 

Daniel  Buggies  was  a  farmer,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  considerable 
wealth,  but  who  was  not  very  well 
looked  on  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
being  somewhat  of  a  curmudgeon  and 
a  miser.  His  wife  was  dead.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  his  only  son,  whose 
wife  was  also  dead,  and  had  banished 
him  from  his  home.  His  daughters 
were  married  and  away ;  and  the  only 
member  of  his  family  who  lived  with 
him  was  his  grand-daughter  Buby. 
And  this  grand-daughter  was  a  great 
trouble  to  the  old  man.  She  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  had  been 
engaged  to  a  prosperous  young  man 
at  Bungay  in  the  meal  and  pollard 
line,  to  whom  old  Buggies  had  prom- 
ised to  give  five  hundred  pounds  on 
their  marriage.  But  Buby  had  taken 
it  into .  her  foolish  young  head  that 
she  did  not  like  meal  and  pollard  ;  and 
now  she  had  received  the  above  very 
dangerous  letter.  Though  the  writer 
had  not  dared  to  sign  his  name,  she 
knew  well  that  it  came  from  Sir 
Felix  Carbury,  the  most  beautiful  gen- 
tleman she  had  ever  set  her  eyes  upon. 
Poor  Buby  Buggies !  Living  down 
at  Sheep's  Acre,  on  the  Waveney,  she 
had  heard  both  too  much  and  too 
little  of  the  great  world  beyond  her 
ken.'  There  were,  she  thought,  many 
glorious  things  to  be  seen,  which  she 
would  never  see,  were  she,  in  these 
her  early  years,  to  become  the  wife 
of  John  Crumb,  the  dealer  in  meal 
and  pollard  at  Bungay.  Therefore 
she  was  full  of  a  wild  joy  —  half  joy, 
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half  fear  —  when  she  got  her  letter; 
and  therefore,  punctually  at  four 
o'clock  on  that  Sunday,  she  was  en- 
sconced among  the  Sheepstone  Birches, 
so  that  she  might  see  without  much 
danger  of  being  seen.  Poor  Ruby 
Ruggles !  who  was  left  to  be  so  much 
mistress  of  herself  at  the  time  of  her 
life  in  which  she  most  required  the 
kindness  of  a  controlling  hand. 

Mr.  Ruggles  held  his  land,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  on  what  is  called  a 
bishop's  lease ;  Sheep's  Acre  Farm 
being  a  part  of  the  property  which 
did  belong  to  the  bishopric  of  Elm- 
ham,  and  which  was  still  set  apart 
for  its  sustentation ;  but  he  also  held 
a  small  extent  of  outlying  meadow 
which  belonged  to  the  Carbury  estate ; 
so  that  he  was  one  of  the  tenants 
of  Roger  Carbury.  Those  Sheep- 
stone  Birches,  at  which  Felix  made 
his  appointment,  belonged  to  Roger. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  feel- 
ing between  the  two  cousins  was 
kinder  than  that  which  now  existed, 
Felix  had  ridden  over  with  the 
landlord  to  call  on  the  old  man, 
and  had  then  first  seen  Ruby,  and 
had  heard  from  Roger  something  of 
Ruby's  history  up  to  that  date.  It 
had  then  been  just  made  known  that 
she  was  to  marry  John  Crumb.  Since 
that  time,  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  between  the  men  respecting 
the  girl.  Mr.  Carbury  had  heard  with 
sorrow  that  the  marriage  was  either 
postponed  or  abandoned ;  but  his  grow- 
ing dislike  to  the  baronet  had  made 
it  very  improbable  that  there  should 
be  any  conversation  between  them  on 
the  subject.  Sir  Felix,  however,  had 
probably  heard  more  of  Ruby  Rug- 
gles  than  her  grandfather's  landlord. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  condition  of 

mind  more  difficult  for  the  ordinarily 

.well-instructed   inhabitant  of  a  city 

to  realize  than  that  of  such  a  girl  as 


Ruby  Ruggles.  The  rural  day-labor- 
er and  his  wife  live  on  a  level  surface 
which  is  comparatively  open  to  the 
eye.  Their  aspirations  —  whether  for 
good  or  evil;  whether  for  food  and 
drink,  to  be  honestly  earned  for  them- 
selves and  children,  or  for  drink  first, 
to  be  come  by  either  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly—  are,  if  looked  at  at  all, 
fairly  visible.  And,  with  the  men  of 
the  Ruggles  class,  one  can  generally 
find  out  what  they  would  be  at,  and 
in  what  direction  their  minds  are  at 
work.  But  the  Ruggles  woman  — 
especially  the  Ruggles  young  woman 
—  is  better  educated,  has  higher  as- 
pirations and  a  brighter  imagination, 
and  is  infinitely  more  cunning,  than 
the  man.  If  she  be  good-looking,  and 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  want, 
her  thoughts  soar  into  a  world  which 
is  as  unknown  to  her  as  heaven  is  to 
us,  and  in  regard  to  which  her  long- 
ings are  apt  to  be  infinitely  stronger 
than  are  ours  for  heaven.  Her  edu- 
cation has  been  much  better  than  that 
of  the  man.  She  can  read;  whereas 
he  can  only  spell  words  from  a  book. 
She  can  write  a  letter,  after  her  fash- 
ion ;  whereas  he  can  barely  spell  words 
out  on  a  paper.  Her  tongue  is  more 
glib,  and  her  intellect  sharper ;  but 
her  ignorance  as  to  the  reality  of 
things  is  much  more  gross  than  his. 
By  such  contact  as  he  has  with  men 
in  markets,  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns  he  frequents,  and  even  in  the 
fields,  he  learns  something  uncon- 
sciously of  the  relative  condition  of 
his  countrymen ;  and,  as  to  that 
which  he  does  not  learn,  his  imagina- 
tion is  obtuse.  But  the  woman  builds 
castles  in  the  air,  and  wonders  and 
longs.  To  the  young  farmer,  the 
squire's  daughter  is  a  superior  being 
very  much  out  of  his  way.  Ti  the 
farmer's  daughter,  the  young  squire  is 
an  Apollo,  whom  to  look  at  is  a  plea$£ 
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ure,  by  whom  to  be  looked  at  is  a 
.delight.  The  danger,  for  the  most 
part,  is  soon  over.  The  girl  marries 
after  her  kind ;  and  then  husband  and 
children  put  the  matter  at  rest  for- 
ever. 

A  mind  more  absolutely  unin- 
structed  than  that  of  Ruby  Ruggles 
as  to  the  world  beyond  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 
But  her  thoughts  were  as  wide  as 
they  were  vague,  and  as  active  as 
they  were  erroneous.  Why  should 
she,  with  all  her  prettiness,  and  all 
her  cleverness,  with  all  her  fortune 
to  boot,  marry  that  dustiest  of  all 
men,  John  Crumb,  before  she  had 
seen  something  of  the  beauties  of 
the  things  of  which  she  had  read  in 
the  books  which  came  in  her  way? 
John  Crumb  was  not  bad-tooking. 
He  was  a  sturdy,  honest  fellow  too ; 
slow  of  speech,  but  sure  of  his  points 
when  he  had  got  them  within  his 
grip ;  fond  of  his  beer,  but  not  often 
drunk ;  and  the  very  soul  of  industry 
at  his  work.  But,  though  she  had 
known  him  all  her  life,  she  had  never 
known  him  otherwise  than  dusty. 
The  meal  had  so  gotten  within  his 
hair  and  skin  and  raiment,  that  it 
never  came  out  altogether,  even  on 
Sundays.  His  normal  complexion 
was  a  healthy  pallor,  through  which, 
indeed,  some  records  of  hidden  ruddi- 
ness would  make  themselves  visible, 
but  which  was  so  judiciously  assimi- 
lated to  his  hat  and  coat  and  waistcoat, 
that  he  was  more  like  a  stout  ghost 
than  a  healthy  young  man.  Never- 
theless, it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
could  thrash  any  man  in  Bungay, 
and  carry  two  hundred  weight  of  flour 
upon  his  back.  And  Ruby  also  knew 
this  of  him,  that  he  worshipped  the 
verjl  ground  on  which  she  trod. 

But,  alas!  she  thought  there  might 
"be  something  better  than  such  wor- 


ship ;  and  therefore,  when  Felix  Car- 
bury  came  in  her  way  with  his  beau- 
tiful oval  face,  and  his  rich  brown 
color,  and  his  bright  hair,  and  lovely 
mustache,  she  was  lost  in  a  feeling 
which  she  mistook  for  love ;  and  when 
he  sneaked  over  to  her  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  she  thought  more  of  his 
listless  praise  than  ever  she  had 
thought  of  John  Crumb's  honest 
promises.  But,  though  she  was  an 
utter  fool,  she  was  not  a  fool  without 
a  principle.  She  was  miserably  igno- 
rant; but  she  did  understand  that 
there  was  a  degradation  which  it  be- 
hooved her  to  avoid.  She  thought,  as 
the  moths  seem  to  think,  that  she 
might  fly  into  the  flame,  and  not  burn 
her  wings.  After  her  fashion,  she 
was  pretty;  with  long,  glossy  ring- 
lets, which  those  about  the  farm  on 
week-days  would  see  confined  in  curl- 
papers, and  large,  round,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  clear,  dark  complexion,  in  which 
the  blood  showed  itself  plainly  be- 
neath the  soft  brown  skin.  She  was 
strong  and  healthy  and  tall,  and  had 
a  will  of  her  own,  which  gave  infinite 
trouble  to  old  Daniel  Ruggles,  her 
grandfather. 

Felix  Carbury  took  himself  two 
miles  out  of  his  way  in  order  that  he 
might  return  by  Sheepstone  Birches, 
which  was  a  little  copse  distant  not 
above  half  a  mile  from  Sheep's  Acre 
farmhouse.  A  narrow  angle  of  the 
little  wood  came  up  to  the  road,  by 
which  there  was  a  gate  leading  into  a 
grass-meadow,  which  Sir  Felix  had 
remembered  when  he  made  his  ap- 
pointment. The  road  was  no  more 
than  a  country  lane,  unfrequented  at 
all  times,  and  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
serted on  Sundays.  He  approached 
the  gate  in  a  walk,  and  then  stood 
a  while  looking  into  the  wood.  He 
had  not  stood  long  before  he  saw  the 
girl's  bonnet  beneath  a  tree  standing 
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just  outside  the  wood,  in  the  meadow, 
but  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch.  Think- 
ing for  a  moment  what  he  would  do 
about  his  horse,  he  rode  him  into  the 
field,  and  then,  dismounting,  fastened 
him  to  a  rail  which  ran  down  the  side 
of  the  copse;  then  he  sauntered  on 
till  he  stood  looking  down  upon  Euby 
Buggies  as  she  sat  beneath  the  tree. 
"  I  like  your  impudence,"  she  said, 
"  in  calling  yourself  a  friend." 
"Ain't  I  a  friend,  Euby  ?  » 
"  A.  pretty  sort  of  friend  you ! 
When  you  was  going  away,  you  was 
to  be  back  at  Carbury  in  a  fortnight ; 
and  that  is  —  oh,  ever  so  long  ago 
now ! " 

"But  I  wrote  to  you,  Euby." 
"  What's  letters  ?     And  the  post- 
man to   know  all  as   in  'em  for  any 
thing    anybody   knows,   and    grand- 
father to  be  almost  sure  to  see  'em. 
I  don't  call  letters  no  good  at  all,  and 
I  beg  you  won't  write  'em  any  more." 
"Did  he  see  them?" 
"  No  thanks  to  you  if  he  didn't.    I 
don't  know  why  you  are  come  here, 
Sir  Felix ;  nor  yet  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  come  and  meet  you.    It's  all 
just  folly  like." 

"  Because  I  love  you,  that's  why  I 
come ;  eh,  Euby  ?  Anjd  you  have 
come  because  you  love  me ;  eh,  Euby: 
is  not  that  about  it?"  Then  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  beside 
her,  and  got  his  arm.  round  her  waist. 
It  would  boot  little  to  tell  here  all 
that  they  said  to  each  other.  The 
happiness  of  Euby  Euggles,  for  that 
half-hour,  was  no  doubt  complete* 
She  had  her  London  lover  beside  her; 
and  though  in  every  word  he  spoke 
there  was  a  tone  of  contempt,  still  he 
talked  of  love,  and  made  her  prom- 
ises, and  told  her  that  she  was  pretty. 
He  probably  did  not  enjoy  it  much : 
he  cared  very  little  about  her,  and 
carried  on  the  litiison  simply  because 


it  was  the  proper  sort  of  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  do.  He  had  begun  to 
think  that  the  odor  of  patchouly  was 
unpleasant,  and  that  the  flies  were 
troublesome,  and  the  ground  hard,  be- 
fore the  half-hour  was  over.  She  felt 
that  she  could  be  content  to  sit  there 
forever,  and  to  listen  to  him.  This 
was  a  realization  of  those  delights  of 
life  of  which  she  had  read  in  the 
thrice-thumbed  old  novels  which  she 
had  gotten  from  the  little  circulating- 
library  at  Bun  gay. 

But  what  wap  to  come  next  ?  She 
had  not  dared  to  ask  him  to  marry 
her,  had  not  dared  to  say  those 
very  words  ;  and  he  had  not  dared  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  mistress.  There 
was  an  animal  courage  about  her,  and 
an  amount  of  strength  also,  and  a  fire 
in  her  eye,  of  which  he  had  learned 
to  be  aware.  Before  the  half-hour 
was  over,  I  think  that  he  wished  him- 
self away ;  but,  when  he  did  go,  he 
made  a  promise  to  see  her  again  on 
the  Tuesday  morning.  Her  father 
would  be  at  Harlestone  Market ;  and 
she  would  meet  him  at  about  noon  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kitchen-garden  be- 
longing to  the  farm.  As  he  made  the 
,promise,  he  resolved  that  heA would 
not  keep  it.  He  would  write  to  her 
again,  and  bid  her  come  to  him  in 
London,  and  would  send  her  money 
for  the  journey. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  his  wedded 
wife,"  said  Euby  to  herself  as  she 
crept  away  down  from  the  road,  — • 
away,  also,  from  her  own  home;  so 
that,  on  her  return,  her  presence 
should  not  be  associated  with  that  of 
the  young  man,  should  any  one  chance 
to  see  the  young  man  on  the  road. 
"I'll  never  be  nothing,  unless  I'm 
that,"  she  said  to  herself.  Then  she 
allowed  her  mind  to  lose  itself  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  difference  between 
John  Crumb  and  Sir  Felix  Carbury. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

HETTA  CARBURY  HEARS  A  LOVE- 
TALE. 

"  I  HAVE  half  a  mind  to  go  back 
to-morrow  morning,"  Felix  said  to  his 
mother  that  Sunday  evening  after  din- 
ner. At  that  moment  Roger  was 
walking  round  the  garden  by  himself; 
and  Henrietta  was  in  her  own  room. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  Felix !  You 
are  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Longe- 
staffes  !  " 

lt  You  could  make  any  excuse  you 
like  about  that." 

"  It  would  be  the  most  uncourteous 
thing  in  the  world.  The  Longestaffes, 
you  know,  are  the  leading  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  No  one 
knows  what  may  happen.  If  you 
should  ever  be  living  at  Carbury,  how 
sad  it  would  be  that  you  should  have 
quarrelled  with  them." 

"You  forget,  mother,  that  Dolly 
Longestaffe  is  about  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  That  does  not  justify  you  in  be- 
ing uncivil  to  the  father  and  mother. 
And  you  should  remember  what  you 
came%ere  for." 

" What  did' I  come  for?" 

"  That  you  might  see  Marie  Mel- 
motte  more  at  your  ease  than  you  can 
in  their  London  house." 

"That's  all  settled,"  said  Sir  Felix 
in  the  most  indifferent  tone  that  he 
could  assume. 

"Settled?" 

"  As  far  as  the  girl  is  concerned.  I 
can't  very  well  go  to  the  old  fellow 
for  his  consent  down  here." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Felix,  that 
Marie  Melmotte  has  accepted  you  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  that  before." 

"  My  dear  Felix  !  Oh,  my  boy  !  " 
In  her  joy,  the  mother  took  her  un- 
willing pon  in  her  arms,  and  caressed 


him.  Here  was  the  first  step  taken, 
not  only  to- success,  but  to  such  mag- 
nificent splendor  as  should  make  her 
son  to  be  envied  by  all  young  men, 
and  herself  to  be  envied  by  all  moth- 
ers in  England.  "  No,  you  didn't  tell 
me  before.  But  I  am  so  happy !  Is 
she  really  fond  of  you?  I  don't  won- 
der that  any  girl  should  be  fond  of 
you." 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  about  that ; 
but  I  think  she  means  to  stick  to  it." 
"  If  she  is  firm,  of  course  her  father 
will  give  way  at  last :  fathers  always 
do  give  way  when  the  girl  is  firm. 
Why  should  he  oppose  it  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know  that  he  will." 
"You  are  a  man  of  rank,  with  a 
title  of  your  own.  I  suppose  what  he 
wants  is  a  gentleman  for  his  girl.  I 
don't  see  why  he  should  not  be  per- 
fectly satisfied.  With  all  his  enor- 
mous wealth,  a  thousand  a  year,  or 
so,  can't  make  any  difference.  And 
then  he  made  you  one  of  the  Direct- 
ors at  his  Board.  O  Felix !  it  is  al- 
most too  good  to  be  true." 

"  I  ain't  quite  sure  that  I  care  very 
much  about  being  married,  you  know." 
"  0  Felix !  pray  don't  say  that. 
Why  shouldn't  you  like  being  mar- 
ried? She*  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and 
we  shall  all  be  so  fond  of  her !  Don't 
let  any  feeling  of  that  kind  come 
over  you:  pray  don't.  You  will  be 
able  to  do  just  what  you  please  when 
once  the  question  of  her  money  is 
settled.  Of  course,  you  can  hunt  as 
often  as  you  like,  and  you  can  have  a 
house  in  any  part  of  London  you 
please.  You  must  understand  by 
this  time  how  very  disagreeable  it  is 
to  have  to  get  on  without  an  estab- 
lished income. " 

"  I  quite  understand  that." 
"  If  this  were  once  done,  you  would 
never  have  any  more  trouble  of  that 
kind.      There    would   be     plenty   of 
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money  for  every  thing  as  long  as  you 
live.  It  would  be  complete  success. 
I  don't  kn5w  how  to  say  enough  to 
you,  or  to  tell  you  how  dearly  I  love 
you,  or  to  make  you  understand  how 
well  I  think  you  have  done  it  all." 
Then  she  caressed  him  again,  and 
was  almost  beside  herself  in  an  ago- 
ny of  mingled  anxiety  and  joy.  If, 
after  all,  her  beautiful  boy,  who  had 
lately  been  her  disgrace  and  her 
great  trouble,  because  of  his  poverty, 
should  shine  forth  to  the  world  as  a 
baronet  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  how  glorious  would  it  be ! 
She  must  have  known,  she  did 
know,  how  poor,  how  selfish,  a 
creature  he  was ;  but  her  gratfcca- 
tion  at  the  prospect  of  his  splendor 
obliterated  the  sorrow  with  which  the 
vileness  of  his  character  sometimes 
oppressed  her.  Were  he  to  win  this 
girl  with  all  her  father's  money,  nei- 
ther she  nor  his  sister  would  be  the 
better  for  it,  except  in  this,  that  the 
burden  of  maintaining  him  would  be 
taken  from  her  shoulders.  But  his 
magnificence  would  be  established. 
He  was  her  son  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
his  fortune  and  splendor  was  suffi- 
cient to  elate  her  into  a  very  heaven 
of  beautiful  dreams.  "  But,  Felix," 
she  continued,  "  you  really  must  stay, 
and  go  to  the  Longestaffes'  to-mor- 
row. It  will  only  be  one  day.  And 
now  were  you  to  run  away  "  ~ 

"  Bun  away !  What  nonsense  you 
talk ! " 

"  If  you  were  to  start  back  to  Lon- 
don at  once,  I  mean,  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  her,  and  the  very  thing  to 
set  Melmotte  against  you.  You 
should  lay  yourself  out  to  please 
him  :  indeed,  you  should." 

"  Oly  bother !  "  said  Sir  Felix. 
But  nevertheless  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  remain.  The 
matter  was  important,  even  to  him ; 


and  he  consented  to  endure  the  al- 
most unendurable  nuisance  of  spend- 
ing another  day  at  the  Manor  House. 
Lady  Carbury,  almost  lost  in  delight, 
did.  not  know  where  to  turn  for  sym- 
pathy. If  her  cousin  were  not  so 
stiff,  so  pig-headed,  so  wonderfully 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
he  would  have  at  any  rate  consented 
to  rejoice  with  her.  Though  he 
might  not  like  Felix,  who,  as  his 
mother  admitted  to  herself,  had  been 
rude  to  her  cousin,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  the  family. 
But,  as  it  was,  she  did  not  dare  to 
tell  t  him :  he  would  have  received 
her  tidings  with  silent  scorn.  And 
even  Henrietta  would  not  be  enthu- 
siastic. She  felt,  that,  though  she 
would  have  delighted  to  expatiate  on 
this  great  triumph,  she  must  be  silent 
at  present.  It  should  now  be  her 
great  effort  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
Mr.  Melmotte  at  the  dinner-party  at 
Caversham. 

During  the  whole  of  that  evening, 
Roger  Carbury  hardly  spoke  to  his 
Cousin  Hetta.  There  was  not. much 
conversation  between  them  till  quite 
late ;  when  Father  Barham  came  in 
for  supper.  He  had  been  over  at 
Bungay,  among  his  people  there,  and 
had  walked  back,  taking  Carbury  on 
the  way.  "  What  did  you  think  of 
our  bishop  ?  "  Roger  asked  him, 
rather  imprudently. 

"  Not  much  of  him  as  a  bishop.  I 
don't  doubt  that  he  makes  a  very  nice 
lord,  and  that  he  does  more  good 
among  his  neighbors  than  an  average 
lord.  But  you  don't  put  power  or 
responsibility  into  the  hands  of  any 
one  sufficient  to  make  him  a  bishop." 

"Nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  would  be  guided  by  him  in 
any  matter  of  clerical  conduct  which 
might  come  before  him." 

"Because  they  know  that  he  has 
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no  strong  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  desire  to  domi- 
nate theirs.  Take  any  of  your  bish- 
ops that  has  an  opinion,  —  if  there  he 
one  left,  —  and  see  how  far  your 
clergy  consent  to  his  teaching!" 
Roger  turned  round,  and  took  up  his 
hook.  He  was  already  becoming 
tired  of  his  pet  priest.  He  himself 
always  abstained  from  saying  a  word 
derogatory  to  his  new  friend's  reli- 
gion in  the  man's  hearing ;  but  his 
new  friend  did  not  by  any  means 
return  the  compliment.  Perhaps,  also, 
Roger  felt,  that,  were  he  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  an  argument,  he 
might  be  worsted  in  the  combat,  as, 
in  such  combats,  success  is  won  by 
practised  skill  rather  than  by  truth. 
Henrietta  was  also  reading ;  and 
Felix  was  smoking  elsewhere,  won- 
dering whether  the  hours  would  ever 
wear  themselves  away  in  that  castle 
of  dulness,  in  which  no  cards  were  to 
be  seen,  and  where,  except  at  meal- 
times, there  was  nothing  to  drink. 
But  Lady  Carbury  was  quite  willing 
to  allow  the  priest  to  teach  her  that 
all  appliances  for  the  dissemination 
of  religion  outside  his  own  church 
must  be  nought. 

"  I  suppose  our  bishops  are  sincere 
in  their  beliefs,"  she  said  with  her 
sweetest  smile. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so.  I  have  no 
possible  reason  to  doubt  it  as  to  the 
two  or  three  whom  I  have  seen, 
nor,  indeed,  as  to  all  the  rest  whom  I 
have  not  seen." 

"  They  are  so  much  respected  every- 
where as  good  and  pious  men !  " 

"I  do  not  doubt  it.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  respect  as  a  good 
income.  But  they  may  be  excellent 
men  without  being  excellent  bishops. 
I  find  no  fault  with  them,  but  much 
with  the  system  by  which  they  are 
controlled.  Is  it  probable  that  a 


man  should  be  fitted  to  select  guides 
for  other  men's  souls  because  he  has 
succeeded,  by  infinite  lalbor  in  his 
vocation,  in  becoming  the  leader  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no !  "  said  Lady  Cafbury, 
who  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  nature  of  the  question  put  to  her. 

"  And,  when  you've  got  your  bish- 
op, is  it  likely  that  a  man  should  be 
able  to  do  his  duty  in  that  capacity, 
who  has  no  power  of  his  own  to  de- 
cide whether  a  clergyman  under  him 
is  or  is  not  fit  for  his  duty  ?  " 

"Hardly,  indeed." 

"  The  English  people,  or  some  of 
the*, — that  some  being  the  richest, 
and,  at  present,  the  most  powerful,  — 
like  to  play  at  having  a  Church,  though 
there  is  not  sufficient  faith  in  them  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  a  Church." 

"  Do  you  think  men  should  be  con- 
trolled by  clergymen,  Mr.  Barham  ?  " 

,"  In  matters  of  faith  I  do ;  and  so, 
I  suppose,  do  you :  at  least,  you  make 
that  profession.  You  declare  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  submit  yourself  to  your 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters." 

"  That  I  thought  was  for  children," 
said  Lady  Carbury.  "  The  clergy- 
man, in  the  catechism,  says,  '  My  good 
child.'" 

"It  is  what  you  were  taught  as  a 
child,  before  you  had  made  profession 
of  your  faith  to  a  bishop,  in  order  that 
j^ou  might  know  your  duty  when  you 
had  ceased  to  be  a  child.  I  quite 
agree,  however,  that  the  matter,  as 
viewed  by  your  Church,  is  childish 
altogether,  and  intended  only  for 
children.  As  a  rule,  adults  with  you 
want  no  religion." 

,  "I  am  afraid  that  is  true  of  a  great 
many." 

"  It  is  marvellous  to  me,  that,  when 
a  man  thinks  of  it,  he  should  not  be 
driven  by  very  fear  to  the  comforts  of 
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a  safer  faith,  —  unless,  indeed,  he  enjoy 
the  security  of  absolute  infidelity." 

"That  is  worse  than,  any  thing," 
•said  Lady  Carbury  with  a  sigh  and  a 
thudder. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  worse  than 
a  belief  which  is  no  belief,"  said  the 
priest  with  energy;  "than  a  creed 
which  sits  so  easily  on  a  man  that  he 
does  not  even  know  what  it  contains, 
and  never  asks  himself  as  he  repeats 
it,  whether  it  be  to  him  credible  or 
incredible." 

"  That  is  very  bad,"  said  Lady  Car- 
bury. 

"  We're  getting  too  deep,  I  think," 
said  Roger,  putting  down  the  book 
which  he  had  in  vain  been  trying  to 
read. 

"  I  think  it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  a 
little  serious  conversation  on  Sunday 
evening,"  said  Lady  Carbury.  The 
priest  drew  himself  back  into  his 
chair,  and  smiled.  He  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  understand  that  Lady 
Carbury  had  been  talking  nonsense, 
and  clever  enough  also  to  be  aware 
of  the  cause  of  Roger's  uneasiness. 
But  Lady  Carbury  might  be  all  the 
easier  converted  because  she  under- 
stood nothing,  and  was  fond  of  ambi- 
tious talking ;  and  Roger  Carbury 
might,  possibly,  be  forced  into  convic- 
tion" by  the  very  feeling,  which,  at 
present,  made  him  unwilling  to  hear 
arguments. 

"I  don't  like  hearing  my  Church 
ill  spoken  of,"  said  Roger. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  me  if  I  thought 
ill  of  it,  and  spoke  well  of  it,"  said  . 
the  priest. 

"And,  therefore,  the  less  said,  the 
sooner  mended,"  said  Roger,  rising 
from  his  chair.  Upon  this,  Father 
Barham  took  his  departure,  and 
walked  away  to  Beccles.  It  might 
be  that  he  had  sowed  some  seed.  It 
might  be  that  he  had,  at  any  rate, 


ploughed  some  ground.  Even  the 
attempt  to  plough  the  ground  was  a 
good  work  which  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  following  morning  was  the 
time  on  which  Roger  had  fixecf  for 
repeating  his  suit  to  Henrietta.  He 
had  determined  that  it  should  be  so, 
and,  though  the  words  had  been  al- 
most on  his  tongue  during  that  Sun- 
day afternoon,  he  had  repressed  them, 
because  he  would  do  as  he  determined. 
He  was  conscious,  almost  painfully 
conscious,  of  a  certain  increase  of 
tenderness  in  his  cousin's  manner 
towards  him.  All  that  pride  of  inde- 
pendence which  had  amounted  almost 
to  roughness  when  she  was  in.  Lon- 
don seemed  to  have  left  her.  When 
he  greeted  her  morning  and  night, 
she  looked  softly  into  his  face.  She 
cherished  the  flowers  which  he  gave 
her.  He  could  perceive,  that,  if  he 
expressed  the  slightest  wish  in  any 
matter  about  the  house,  she  would 
attend  to  it.  There  had  been  a  word 
said  about  punctuality,  and  she  had 
become  punctual  as  the  hand  of  the 
clock.  There  was  not  a  glance  of  her 
eye,  nor  a  turn  of  her  hand,  that  he 
did  not  watch,  and  calculate  its  effect 
as  regarded  himself.  But,  because  she 
was  tender  to  him  and  observant,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  allow  himself  to 
believe  that  her  heart  was  growing 
into  love  for  him.  He  thought  that 
he  understood  the  working  of  her 
mind.  She  could  see  how  great  was 
his  disgust  at  her  brother's  doings, 
how  fretted  he  was  by  her  mother's 
conduct.  Her  grace  and  sweetness 
and  sense  took  part  with  him  against 
those  who  were  nearer  to  herself;  and 
therefore,  in  pity,  she  was  kind  to  him. 
It  was  thus  he  read  it ;  and  he  read 
it  almost  with  exact  accuracy.  , 

"  Hetta,"  '  he  said   after  breakfast, 
"  come  out  into  the  garden  a  while." 
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"Aremot  you  going  to  the  men? " 
"  Not  yet,  at  any  rate.  I  do ' not 
always  go  to  the  men,  as  yon  call  it." 
She  put  on  her  hat,  and  tripped  out 
with  him,  knowing  well  that  she  had 
been*  summoned  to  hear  the  old  story. 
She  had  been  sure,  as  soon  as  she 
found  the  white  rose  in  her  room,  that 
the  old  story  would  be  repeated  again 
before  she  left  Carbury ;  and,  up  to 
this  time,  she  had  hardly  made  up  her 
mind  whafcpnswer  she  would  give  to 
to  it.  That  she  could  not  take  his 
offer,  she  thought  she  did  know.  She 
knew  well  that  she  loved  the  other 
man.  That  other  man  had  never 
asked  her  for  her  love ;  but  she  thought 
that  she  knew  that  he  desired  it.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  there  had  in  truth 
grown  up  in  her  bosom  a  feeling  of 
tenderness  towards  her  cousin,  so 
strong  that  it  almost  tempted  her  to 
declare  to  herself  that  he  ought  to 
have  what  he  wanted,  simply  because 
he  wanted  it.  He  was  so  good,  so 
•noble,  so  generous,  so  devoted,  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  be  justified  in  refusing  him.  And 
she  had  gone  entirely  over  to  his  side 
in  regard  to  the  Melmottes.  Her 
mother  had  talked  to  her  of  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Melmotte's  money  till  her  very 
heart  had  been  sickened.  There  was 
nothing  noble  there;  but,  as  con- 
trasted with  that,  Roger's  conduct 
and  bearing  were  those  of  ^  fine  gen- 
tleman, who  knew  neither  fear  nor 
shame.  Should  such  a  one  be  doomed 
to  pine  forever  because  a  girl  could 
not  love  him  ?  —  a  man  born  to  be 
loved,  if  nobility  and  tenderness  and 
truth  were  lovely. 

"  Hetta,"  he  said,  "  put  your  arm 
here."  She  gave  him  her  arm.  "I 
was  a  little  annoyed  last  night  by 
..that  priest.  I  want  to  be  civil  to 
him,  and  now  he  is  always  turning 
against  me." 


"  He  doesn't  do  any  harm,  I  sup- 

"He  does  do  harm  if  he  teaches 
you  and  me  to  think  lightly  of  those 
things  which  we  have  been  brought 
up  to  revere."  So,  thought  Henri- 
etta, it  isn't  about  love  this  time :  it's 
only  about  the  Church.  "  He  ought 
not  to  say  things  before  my  guests  as 
to  our  way  of  believing,  which  I 
wouldn't  under  any  circumstances  say 
as  to  his.  I  didn't  quite  like  your 
hearing  it." 

"I  don't  think  he'll  do  me  any 
harm.  I'm  not  at  all  that  way  given. 
I  suppose  they  all  do  it.  It's  their 
business." 

"  Poor  fellow !  I  brought  him 
here  just  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
pity  that  a  man  born  and  bred  like 
a  gentleman  should  never  see  the 
inside  of  a  comfortable  house." 

"I  liked  him;  only  I  didn't  like 
his  saying  stupid  things  about  the 
bishop." 

"And  I  like  him."  Then  there 
was  a  pause.  "I  suppose  your 
brother  does  not  talk  to  you  much 
about  his  own  affairs." 

"  His  own  affairs,  Roger  ?  Do  you 
mean  money  ?  He  never  says  a  word 
to  me  about  money." 

"I  meant  about  the  Melmottes." 

"  No ;  not  to  me.  Felix  hardly 
ever  speaks  to  me  about  any  thing." 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  has  ac- 
cepted him." 

"I  think  she  very  nearly  did  ac- 
cept him  in  London." 

"I  can't  quite  sympathize  with 
your  mother  in  all  her  feelings  about 
this  marriage,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  I  recognize,  as  she  does,  the 
necessity  of  money." 

"Felix  is  so  disposed  to  be  extrav- 
agant." 

"Well,  yes.  But  I  was  going  to 
say,  that,  though  I  cannot  bring  my- 
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self  to  say  any  thing  to  encourage 
her  about  this  heiress,  I  quite  recog- 
nize her  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
interests." 

"Mamma  thinks  more  of  him 
than  of  any  thing,"  said  Hetta,  not 
in  the  least  intending  to  accuse  her 
mother  of  indifference  to  herself. 

"  I  know  it ;  ami,  though  I  hap- 
pen to  think  myself  that  h^r  other 
child  would  hetter  repay  her  devo- 
tion," —  this  he  said,  looking  up  to 
Hetta,  and  smiling,  —  "I  quite  feel 
how  good  a  mothe*r  she  is  to  Felix. 
You  know,  when  she  first  came  the 
other  day,  we  almost  had  a  quarrel." 

"  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
unpleasant." 

"  And  then  Felix  coming  after  his 
time  put  me  out.  I  am  getting  old 
and  cross,  or  I  should  not  mind  such 
things." 

"  I  think  you  are  so  good,  and  so 
kind ! "  As  she  said  this,  she  leaned 
upon  his  arm  almost  as  though  she 
meant  to  tell  him  that  she  loved  him. 

"  I  have  heen  angry  with  myself," 
he  said,  "and  so  I  am  making  you 
my  father-confessor.  Open  confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul  sometimes ; 
and  I  think  that  you  would  under- 
stand me  better  than  your  mother." 

"I  do  understand  you,  but  don't 
think  there  is  any  fault  to  confess." 

"You  will  not  exact  any  pen- 
ance?" She  only  looked,  at  him, 
and  smiled.  "I  am  going  to  put  a 
penance  on  myself  all  the  same.  I 
can't  congratulate  your  brother  on 
his  wooing  over  at  Caversham,  as  I 
know  nothing  about  it ;  but  I  will 
express  some  civil  wish  to  him  about 
things  in  general." 

"  Will  that  be  a  penance  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  look  into  my  mind, 
you'd  find  that  it  would.  I'm  full 
of  fretful  anger  against  him  for 
half  a  dozen  little  frivolous  things. 


Didn't  he  throw  his  cigar  on  the 
path  ?  Didn't  he  lie  in  bed  on  Sun- 
day, instead  of  going  to  church  ?" 

"But  then  he  was  travelling  all 
the  Saturday  night." 

"Whose  fault  was  that?  But 
don't  you  see  it  is  the  triviality  of 
the  offence  which  makes  the  penance 
necessary.  Had  he  knocked  me  over 
the  head  with  a  pickaxe,  or  burned 
the  house  down,  I  should  have  had 
a  right  to  be  angry :  but  I  was  angry 
because  he  wanted  a  horse  on  Sun- 
day ;  and  therefore  I  must  do  pen- 
ance." 

There  was  nothing  of  love  in  all 
this.  Hetta,  however,  did  not  wish 
him  to  talk  of  love.  He  was  certain- 
ly now  treating  her  as  a  friend,  —  as 
a  most  intimate  friend.  If  he  would 
only  do  tha't  without  making  love  to 
her,  how  happy  could  she  be !  But 
his  determination  still  held  good. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  altering  his  tone 
altogether,  "  I  must  speak  about 
myself."  Immediately  the  weight 
of  her  hand  upon  his  arm  was  les- 
sened. Thereupon,  he  put  his  left 
hand  round,  and  pressed  her  arm  to 
his.  "No,"  he  said,  "do  not  make 
any  change  towards  me  while  I  speak 
to  you.  Whatever  comes  of  it,  we 
shall  at  any  rate  be  cousins  and 
friends." 

"  Always  friends ! "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  always  friends.  And  now 
listen  to  me ;  for  I  have  much  to  say. 
I  will  not  tell  you  again  that  I  love 
you.  You  know  it,  or  else  you  must 
think  me  the  vainest  and  falsest  of 
men.  It  is  not  only  that  I  love  you ; 
but  I  am  so  accustomed  to  concern 
myself  with  one  thing  only,  so  con- 
strained by  the  habits  and  nature  of 
my  life  to  confine  myself  to  single 
interests,  that  I  cannot,  as  it  were, 
escape  from  my  love.  I  am  thinking 
of  it  always,  often  despising  myself 
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because  I  think  of  it  so  much.  For, 
after  all,  let  a  woman  be  ever  so 
good, —  and  you  to  me  are  all  that 
is  good,  —  a  man  should  not  allow 
his  love  to  dominate  his  intellect." 
"Oh,  no!" 

"  I  do.  I  calculate  my  chances 
within  my  own  bosom,  almost  as  a 
man  might  calculate  his  chances  of 
heaven.  I  should  like  you  to  know 
me  just  as  I  am,  — the  weak  and  the 
strong  together.  I  would  not  win 
you  by  a  lie,  if  I  could.  I  think  of 
you  more  than  I  ought  to  do.  I 
am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  you  are 
the  only  possible  mistress  of  this 
house  during  my  tenure  of  it.  If  I 
am  ever  to  live  as  other  men  do,  and 
to  care  about  the  things  which  other 
men  care  for,  it  must  be  as  your  hus- 
band." 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  say  that." 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right 
to  say  it,  and  a  right  to  expect  that 
you  should  believe  me.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife  if  you  do 
not  love  me.  Not  that  I  should  fear 
aught  for  myself,  but  that  you  should 
not  be  pressed  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  yourself,  because  I  am  your  friend 
and  cousin.  But  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  you  might  come  to  love  me 
—  unless  your  heart  be  absolutely 
given  away  elsewhere." 

"What  am  I  to  say?" 

"  We  each  of  us  know  of  what  the 
other  is  thinking.  If  Paul  Montague 
has  robbed,  me  of  my  love  "  — 

"Mr.  Montague  has  never  said  a 
word." 

"  If  he  had,  I  think  he  would  have 
wronged  me.  He  met  you  in  my 
house,  and  I  think  must  have  known 
what  my  feelings  were  towards  you." 

"But  he  never  has." 

"We  have  been  like  brothers  to- 
gether, one  brother  being  very  much 
older  than  the  other,  indeed ;  or  like 


father  and  son.      I  think  he   should 
place  his  hopes  elsewhere." 

"  What  am  I  to  say  ?  If  he  have 
such  hope,  he  has  not  told  me.  I 
think  it  almost  cruel  that  a  girl 
should  be  asked  in  that  way." 

"Hetta,  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
cruel  to  you.  Of  ^purse,  I  know  the 
way  of  the  world  m  such  matters.  I 
have  no*  right  to  ask  you  about  Paul 
Montague,  no  right  to  expect  an 
answer.  But  it  is  all  the  world  to 
me.  You  can  understand  that  I 
should  think  you  might  learn  to  love 
even  me,  if  you  loved  no  one  else." 
The  tone  of  his  voice  was  manly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  full  of  entreaty. 
His  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  her,  were 
bright  with  love  and  anxiety.  She 
not  only  believed  him  as  to  the  tale 
which  he  now  told  her ;  but  she'  be- 
lieved in  him  altogether.  She  knew 
that  he  was  a  staff  on  which  a  woman 
might  safely  lean,  trusting  to  it  for 
comfort  and  protection  in  life.  In 
that  moment  she  all  but  yielded  to 
him.  Had  he  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  then,  I  think  she 
would  have  yielded.  She  did  all  but 
love  him.  She  so  regarded  him,  that, 
had  it  been  some  other  woman  that 
he  craved,  she  would  have  used  every 
art  she  knew  to  have  backed  his  suit, 
and  would  have  been  ready  to  swear 
that  any  woman  was  a  fool  who  re- 
fused him.  She  almost  hated  her- 
self because  she  was  unkind  to  one 
who  so  thoroughly  deserved  kind- 
ness. As  it  was,  she  made  him  no 
answer,  but  continued  to  walk  be- 
side him  trembling.  "I  thought  I 
would  tell  it  you  all,  because  I  wish 
you  to  know  exactly  the  state  of  my 
mind.  I  would  show  you,  if  I  could, 
all  my  heart  and  all  my  thoughts 
about  yourself,  as  in  a  glass  case. 
Do  not  coy  your  love  for  me,  if  you 
can  feel  it.  When  you  know,  dear, 
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that  a  man's  heart  is  set  upon  a 
woman  as  mine  is  set  on  you,  so  that 
it  is  for  you  to  make  his  /  life  bright 
or  dark,  for  you  to  open  or  to  shut 
the  gates  of  his  earthly  paradise,  I 
think  you  will  l?e  ahove  keeping  him 
in  darkness  for  the  sake  of  a  girlish 
scruple." 

"0  Roger!" 

"  If  ever  there  should  come  a  time 
in  which  you  can  say  it  truly,  remem- 
ber my  truth  to  you,  and  say  it  bold- 
ly. I,  at  least,  shall  never  change. 
Of  course,  if  you  love  another  man, 
and  give  yourself  to  him,  it  will  be 
all  over.  Tell  me  that  boldly  also. 
I  have  said  it  all  now.  God  bless 
you,  my  own  heart's  darling  !  I  hope, 
—  I  hope  I  may  be  strong  enough 
through  it  all  to  think  more  of  your 
happiness  than  of  my  own."  Then 
he  parted  from  her  abruptly,  taking 
his  way  over  one  of  the  bridges,  and 
leaving  her  to  find  her  way  into  the 
house  alone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LADY    POMONA'S    DINNER-PARTY. 

ROGER  CARBURY'S  half-formed 
plan  of  keeping  Henrietta  at  home 
while  Lady  Carbury  and  Sir  Felix 
went  to  dine  at  Caversham  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  was  to  be  carried  out 
only  in  the  event  of  Hetta's  yielding 
to  his  prayer.  But  he  had,  in  fact, 
not  made  a  prayer ;  and  Hetta  had 
certainly  yielded  nothing.  When 
the  evening  came,  Lady  Carbury 
started  with  her  son  and  daughter; 
and  Roger  was  left  alone.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life  he  was  used 
to  solitude.  During  the  greater  part 
,of  the  year,  he  would  eat  and  drink 
and  live  without  companionship  j  so 
that  there  was,  to  him,  nothing  pecu- 
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liarly  sad  in  this  desertion.  But  on 
the  present  occasion  he  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  dwelling  on  the 
loneliness  of  his  lot  in  life.  These 
cousins  of  his,*  who  were  his  guests, 
cared  nothing  for  him.  Lady  Car- 
bury  had  come  to  his  house  simply 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  her;  Sir 
Felix  did  not  pretend  to  treat  him 
with  even  ordinary  courtesy;  and 
Hetta  herself,  though  she  was  soft  to 
him,  and  gracious,  was  soft  and 
gracious  through  pity  rather  than 
love.  On  this  day  he  had,  in  truth, 
asked  her  for  nothing ;  but  he  had 
almost  brought  himself  to  think  that 
she  might  give  all  that  he  wanted 
without  asking.  And  yet,  when  he 
told  her  of  the  greatness  of  his  love, 
and  of  its  endurance,  she  was  simply 
silent.  When  the  carriage  taking 
them  to  dinner  went  away  down  the 
road,  he  sat  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  in  front  of  the  house,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet,  and 
telling  himself  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  in  life. 

If  ever  one  man  had  been  good  to 
another,  he  had  been  good  to  Paul 
Montague ;  and  now  Paul  Montague 
was  robbing  him  of  every  thing  he 
valued  in  the  world.  His  thoughts 
were  not  logical,  nor  was  his  mind 
exact.  The  more  he  considered  it, 
the  stronger  was  his  inward  condem- 
nation of  his  friend.  He  had  never 
mentioned  to  any  one  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  Montague.  In 
speaking  of  him  to  Hetta,  he  had 
alluded  only  to  the  affection  which 
had  existed  between  them.  But  he 
felt,  that,  because  of  those  services, 
his  friend  Montague  had  owed  it  to 
him  not  to  fall  in  love  with  the  girl 
he  loved;  and  he  thought  that  if, 
unfortunately,  this  had  happened  un- 
awares, Montague  should  have  retired 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  truth.  He 
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could  not  bring  himself  to  forgive  his 
friend,  even  though  Hetta  had  as- 
sured him  that  his  friend  had  never 
spoken  to  her  of  love.  He  was  sore 
all  over;  and  it  was  Paul  Montague 
who  made  him  sore.  Had  there  been 
no  such  man  at  Carbury  when  Hetta 
came  there,  Hetta  might  now  have 
been  mistress  of  the  house.  He  sat 
there  till  the  servant  came  to  tell  him 
that  his  dinner  was  on  the  table; 
then  he  crept  in  and  ate,  so  that 
the  man  might  not  see  his  sorrow; 
and  after  dinner  he  sat  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  seeming  to  read.  But 
he  read  not  a  word;  for  his  mind 
was  fixed  altogether  on  his  cousin 
Hetta.  "What  a  poor  creature  a 
man  is,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  who  is 
not  sufficiently  his  own  master  to  get 
over  a  feeling  like  this  ! " 

At  Caversham  there  was  a  very 
grand  party,  — as  grand  almost  as  a 
dinner-party  can  be  in  the  country. 
There  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Loddon,  and  Lady  Jane  Pewet,  from 
Loddon  Park,  and  the  bishop  and  his 
wife,  and  the  Hepworths.  These,  with 
theCarburys,  and  the  parson's  family, 
and  the  people  staying  in  the  house, 
made  twenty-four  at  the  dinner-table. 
As  there  were  fourteen  ladies,  and 
only  ten  men,  the  banquet  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  very  well  ar- 
ranged. But  those  things  cannot  be 
done  in  the  country  with  the  exact- 
ness which  the  appliances  of  London 
make  easy;  and  then  the  Longe- 
staffes,  though  they  were  decidedly 
people  of  fashion,  were  not  famous 
for  their  excellence  in  arranging  such 
matters.  If  aught,  however,  was 
lacking  in  exactness,  it  was  made  up 
in  grandeur.  There  were  three  pow- 
dered footmen,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  country  Lady  Pomona  alone  was 
served  after  this  fashion ;  and  there 
was  a  very  heavy  butler,  whose  ap- 


pearance of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
give  eclat  to  a  family.  The  grand 
saloon,  in  which  nobody  ever  lived, 
was  thrown  open;  and  sofas  and 
chairs  on  which  nobody  ever  sat 
were  uncovered.  It  was  not  above 
once  in  the  year  that  this  kind  of 
thing  was  done  at  Caversham ;  but, 
when  it  was  done,  nothing  was  spared 
which  could  contribute  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  fete.  Lady  Pomona 
and  her  two  tall  daughters  standing 
up  to  receive  the  little  Countess  of 
Loddon  and  Lady  Jane  Pewet  (who 
was  the  image  of  her  mother  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale),  while 
Madame  Melmotte  and  Marie  stood 
behind,  as  though  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, was  a  sight  to  see.  Then  the 
Carburys  came;  and  then  Mrs.  Yeld 
with  the  bishop.  The  grand  room 
was  soon  fairly  full ;  but  nobody  had 
a  word  to  say.  The  bishop  was  gen- 
erally a  man  of  much  conversation; 
and  Lady  Loddon,  if  she  were  well 
pleased  with  her  listeners,  could  talk 
by  the  hour  without  ceasing.  But  on 
this  occasion  nobody  could  utter  a 
word.  Lord  Loddon  pottered  about, 
making  a  feeble  attempt,  in  which  he 
was  seconded  by  no  one.  Lord  Alfred 
stood  stock-still,  stroking  his  gray 
mustache  with  his  hand.  That 
much  greater  man,  Augustus  Mel- 
motte, put  his  thumbs  into  the 
armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  was  im- 
passible. The  bishop  saw  at  a  glance 
the  hopelessness  of  the  occasion, 
and  made  no  attempt.  The  master 
of  the  house  shook  hands  with  each 
guest  as  he  entered,  and  then  devoted 
his  mind  to  expectation  of  the 
next  comer.  Lady  Pomona  and  her 
two  daughters  were  grand  and  hand- 
some, but  weary  and  dumb.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty,  Madame 
Melmotte  had  been  entertained  civil- 
ly for  four  entire  days.  It  could  not 
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be  expected  that  the  ladies  of  Cavers- 
ham  should  come  forth  unwearied 
after  such  a  struggle. 

When  dinner  was  announced, 
Felix  was  allowed  to  take  in  Marie 
Melmotte.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Caversham  ladies  did 
execute  their  part  of  the  treaty. 
They  were  led  to  suppose  that  this 
arrangement  would  be  desirable  to 
,  the  Melmottes ;  and  they  made  it. 
The  great  Augustus  himself  went  in 
with  Lady  Carbury,  much  to  her  sat- 
isfaction. She,  also,  had  been  dumb 
in  the  drawing-room;  but  now,  if 
ever,  it  would  be  her  duty  to  exert 
herself.  "I  hope  you  like  Suffolk," 
she  said. 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you.  Oh, 
yes  !  very  nice  place  for  a  little  fresh 
air." 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it,  Mr.  Melmotte. 
When  the  summer  comes,  one  does 
long  so  to  see  the  flowers ! " 

"  We  have  better  flowers  in  our 
balconies  than  any  I  see  down  here," 
said  Mr.  Melmotte. 

"  No  doubt ;  because  you  can  com- 
mand the  floral  tribute  of  the  world 
at  large.  What  is  there  that  money 
will  not  do  ?  It  can  turn  a  London 
street  into  a  bovver  of  roses,  and  give 
you  grottos  in  Grosvenor  Square." 

"It's  a  very  nice  place,  is  London." 

"  If  you  have  got  plenty  of  money, 
Mr.  Melmotte." 

"  And,  if  you  have  not,  it's  the  best 
place  I  know  to  get  it.  Do  you  live 
in  London,  ma'am  ?  "  He  had  quite 
forgotten  Lady  Carbury,  even  if  he 
had  seen  her  at  his  house,  and,  with 
the  dulness  of  hearing  common  to 
men,  had  not  picked  up  her  name 
when  told  to  take  her  out  to  dinner. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  live  in  London.  I 
have  had  .the  honor  of  being  enter- 
tained by  you  there."  This  she  said 
with  her  sweetest  smile. 


"  Oh,  indeed !  So  many  do  come, 
that  I  don't  always  just  remember." 

"How  should  you,  with  all  the 
world  flocking  round  you?  I  am 
Lady  Carbury,  the  mother  of  Sir 
Felix  Carbury,  whom  I  think  you 
will  remember." 

"  Yes,  I  know  Sir  Felix.  He's  sit- 
ting there  next  to  my  daughter." 

"  Happy  fellow  !  " 

"I  don't. know  much  about  that. 
Young  men  don't  get  their  happiness 
in  that  way  now.  They've  got  other 
things  to  think  of." 

"  He  thinks  so  much  of  his  busi- 
ness!" 

"Oh!  I  didn't  know,"  said  Mr. 
Melmotte. 

"  He  sits  at  the  same  Board  with 
you,  I  think,  Mr.  Melmotte." 

"Oh,  that's  his  business!"  said 
Mr.  Melmotte  with  a  grim  smile. 

Lady  Carbury  was  very  clever  as 
to  many  things,  and  was  not  ill  in- 
formed on  matters  in  general  that 
were  going  on  around  her ;  but  she  did 
not  know  much  about  the  city,  arid 
was  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  the 
duties  of  those  Directors,  of  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  she  saw  the  names 
in  a  catalogue.  "  I  trust  that  he  is 
diligent  there,"  she  said,  "and  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  great  privilege 
which  he  enjoys  in  having  the  advan- 
tage of  your  counsel  and  guidance." 

"  He  don't  trouble  me  much,  ma'am, 
and  I  don't  trouble  him  much." 
After  this,  Lady  Carbury  said  no 
more  as  to  her  son's  position  in  the 
city.  She  endeavored  to  open  various 
other  subjects  of  conversation  ;  but 
she  found  Mr.  Melmotte  to  be  heavy 
on  her  hands.  After  a  while,  she  had 
to  abandon  him  in  despair,  and  give 
herself  up  to  raptures  in  favor  of 
Protestantism,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Caversham  parson,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  her,  and  who  had  been 
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worked  to  enthusiasm  by  some  men- 
tion of  Father  Barbara's  name. 

Opposite  to  her,  or  nearly  so,  sat 
Sir  Felix  and  his  love.  "  I  have  told 
mamma,"  Marie  had  whispered,  as 
she  walked  in  to  dinner  with  him. 
She  was  now  full  of  the  idea  so  com- 
mon to  girls  who  are  engaged,  —  and 
as  natural  as  it  is  common,  —  that 
she  might  tell  every  thing  to  her 
lover. 

"Did  she  say  any  thing?"  he 
asked.  Then  Marie  had  to  take  her 
place  and  arrange  her  dress,  before  she 
could  reply  to  him.  "  As  to  her,  I 
suppose  it  does  not  matter  what  she 
says,  does  it  ?  " 

"  She  said  a  great  deal.  She  thinks 
that  papa  will  think  you  are  not  rich 
enough.  Hush!  Talk  about  some- 
thing else,  or  people  will  hear."  So 
much  she  had  been  able  to  say  dur- 
ing the  bustle. 

Felix  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  talk 
about  his  love,  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject very  willingly.  "  Have  you  been 
riding  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No :  I  don't<  think  there  are  horses 
here,  —  not  for  visitors,  that  is.  How 
did  you  get  home?  Did  you  have 
any  adventures  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  said  Felix,  reme in- 
hering Ruby  Buggies.  "I  just  rode 
.home  quietly.  I  go  to  town  to-mor- 
row." 

"  And  we  go  on  Wednesday. 
Mind  you  come  and  see  us  before 
•long."  This  she  said,  bringing  her 
voice  down  to  a  whisper. 

'"  Of  course,  I  shall.  I  suppose  I'd 
better  go  to  your  father  in  the  city. 
Does  he  go  every  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  every  day.  He's  back 
always  about  seven.  Sometimes  he's 
good-natured  enough  when  he  comes 
back ;  but  sometimes  he's  very  cross. 
He's  best  just  after  dinner.  But  it's 
so  hard  to  get  to  him  then !  Lord 


Alfred  is  almost  always  there;  and 
then  other  people  come,  and  they  play 
cards.  I  think  the  city  will  be  best." 

"  You'll  stick  to  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!  indeed  I  will.  Now 
that  I've  once  said  it,  nothing  will 
ever  turn  me*  I  think  papa  knows 
that."  Felix  looked  at  her  as  she 
said  this,  and  thought  that  he  saw 
more  in  her  countenance  than  he  had 
ever  read  there  before.  Perhaps  she, 
would  consent  to  run  away  with  him ; 
and  if  so,  being  the  only  child,  she 
would  certainly,  almost  certainly, 
be  forgiven.  But  if  he  were  to  run 
away  with  her,  and  marry  her,  and 
then  find  that  she  were  not  forgiven, 
and  that  Melmotte  allowed  her  to 
starve  without  a  shilling  of  fortune, 
where  would  he  be  then  ?  Looking 
at  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  con- 
sidering, among  other  things,  the 
trouble  and  the  expense  of  such  a 
measure,  he  thought  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  run  away  with  her. 

After  dinner,  he  hardly  spoke  to 
her;  indeed,  the  room  itself — the 
same  big  room  in  which  they  had 
been  assembled  before  the  feast  — 
seemed  to  be  ill  adapted  for  conver- 
sation. Again  nobody  talked  to  any- 
body; and  the  minutes  went  very 
heavily,  till  at  last  the  carriages  were 
there  to  take  them  all  home.  "  They 
arranged  that  you  should  sit  next  to 
her,"  said  Lady  Carbury  to  her  son 
as  they  were  in  the  carriage. 

"Oh  !  I  suppose  that  came  natural- 
ly,—  one  young  man  and  one  young 
woman,  you,.know." 

"  Those  things  are  always  arranged ; 
and  they  would  not  have  done  it, 
unless  they  had  thought  that  it  would 
please  Mr.  Melmotte.  0  Felix  I  if 
you  can  bring  it  about." 

"  I  shall  if  I  can,  mother :  you 
needn't  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

"No,  I  won't.     You  cannot  won- 
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der  that  I  should  be  anxious.  You  you ! "  she  said  again,  as  they  were 
behaved  beautifully  to  her  at  dinner,  parting  for  the  night.  "  I  shall  be 
I  was  so  happy  to  see  you  together  !  the  happiest  and  the  proudest  mother 
Good-night,  Felix,  and  God  bless  in  England  if  this  comes  about." 

[To  be  continued.] 


HENHY  W.   LONGFELLOW. 

•  BY   PAUL   H.    HAYNE. 

OF  darkness  born,  in  darkness  fade  our  lives : 
And  few  of  all  these  mortal  lives,  complete, 
May  place  at  last  their  offerings  at  God's  feet, 
With  "  Lo,  thy  gifts  redoubled  1 " 

Strong  the  gyves 

Of  sin  or  fate;  and  'gainst  our  purpose  strives, 
Even  at  its  noblest,  some  strong  power  of  ill. 
Yet  once  in  centuries  Heaven's  elect  there  are, 
Who,  fronting  life  and  doom  with  godlike  will, 
Toil  but  to  conquer;  from  fair  height  to  height 
Rising  forever,  till  that  height  be  won, 
Whence  they  shine  on  us,  splendid  as  the  sun, 
Stainless  and  perfect  as  the  evening  star ! 

Yea,  such  thy  life,  thy  victory,  thy  calm  light 
Of  exaltation,  0  benignant  soul ! 
O'er  whose  broad  forehead,  cast  in  antique  mould, 
The  mystical  tides  of  stormy  seasons  rolled 
Have  left  their  mark  in  furrows  sown  with  thought 
And  the  grave  lore  of  ages.     Thou  hast  wrought 
With  aim  unwavering,  with  consummate  skill 
Of  matchless  mastery,  and  high-tempered  might; 
Truth  thy  sure  guide,  and  spotless  fame  thy  goal. 

And  now  thou  stand'st,  the  wings  of  labor  furled, 

Like  some  lone  eagle  of  the  mountain  rocks, 

Thine  eyes  turned  heavenward,  thy  white,  reverend  locks 

Worn  halo-wise  about  thy  sovereign  brow : 

Thus  stand'st  thou,  scarcely  knowing  that  all  men  bow 

Before  thee ;  that  alike  through  palace  halls 

And  humble  cottage  homes  thy  music  calls 

True  hearts  to  fervent  prayer  or  tender  praise  j; 

That  evermore  thy  pure,  beneficent  lays 

Shall  sweetly  ring,  re-echoed  round  the  world. 
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THE  LIQUOE  TEADE  TWO  HUNDEED  YEAES  AGO. 

BY   HENRY   A.    MILES. 


THE  first  trade  of  Boston  was  with 
the  wine  countries.  These,  being 
Eoman  Catholic,  wanted  fish ;  and,  in 
order  to  ship  wines  in  return,  they 
needed  casks,  staves,  and  hoops.  Such 
articles  Boston  could  best  supply.  In 
about  ten  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  its  ships  began  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Malaga, 
carrying  out  fish  and  staves,  and 
bringing  back  wine  in  great  quanti- 
ties. 

The  subject  may  admit  a  grouping 
of  some  curious  facts. 

No  inconsiderable  history  of  it  may 
be  picked  out  from  the  Colony  Eec- 
ords,  which  have  been  made  so  acces- 
sible and  readable  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurt- 
lefF.  Intimations  of  the  early  extent 
of  the  wine-trade  are  perpetually  oc- 
curring. A  law  was  passed,  Sept. 
27,  1642,  appointing  "gagers  of 
caskes,"  who  should  affix  their  official 
mark,  by  which  it  sbould  be  known 
that  they  were  of  the  standard  Lon- 
don measure.  Four  years  later,  the 
records  of  the  Court  read  as  follows: 
"  Whereas  information  hath  come  to 
this  court  from  divers  forrain  ports  of 
the  insufficiency  of  our  pipe-staves, 
in  regard  especially  of  worm  holes, 
whereby  the  commodity  is  likely  to  be 
prohibited  in  these  parts,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  country  .  .  .  the 
select  men  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  of  all  towns  where  pipe- 
staves  used  to  be  shipped,  shall  ap- 
point two  men  of  each  town  to  be 
viewers  of  pipe-staves  .  .  .  sworn 
diligently  and  faithfully  to  view  all 
such  pipe-staves  as  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  any  parts  of  Spain  or  Port- 
ingall,  or  within  either  of  their  do- 


minions, to  be  used  for  making  of 
tyte  caske,  with  power  to  throw  aside 
all  such  as  are  not  merchantable  and 
sufficient  for  that  use  .  .  .  this  order 
to  be  set  up  in  some  public  place  in 
both  the  said  towns,  viz. :  the  meet- 
ing-house dore,  ancl  at  some  post  at  the 
most  usual  wharfe."  . 

Such  an  immense  market  was  now 
opened  for  fish,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  husband  and  quicken  the 
supply.  Accordingly  all  persons  were 
forbidden  to  use  any  cod  or  bass  fish 
as  manure ;  and  all  fishermen  were 
excused  from  trainings,  and  their  es- 
tates exempted  from  taxation. 

The  importation  of  wines  became 
enormous.  In  1642  ten  ships  sailed 
from  Boston,  four  of  which  had  re- 
cently been  here  built,  all  laden  with 
fish  and  pipe-staves ;  and  in  due  time 
they  returned  with  cargoes  of  wine. 
For  many  years  following,  this  busi- 
ness increased ;  and  wines  "  were  made 
very  plentiful  and  cheap."  The  best 
claret  wines  had  been  sold  for  four- 
pence  a  gallon. 

The  historian  Hubbard  says,  "  Too 
much  indulgence  in  that  kind  opened 
a  door  of  encouragement  to  wine- 
merchants,  who  have  since  filled  the 
country  with  that  commodity,  to  the 
overflowing  of  luxury  and  other  evils: 
whereas,  had  there  been  a  greater  im- 
post laid  thereon,  it  might  have  turned 
the  stream  of  traffic  into  another 
channel.  Too  much  oil  extinguishes 
the  light  it  should  maintain.  When 
this  commodity  began  to  abound  in 
New  England,  it  might  have  been 
truly  said,  as  of  old  in  the  times  of 
Constantino,  Hodie  venenum  effusum 
est  in  ecclcsiam.  Once  New  England 
coroplained  for  want  of  traffic;  but 
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now  it  may  be  said,  Filia,  devoravit 
matrem" 

The  imposts,  Hubbard  thinks,  were 
not  great  enough  in  amount :  at  least 
they  were  sufficient  in  number.  The 
Court  attempted  to  get  three  distinct 
duties  on  all  imported  wines.  The  first 
was  on  their  arrival  in  the  country. 
By  a  law  passed  May  14,  1645,  it  was 
ordered,  "  that  all  wines  which  shall 
be  brought  into  the  colony  in  any  ship 
or  other  vessel,  either  of  our  own  or  of 
strangers,  —  whether  English,  Dutch, 
or  others, — shall  pay,  by  way  of  custom 
or  imposition,  the  four  and  twentieth 
part  of  the  true  value  of  all  such  wines 
so  brought,  and  here  landed  to  be  sold, 
to  be  rated  according  to  the  price  cur- 
rent among  merchants  here."  Three 
years  later,  specific  duties  were  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  this  ad  valorem 
impost. 

The  second  tax  was  payable  when 
the  retailer  purchased  his  supply. 
He  was  required  to  pay  for  every,  butt 
of  wine  "the  twentieth  part  of  the 
value  of  such  wine,  to  be  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  current  price  among 
merchants  of  Boston." 

The  third  tax  was  in  the  form  of  a 
license  for  retailing.  In  each  town, 
men  were  licensed,  in  some  cases  first 
chosen  by  the  town  and  then  appoint- 
ed by  the  court,  "  to  draw  wine  within 
this  jurisdiction ;"  and  each  retailer 
was  to  pay  to  the  receiving  officer 
appointed  by  the  Court  the  sum  of 
"twenty  shillings  for  every  "butt  of 
sack  drawn,  or  begun  to  be  drawn,  by 
him,  and  so,  proportionably,  for  every 
greater  or  lesser  vessel ;  and  for  every 
hogshead  of  French  wines,  or  other 
wines,  five  shillings,  and  so,  proportion- 
ably,  for  every  greater  or  lesser  vessel ;" 
every  drawer  of  wine  to  be  put  upon 
his  oath  for  the  truth  of  the  certified 
return. 

As  to  the  practical  working  or  oie»e 


laws,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt.  There 
were  too  many  loopholes  of  escape,  a 
too  divided  responsibility,  and  a  want 
of  some  watchful  power  to  enforce 
these  enactments.  In  a  short  time 
they  had  to  be  amended.  It  is  worth 
our  while  to  look  at  some  of  the  eva- 
sions practised,  and  to  see  how  early 
the  Yankee  began  to  display  a  crafty 
ingenuity. 

The  importer  was  to  pay  a  duty  if 
he  brought  wines  here  "to  be  sold."' 
But  suppose  he  did  not  bring  them 
here  for  sale :  what  if  he  put  them  in 
store,  and  afterwards  altered  his  mind, 
and  supplied  the  tables  of  a  few 
friends  ?  That  gap  had  to  be  stopped 
by  a  law,  that  no  merchant  or  cooper 
shall  sell  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cask 
to  any  one  except  a  duly  licensed 
retailer. 

Suppose  the  importer  rolls  his  wine 
into  his  cellar  by  night,  or  brings  it 
up  the  harbor  secretly  by  lighters,  and 
lets  no  one  know  what  he  has  got  ? 
That  gap  must  be  stopped  by  a  law 
passed  May  6,  1646,  giving  power  to 
officers  to  enter  all  houses  and  cellars 
"in  which  they  know,  or  suspect, 
any  wine  to  be  "  on  which  the  impost 
has  not  been  paid,  and  "  to  seize,  dis- 
train e,  and  take  possession  of,  the  same, 
so  as  it  may  be  forthcoming  to  the 
country's  use."  And  all  constables 
and  other  officers  are  required  to  aid 
them  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Suppose  the  importer  makes  a 
false  return  of  what  he  has  got  in  his 
cellar ;  or  suppose  bystanders  refuse 
assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  law  ? 
These  gaps  must  be  stopped  by  a  law 
passed  May  10,  1648,  that,  before 
landing  his  wines,  the  importer  shall 
make  entry  of  the  number  of  pipes 
and  hogsheads  with  the  collecting 
officers,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  the 
whole.  And  the  collecting  officer,  in 
lurcmg  open  all  cellars,  vessels,  and 
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stores  where  he  knows  or  suspects 
illegal  wines  to  be,  may  call  upon  all 
smiths,  carters,  owners  of  boats,  por- 
ters, or  others  to  help;  who  shall  pay 
ten  shillings  for  refusing. 

Such  were  some  of  the  evasions  of 
the  importer.  Now  for  the  retailer. 
He  was  to  pay  twenty  shillings  for 
every  butt  drawn,  or  begun  to  be 
drawn.  In  his  brisk  business  what 
officers  could  keep,  count  of  all  his 
butts,  and  know  whether  his  return 
was  correct  ?  That  loophole  had  to 
be  closed  by  a  law,  that  all  licensed 
retailers  shall  pay  "fifteen  pounds  a- 
peice  for  the  yeare." 

Suppose  he  did  not  call  himself  a 
retailer,  nor  his  house  or  shop  a  place 
of  public  sale  of  liquors ;  what  if  he 
said  the  wines  were  not  his,  they  be- 
longed to  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  and 
he  only  let  various  persons  come  with- 
out charge  into  his  house,  or  on  board 
his  vessel,  where  they  were  free  to 
drink,  or  not  ?  This  loophole  must  be 
stopped  by  a  law  forbidding  "  Any 
merchant,  cooper,  owner,  or  keeper  of 
wines,  or  other  persons  that  hath  the 
government  of  them,  to  suffer  any 
person,  or  persons,  to  drink  to  excess 
or  drunkenness  in  their  wine-cellars, 
ships,  or  other  places  where  wines  do 
lie,  on  pain  to  forfeit,  for  each  person 
drinking  to  excess  or  drunkenness, 
ten  shillings." 

We  need  not  pursue  this  subject. 
Let  our  modern  legislators  take 
courage.  Their  fathers,  also,  had  to 
be  perpetually  mending  the  license- 
laws.  After  all  amendments,  those 
laws  .would  not  execute  themselves ; 
and  it  was  no  pleasant  office  to  any 
one  to  enforce  them.  So  the  Court, 
May  22,  1646,  agreed  to  abate  one- 
half  of  the  customs  on  wine,  provided 
the  importers  "  do,  bona  fide,  make  a 
true  entry  of  all  the  wines  they  have 
landed ;  "thus  expressing  the  convic- 


tion that  one-half  at  least  was  smug- 
gled. Soon  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
better  plan  still  for  the  General  Court 
to  get  rid  of  this  whole  business,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  have  a  strong  personal  interest 
in  seeing  the  customs  paid. 

Accordingly  the  collection  of  the 
impost  was  farmed  out.  A  law  passed 
Oct.  27,  1648,  is  worth  quoting  with 
its  preamble :  "  Forasmuch  as  we  find 
upon  experience  some  inconveniences 
that  arise  in  getting  in  and  gathering 
up  the  customs  of  wine,  as  it  hath  hith- 
erto been  carried  on,  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  avoyde  giving  offence  as 
much  as  may  be,  the  Corte,  upon  some 
debate,  hath  agreed,  that,  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  that  is  to  be 
given  by  Major  Sedgwick  and  Mr. 
Kussell,  the  custom  of  wines  shall  be 
confirmed  to  them,  and  power  given 
unto  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  same ; 
which  said  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  shall  be  paid  to  the 
captain  and  garrison  at  the  Castle  as  a 
part  of  that  which  the  country  is  en- 
gaged to  pay  unto  them.  This  they  are 
to  have  for  the  term  of  four  years." 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  farming  of 
customs  was  given  to  Capt.  William 
Hathhorne,  he  agreeing  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

Meanwhile  what  were  the  habits 
of  the  colonists  ?  Most  of  the  dozen 
laws  and  amendments  above  cited  had 
long  and  dolorous  preambles,  which 
describe  the  .existing  state  of  things. 
Thus  in  1646  one  preamble  reads: 
"Forasmuch  as  drunkenness  is  a  vice 
to  be  abhorred  of  all  nations,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  hold  out  and  pro- 
fess the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,"  &c. 
Four  years  later,  another  preamble 
reads :  "  Whereas  it  is  found  by  ex-  '-• 
perience  that  a  great  quantity  of  wine 
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is:spent,  and  much  thereof  abused  to 
excess  of  drinking,  and  unto  drunken- 
ness itself,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hoalsome  laws  provided  and  published 
for  the  preventing  thereof,  which 
tendeth  much  to  the  dishonor  of  God, 
the  discredit  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
shame  of  the  country,  and  much  offen- 
cive  to  all  godly  men  among  ourselves, 
and  such  as  are  in  confederation  with 
us,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  if  not 
speedily  prevented  it  will  bring  some 
stroak  of  God's  heavy  haud  upon  us," 
&c. 

The  temptation  to  excess  could 
hardly  be  greater.  Wine  was  almost 
as  free  as  water.  In  1645  the  General 
Court  made  a  record  of  provisions  for 
a  supply  of  two  hundred  soldiers. 
The  list  is  curious,  and  will  remind 
one  of  the  bill  found  in  FalstafFs 
pocket,  for  "  one  half-pennyworth  of 
breacl  and  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack." 
To  the  soldiers  there  were  supplied,  — 
peas,  three  hogsheads  ;  beef,  six  hogs- 
heads ;  fish,  ten  quintals ;  oil,  ten  gal- 
lons ;  vinegar,  one  hogshead ;  beer,  one 
tun;  butter,  six  firkins;  wine,  at  your 
pleasure. 

In  this  same  year,  1645,  the  General 
Court  deemed  it  necessary  to  protect 
laborers  whose  employers  compelled 
them  to  receive  their  wages  in  wine ; 
that  being  an  article  which  was  a 
drug  in  the  market.  The  law  that 
was  passed  read's  as  follows  :  "  Where- 
as it  is  found  by  too  common  and  sad 
experience  in  all  parts  of  the  colony, 
that  the  forcing  of  laborers  and  other 
workmen  to  take  wine  in  pay  for 
their  labor  is  a  great  nurs*ery  or  prep- 
aration to  drunkenness  and  unlaw- 
ful tippling,  occasioning  the  private 
meetings  of  profane  persons,  whereby 
youth  is  drawn  aside  to  lewdness,  the 
good  creature  of  God  notoriously 
abused,  the  hearts  of  good  people 
much  saddened,  the  profession  of  .re- 


ligion scandalized,  and  the  Lord 
greatly  dishonored:  ...  no  laborer 
or  workman  whatsoever  shall  be  forcd 
or  pressed  to  take  wine  in  pay  for  his 
labor." 

It  will  be  observed  how  respectfully 
the  Court  speaks  of  wine  as  "  the  good 
creature  of  God."  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  two  years  later, 
namely,  in  1647,  when  the  ministers 
and  elders  met  in  a  squad  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  following  vote  was  passed  : 
"  The  Corte  thinke  it  convenient  that 
order  be  given  to  the  auditor  to  send 
twelve  gallons  of  sack,  and  six  gallons 
of  white  wine,  as  a  small  testimony  of 
the  Corte's  respect,  to  the  reverend 
assembly  at  Cambridge."  The  Court 
very  well  knew  both  what,  according 
to  the  view  of  the  times,  would  be 
the  best  testimony  of  respect,  and  the 
preference  of  the  reverend  clergy  for 
the  stronger  wine ;  of  which  a  double 
quantity  was  sent. 

The  action  of  the  Court  in  regard  to 
allowing  the  Indians  to  drink  wine 
presents  a  memorable  illustration  of 
what  was  doubtless  called  "  godly " 
cunning  and  thrift.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  passion  for  stimulating  drinks 
the  native  tribes  evinced.  It  had 
been  the  care  of  the  colony  govern- 
ment from  the  first  to  prohibit  a  sale 
to  the  Indians ;  and  early  and  strin- 
gent laws  to  this  effect  had  been  pass- 
ed. But  now  wines  are  so  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  sales  to  the  Indians 
will  open  a  large  market,  what  shall 
the  Court  do  ? 

This  is  what  it  did,  Nov.  3,  1644. 
"  The  Court,  apprehending  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  any 
lawful  comfort  which  God  alloweth  to 
all  men  by  the  use  of  wine,  do  order 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  such  as 
are  or  shall  be  allowed  license  to  retail 
wines,  to  sell  also  to  the  Indians  so 
much  as  may  be  fit  for  their  needful 
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use  and  refreshing;"  which  is,  of 
course,  a  very  precisely  defined  limit. 
The  old  restriction  was  in  a  few  years 
restored  ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  the 
primitive  habits'  were  brought  back. 

The  perplexing  and  unceasing 
troubles  connected  with  tippling- 
houses  give  us  some  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  evasions 
practised  show  from  whom  modern 
liquor-venders  are  descended.  It 
must  be  some  satisfaction  to  see  that 
those  of  the  present  generation  do 
not  disgrace  their  ancestors.  What 
are  tippling-hquses  ?  How  much  may 
a  man  drink  before  he  must  be  al- 
lowed no  more  ?  How  long  may  one 
stay  at  a  tippling-house  before  he 
can  be  prosecuted?  Laws  had  to 
answer  all  these  questions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  it  all  clearly  defined  in 
the  Colony  enactments,  that  no  one 
must  tipple  longer  than  half  an  hour, 
or  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  at  a 
time ;  meaning,  probably,  without  the 
intervention  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
at  least.  And  when,  finally,  a  tip- 
pling-house was  to  be  prosecuted  in 
case  a  man  was  seen  drunk  in  it, 
another  law  had  to  be  passed,  making 
it  penal  to  hide  the  drunkards,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  seen. 

It  is  amazing  how  disobedient  a 
universal  and  natural  taste  has  been 
to  the  enactments  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court.  If  the  unflinching 
perseverance  of  Massachusetts  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cessive drinking  entitles  her  to  some 
credit,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  conceivable  co- 
ercive restraints  have  wrought  but 
little  effect,  compared  with  the  silent 
influences  of  a  purer  and  more  refined 
civilization. 

While  all  classes  in  the  early  colo- 
nial times  partook  of  wine,  and  a  pot 


of  wine  was  as  common  as  had  been 
a  pot  of  beer,  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  add,  that  it  was  an  unadulter- 
ated liquor  that  was  so  freely  used. 
We  mean  a  liquor  free  from  alcoholic 
admixtures ;  for  other  infusions,  to 
give  color,  body,  and  flavor  to  wine, 
have  been  generally  employed  for 
thousands  of  years. 

The  ordinary  pots  from  which  wine 
was  drank  in  the  early  days  of  Bos- 
ton were  made  of  pewter;  though 
here  and  there  a  richer  family  had  a 
silver  tankard.  Oaken  mugs  had 
been  common  in  England  ;  and  pegs 
or  pins  inside  marked  the  pints  and 
quarts.  The  question,  "Can  you  go 
a  peg  higher?"  originated  in  drink- 
ing-habits,  as  did  a  phrase  found  in 
old  English  writers  like  Fuller,  who 
speaks  of  persons  somewhat  excited, 
as  being  at  the  'merry  pin.  In  Qpw- 
per's  "John  Gilpin,"  the  phrase  is 
also  used. 

The  physical  effect  of  substituting 
wine  for  beer  must  have  attracted 
attention.  It  is  marked  in  the  fol- 
lowing bacchanalian  lines,  attributed 
to  Koger  Boyle,  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Orrery :  — 

"  The  drinkers  of  beer 
Did  ne'er  yet  appear 
In  matters  of  any  weight: 

'Tis  he  whose  design 

Is  quickened  by  wine 
That  raises  wit  to  its  height." 

Shakspeare  also  noticed  the  dif- 
ferent effect  of  the  two  beverages ;  for 
in  his  day  wines  became  common  in 
England.  Contrasting  the  valor  of 
beer-drinkers*  and  wine-drinkers,  he 
says,— 

"  Can  barley  broth 

Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat ; 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?  " 

We  hesitate,  in  this  connection,  to 
allude  to  another  view  of  our  general 
subject,  which  we  would  not  do  ex- 
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cept  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  habits 
of  former  days,  about  which,  even  in 
regard  to  religious  people,  most  per- 
sons have  very  imperfect  notions.  In 
the  holy  sacrament  at 'church,  wine 
was  drunk  with  a  freedom  which 
would  seem,  in  our  day,  wanting  in  all 
propriety.  There  are  church  records 
extant  which  show  that  the  usual 
supply  was  about  half  a  pint  for  each 
communicant.  Roberts,  in  his  "Social 
History  of  the  People  of  the  South- 
ern Counties  of  England,"  says  it  was 
the  custom  of  old  to  drink  a  hearty 
draught  at  this  commemoration,  and 
names  the  case  particularly  of  "  rare 
Ben  Jonson,"  who,  on  his  reconcil- 
iation to  the  Church  of  England,  at 
his -first  communion,  in  token  of  his 
deep  sincerity,  drank  the  full  cup  of 
wine." 

Roberts  adds,  that  the  chalices  then 
used  were  of  wood,  and  were  called 
"timber  cups."  In  old  English 
church  records,  we  find  the  following 
entry :  "  Three  cups  of  timber  for  the 
communion," —  hard  drinking,  if  un- 
derstood literally. 


We  may  offer  a  final  word  relating 
to  the  probable  annual  consumption 
of  wine  between  1642  and  1652.  We 
have  various  data  by  which  to  form 
an  estimate,  —  the  amount  of  customs 
paid  by  the  importers,  and  the  amount 
of  license-money  paid  by  the  vint- 
ners, of  Boston  and  Charlestown. 
These  alone  afford  but  approximate 
hints,  as  large  quantities  were  brought 
into  the  Colony,  of  which  the  law 
could  obtain  no  cognizance.  We  do 
not  intend  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
the  figures,  over  which  we  have  spent 
some  time.  We  will  only  express  our 
belief,  that  there  was  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  more  than  two  barrels  to 
each  family  in  the  Colony. 

Wines  would  probably  have  contin- 
ued to  be  brought  here  in  large  quan- 
tities, had  not  hot  palates  and  coarse 
tastes  preferred  the  products  of  distil- 
lation. The  early  Colony  laws  refer 
to  the  worm-holes  in  the  casks  of 
wine ;  but  the  worm  that  pierced  the 
greatest  hole  in  them  was  the  worm 
of  the  still.  •:•*•.• 
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BY   MISS   M.    H.    HIXCKLEY. 


THIS  April  day  finds  patches  of 
snow  still  lingering  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  , the  Blue  Hills,  in  shady 
hollows,  and  under  the  drooping  pine- 
branches  at  the  pond,  where  the  sun's 
rays  seldom  penetrate.  But  the 
heavy  rain  of  last  night  has.  given 
the  fields  a  clean,  fresh- washed  look ; 
and,  although  the  oak  wood  still 
wears  that  ashen  hue,  a  purplish 
tinge  has  come  to  the  birches ;  and 
down  by  the  brook  one  sees  that 
spring  has  touched  the  willows,  mak- 
ing them  look  as  if  wrapped  in  a 
greenish  mist,  where  the  returning 
blackbird  now  sways  and  sings.  The 
white  catkins  of  the  black  willow, 
with  faithful  reflection  in  the  dark 
water  below,  fairly  glisten  in  this 
morning  sunshine. 

Across  the  fields,  where  sweeps  the 
fresh  west  wind,  shaking  and  smooth- 
ing out  the  fluttering  grass,  matted 
and  bleached  by  the  winter's  snow, 
we  see  the  robins  hopping  about. 
They  have  an  odd  way  of  standing 
very  erect,  then,  stooping  and  hopping 
a  short  distance,  suddenly  bringing 
themselves  up  erect  again.  This  one, 
who  has  just  found  an  earth-worm, 
which,  after  much  pulling,  he  has 
brought  above  ground,  gazes  fixedly 
at  the  helpless,  prostrate  thing,  as  if 
wondering  whether  it  was  best  to  let 
it  go  again  or  not ;  but  finally  he  dis- 
poses of  it  in  a  sudden  but  dignified  ' 
manner. 

Long  before  sunrise  this  morning, 
these  robins  were  awake,  practising 
their  song ;  for,  although  they  begin 
so  bravely,  the  general  effect  of  a 
robin's  song  is  unsatisfactory,  as  if  he 
had  not  half  learned  it,  and  was  mak- 


ing a  determined  effort  to  master  it, 
Many  of  the  notes  are  exceedingly 
sweet;  but  the  bird  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly getting  out  of  tune  by  at- 
tempting to  climb  to  notes  beyond  his 
reach ;  and  then,  having  wound  him- 
self up  to  this  failure,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  stop  short,  and  try  it 
over  again,  which  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  do  with  an  effort  more  per- 
sistent than  pleasing. 

In  the  pasture,  under  the  old  apple- 
tree  standing  in  the  hollow  where  the 
water  has  collected  from  last  night's 
rain,  we  see  the  fresh  green  grass 
shooting  up.  A  pigeon  woodpecker, 
with  head  turned  sideways  as  he  care- 
fully examines  each  crevice  and  knot- 
hole, moves  up  and  down  one  of  the 
large  decayed  limbs,  occasionally  giv- 
ing those  notes  which  remind  one  of 
the  whetting  of  a  scythe.  He  dives 
into  a  hole  in  the  hollow  limb,  in  his 
curious,  prying  way;  soon  appearing 
again  out  of  the  broken  top.  For 
several  years  the  woodpeckers  occu- 
pied as  a  nesting-place  one  excavation 
in  this  old  apple-tree,  until  the  limb 
became  hollow  from  decay. 

Its  last  occupant,  though,  was  a 
red  squirrel,  who  had  her  young  here. 
She  lined  this  cavity  inside  with 
strips  of  cedar-bark,  but  carelessly 
leaving  some  of  these  strips  hanging 
from  the  entrance,  thus  betrayed  her 
retreat,  as  red  squirrels  often  will. 
A  tap  on  this  limb  would  bring  all 
these  little  squirrels  crowding  to  the 
doorway,  like  children  curious  to 
know  who  and  what  was  there ;  but, 
after  one  hasty  glance,  every  little 
head  would  quickly  disappear. 

A  woodpecker,  in  making  an  exca- 
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vation,  uses  the  bill  as  if  it  were  a 
chisel,  and  works  with  an  energy  that 
must  be  to  the  entire  confusion  of  the 
bird's  mental  faculties.  Frequently 
several  beginnings  are  made  before  a 
spot  just  satisfactory  is  found.  The 
depth  of  this  varies  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  bird.  Their  eggs  are  pure 
white,  and  commonly  six  in  number. 

On  the  snow  that  we  still  find 
under  these  pine-trees  by  the  pond 
in  the  woods— and  which  is  no  longer 
fine  and  soft  as  when  it  first  fell,  but, 
gradually  melting,  has  come  to  look 
more  like  fine  hail  than  snow — is  what 
looks  like  scattered  grains  of  coarse 
gunpowder ;  but,  examining  more 
closely,  we  find  these  dark  particles 
are  moving  insects.  Disturbing  them, 
they  quickly  disappear  from  sight 
among  the  grains  of  snow ;  but,  keep- 
ing quiet,  we  see  them  come  to  the 
surface  again.  If  you  catch  one,  and 
hold  it  in  your  hand,  it  immediately 
rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  so  small  that 
one  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  the 
same  insect.  It  seems  wonderful  how 
these  brief  creatures  sustain  life  on 
this  snow-bank,  or  what  possible  com- 
fort they  find  here :  but  on  this  cold, 
unattractive  spot  we  see  them  in 
almost  countless  numbers,  apparently 
enjoying  themselves ;  while  a  few  feet 
from  them  is  the  bare  earth,  where  on 
a  moss-covered  stump,  basking  in  the 
sunlight,  we  see  the  beautiful  spring 
butterfly  with  brown  wings  edged 
with  blue  and  gold.  As  we  approach 
him,  he  takes  wing,  and  flits  away 
light  and  airily,  as  if  full  of  new  life 
after  his  long  winter  sleep  in  the  re- 
cess of  this  old  stump. 

Under  this  oak-tree,  fastened 
lengthwise  to  one  of  the  small  sprouts 
growing  up  from  its  roots,  is  the  co- 
coon of  the  Cecropia  moth  with  wings 
so  beautifully  colored  in  gray,  with 
spots  and  bordering  of  white  and 


shades  of  chestnut.  Hidden  in  this 
silken  casing,  now  rests  the  brown 
chrysalis  until  the  warm  June  days 
shall  call  forth  the  beautiful  moth. 
The  brief  existence  of  this  moth,  if 
not  rendered  briefer  yet  by  the  whip- 
poorwills  and  squirrels  which  prey  on 
them,  only  lasts  until  the  female  has 
deposited  her  eggs.  Instinct  teaches 
her  to  seek  those  trees  whose  foliage, 
the  young  caterpillars,  when  hatched, 
will  require  for  food.  These  green 
worms,  in  turn,  living  their  allotted 
time  as  caterpillars,  crawl  away  from 
the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  and, 
changing  into  this  chrysalis  state 
about  the  first  of  September,  remain 
in  this  wonderful  wrapping — the  silk 
of  which  the  caterpillar  produces 
from  its  own  body,  and  fashions  into 
this  form — until  June  comes  again. 

One  of  these  cocoons  found  this 
past  winter,  when  opened,  contained  * 
the  caterpillar  dead,  and  partially 
transformed  ;  having  been  destroyed 
by  some  enemy  it  had  imprisoned 
with  itself  in  the  cocoon.  This 
parasite,  in  turn,  had  become  trans- 
formed, wrapping  itself  in  a  brittle 
shell-like  covering,  in  which,  on  be- 
ing opened,  was  found  an  insect  that 
looked  like  a  small  wasp.  Before 
changing,  this  creature  had  consumed 
almost  entirely  the .  inside  of  the 
caterpillar,  leaving  little  else  than 
the  outer  skin.  But  here,  locked  in 
this  silken  dwelling,  itself  so  mysteri- 
ous in  workmanship,  were  these  two 
greater  mysteries  of  death  and  trans- 
formation. 

Farther  on,  in  a  sunny  dell  among 
the  birches  and  alders,  we  hear  one 
of  the  most  joyous  of  warbles;  per- 
fectly cheery  and  uncomplaining,  not 
a  trace  of  sadness  in  it.  Cautiously 
approaching,  we  see  a  flock  of  fox- 
colored  sparrows,  with  white  breasts 
so  delicately  spotted  with  reddish 
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brown  and  black.  This  rare  and  in- 
expressibly sweet  warble  does  not 
seem  like  birds'  songs  usually,  given 
for  the  world  at  large,  but  more  like 
a  word  of  cheer  or  encouragement 
among  themselves,  which,  as  one  fin- 
ishes, another  takes  up,  pausing  in 
their  work  of  turning  over  the  dead 
leaves,  for  this  purpose. 

This  song,  being  often  repeated 
among  them,  gives  the  effect  of  one 
continued  warble.  One  rarely  notices 
these  birds  mount  a  tree.  They  seem 
to  prefer  keeping  near  the  ground ;  and, 
as  we  have  now  disturbed  them,  they 
give  a  little  "  chip,"  and  skulk  away 
a  short  distance  from  us.  They  will 
not  stay  here  long,  but  soon  pass  on 
to  cheer  other  regions  farther  north. 
Usually  about  the  last  of  April,  at 
the'  time  these  sparrows  leave  us,  one 
•hears  from  among  the  bushes  growing 
here  the  notes  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow.  This  bird,  too,  is  a  sojourner. 
It  is  not  far  from  the  size  of  our  song- 
sparrow,  but  with  none  of  that  bird's 
cheerful  ways.  It  wanders  shyly 
through  the  bushes,  occasionally  giv- 
ing its  plaintive  notes,  so  subdued, 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  bird  thought, 
should  he  give  them  full  voice,  he 
would  betray  himself. 

The  song  begins  clear  and  sweet, 
like  the  highest  notes  of  an  octave 
flute,  but  falls  away  in  an  indifferent, 
tired  way.  As  they  travel  farther 
north,  they  grow  more  cheerful ;  and 
the  farmers  think  the  bird  admonishes 
them  to  plant  their  spring  wheat,  in- 
terpreting their  song:  "Plant  your 
wheat,  Peabody,  Peabody,  Peabody ! " 
In  the  logging  regions,  where  these 
birds  visit,  when  the  logs  jam  on 
their  way  down  stream,  and  strong 
men  are  wearied  and  discouraged  in 
their  attempts  to  move  the  mass,  the 
loggers  say  this  bird  will  sit  in  a  tree 
near  by,  singing  most  provokingly: 


"  All  day  long  quiddling,  quiddling, 
quiddling."  Wherever  this  bird 
visits,  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite ;  but 
while  here,  its  stay  is  so  short,  and 
manner  so  retiring,  that  it  is  not  often 
seen. 

Around  the  edge  of  this  pond  once 
grew  an  entire  border  of  rhodora- 
bushes,  about  three  feet  in  height, 
delicate  in  structure,  and  thick  and 
even  where  not  interfered  with  by 
the  growth  of  the  swamp-oaks. 

"  Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp 

nook, 

To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook, 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool, 
Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty 

gay: 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes 

to  cool, 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his 

array." 

Where  the  bushes  were  thick  set, 
the  accumulated  blossoms,  together 
with  their  reflections  in  the  water, 
and  its  tremulous  motion,  looked, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  like  a  pur- 
plish halo  around  the  pond.  This 
appearance  was  the  more  noticeable 
because  no  green  leaf  is  seen  at  the 
time ;  and  the  contrast  of  this  glorious 
tint  with  the  brown  and  ashen-colored 
shrubbery  gave  a  most  charming 
effect.  This  "  rival  of  the  rose  "  still 
grows  here,  but  not  with  its  once 
lavish  beauty. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  these 
rhodora-bushes  have  unfolded  their 
pale  green  leaves,  one  might  notice, 
toward  nightfall,  among  these  bushes, 
a  particular  branch  shake,  sway,  and 
finally  fall  into  the  water,  then  gradu- 
ally, apparently  by  its  own  volition, 
move  across  the  pond ;  when,  reaching 
the  opposite  bank,  it  suddenly  disap- 
pears under  water.  Should  you  look 
closely,  you  would  find  it  was  a  musk- 
rat  bearing  this  branch,  which  she  had 
gnawed  off.  The  reflections  of  the 
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trees  and  shrubbery  make  the  water 
look  so  dark,  that  the  muskrat's  form 
is  entirely  lost ;  and  one  only  sees  this 
green  twig  with  its  reflection  so  mys- 
teriously moving  on,  and  disappear- 
ing. 

In  this  bank  she  prepares  the  nest 
for  her  young,  using  twigs  mingled 
with  grasses  for  a  bed.  The  entrance 
is  completely  under  water.  It  seems 
to  be  the  habit  of  the  females  to  leave 
the  brook  or  river  where  they  usually 
live,  and  retire  to  these  ponds  to  rear 
their  young.  When  they  are  about 
the  size  of  common  rats,  she  leads 
them,  forth  to  teach  them  to  provide 
for  themselves.  Diving  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond,  she  brings  up  bunch- 
es of  the  grass  growing  there ;  and 
both  mother  and  young  may  be  seen 
feeding  on  the  bulb  and  tender  blade. 
Their  whereabouts  often  can  be  traced 
by  the  grass  left  floating  on  the 
water's  surface.  They  are  extremely 
shy  at  such  times,  diving  as  soon  as 
they  find  themselves  observed;  but, 
when  watched  with  caution,  it  is  an 
unusually  pleasing  sight  to  see  them 
as  they  come  out  to  feed  and  play  in 
the  still  water.  The  family  lives  here 
until  the  young  are  grown  sufficient- 
ly strong ;  when  the  mother  leads 
them  back  to  the  brook  or  river. 

When  this  pond  is  thrown  in  shad- 
ow in  the  afternoon,  a  remarkable 
clamor  comes  to  our  ears  ;  or,  if  a  bright 
morning  were  overcast,  and  rain 
threatening,  it  would  also  be  heard. 
One  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of 
the  sound  might  think  it  a  flock  of 
quacking  ducks.  But,  on  looking,  we 
can  see  numbers  of  speckled  frogs, 
with  eyes  and  top  of  the  head  above 
water.  Should  you  speak,  should  a 
bird  flit  across  the  pond,  or  a  sudden 
breeze  sweep  by,  it  will  silence  them ; 
and  every  head  will  disappear. 

These  frogs  collect  in  groups ;  and 


it  seems  as  if  they  were  congratulat- 
ing each  other  that  they  were  out  of 
their  winter  bondage,  and  entering  a 
genial  season.  This  clamor  is  so  an- 
nihilating to  all  other  sounds,  that  it 
almost  entirely  overpowers  the  voice 
of  the  peeping  frog  when  both  are 
giving  note. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  pond,  near 
the  outlet,  is  a  growth  of  pines,  ma- 
ples, swamp-oaks,  and  low-branched 
cedars  ;  and  here,  later  in  the  season, 
the  wood-thrush  comes,  and  makes  it 
her  nesting-place.  These  groupings 
of  trees  seem  to  be  the  cathedral  for 
this  bird  to  utter  his  charming  song 
in.  Here,  in  the  early  morning,  or 
late  in  the  afternoon,  toward  nightfall, 
sounds  from  some  recess  this  song,  so 
strangely  beautiful  that  you  can  hard- 
ly feel  the  notes  are  those  of  a  bird. 
Their  plaintive  sweetness  is  inde- 
scribable, and  must  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated  ;  but  the  softest  notes  of 
the  flute  mingled  with  a  metallic  ring, 
as  if  from  some  fairy-bells,  might 
bring  to  one  somewhat  of  the  charm  of 
this  song.  It  begins  faintly,  swells 
to  fuil  voice,  and  then  melts  away  into 
the  silence  and  shadows  of  the  forest. 
You  cannot  locate  the  bird.  He  is 
near  you  apparently,  and  yet  far  away. 
The  song  seems  to  say,  "A-oree-Sl, 
de-al,  de-al,  de-al."  It  does  not 
bring  with  it  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
but  more  of  pleasant  sadness ;  while 
the  place  and  hour  combine  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  exquisite  sounds 
in  nature. 

These  thrushes,  like  the  fox-colored 
sparrow,  sing  when  on  the  ground  or 
low  branches  of  the  trees.  Here 
they  often  build  in  the  cedars,  al- 
though sometimes  on  the  lower 
branches  of  the  maples.  Last  year, 
the  nest  was  built  in  a  small  cedar. 
It  had  for  a  foundation  some  sweet- 
fern  and  oak-leaves,  whose  softer  parts 
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having  been  'food  for  some  insect, 
each  leaf  was  left  a  piece  of  lace- work. 
Mud  was  then  placed  in  this,  and  the 
structure  had  for  a  lining  fine  roots. 
The  eggs  "are  light  bluish  green. 

When  you  approach  the  nest,  the 
bird  does  not  leave  at  once,  but  looks 
steadily  at  you,  as  if  wondering 
whether  this  monstrous  presence  was 
a  reality,  or  some  strange  creation  of 
her  own  fancy.  Soon,  however,  she 
slips  out,  and  glides  away  a  short  dis- 
tance, immediately  returning  as  if  she 


were  not  the  same  bird,  but  an  entire 
stranger,  ready  to  defend  this  nest 
with  a  spirit  not  to  be  daunted. 

But  the  sun  has  now  climbed  to  its 
highest  point  above  the  woods.  The 
shadows  have  shortened,  and  gathered 
themselves  nearer  to  each  object;  and 
across  the  still  pond,  occasionally  plays 
a  flaw  of  wind,  rippling  the  water's 
surface,  creating  confusion  among 
the  reflections,  then  dying  away,  leav- 
ing it  placid  in  the  April  sunshine. 

MILTON,  MASS. 


POSSIBILITIES: 


BY   ISABELLA    GRANT   MEREDITH. 


THEY  began  on  a  summer  morning, 
so  early  that  the  dew  yet  lay  heavy 
on  the  roses  by  the  open  window,  where 
sat  Ephraim  Chisholm  with  his  great 
Bible  open  on  his  knees. 

The  hour  slipped  away ;  and  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen-corner  told  the 
fact  with  a  harsh,  chiding  stroke. 
The  farm-hands  straggled  out  to  barn 
and  cattle-shed  ;  and  still  the  master 
sat  there,  as  if  the  sabbath  law  was 
upon  him  alone  of  all  —  stranger, 
man-servant,  and  maid-servant  • — 
within  his  gates. 

"  Uncle  Eph  "  was  not  wont  to  be 
latest  afield ;  yet  he  let  another  half- 
hour  slip  by,  as  the  clock  reminded 
him  with  an  angry  click,  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  to  whom  time  was  money; 
and,  with  the  salvation  of  one's  soul 
on  one's  hands,  minutes  were  too 
precious  to  be  wasted  in  the  graces 
and  amenities  of  life. 

Uncle  Eph  read  at  intervals,  turn- 
ing the  pages  to  find  here  and  there 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  were 


an  outlet  to  his  deep  joy;  between 
whiles  uplifting  those  quiet,  kindly 
eyes  to  the  far-off  hills,  as  if  they  in- 
deed brought  him  a  great  peace. 

The  stir  of  awakening  life  increased 
about  the  house.  Becky  ran  out  .to 
the  well  for  a  bucket  of  fresh  water, 
and  stood  there  a  minute,  gossiping 
with  Sol,  who  was  taking  his  morn- 
ing "  rense  "  at  the  trough. 

Where  was  the  sharp  eye  of  the 
mistress,  and  her  harsh  voice  of  repri- 
mand ?  —  she  who  kept  her  household 
well  in  hand,  and  countenanced  no 
such  idle  foolery  between  man  and 
maid. 

An  inner  door  opened  ;  and  Mother 
Miggs  shuffled  in,  fat,  slipshod,  im- 
portant, with,a  bundle  on  her  arm. 

"What  of  the  morning?"  asked 
Uncle  Eph,  as  if  she  were  a  watch- 
man on  the  heights  of  Sion. 

"  Waal,  she's  as  cumf  table  as  can 
be  expected.  N'what  d'ye  think  o* 
this  poppet,  Father  Eph'rum  ?  .  .  . 
Ain't  she  a  pooty  pink?  Reg'lar 
June  sweetin* :  so  she  be ! " 
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Pink  she  certainly  was,  Mother 
Miggs  drew  her  adjectives  mildly. 
But  —  "  sweet !  "  .  .  .  Well,  to  judge 
from  the  father's  face  as  it  bent  over 
the  small  wrinkled  visage  of  the 
bundle  that  lay  on  the  open  Bible 
before  him,  "  sweet  "  was  meaningless 
in  that  connection. 

After  a  few  tremulous  moments  of 
speechless  joy  over  his  first-born,  he 
tried  to  come  down  to  the  range  of 
Mother  Miggs,  who  stared  at  him,  not 
over-pleased  at  his  way  of  taking  it. 

"I  shall  name  her  Abigail,"  he 
said.  "  She  is  all  it  means,  —  a 
father's  joy." 

«  Waal,  ef  it  don't  beat  all ! "  ex- 
claimed Mother  Miggs,  suddenly  out 
of  sorts.  "  I  declar  for't,  how  sing'lar 
you  an'  Miss  Chis'rn  be  !  Sot  on 
Bible  names,  both  on  ye  !  But  lor, 
Eph'rum,  don't !  It's  onfash'nable, 
now,  I  tell  ye.  An'  she  won't  thank 
ye  for't,  nuther,  bime  by.  Call  her 
Samanthy,  or  Lurindy  :  them's  proper 
pooty  now." 

"  Bless  the  woman  !  "  exclaimed 
Aunt  Cobb,  entering  with  a  bounce, 
cap-strings  flying,  a  spark  in  her 
black  eyes,  a  snap  in  her  tone. 

People  in  that  house  "  stood  round  " 
when  Aunt  Gobb  dictated.  She  was 
the  family  oracle,  accepted  and  obeyed, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  wisdom 
of  her  judgment  as  because  of  the 
authority  of  some  wealth,  with  no 
chick  nor  child  of  her  own  to  leave 
it  to. 

"Who  asked  for  advice?  That 
child's  named  a'ready.  J  ain't  in  the 
habit  of  putting  off  things  !  "  with  an 
emphasis  that  made  every  one  else 
feel  dimly  guilty  of  that  sort  of  pro- 
crastination. "  Says  I  months  ago, 
1  If  a  girl,  it  shall  be  Achsa :  '  that's 
a  family  name,  Ephra'm." 

And  nobody  thought  of  disputing 
Aunt  Cobb,   who  was  as    far    from 
29 


thinking  it  possible  to  yield  her  con- 
ceded right  of  way ;  but  they  who 
submitted  to  her  masterful  spirit  did 
so  from  widely  different  motives. 

Uncle  Eph  had  a  quiet  disposition 
to  hold  fast  to  nothing  but  principles  : 
all  else,  being  mere  externals,  might 
better  go  than  cause  disputations. 
But  Hannah  Chisholm  his  wife,  not- 
withstanding her  rigid  views,  and 
stern  rule  of  life,  had  a  native  thrifti- 
ness  that  led  her  to  drive  hard  bar- 
gains with  the  rag-peddler,  "  skintch  " 
in  buying  a  dress-pattern,  spread  her 
biscuits  thin  when  the  society  met  at 
her  house,  and  in  every  way  show  her 
deference  to  the  main  chance. 

Achsa  Chisholm  grew  apace,  slim, 
sharp-elbowed,  awkward,  with  weak 
ankles  and  a  slouching  gait ;  yet 
was  she  ever  his  "  Abigail "  to  Uncle 
Eph,  though  other  children  came  to 
him.  And,  with  the  succession  of 
babies  to  be  tended,  poor  Achsa 
developed  a  lop-sided  shoulder  to  add 
to  her  other  uncomelinesses. 

Her  mother's  stern  eye,  that  would 
nought  extenuate,  was  not  good  for 
her.  Under  that  ruthless  observation, 
she  became  all  elbows.  If  she  crossed 
the  room,  she  stumbled,  and  tore  her 
frock  out  of  the  gathers :  if  she  was 
pressed  into  kitchen-service,  and  han- 
dled any  thing  breakable,  she  dropped 
it,  as  a  rule  ;  and  the  sharp,  impatient 
"  Bless  the  child !  "  which  invaria- 
bly accompanied  her  mishaps,  was 
an  exorcism  against  any  grace  with 
which  she  might  have  diligently 
striven  to  overlay  her  comers. 

Her  mother  was  not  sparing  with 
such  benedictions.  It  was  a  relief  to 
get  away  to  school,  and  a  foretaste  of 
paradise,  tempered,  as  all  such  fore- 
tastes must  be,  with  the  sense  of 
having  to  go  back  to  the  dull  levels 
of  life  presently ;  to  steal  away  to 
meadow  or  corn-field  where  "  father  " 
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was,  whose  "Well,  little  girl?  "  filled 
her  heart  with  such  content,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  frown  and  repri- 
mand awaiting  her  return  could 
scarcely  gloom  it  over. 

Achsa  went  through  school,  and 
stood  unrivalled  in  the  topmost  grade 
when  the  last  day  of  student-life  came. 

What  a  day  that  was  to  her  ! 

The  class,  it  was  decreed,  should 
dress  in  white,  and  be  garlanded,  on 
that  great  occasion. 

Poor  Achsa,  who  had  gone  peace- 
fully through  Euclid,  now  found  her- 
self confronting  a  problem  she  could 
not  master ;  namely,  how  to  get  the 
gear  in  which  she  was  expected  to 
ruffle  it  as  heroine  of  the  day. 

She  did  not  once  think  of  her 
mother  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Nor  did  she  ask  her  father,  knowing 
well  that  he  would  give  her  all  she 
needed,  and  that  thereafter  his  quiet 
would  be  invaded  by  sharp  rebukes 
for  such  indulgence.  "  Yet  it  would 
be  good,"  her  heart  cried,  "  to  have 
this  one  day  of  my  life  embalmed  as  a 
pleasant  memory,  without  one  cross- 
grained  event  to  make  me  hate  the 
very  thought  of  it !  " 

She  had  not  at  that  epoch  learned 
about  the  enhancing  effects  of  neu- 
tral tints. 

At  last  she  set  to  work,  rather 
grimly,  on  an  old,  made-over  muslin, 
letting  out  tucks,  and  botching  away 
at  sleeves  and  waist,  her  very  best. 
She  was  not  enthusiastic  over  its 
probable  appearance  ;  but  her  mother, 
finding  her  'so  busied,  and  probing  the 
whole  matter  with  a  question  or  two, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  "  answer 
well  enough." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  a 
wreath,  mother,  and  slippers  "  — 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  All  the  girls  agreed  to  dress 
alike.  I  couldn't  help  it." 


"  You  /  .  .  .  You  never  can  help 
any  thing  !  A  pretty  piece  of  vanity 
and  conceit!  How  do  you  think 
you'd  look,  Achsa  Chis'm,  with  a 
wreath  of  artificials  atop  of  your 
head  ?  May  I  never  see  child  of 
mine  tricked  out  in  such  foolishness  ! 
If  you  dressed  to  my  mind,  you'd 
wear  your  black  alpaca.  But  I  sha'n't 
interfere." 

So  Achsa  dressed  herself  in  the 
done-over  muslin  that  hung  limp  and 
all  awry,  looked  with  undisguised 
disgust  at  the  results  of  a  week's  pa- 
tient but  ignorant  painstaking,  tore 
the  dowdy  thing  off,  choked  down  a 
sob,  and  in  the  old  alpaca  set  forth 
to  receive  the  public  attention,  and 
the  highest  honors  of  the  day. 

"Everybody  will  see  how  shabby 
I  am,  and  nobody  will  know  that  I 
am  not  responsible  for  it,"  thought 
the  poor  child,  crimsoning  with  pain 
and  mortification ;  and  her  well-earned 
laurels  were  full  of  bitterness. 

She  thought  every  thing  ended 
there,  with  the  taking  of  the  diploma 
so  graciously  given ;  that  she  must 
descend  from  to-day's  pedestal,  to  go 
back,  and  drudge  in  her  mother's  house 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Nor  did  she  even  dimly  perceive, 
that,  instead,  her  possibilities  were 
only  enlarging,  until  after  tea,  when 
she  stole  out  to  meet  her  father  at  the 
pleasant  farmyard-gate.  He  laid  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said  quiet- 
ly, smiling  down  into  her  wistful 
face, — 

"  You  have  never  disappointed  your 
father's  heart,  —  no,  not  from  the 
hour  of  your  birth  to  this,  my  little 
girl." 

A  perfect  contrast  in  every  way  to 
Achsa  Chisholm  was  the  girl  who 
stood  next  below  her  in  the  class,  but 
far  above  her  in  the  popular  admira- 
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tion,  —  Kathy  Peyton.  But  her  rose- 
like  beauty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Achsa's  life,  except  that,  a  year  later, 
its  charm  was  vividly  recalled  by  a 
letter  from  Kathy,  already  a  matron, 
proposing  to  Achsa  to  bring  her  North- 
ern energy  to  bear  upon  Southern 
inertia,  and  to  accept  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  new  academy  at  Clay- 
tonia.  At  that  juncture,  Aunt  Cobb 
was  purposing  to  fit  out  Achsa  as  a 
missionary  to  Hawaii,  —  a  scheme 
which  well  commended  itself  to  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  until  Kathy's  proposal  came 
with  assurance  of  liberal  remunera-; 
tion ;  then  Mrs.  Chisholm  went  over 
to  the  side  of  education. 

"  Hannah !  "  said-  Aunt  Cobb,  in 
that  sort  of  dudgeon  which  displays 
itself  in  wrathful  warnings,  "  you  need 
to  guard  yourself  specially  against 
the  snares  of  Mammon.  Before 
you  fix  on  Achsa's  future,  reflect 
how  your  decision  may  be  a  let  and 
hinderance  to  the  eternal  welfare  of — 
of — ahem  —  heathen  yet  unborn." 
The  hiatus  in  Aunt  Cobb's  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  turn  it  gave  to  her  elo- 
quence, gave  Hannah  the  advantage. 

"  Our  first  duty  is  towards  the  liv- 
ing, I  take  it,  Sister  Cobb ;  and  father 
and  I  agree  in  thinking  that  the  part 
Achsa  has  chosen  is  a  sort  of  home- 
missionary  work." 

With  a  groan  over  the  disaster  thus 
meted  out  to  heathen  posterity,  Aunt 
Cobb  retired  from  the  field,  and  made 
her  displeasure  manifest  thereafter  in 
her  Novembery  air.  Yet  that  little 
word  of  hers  was  a  seed  dropped 
in  Achsa's  mind,  that  sprouted  and 
grew  as  she  sewed  up  the  breadths  of 
her  plum-colored  merino ;  and,  in  the 
harvest  of  thoughts  it  produced,  she 
forgot  to  notice  how  unbecoming  to 
her  dull  complexion  was  her  next 
winter's  best  suit,  and  to  treat  the  old 
plum-color  to  a  caustic  bit  of  her  mind. 


It  was  a  new  idea  to  her  that  any- 
where, —  even  in  Hawaii,  —  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  "  peradventure  even 
ten"  could  be  seriously  affected  by 
her.  Even  to  the  temporal  well-be- 
ing of  one,  she  had  never  supposed 
herself  necessary ;  and  a  great,  throb- 
bing gladness  filled  her  breast.  Ac- 
customed to  daily  snubbing,  to  being 
perpetually  repressed,  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  possible  blessedness 
set  her  young  nerves  a-quiver;  and 
she  sewed  even  worse  than  usual  for 
her,  that  day.  It  took  a  sharp  ma- 
ternal reprimand  to  reduce  her  to 
order. 

Her  rather  stolid  exterior  showed 
little  sign  of  her  inward  perturbation ; 
but  her  dissipations  of  fancy  had  their 
sure  and  acrid  to-morrows,  when  after 
faith  came  doubt,  after  glad  hope, 
bitter  scepticism.  Backed  by  these 
fluctuations,  she  sewed  on  steadily, 
firm  only  in  her  purpose  to  leave 
home. 

In  that  alone  she  never  wavered. 

That  last  breakfast  in  the  farm- 
kitchen  remained  in  her  memory  a 
picture,  and  an  epitome  of  her  home- 
life,  Kembrandtesque  in  the  sombre- 
ness  of  its  shadows,  yet  with  the  one 
ray  of  light  which  at  once  revealed 
the  gloom,  and  made  it  golden. 

Uncle  Eph,  at  the  open  window, 
had  read  in  tones  more  mellow  than 
their  usual  tender  wont  from  that 
well-worn  Book,  over  whose  open 
pages  he  had  received  the  firstling  of 
his  flock  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Chisholm  listened  in  a  bolt  upright  at- 
titude, with  a  sharp  elbow  intrenched 
in  each  palm,  and  her  stony  regard 
concentrated  on  the  coffee-pot  on  the 
hearth. 

The  father,  with  his  face  towards 
the  morning  sky  and  the  sweet  musk- 
roses  at  the  window,  uttered  his  peti- 
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tion  with  a  calm,  untroubled  faith, 
and  commended  one  to  the  high 
guardianship  in  which  was  all  his 
trust.  It  was  a  prayer  good  to  hear ; 
and  its  memory  sweetened  many  a 
heavy  hour  in  Achsa's  future ;  per- 
haps influenced  many  a  fateful  mo- 
ment in  her  career  by  its  far-reaching 
power. 

Nor  would  she,  later,  have  parted 
with  any  panel  or  portion  of  her 
Rembrandt. 

Uncle  Eph  turned  from  the  eastern 
window  with  something  of  the  sun- 
rise in  his  face,  and  with  widespread 
hands  uttered  a  benediction  on  his 
house. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  bounced  to  her  feet, 
and  clapped  the  coffee-pot  on  the 
table. 

"  Come ! "  she  said,  short  and  sharp; 
and  they  drew  around  the  not  festal 
board. 

"Achsa,"  she  observed,  after  delib- 
erately portioning  out  to  each  cup  the 
veriest  minimum  of  molasses-sugar, 
"  I  put  a  skein  of  blue  yarn  in  your 
trunk.  It'll  do  to  mend  your  stock- 
ings with,  I  reckon ;  and  there's  just 
enough  of  the  gray  to  foot  over  a  pair 
of  your  father's :  so  I  kept  it.v 

"Yes'm,"  said  Achsa,  hardly  con- 
scious of  a  dim  suspicion  that  Kathy 
Peyton  would  sufficiently  admire  that 
portion  of  her  outfit,  without  the  mot- 
ley of  blue-mixed  darns  to  attract  her 
dainty  taste.  But  something  grayer 
than  the  stockings,  like  a  rush  of  un- 
shed tears  and  too  late  regret,  swept 
over  her,  as  dun  clouds  overcast  a  No- 
vember day,  and  obscured  any  gleam 
of  spiced  pleasantry  in  her  thoughts. 

"  Hurry  up,  Ascha !  There's  the 
stage  down  by  the  cross-roads,  a' 
ready ! "  called  Daniel. 

"  Oh ! "  spake  Mrs.  Chisholm  delib- 
erately, "Achsa  won't  go  by  stage. 
Dan'l  might  as  well  hitch  up,  and 


take  that  crock  of  butter  over  to  Ken- 
yon's ;  and  as  the  station  is  but  six 
miles  farther,  and  the  day'll  be  pret- 
ty much  broke  up,  any  way,  he  can 
just  take  in  Achsa  and  the  trunk,  and 
make  one  job  of  it." 

"I  thought  I'd  take  her  over  to 
Cornish  myself,  mother,"  said  Uncle 
Eph. 

"  Now,  father,  you'd  ought  to  go  to 
Baulch's  Mill  to-day,  and  fetch  that 
warp  for  my  rag-carpeting.  Eoxy's 
agreed  to  coine  and  set  it  up  in  the 
loom  this  week." 

So  Mrs.  Chisholm  issued  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  no  one  thought  of 
questioning  her  decrees. 

Daniel  harnessed  old  Dolly,  fetched 
the  firkin  from  the  buttery,  and  hal- 
loed to  the  daughter  of  the  house  to 
come  right  along :  he  was  all  ready. 

Father  guessed  he'd  as  lief  walk 
over  to  Baulch's ;  and,  with  a  quiet 
face,  he  called  Achsa  to  him  in  the 
south  room,  shutting  the  door  after 
her ;  so  that  even  Mrs.  Chisholm  dared 
not,  at  least  did  not,  intrude  on  that 
parting. 

She  was  making  an  extra  clatter 
among  the  milk-pans  when  Achsa  re- 
turned, with  a  redness  of  eyelids  and 
nose  that  did  not  add  to  her  appear- 
ance even  the  charm  of  pathos.  The 
churn  was  drawn  out  on  the  buttery- 
shelf;  and  already  Mrs.  Chisholm  had 
set  to  work  on  its  crank  with  a  grim 
resolve  to  beat  and  otherwise  punish 
the  cream  into  butter. 

"Well,  I  s'pose  you'd  ought  to 
be  going ! "  she  said  with  the  awk- 
ward constraint  which  inthralls  those 
who  never  willingly  do  a  gracious  act, 
when  the  moment  comes  in  which  the 
proprieties  render  graciousness  imper- 
ative. She  held  out  one .  hand,  and 
sniffed  twice.  "  Good-by,  Achsa !  I 
don't  need  to  give  you  any  parting 
advice's  I  know  on.  You've  been 
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brought  up  in  a  way  not  to  need  it,  I 
should  hope.  Remember  the  teach- 
ings of  your  youth,  and  —  and  —  im- 
prove upon  it." 

Different  as  it  was  from  that  sweet, 
sorrowful  parting  with  her  father,  and 
his  "  God  be  with  you ! "  her  softened 
heart  yearned  towards  that  Spartan 
matron  ;  and  she  faltered  with  plead- 
ing eyes,  — 

"Have  you  no  last  word  for  me, 
mother  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  as  I  have.  I  trust  you 
don't  require  special  exhortation.  I 
look  to  your  bringing-up  and  your 
good  sense  to  keep  you  out  of  danger ; 
and  I  shall  pray  for  you  without  ceas- 
ing. I  wish  you  wasn't  so  lukewarm 
a  professor,  Achsa  :  it  seems  a  strange 
dispensation  in  a  child  of  mine.  But 
my  only  trouble  is  in  regard  to  your 
spiritual  state.  In  temporal  things  I 
can  trust  you,  or  I  shoulc^  not  let 
you  go." 

If  "  any  thing  happened  "  after  that, 
it  wasn't  to  be  accounted  her  fault,  who 
thus  complacently  washed  her  hands 
of  the  future.  A  frigid  embrace,  and 
it  was  over. 

As  the  wagon  rattled  away,  Achsa 
turned  for  one  last  look  at  the  home 
she  was  leaving.  And  she  was  glad 
she  did  so ;  for  four  little  figures, 
perched  on  t  the  topmost  bar  of  the 
farm-gate,  were  waving,  with  frantic 
and  spasmodic  gestures  of  farewell,  a 
palm-leaf  hat,  a  kitchen  towel,  a  pink 
sun-bonnet,  and  a  shaker ;  which  last 
was  the  head-gear  of  little  Eben,  not 
yet  grown  to  the  dignity  of  a  broad- 
brim. The  sight  smote  the  stony 
apathy  into  which  she  had  hardened 
from  contact  with  her  mother ;  and 
she  awoke  to  the  beauty  of  the  dewy 
morning,  drank  the  cool  breath  of  the 
hills,  felt  rather  than  saw  the  wet 
roses  clinging  to  the  brown  fence,  the 
stir  and  shimme"  of  the  silver-leaved 


poplars;  and  was  glad  and  sorry  all 
at  once.  In  the  hollow,  Uncle  Eph 
stood  leaning  against  the  woodland 
bars, — the  only  sight  needed  to  make 
the  summer  morning  perfect  in  Ach- 
sa's eyes. 

"  Dan'l,"  he  said,  "  I've  concluded 
to  let  you  go  to  Baulch's,  and  to  drive 
over  to  Kenyon's  myself.  I  want  to 
get  a  new  staple  for  the  shed  ;  and  I 
must  see  Runnel  about  the  short-horn. 
Sam  Carter's  team's  just  gone  down 
yonder,  and,  if  you're  spry,  you'll 
overtake  him  on  the  hill,  and  get  a 
lift  both  ways." 

Things  did  not  often  come  about 
for  Achsa  in  that  happy  fashion ;  but, 
because  of  this  exception,  she  forgave 
Fate  her  usual- cross-grained  lot. 

She  told  him  how  the  little  ones 
speeded  her  parting ;  and,  with  a  ten- 
der remembrance  of  Eben's  detested 
shaker,  when  her  father  pressed  a  gift 
of  money  into  her  hand,  to  buy  a 
book,  and  make  herself  comfortable 
on  the  journey,  she  said  wistfully,  — 

"  I  sha'n't  need  it :  the  strange- 
ness of  it  all  will  be  enough  for  me. 
Wouldn't  it  do,  father,  to  take  this.," 
shoving  back  a  coin,  "and  buy  a 
palm-leaf  for  Ebie  ?  He  does  so  hate 
that  old  shaker  !  " 

"Ebie  shall  have  his  hat.  .  .  . 
And  now,  my  little  girl,  remember, 
though  our  eyes  must  lose  you,  our 
hearts  will  still  hold  you  in  your  own 
place.  You  may  yearn  for  home 
among  strange  scenes  and  faces  ;  but 
never  forget  that  your  home  is  always 
here ;  that  your  place  will  always 
wait  for,  and  welcome  you  back." 

Achsa  never  returned  to  it  as 
home ;  but  the  thought  that  she 
could  do  so,  if  life  ever  pressed  too 
sorely  for  her  strength,  comforted  her 
in  many  a  forlorn  hour,  when  her 
strangeness  to  the  world  sat  heavily 
on  her. 
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The  close  of  a  decade  of  wander- 
ings South  and  West  found  her  doing 
school-dame  duty  in  a  log-cabin,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  school- 
trustees  of  Musquam.  It  did  not 
look  like  a  change  for  the  better;  and, 
at  one  period,  the  consciousness  of 
doing  good  work  was  the  only  tolera- 
ble feature  of  her  life  there,  where 
was  much  that  was  rude  and  unde- 
sirable. 

Owing  partly  to  the  general  indif- 
ference, partly  to  the  general  poverty, 
of  the  settlers,  the  settlement  had  no 
church,  and  made  no  effort  towards 
the  establishment  of  one.  Two  of 
the  chief  men,  well-to-do  Germans, 
were  infidels  ;  and  the  farmers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  lax  in  their  views. 
Finding  this  state  of  things,  Achsa, 
who  thought  her  field  at  Musquam  a 
barren  one,  began  to  contemplate  re- 
turning home.  She  meant  to  go  in 
the  spring,  —  perhaps  to  give  up 
teaching  ;  for  she  was  worn  with  long 
service,  and  at  thirty  felt  a  need  to 
settle  down.  But  for  the  winter  she 
was  engaged  to  the  committee. 

,She  said  as  much  to  Zeno  Frost, 
who  was  in  the  way  of  sharing  many 
of  her  confidences.  He  was  her 
junior  by  two  years.  As  the  eldest 
of  the  tribe  of  Voltaire  Frost  the 
publican,  he  had  much  responsibility 
to  shoulder,  incessant  hard  work  to 
perform,  and  was,  withal,  much  looked 
up  to  by  all  his  kin. 

Vol  himself  was  not  only  a  jolly 
publican,  but  something  of  a  repro- 
bate, who  "called  one  day  no  better'n 
another  in  the  hull  seven,  and  ary 
one  on  'em  good  enough  to  sell  rum 
in."  "Better  the  day,  better  the 
deed,"  he  was  wont  to  observe  to  his 
patrons  with  a  wheezy  chuckle  appre- 
ciative of  his  own  humor. 

Zeno  saw  his  sisters  pert  and  rude 
to  Achsa;  and  his  curt  admonition 


terrified  them  into  a  sembl  ,nce  of  de- 
cency. He  observed  that  i/ie  family- 
room  was  not  made  pleasant  for  her ; 
and,  when  next  he  hauled  a  load  of 
wood  to  town,  he  bought  a  stove,  that 
threatened  to  be  the  occasion  of  as 
much  discord  as  the  apple  of  Ate. 
But  Zeno  knew  how  to  silence  oppo- 
sition. The  stove  was  set  up  in  the 
parlor;  and  thenceforth  Achsa  had  a 
sanctuary  there.  He  would  have 
done  more ;  but  Achsa  discreetly  for- 
bade. As  it  was,  Mrs.  Frost  indulged 
in  occasional  innuendoes,  that  would 
have  driven  Achsa  elsewhere,  had 
there  been  any  other  place  for  her. 

But  the  kindliest  service  Zeno  ren- 
dered was  his  offer  to  drive  her  over 
to  Mashapog,  nine  miles  distant,  to 
its  every-other-Sunday  meeting,  stay- 
ing for  both  services.  She  was  un- 
easy at  first,  not  knowing  how  Zeno 
might  elect  to  pass  the  hours,  and 
aware  that  Mashapog,  which  could 
support  only  by  the  closest  calculation 
a  pastor  borrowed  two  Sundays  of  the 
month  from  another  parish,  had  yet 
two  bier-gartens,  four  saloons,  and  a 
park  with  a  gymnase,  a  pavilion  for 
dancing,  and  a  brass  band.  But  Zeno 
regularly  marched  in,  after  caring  for 
the'horse,  took  his  place  beside  her, 
and  gave  his  serious  attention  to  every 
duty  of  the  hour. 

Mrs.  Frost  chose  to  discern  an  im- 
plied reproach  in  this  church-going, 
and  showed  the  sting  wherewith  all 
waspish  natures  delight  in  giving  far 
worse  than  they  take.  She  "  never 
seen  young  folks  so  mighty  sot  on 
goin'  to  meetin' "  in  her  time:  "p'raps 
they  spent  the  hull  day  settin*  in 
a  slip  listenin'  to  sermons:"  she 
"  couldn't  say  where  they  went  gala- 
vantin'.  But  the  schoolma'am  warn't 
nobody's  fool,  however't  might  be 
with  Zeno,  who  could  'a  had  the  pick 
of  the  Musquam  girls,  an'  'twas  about 
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her  last  chance.    Achsy  Chis'm  warn't 
no  chicken." 

Achsa  heard,  and  decided  that  the 
Mashapog  services  must  be  given  up, 
unless  Pam  or  Hetty  would  go  too. 

Once  or  twice,  for  the  novelty  of 
the  thing,  those  damsels  consented  to 
matronize  the  expedition ;  but,  find- 
ing "no  fun  in  it,"  ultimately  refused 
the  boon  of  their  presence. 

The  next  Sunday  she  retired  to 
her  sanctuary,  opened  her  Bible,  and 
told  herself,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  must 
have  service  at  home ; "  and  the  an- 
swer, "  Why  not  ?  "  flashed  back  upon 
her  with  an  inspiration  that  glad- 
dened her  heart,  and  set  her  brain 
awhirl. 

So  simple  a  thing  as  it  was  too! 
only  a  Sunday-morning  Bible-class, 
and  evening  concert,  in  the  school- 
house.  Awkwardly  enough  she 
opened  the  subject  to  Zeno ;  but  he 
fell  tin  with  it  at  once.  He  was  a 
good  singer,  and  he  liked  the  idea: 
so  did  all  the  good  singers  (and  there 
were  many),  who  found  in  this  bright 
suggestion  a  relief,  I  am  afraid,  from 
the  insuperable  dulness  of  Sunday  in 
Musquam,  where  were  no  bier-gartens, 
dance-pavilions,  and  brass  bands. 

The  Bible-class  did  not  find  so  im- 
mediate favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mus- 
quamites. 

Some  of  the  younger  ones  teased 
to  go,  mainly  because  it  was  etiquette 
to  appear  in  their  best  bonnets  and 
frocks.  If  they  teased  persistently, 
and  sulked  desperately -when  refused, 
they  generally  had  their  own  way  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Schoenberg,  the  rich  man  of 
Musquam,  said  a  distinct  "  No,"  when 
asked  to  send  his  pretty  brood  of 
girls.  He  had  his  doubts  whether 
woman  ought  to  be  allowed  to  learn 
the  alphabet ;  suspected  it  made  a 
world  of  mischief  in  the  long-run. 


But  he  had  yielded  so  much.  No 
more  innovations  for  him;  no  Sun- 
day schools,  no  Bible  learning. 

But,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  it  was 
grievous  to  Papa  Schoenberg  to  see 
his  six  pretty  kinder  with  six  pairs 
of  charming  blue  eyes  suffused  with 
the  tears  shed  in  secret :  so  in  time 
he  relented,  and  gave  each  of  them  a 
little  new  Bible  with  a  loving,  half- 
contemptuous,  presentation-speech:  — 

"  Go,  then,  my  beloved  children  : 
learn  of  this  wonderful  old  miracle- 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  how  women 
who  would  know  more  than  was  good 
for  them  got  into  endless  mischief, 
and,  by  indulging  their  curiosity, 
made  a  very  pretty  pickle  of  fate. 
Learn,  if  you  will :  it  is  all  in  your 
books  there.  Nations  in  their  infancy 
must  have  their  mythologies,  it  ap- 
pears ;  and  childhood  must  have  its 
fairy-tales,  or  cry  its  pretty  eyes  out. 
Go,  then :  I  permit  it."  With  a 
shrug,  "  It  can  do  no  harm." 

"  'A  little  leaven  ' !"  thought  Ach- 
sa  with   patient   hopefulness,  as  her 
first    Bible-class   opened   with    Miss, 
Partridge,  Susie  Kemp,  Tommy  Frost, 
Otto  Pfeil,  and  Zeno. 

She  first  spoke  of  her  intention  to 
go  home  in  the  spring,  one  winter 
morning,  when  she  had  encountered 
Zeno  at  her  cabin-door,  clearing  away 
the  last  shovelful  of  snow  from  the 
path. 

"You  are  good  to  me,"  she  said 
gratefully.  "  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
Zeno,  when  I  am  gone." 

"Well,"  said  Zeno,  "if  you  think 
so,  I  hope  you  won't." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  am  ever  to 
thank  you,"  continued  Achsa,  paus- 
ing on  the  step,  pleased  with  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sunlight  glinting  through 
the  leafless  twigs,  and  gilding  the 
spotless  drifts. 

"I  want   no   thanks,"  said   Zeno. 
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"  I've  meant  to  be  good  to  you ;  and 
you've  been  good  to  me  without 
meaning  it,  I  guess." 

"I?"  said  Achsa.  "At  least,  I 
meant  nothing  else." 

u  No,  I  suppose  not.  Achsa  "  — 
He  paused,  turned  his  face  away,  and 
finally  continued,  "You  know  pretty 
much  what  my  life  has  been.  I 
hardly  thought  of  it  myself — what 
it  was,  or  what  it  might  be — until 
you  came.  Things  have  grown  differ- 
ent, somehow.  I  haven't  had  advan- 
tages ;  and,  though  I  didn't  care  once, 
I  do  now.  Achsa,  if  ever  I  should 
ask  a  favor  of  any  one,  it  would  be 
of  you."  Quick-witted  for  once,  Achsa 
answered,  — 

"  You  would  like  to  read  up,  with 
me  to  give  you  what  help  I  can, 
Zeno?  Is  that  it?" 

"  That's  about  it." 

And  so  it  befell  that  Achsa  opened 
a  night-school  with  one  pupil,  who  — 
taught  his  teacher. 

When  Zeno  drove  her  over  to  the 
station,  he  said,  — 

,  "  You  have  promised  to  come  home 
in  the  fall ;  "  and  "  home  "  meant  to 
both  the  packing-box  house  he  was 
beginning  to  raise  in  Musquam ;  the 
same  to  which,  later,  she  came  as  mis- 
tress, and  in  its  stifling  kitchen  baked 
poor  bread  and  pernicious  pies,  and 
proved,  to  her  husband's  dissatisfac- 
tion, that  a  good  teacher  may  be  a 
poor  enough  housewife. 

Poor  Achsa !  She  was  often  dis- 
heartened in  those  days,  when  her 
"sponge  "  was  either  kept  too  warm, 
and  soured,  or  too  cool,  and  did  not 
rise 'at  all;  with  a  baby  on  her  arm, 
a  toddling  creature  clinging  to  her 
gown,  and  a  husband  whose  mother 
was  a  "first-rate  cook,"  and  who  ex- 
pected the  same  of  his  wife. 

But,  w"hen  another  little  one  came, 
Mother  Frost  announced,  "Achsa's 


lookin'  peaked ;  an '  no  wonder,  with 
them  three  gret  hearty  babies  on 
her  hands!  She'd  ought  to  have  a 
good  spry  girl  to  help  do  up  the  chores, 
Zeno,"  said  this  great  authority.  "  I 
had,  after  my  third." 

So  Figa  Schoenberg  came,  the  tidi- 
est, most  deft  of  maidens,  with  a 
genius  for  soups  of  savory  smell,  and 
a  trick  of  bleaching  linen  until  its 
freshness  was  more  delicious  than 
scents  of  lavender  and  rosemary. 

Zeno  once  more  recognized  in 
Achsa  the  woman  he  had  thought  to 
marry.  Now  that  another  —  with  a 
vocation  for  housewifery,  who  made 
its  duties  a  poem,  and  life  in  her 
sweet,  orderly  kitchen  an  idyl  —  took 
the  burden  from  her,  Achsa  arose,  and 
shone,  as  it  were,  with  a  benignant 
motherliness,  only  half  concealed,  for 
all  her  people  there. 

Often  were  her  thoughts  occupied 
with  their  welfare,  when  she  salj  by 
the  kitchen-window,  within  hearing 
of  Figa  as  she  sang  like  a  robin  some 
simple  folk-song  within  sight  of  her, 
as,  with  sleeves  tucked  above  her  dim- 
pled elbows,  she  wrought  some  magic 
with  flour,  sugar,  and  spice. 

On  one  such  occasion  she  came  out 
of  her  musings  to  watch  her  graceful 
handmaiden  kneading  at  the  bread- 
trough  ;  and  a  smile  rippled  over  her 
face,  making  its  plainness  pleasant  to 
look  upon. 

"Only  to  think,  Figa,"  she  said, 
"'how  I  used  to  flour  myself  all  over, 
and  labor  with-  my  bread,  in  the  old 
days,  always  to  no  effect !  I  tried 
yeast,  and  'salt-rising;'  and  when,  in 
despair,  I  fell  back  on  saleratus,  my 
biscuits  were  so  green  and  yellow, 
they  gave  me  a  melancholy  of  the 
same  complexion.  I  never  had  any 
luck  at  all  with  my  cooking,  and  you 
never  have  any  thing  else.  How 
strange  it  is ! " 
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"  You  forget,"  said  Figa,  once  her 
best  pupil,  now  her  assistant,  in  the 
Bible-class :  "  there  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  and  there  are  diversities  of 
operations." 

This  brought  Achsa  back  to  the 
thoughts  she  had  been  brooding  over. 

"  I  begin  to  fear  that  our  work  is 
at  a  stand,  Figa.  I  wish  something 
could  be  done  to  give  us  new  spirit  in 
it ! " 

"We  began  with  less  than  half  a 
dozen,"  said  Figa  cheerily  :  "  now  we 
have  almost  half  a  hundred." 

"  But  that  was  six  years  ago  .  .  . 
Figa,  I  wish  we  could  begin  the  foun- 
dation of  a  church." 

"We  have.  The  seed  is  already 
sown,"  said  hopeful  Figa. 

"Then  I  wish  we  could  call  the 
husbandman  to  garner  in  the  harvest." 

"  Well,  it  looks  promising  for  him 
when  he  does  come,"  said  Zeno,  com- 
ing in  for  his  lunch. 

"  But  you  know  the  crops  spoil  if 
they  stand  too  long  ungleaned  after 
ripening,"  urged  Achsa. 

"You've  always  some  crotchet  on 
hand,"  observed  Zeno.  "But  it's 
your  work  :  you  farm  that  lot,  Achsa. 
I  sha'n't  meddle  !  " 

"No  —  you'll  help  when  the  time 
comes,"  said  Achsa  with  serene  con- 
fidence in  his  good  will. 

"  Tell  ye  what,"  suggested  Zeno. 
"Why  not  have  evening  meetings,  not 
at  the  school,  —  no  use  to  bother  the 
trustees ;  and  there'd  ba  sure  to  be  a 
fuss  about  the  lamps,  —  but  at  the 
houses  ?  Have  'em  here,  —  prayers 
and  talk  and  singing.  Ask  all  who 
will  come.  Why  not?'" 

The  idea  was  bread  Achsa  had  cast 
upon  the  waters  months  before ;  and 
it  returned  to  her  in  this  practical 
form,  with  the  advantage  that  Zeno 
thought  it  his  own.  He  was  fond  of 
his  own  inspirations,  and  obstinate  in 


working  for  them.  He  saw  a  number 
of  objections,  but  cleared  them  out  of 
the  way  peremptorily. 

"  Try  it,  and  the  thing  is  done,"  he 
averred. 

"  Begun,"  corrected  Achsa. 

"Done,"  re-asserted  Zeno,  rising 
and  departing. 

So  efficient  was  his  help,  that  it 
was  all  talked  over,  and  a  meeting 
appointed,  before  Achsa  knew  it,  and 
had  time  to  make  preparations.  She 
found  herself  embarrassed  for  chairs 
to  seat  her  guests,  and  had  to  press 
wash-bench,  and  boards  for  the  new 
fence,  into  service. 

"  Your  harvest  is  safe,"  said  Zeno, 
as  the  parting  strain  of  the  "  Old  Hun- 
dredth "  died  among  the  grand  forest- 
trees  that  had  not  as  yet  been 
"cleared." 

"Not  my  harvest,"  said  Achsa 
softly  :  "  I  am  only  a  laborer."  Zeno 
thought  her  a  faithful  one,  but  did 
not  tell  her  so.  He  did  not  hold  to 
flattering  people,  and  never  guessed 
how,  to  a  fainting,  self-dpubting  spirit, 
the  good  word  of  kindly  commenda- 
tion is  the  tonic  to  heal,  not  hurt. 

Spring  came  again,  and  clothed 
with  verdure  the  wild  woods  and  the 
fields. 

Pam  was  at  the  house,  looking  after 
the  children,  while  Achsa  and  Figa 
had  gone  to  the  pasture  to  gather 
dandelions  for  dinner,  when  Zeno 
came  vaulting  over  the  fence  with  a 
letter  for  her. 

It  was  a  double  one  from  home,  — 
part  of  it  written  by  Dorcas,  who  was 
in  great  spirits  about  a  box  just  fitted 
out  to  send  to  Achsa,  with  presents 
for  her  and  the  babies  ;  part  an  enclo- 
sure in  a  worn  envelope  addressed  to 
"  Miss  Achsa  Chisholm."  She  opened 
it  last,  and  read  with  silent  wonder 
growing  to  pleasure  in  her  face. 
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"  What  a  surprise  !  Zeno,  Figa, 
you've  heard  me  often  speak  of  a 
graceless  little  pupil  of  mine  on 
that  Creole  plantation  ?  Well,  —  he, 
absolutely  Charley  Fletcher  himself, 
writes  me  that  he  has  gone  through 
the  theological  school;  and"  laughing 
with  a  swift  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes, 
"  he  says  I  am  to  blame  for  it.  He 
is  only  waiting  for  a  field  to  enter 
upon  his  duties.  There  !  I  can't  talk. 
Bead  it,  Zeno,  aloud,  so  Figa  may 
hear." 

The  coming  box  was  almost  forgot- 
ten in  the  talk  that  followed  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  forming  a 
church,  and  calling  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
its  service. 

The  slow  and  cautious  objected  to 
it  as  a  rash  step,  there  being  so  few 
to  support  it. 

"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,"  urged  Achsa. 
"Every  thing  should  be  possible  to  us 
in  such  a  work." 

"  We  should  have  to  build  a  place 
of  worship,"  they  foresaw ;  and  the 
men  rather  opposed  it  as  an  expense 
which  would  have  no  end.  But  wo- 
manly enthusiasm  was  for  it,  and 
prevailed. 

"  There'll  be  an  abomination  of  a 
fair  !  "  prophesied  Papa  Schoenberg 
to  Figa.  "  But,  mind  you,  not  a  six- 
pence of  mine  will  you  get,  if  you 
begin  with  a  fair.  It  ought  to  be 
against  your  principles,  —  I  under- 
stand you  claim  something  of  the 
sort,  —  for  what  is  asking  five  times 
the  worth  of  a  thing,  and  never 
giving  back  the  change,  but  swin- 
dling? And  what  are  }rour  grab-bags 
but  a  lottery  and  a  fraud  ?  Call  you 
that  honest  and  Christian  teaching, 
Figa  mine  ?  " 

Figa  told  Achsa  the  Herr  papa's 
views. 

"He   is  right,"  said  she.      "We 


will  have  no  grab-bag  profits  for  our 
corner-stone." 

And  Figa  went  the  other  way,  and 
told  the  Herr  papa  of  Achsa.  It 
complimented  the  old  man  that  a 
woman  of  her  standing  and  merits, 
yet  so  wide  apart  from  him  in  her 
views,  should  accept  his  criticism  in 
that  spirit.  He  began  to  watch  the 
new  undertaking  with  interest.  When 
next  Achsa  went  to  town,  she  brought 
back  a  piece  of  news  for  the  girls. 

The  new  hotel  was  to  be  opened  in 
the  fall ;  and  they  could,  if  they 
would,  contract  to  make  up  all  the 
napery  needed  for  its  use  —  proceeds 
to  go  to  the  church-fund.  The  girls 
closed  with  the  offer,  and  elected 
Mother  Frost  and  Mrs.  Schoenberg 
directors  of  the  sewing-meetings. 

One  day,  after  the  sewers  had  left, 
came  the  box  from  home ;  and  Mrs. 
Schoenberg,  linerging  to  chat  with 
Figa,  witnessed  the  opening.  Beside 
the  gifts  for  the  children,  it  contained 
a  handsome  straw  bonnet  for  Achsa. 

Mrs.  Schoenberg,  who  was  not  dead 
to  the  vanities  of  millinery,  was  im- 
mensely taken  with  that  work  of  art ; 
and,  when  she  went  home,  it  was  all 
her  talk. 

Papa  Schoenberg  listened  with 
indulgence  until  patience  threatened 
to  give  way ;  when,  being  in  his  pon- 
derous fashion  something  of  a  humor- 
ist, he  resorted  to  philosophy,  and 
offered  it  to  his  spouse  in  rather  free 
translation. 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  one  like  it ! 
—  the  loveliest  Florence  braid,"  re- 
iterated the  Frau  mamma. 

"  Did  any  one  ever  promise  you  that 
you  should  have  the  loveliest  Florence 
braid  ?  "  quoth  the  Herr  papa. 

. "  What  are  you  saying,  dear  ?  It 
would  suit  my  complexion  perfectly. 
It  was  trimmed  with  a  wild  rose-vine 
and  lilac  ribbon  "  — 
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"  What  signifies  a  rose-vine,  so 
long  as  your  soul  is  above  it,  my 
heart?" 

"But  it  isn't,  best  beloved,"  said 
Mrs.  Schoenberg  naively .  Being 
good,  in  his  way,  to  his  women-kind, 
and  liking  to  see  the  wife's  .comely 
face  garlanded  with  rose-vines  and 
other  feminine  adornments,  he  sent 
privately  to  ask  if  Achsa  would  part 
with  the  bonnet ;  which  she,  of 
course,  declined.  When  next  they  met, 
he  grumbled  :  "  Aha,  madame  !  I 
thought  how  it  is !  You  love  your 
church  with  the  lips,  your  finery  with 
the  heart.  Not?  Aha!  That  bon- 
net my  wife  so  likes  will  make  a  fine 
appearance  in  your  pew.  You  think 
not  so  ?  Yes !  He  takes  my  mind 
from  the  sermon :  so  I  go  not  at  all. 
You  will  see." 

"  You  think  I  wouldn't  part  with 
it  because  I  care  to  wear  it  myself  ? 
But  that  is  not  so,"  said  Achsa 
pleasantly.  "  My  reason  for  refusing 
was  because  it  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
people  at  home." 

"  Very  good,  very  good  !  But  you 
preach  sacrifice.  Not  so?  And,  when 
I  offer  you  double  price  for  the  bonnet 
you  not  sell  him.  Come !  " 

"You  are  right;  and  you  shall 
have  the  bonnet.  But  I  mean  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain.  You  shall  pay 
me  three  times  what  it  cost.  And  I 
know  what  I  will  do  with  the  money." 
She  laughed;  and  Mr.  Schoenberg 
affected  to  shrug  his  shoulders  in  de- 
spair. He  chaffered,  pretending  his 
best  to  beat  her  down;  but  Achsa 
merrily  exacted  the  uttermost  far- 
thing, and  then  told  him,  — 

"Now  I  will  buy  a  Bible  for  the 
new  church ;  and  it  will  attract  your 
attention  to  the  sermon,  I  hope." 

Mr.  Schoenberg  liked  her  all  the 
better  after  that  interview;  and,  al- 
though it  was  never  absolutely  certain 


who  sent  the  new  melodeon  that  came 
when  the  church  was  ready  for  it, 
Achsa  always  believed  it  to  have  been 
his  gift. 

Zeno  gave  the  land.  By  united 
efforts  a  neat  log-edifice  was  reared ; 
and  Pastor  Fletcher  found  a  church 
in  the  wilderness,  and  an  eager  peo- 
ple to  welcome  him. 

Mrs.  Schoenberg,  on  that  memo- 
rable first  Sunday,  went  arrayed  in 
all  the  glory  of  her  Florence  braid ; 
and  because  it  was  fitting  for  a  man 
to  go  where  his  family  went,  and  he 
was  curious  to  see  if  the  price  of  the 
bonnet  went  for  a  Bible ;  and  because 
he  was  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  excel- 
lent reasons,  —  Mr.  Schoenberg  ac- 
companied his  goodly  dame  and 
pretty  flock. 

Old  Vol  Frost  shut  up  the  tap-room 
for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  and 
went  because  his  sorry  old  soul  took 
most  fervent  delight  in  the  music, 
—  perhaps  stumbled  into  repentance, 
and  groped  towards  heaven  that  way ; 
and,  however  it  was,  his  "  place  "  was 
opened  of  Sundays  no  more. 

Aunt  Cobb  had  opened  her  heart, 
and  sent  out  to  the  wilderness  a 
lot  of  second-hand  hymn  and  tune 
books,  bought  at  a  bargain,  when  her 
church  in  West  Passover  changed  for 
the  Mayflower  Collection.  But  what 
did  it  matter !  The  tunes  were  the 
same  old  inspired  majors  and  minors; 
and  they  had  lost  none  of  their  power 
to  stir  tender  souls,  to  smite  rocky 
hearts. 

Those  words  of  Aunt  Cobb  that 
had  awakened  Achsa's  heart  in  her 
youth  had  faded  from  her  memory 
many  a  year.  Had  they  recurred  to 
her  in  later  life,  she  would  have  been 
sorry  over  the  early  dream ;  a  little 
pained,  that  life,  with  its  hard  years, 
had  brought  no  fulfilment  for  her. 
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She  would  never  have  guessed  that 
her  small  seed-plantings  had  brought 
these  changes  to  pass  in  the  home 
where  she  dwelt.  She  could  not  yet 
get  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  her 
life  to  know  that  it  had  had  "  possibi- 
lities/' to  rightly  judge  of  its  works ; 
nor  would  she,  until  her  life  and  name 
had  become  a  memory. 

She  scarcely  recognized  herself  as 
instrumental  to  their  happiness,  when 
her  friend  Figa  was  won  from  her  by 
her  whilom  pupil,  Charley  Fletcher. 

At  the  wedding,  Papa  Schoenberg 
brought  her  the  first  slice  of  the  bride- 
cake, and  made  her  a  gallant  speech, 
showering  upon  her  gratitude  and 
laurels,  to  which  she  laid  no  claim. 

Achsa  was  half  provoked. 


Her  awkwardness  sat  doubly  ill 
on  her  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  formal  compliments  like  these  ; 
and  Mr.  Schoenberg's  elaborate  cour- 
tesy so  distressed  her,  that  she  inter- 
rupted some  fine  speech  about  her 
teachings  and  influence  in  the  com- 
munity with  an  abrupt  :  — 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,  that,  if  any 
thing  is  my  due,  I  shall  not  contrive 
to  exact  it.  You  know  me  of  old  for 
a  hard  bargainer.  Now  that,  with 


your  consent,  I  am  despoiled  of 

I  look  to  you  to  repair   my  loss.     I 

am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  Hed- 


wig, 


in  her  stead." 


"Ah,  madame ! "  said  her  host,  bow- 
ing, his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "  you  know 
well  that  one  can  nothing  deny  you." 


MY  BIRD. 


BY  KATE   L.    COLBY. 


DID  you  never  know  a  bird  with  a  dimple  in  its  chin  ? 
Then  you  don't  know  all  the  world,  and  what  wonders  are  therein. 
Never  saw  a  bird  with  chin  ?     May  be  not ;   and  may  be,  too, 
There's  a  thing  or  two  in  life,  0  my  friend  !  you've  yet  to  view. 

II. 

You  are  thinking,  I  presume,  that  my  birdling's  eyes  are  round. 
Ah,  you  never  missed  a  mark  any  further,  I'll  be  bound ! 
Could  you  see  them,  you'd  admit  they  are  wide  and  sweet  and  blue 
As  any  eyes  you  know  of,  and  rather  more  so,  too. 

III. 

In  your  depths  of  ignorance,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
But  you  think,  like  common  birds,  mine  goes  flying  all  about : 
Now,  my  bird,  I'd  have  you  know,  too  exclusive  is  to  fly 
With  an  undistinguished  crowd  that  ranges  wild  around  the  sky. 
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IV. 

Give  it  up  ?     You're  not  so  strong  in  your  natural  history 
As  you  thought.     You're  wondering  now  what  special  mystery 
Of  note  there  is  that  marks  my  bird's  song  among  the  rest :  — 
It's  the  souls  of  all  the  songs  of  all  other  birds  compressed. 


V. 

All  the  birds  that  you  may  hear  any  sunny  summer  day, 
They  are  either  always  sad,  or  else  they're  always  gay ; 
Always  liquid-noted  they,  always  weird,  or  always  shrill, 
Always  using  up  the  scale  in  an  ecstasy  of  trill, 


VI.      : 

Or  on  long,  sweet,  sliding  notes,  they  monotonously  range ; 
But  my  birdie's  charm  of  charms  is  the  charm  of  ceaseless  change. 
But  there  is  one  point  where  safe  you  may  invest  your  fancy  words, 
Its  modus  operandi  is  like  that  of  other  birds. 


VII. 

You  may  picture,  at  your  will,  how  each  liquid  treble  note 

Swells  to  sound,  and  bubbles  up  through  the  curving  of  the  throat; 

How  it  trembles  on  the  air  with  a  pathos  and  a  thrill, 

And  a  vague,  vague  longing  holds  you  till  the  tender  tones  are  still. 


VIII. 

There  are  notes  that  leap  like  fountains ;  there  are  notes  that  drop  like  dew : 
Could  you  hear  my  birdie  singing,  it  would  thrill  you  through  and  through ; 
For  my  birdling's  wings  are  drooping,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim  with  pain, 
And  the  song  —  it  sinks  to  silence  as  'twould  never  rise  again. 


IX. 

But  it  always  does,  fresh  springing ;  and  that  subtle  sense  is  stirred 
That  hears  when  springtime  silence  is  first  broken  by  a  bird. 
Oh,  my  little  singing  treasure !  in  this  world  so  full  of  pain, 
And  of  shadows,  and  of  sorrows,  not  one  note  is  sung  in  vain. 
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THE  CHUKCH  AND  ITS  PKETENSIONS. 


BY   JAMES   MARTINEAU,    LL.D. 


THE  present,  it  has  often  been  said, 
virtually  contains  within  it  the  whole 
past.  The  products  of  art,  of  litera- 
ture, of  law,  may  largely  perish,  and 
leave  many  a  former  age  with  scanty 
monuments  to  bear  witness  of  its 
genius;  but  its  character  and  ideas, 
mingling  with  the  life  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  tincture  that  newer 
time,  and,  however  traceless  in  the 
fresh  color  of  the  immediate  hour, 
could  not  be  withdrawn  thence  with- 
out changing  its  hue  throughout. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  law  of  trans- 
mission has  any  selective  power  to 
swallow  up  the  evil,  and  hand  down 
only  the  good ;  and,  if  the  stream  of 
histqry  grows  clearer  as  it  flows,  it  is 
not  that  the  current  will  not  carry 
down  both  alike,  but  that  the  purifying 
interposition  of  reason  and  conscience 
arrests  the  turbid  elements,  and  tries 
to  let  only  the  sweet  waters  through. 
In  proportion  as  this  interposition 
fails,  the  fountains  of  life  and  the 
marshes  of  death  send  down  their  con- 
tents together.  Prejudices  pass  with 
truths ;  the  seeds  of  vices  are  entan- 
gled in  the  same  eddy  that  bears  the 
virtues ;  and,  rich  as  the  crop  may  be 
in  the  fields  below,  there  will  still  be 
tares  appearing  between.  Every  later 
civilization  is  of  necessity  a  mixed 
product,  large  with  the  accessions, 
but  tainted  with  the  impurities,  of  ear- 
lier experience ;  and,  whatever  treas- 
ures it  has  taken  up  into  it  from  the 
faiths  and  philosophies  of  nations  vari- 
ously endowed,  it  cannot  escape  its  her- 
itage also  of  human  imperfection,  or  be 
spared  the  duty  of  severing  the  good 
from  the  evil.  Our  historical  inherit- 
ance of  religion  is  richer  in  the  ele- 


ments of  truth  and  the  sources  of 
moral  power  than  any  ever  intrusted 
to  any  previous  age.  We  live  envi- 
roned with  a  sublirner  nature,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  more  sacred  humanity, 
we  own  a  wider  providence  in  history, 
than  was  opened  to  our  forefathers. 
The  kosmic  intellect  was  less  august 
for  Plato,  the  communion  of  the 
Spirit  less  deep  for  Tauler,  the  moral 
drama  of  the  world  less  grand  for 
Isaiah  and  for  Paul,  than  for  us.  But 
along  with  this  progressive  truth  are 
many  lingering  errors,  grown  worse 
from  their  misplacement  in  a  larger 
scene.  The  ampler  our  horizon,  the 
more  does  the  clinging  mist  around  us 
hide  from  view ;  and  we  are  but  lost 
in  the  expanded  universe,  if  we  apply 
to  it  only  the  rude  and  petty  measures 
hung  up  in  the  monkish  cell.  In  the 
courses  of  history,  be  it  remembered, 
there  are  two  agencies  ever  at  work,  — 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  man;  and  the  present  in 
which  we  live  is  the  result  of  both. 
How,  then,  shall  we  separate  the  divine 
from  the  undivine  ?  How  discharge 
the  perishable  fancy,  and  hold  fast 
only  to  the  eternal  reality  ?  What 
sacred  authority  shall  stand  for  us  in 
the  field  of  thought,  and  divide  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead  ? 

To  answer  this  question  properly, 
we  must  ask  another.  The  two  ele- 
ments in  our  religious  inheritance, 
the  divine  and  the  human  —  are  they 
likely  to  be  blended  and  interfused 
throughout,  s\>  that  the  criterion  which 
shall  sunder  them  is  needed  every- 
where ?  or  do  they  sit  apart,  though 
on  the  same  field, — the  one  railed 
off  within  some  sacred  enclosure  j  the 
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other  poured  around  it,  and  hiding  it 
from  view,  and  here  and  there  assum- 
ing its  likeness,  but  never  mingling 
with  it's  living  power.  Surely  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  whatever 
divine  influences  have  been  shed  upon 
the  world  must  freely  spread  through 
the  recipient  capacity  of  our  humani- 
ty, act  in  its  functions,  and  share  its 
risks.  In  nature  there  is  no  force  but 
God's;  in  conscience  yet  unspoiled, 
there  is  no  light  save  his :  but  it  is 
the  specialty  of  history,  that  there  he 
concedes  to  man  a  partnership  with 
himself,  and  lets  every  thing  arise 
from  the  confluence  or  the  conflict  of 
both  wills.  It  seems,  therefore,  hardly 
conceivable  that  an  historical  revela- 
tion should  be  pure  and  simple,  even 
for  an  hour.  Mingling  with  human 
faculties  in  the  first  soul  it  enters, 
taking  the  vehicle  of  human  language 
in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  human  tra- 
dition in  surviving  from  age  to  age, 
drawn  into  the  intensest  ferment 
of  human  thought,  and  struggling 
through  the  seething  deep  of  human 
passion,  and  guarded  from  change,  if 
at  all,  only  by  the  crystallized  imper- 
fection of  human  institutions,  it  be- 
comes more  closely  interwoven  with 
the  liabilities  of  our  life  at  every 
point,  till  you  can  no  more  withdraw 
the  supernatural  from  the  natural 
than  you  can  distinguish  in  the  tree 
the  cells  formed  in  a  spring  shower  a 
hundred  years  ago.  If  it  be  so  ;  if,  to 
borrow  the  Scripture  image,  the  sacred 
leaven  diffuses  itself  thus  through  the 
whole  mass  of  our  humanity,  and  in 
quickening  our  nature  is  dissolved 
into  it,  —  then  there  remains  no  rule 
for  separating  what  is  divine  and 
authoritative,  except  the  tests  by 
which,  in  moral  and  spiritual  things, 
we  know  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
holy  from  the  unholy.  External  cri- 


teria, —  that  is,  immoral  rules  for  find- 
ing moral  things,  physical  rules  for 
finding  spiritual  things,  —  there  can 
be  none.  Reason  for  the  rational,  con- 
science for  the  right  —  these  are  the 
sole  organs  for  appreciating  the  last 
claims  upon  us,  the  courts  of  ultimate 
appeal,  whose  verdict  it  is  not  only 
weakness,  but  treason,  to  resist. 

This  close  intertexture,  however,  of 
the  human  and  the  divine  in  our 
historical  inheritance  of  religion  is  by 
no  means  admitted  by  its  chief  trus- 
tees. They  are  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  they  have  actually  got  divine 
truth  enclosed  within  a  ring-fence, 
still  -pure  and  integral  after  all  these 
ages,  —  a  paradise  of  God,  where  his 
voice  is  heard,  and  his  presence  is 
felt,  planted  amid  the  profane  wilds 
around.  Two  claims  are  preferred  to 
this  exceptional  position,  —  one  by 
Catholics  on  behalf  of  "  the  Church ; " 
the  other  by  Protestants,  on  behalf 
of  "the  Bible."  They  agree  in 
assigning  to  something  outward  an 
authority  before  which  the  inward 
protest  of  even  our  highest  faculties 
must  bink  in  silence:  they  differ  in 
attributing  this  authority  to  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  one  case,  to  a  literature 
in  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  having  once  created  the 
books  of  Scripture,  remains,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped  there,  and  liable  to  all  the 
disadvantages  which  Plato  charges 
upon  written  language,  — that,  though 
you  would  think  the  page  alive  with 
the  thoughts  it  has,  it  looks  up  at  you 
always  with  the  same  face ;  is  dumb 
to  the  questions  you  asjj: ;  and,  if  tossed 
about  in  contumely  or  mistake,  can- 
not defend  itself,  but  needs  its  father 
to  help  it.1  In  the  former  case,  the 
Holy  Spirit  perpetuates  its  work  by 
taking  for  its  organ  an  ever-living 
hierarchy,  which  is  there  to  speak  in 

i  Phasdrus,  275  ad  fin. 
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every  age,  to  interpret  and  supple- 
ment the  dubious  text,  to  correct  the 
aberrations  of  reason,  and  relieve  the 
perplexities  of  conscience.  To  this 
Catholic  theory  let  us  first  turn ;  the 
more  so,  because,  to  punish  our  imper- 
fect exorcism  of  evil  spirits  at  the 
Reformation,  it  is  fast  returning  from 
the  dry  places  of  controversy  in  which 
it  could  never  rest,  and,  finding  in 
many  minds  the  mediaeval  chamber 
swept  and  garnished,  enters  in  to  re- 
sume possession. 

The  Church,  then,  is,  in  this  view, 
not  simply  a  divine  establishment 
historically  continued  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  original  trusts;  but 
a  living  body,  permanently  and  for- 
ever animated  by  the  Third  Person 
in  the  Trinity,  who,  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  has  occupied  this  organ- 
ism, just  as  the  Second  Person  was 
united  with  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
And  if,  in  this  case  too,  we  do  not 
speak,  as  in  his,  of  an  incarnation,  it 
is  not  because  the  divine  embodiment 
is  less  assured,  but  because  the  human 
persons  are  many  and  successive,  and 
the  body  is  corporate.  The  Holy 
Spirit  had  in  all  times,  and  even  in 
heathen  nations,  been  the  secret  source 
of  natural  grace,  and  rational  appre- 
hension of  divine  things ;  and  has 
enabled  men  to  know  God  as  the 
Author  of  Nature,  to  feel  him  in  the 
suspicions  of  conscience,  and  to  knit 
society  together  by  his  laws.  All 
this,  however,  was  but  an  invisible 
and  scattered  influence,  present  every- 
where, instituted  nowhere.  But  now, 
having  created  on  earth  the  mystical 
body  of  the  Christ  in  heaven,  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  opened  a  special  abode,  and 
established  an. organized  and  visible 
agency  for  distributing  a  higher  and 
supernatural  order  of  grace.  His 
presence,  no  longer  contingent  on  in- 
dividual fidelity,  has  become  uncon- 


ditional and  constant,  and  —  whether 
by  diffusing  the  light  of  the  incarna- 
tion, or  by  the  consecrating  power  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  or  by  gifts  of 
vision,  prophecy,  or  miracle,  or  by  the 
efficacy  of  preaching  —  continues  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  age,  undi- 
minished  to  the  last.  If  you  ask 
how  you  are  to  know  when  you  see  it, 
this  field  of  sacred  wonders,  crowded 
with  daily  miracles,  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite answer  is  immediately  given,  — 
there  are  four  divine  marks,  or 
" notes"  which  make  any  mistake  of 
the  true  Church  of  God  impossible  ; 
viz.,  its  Unity,  or  identity  in  all 
times ;  its  Sanctity,  as  the  one  home 
of  holy  men ;  its  Universality,  or 
identity  in  all  places  ;  and  its  Aposto- 
licity,  or  exact  reproduction  of  the 
first  and  model  age.  Visibly  bearing 
these  characteristics,  the  Catholic 
Church  claims  to  be  the  exclusive 
trustee  of  revelation,  the  sole  chan- 
nel of  supernatural  grace,  the  infal- 
lible witness  and  interpreter  of  divine 
truth. 

That  so  stupendous  a  claim  should 
appeal  to  tests  so  inadequate  would 
be  impossible,  were  it  not  that  it  has 
had  to  confront  nothing  but  preten- 
sion weaker  than  itself,  and  already 
pledged  to  its  most  Vulnerable  prem- 
ises. If  we  take  for  granted,  that, 
somewhere  upon  earth,  there  must  be  a 
divine  institute,  and  only  one,  for  the 
distribution  of  grace  and  the  organ- 
ization of  true  dogma;  and  if  the 
only  question  be,  whether  what  we 
find  at  Lambeth,  at  Geneva,  or  at 
Rome,  looks  most  like  this  long-lived 
and  world-wide  establishment, —  these 
"  notes "  serve  readily  enough  to 
pick  out  the  Catholic  Church  ;  being, 
in  fact,  invented  for  this  very  purpose. 
As  between  different  pretenders  to 
the  same  ideal,  they  may  be  conclu- 
sive. But  if  we  dismiss  that  ideal 
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assumption,  and  look  first  at  what 
is  real ;  if  we  relieve  the  Church  of 
her  rivals,  and  ask  her  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  speak  to  us  from  the 
primitive  ground  of  humanity  alone, 
—  then  we  shall  need  other  marks 
than  these  to  convince  us  that  there 
is  nothing  diviner  upon  earth  than  a 
spiritual  corporation  which  can  have 
a  Borgia  for  its  head,  the  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Constance  for  boards  of 
justice,  and  the  index  and  encyclicals 
as  its  expressions  of  pastoral  wisdom. 
JSTor  is  it  difficult  to  say  what  the 
other  tests  should  be  to  which  the 
issue  should  be  brought.  In  reason- 
ing with  the  Catholic,  we  have  always 
this  advantage,  that  he  admits  a  nat- 
ural reason,  a  natural  conscience,  a 
natural  religion  ;  nay,  that  the  light 
which  we  have  through  them  is  a 
grace  of  the  same.  Holy  Spirit  which 
makes  his  Church  the  depository  of 
higher,  but  homogeneous  gifts.  When, 
then,  from  my  prior  ground  of  Nature, 
I  approach  the  reputed  enclosure  of 
supernatural  grace,  what  vestiges  of 
its  divine  character  shall  I  inevitably 
seek  ?  None  other  than  I  have  learned 
already,  and  seen  gleaming  through 
the  minds  and  characters  of  noble 
personalities,  and  from  the  answer 
of  conscience  known  to  be  given  me 
from  above,  truth,  justice,  pity,  purity, 
and  self-sacrifice  ;  and,  in  the  reputed 
supernatural  order,  I  can  acknowl- 
edge nothing  which  contradicts  these 
revelations  of  the  natural  order.  If 
one  and  the  same  spirit  is  the  living 
breath  of  both  fields,  there  can  be  no 
change  of  moral  atmosphere  on  cross- 
ing the  boundary  :  the  light  must  be 
akin  in  both,  refracted  by  the  same 
media,  and  flinging  the  same  tender 
tints,  and  differing  only  in  clearness 
and  intensity.  By  this  criterion, 
then,  of  moral  reason  and  conscience, 
let  us  try  the  validity  of  these  "  notes  " 


of  a  divine  institute,  secured  from  hu- 
man contamination. 

1.  The  UNITY  of  the  Church 
throughout  all  time  owes  its  effect 
on  the  imagination  to  the .  contrast  it 
seems  to  present  with  the  endless  va- 
riations of  human  opinion,  especially 
in  the  regions  of  higher  speculation. 
While  the  ambitious  intellect  has 
been  visited  by  a  thousand  perishable 
dreams,  and  has  constructed  worlds 
out  of  the  frostwork  on  its  windows 
till  the  next  sunshine  melted  them 
away ;  while  philosophers  and  here- 
sies without  number  have  put  forth 
their  gaudy  blossom  in  the  morning, 
and  withered  before  night,  —  the 
one  thing  that  has  been  patient 
through  it  all,  and  unchanged  alike 
by  fancy  or  by  force,  has  been,  it  is 
said,  the  teaching  and  worship  of  the 
Church.  The  very  creeds  that  are  on 
the  lips  to-day,  the  very  prayers  that 
take  up  the  yearnings  of  the  heart, 
have  been  charged  with  the  faith  and 
piety  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom,  of 
Benedict  and  St.  Francis,  of  Alcuin 
and  Bernard.  This  persistency,  it  is 
urged,  belongs  to  the  immutability 
of  God,  and  shows  that  we  are  here 
within  the  compass  of  the  divine 
thought,  which  has  no  shadow  of 
turning ;  not  of  the  human,  which  is 
as  the  passing  cloud.  "  In  the  unity 
of  the  Church's  doctrines,"  says  Bal- 
mez,  "pervading  as  it  does  all  her 
instructions,  and  the  number  of  great 
minds  which  this  unity  has  always 
enclosed  within  her  bosom,  we  find  a 
phenomenon  so  extraordinary,  that 
its  equal  cannot  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  that  no  effort  of  reason  can  ex- 
plain it  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  human  things.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  new  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  for  a  doctrine,  more  or 
less  reasonable,  for  a  time  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  a  certain  number  of  learned 
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and  enlightened  men  :  this  has  been 
shown  in  schools  of  philosophy  both 
ancient  and  modern.  But  for  a  creed 
to  maintain  itself  for  many  ages  by 
..,  preserving  the  adhesion  of  men  of 
learning  of  all  times  and  of  all  coun- 
tries—  of  minds  differing  amongst 
each  other  on  other  points ;  of  men 
opposed  in  interests  and  divided  by  ri- 
valries—  is  a  phenomenon  new,  unique, 
and  not  to  be  found  anywhere  but 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has 
always  been  and  still  is  the  practice 
of  the  Church,  while  one  in  faith 
and  doctrine,  to  teach  unceasingly ; 
to  excite  discussion  on  all  subjects  ; 
to  promote  the  study  and  examination 
of  the  foundations  on  which  faith 
itself  reposes  ;  to  scrutinize  for  this 
purpose  the  ancient  languages,  the 
monuments  of  the  remotest  times,  £he 
documents  of  history,  the  discoveries 
of  scientific  observation,  the  lessons 
of  the  highest  and  most  analytical 
sciences  ;  and  to  present  herself  with 
a  generous  confidence  in  the  great 
lyceums,  where  men  replete  with  tal- 
ents and  knowledge  concentrate,  as 
in  a  focus,  all  that  they  have  learned 
from  their  predecessors,  and  all 
that  they  themselves  have  collected : 
and  nevertheless  we  see  her  always 
persevere  with  firmness  in  her  faith 
and  the  unity  of  her  doctrines ;  we 
see  her  always  surrounded  by  illus- 
trious men,  who,  with  their  brows 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  a  hun- 
dred literary  contests,  humble  them- 
selves, tranquil  and  serene,  before  her, 
without  fear  of  dimming  the  bright- 
ness of  the  glory  which  surrounds 
their  heads."  l 

Before  accepting  the  challenge  to 
account  for  this  magnificent  prodigy, 
we  must  first  assure  ourselves  of  jts 

1  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared.  Writ- 
ten in  Spanish  by  J.  Balmez.  Translated  from 
French  by  Hanford  I.  Kershaw.  London :  1849. 

r.  is. 


reality,  and,  if  it  exists,  must  measure 
its  amount.  That  through  the  life  of 
the  Church  there  has  persisted  a  cer- 
tain common  essence  of  sentiment, 
never  lost  amid  secondary  changes, 
and  that  to  this  common  essence  is 
due  the  allegiance  of  great  and  good 
minds  to  Christianity,  is  beyond 
doubt ;  but  with  this  central  genius  of 
the  religion  to  identify  the  character- 
istics of  the  Romish  Church,  as  if  they 
were  its  equivalent  in  permanence 
and  power,  is  to  contradict  the  whole 
course  of  Christian  history.  If  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  could  be  recalled  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  and  placed  before 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  to-day, 
do  3Tou  think  he  would  find  himself 
at  home,  and  know  when  to  kneel, 
and  when  to  bow,  or  even  dimly  guess 
the  meaning  of  it  all?  Or  if,  before 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  you  could  lay 
the  Tridentine  Decrees,  would  they 
so  speak  to  his  habitual  thought  and 
faith,  that  you  could  count  on  his 
signing  them  with  joyful  assent  ? 
Notoriously  there  is  neither  dogma 
nor  rite  in  the  system  of  the  Church, 
which  has  not  a  long  history  to  tell 
of  its  growth  into  settled  form.  It 
took  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  Father ;  nor  will  any  one 
who  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  ante-Nicene  literature  affirm  that 
Athauasius  would  have  been  content 
with  the  doctrinal  professions  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian ;  all 
of  whom,  in  their  "  economy  "  of  the 
divine  nature,  distinctly  subordinated 
the  Second  Member  of  the  Trinity  to 
the  First.  For  three  centuries  more, 
it  remained  unsettled  whether  Christ 
had  more  than  one  nature  and  one 
will ;  the  forces  of  opinion  swaying 
to  and  fro  for  generations  before  a 
predominance  was  won,  and  opposition 
driven  from  the  field.  How  little 
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concord  had  been  reached  respecting 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  Council  of 
Nicsea,  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us  in 
these  words :  "  Of  our  thoughtful 
men,  some  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
an  operation,  some  as  a  creature,  some 
as  God ;  while  others  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide,  seeing  that  Scripture  deter- 
mines nothing  on  the  subject.1  A 
year  later,  the  bare  phrase  of  the 
original  Nicene  Greed,  "I 'believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  was  enriched  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  by  the 
added  attributes,  "  the  Lord,  the  Giv- 
er of  life,  that  proceedeth  from  the 
Father;  that  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  worshipped  and  glorified ;  that 
spake  by  the  prophets ;  "  and  not  till 
the  year  5S9,2  and  then  only  in 
Spain,  was  the  recital  introduced,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 

1  Oratio    33:    De   Spiritu    Sancto.     Gr. :    1555 
(written  about  A.D.  380). 

2  At  the  third  synod  of  Toledo,  held  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Visigoth  King  Recared  from  the 
Arian  to  the  Catholic  Church.    Cone.  omn.  Coll., 
torn,  xiii.,  p.  106,  seq. 

3  Irenseus    adversus  User.,  V.  xxi.  3.    Grabe, 
1702,  p.  433.     "  Quoniam  in  initio  homini  suasit 
(i.e.,    Apostata)  transgredi  praeceptum  Facto  ris, 
ideo  eum  habuit  in  sua  potestate."    Comp.  V.  i. 
1,  p.  393.    "  Potens  in  omnibus  Dei  Verbum  ct  non 
deficiens  in    sua    justitia,  juste    etiam    adversus 
ipsam  conversus  est  apostasiam,  ea  quae  aunt  sua 
redimens  ab  ea,  non  cum  vi,  quemadmodura  ilia 
initio  dominabatur   nostri,  ea  quae  non  erant  sua 
insatiabiliter   rapiens,  sed    secundum    suadelam, 
quemadmodum  decebat  Deum  suadentem  et  non 
vim  infcrentem,  accipere  quae  vellet,  ut  neque  quod 
est  justum  confringeretur,  neque  antiqua  plasmatio 
Dei  dcperiret." 

Orig.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.,  ii.  13.  Lommetzsch, 
torn,  vi.,  p.  139.  "  'Redempti  sumus  non  corrup- 
tibili  pretio  argenti  et  auro,  eed  pretioso  sanguine ' 
Unlgeniti.  Si  ergo  '  pretio  empti'  sumus,  ut 
etiam  Paulus  adstip'ulatur,  ab  aliquo  sine  dubio 
empti  sumus  cujus  eramus  servi,  qui-  et  prctium 
poposcit  quod  voluit,  ut  de  potestate  dimitteret 
quos  tenebat.  Tenebat  autem  nos  Diabolus,  cui 
distract!  fueramus  peccatis  nostris.  Poposcit  ergo 
pretium  nostrum  sanguinem  Christi,  .  ...  qui 
tarn  pretiosus  fuit  ut  solus  pro  omnium  redemp- 
tione  sufficeret." 

When  the  transaction  is  thus  conceived  as  a 
recovery  from  Satan  of  a  possession  to  which  he 
had  a  legal  right,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  stress 
which  is  laid  on  God's  having  managed  it  without 


Similarly,  only  for  a  far  longer 
time,  did  the  conception  of  Christ's 
redemption  remain  indeterminate  and 
variable ;  so  that,  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Anselm  .(who  died  1109), 
it  entered  upon  a  new  stadium  of  its 
history,  and  lost  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  patristic  prototype.  In 
both  doctrines,  indeed,  it  was  taught  . 
that  Cfrrist  had  paid  the  ransom 
which  rescued  men  from  the  powers 
of  hell ;  but,  when  we  ask  to  whom 
he  had  paid  it,  Irenseus  and  Origen, 
Augustine  and  Gregory  of  Kyssa, 
reply,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  Devil, 
who,  by  his  successful  offer  of  temp- 
tations, had  become  absolute  proprie- 
tor of  men,  but  who  forfeited  his  right 
by  being  himself  tempted  to-  put  to 
death  the  sinless  Son  of  God,  and, 
having  fallen  into  this  trap,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  spoil.3 

Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  deny- 

"  violation  of  justice;  "  i.e.,  instead  of  arbitrarily 
using  the  power  of  a  superior,  he  proceeds  juridi- 
cally, and,  keeping  within  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, did  the  Devil  no  wrong,  taking  no  sinner  out 
of  his  hands  till  he  himself  had  gone  beyond  his 
bargain,  and  made  the  mistake  of  passing  death 
upon  the  sinless.  What  these  theologians  admire  i«, 
that,  even  10  the  Devil,  God  was  just,  and  observed 
fair  play,  —  a  position  very  different  from  the 
modern  thesis,  that,  in  the  incidence  of  penalty  on 
the  innocent  in  place  of  the  guilty,  there  is  no  in- 
fringement of  ideal  justice.  August,  de  lib.  arbitr. 
iii.  10,  ad  init.  "  Scrvata  est  in  peccato  justitia  Dei 
punientis.  Nam  et  illud  appensum  est  sequitatis 
examine,  ut  nee  ipsius  diaboli  potcstati  negaretur 
homo,  quern  sibi  male  suadendo  subjecerat.  Ini- 
quum  enim  erat  ut  ei  quern  ceperat  non  domina- 
retur.  Nee  fieri  ullo  modo  potest,  ut  Dei  summi 
et  veri  perfecta  justitia,  quao  usquequaque  perten- 
ditur,  deserat  etiam  ordinandas  ruinas  pccgan- 
tium.  .  .  .  Verbum  Dei,  Unicus  Dei  filius, 
Diabolum,—  quern  semper  sub  legibus  suis  habuit, 
—  homine  indutus  etiam  homini  subjugavit,  nihil  ei 
extorqucns  violento  dominatu,  sed  superans  eum 
lege  justitiae." 

The  device  by  which  Satan  was  caught,  viz.,  the 
disguise  of  a  divine  and  sinless  nature  under 
human  form,  is  praised  as  a  successful  stratagem 
or  trick.  "'ATrarurcu  Kal  avrog  nJ  rov  uvdpuirav 
Trpo[3hf](iatt"  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  "6  Kpoaira- 
rrjaas  rbv  uvtipuirov  TU  7%  fjdovris  defaaatiaTi." 
Orat.  Catech.  c.  26.  Tom.  iv.,  p.  84.  Paris: 
Morell.  1638.  "  Oportuit  hanc  fraudem  Diabolo 
fieri,  ut  sueciperet  corpus  Dominus  Jesus,"  says 
.Ambrose,  Expos,  in  Evang.  Luc.  lib.  iv.  ad  Luke 
iv.  1. 
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ing  the  Devil's  claim  altogether, 
transfers  the  debt  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  to  which,  he  contends,  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  renders  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  sins  of  men.1 
White  the  later  doctrine  superseded 
the  earlier,  it  could  not  secure  its  own 
position,  but  served  as  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  polemic,  in  which 
Abelard,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  appear  on  opposite  sides. 

No  part  of  the  Church  system  car- 
ries more  definite  pretensions  to  a  su- 
pernatural character  than  its  group  of 
sacraments.  They  are  its  instituted 
vehicles  of  grace,  or  securities  from 
sin,  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  its 
consecrated  ministers,  and  withheld 
from  the  people  only  at  the  peril  of 
their  salvation.  Yet  their  number, 
their  mode  of  administration,  nay, 
their  very  idea,  remained  undeter- 
mined for  more  than  a  millennium ; 
and  first  attain  to  some  exactitude  in 
the  hands  of  Peter  Lombard.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  and  least 
disputed  of  the  Christian  rites,  a  dif- 
ferent construction  was  put  upon  its 
very  essence"  after  eight  centuries  of 
usage.  Pope  Zachary  had  declared 
(about  742)  an  invocation  of  the 
Trinity  essential  to  its  validity.2  But, 
when  the  difficult  task  of  convert- 
ing and  baptizing  the  Bulgarians  had 
to  be  accomplished,  Pope  Nicolas  I. 
(A.D.  858-867)  waived  this  con- 
dition, and  pronounced  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Christ  to  be  sufficient.8 
In  John  of  Damascus  (in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century)  we  find 
but  the  two  Protestant  sacraments; 

1  Cur  Deus  homo,  ii.  20.    "  Quid  misericordius 
intelligi    valet,    quam    cum    peccatori   tormentis 
aeternis  damnato  et  undo  se  rcdimat  non  habenti 
Deus  pater  dicit,  Accipe  Unigenitum  meum  et  da 
pro  te ;  et  ipse  fllius,  Tolle  me  et  redime  te  ?    Quid 
justius,  quam  ut  ille  cui  datur  pretium  majus  omni 
debito,  si    debito    datur   affeclu,  dimittat    omne 
debitum?'"    - 

2  "  Quicumque  sine  invocatione  Trinitatis  lotua 
fuisset  sacramentum  regenerationia  non  haberet. 


in  the  Dionysian  books,  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  century,  there 
are  six ;  and  in  a  similar  enumeration 
a  little  later,  Theodore  Studita  gives 
a  sacramental  place  to  monkish  vows. 
These  facts  are  but  samples  of  end- 
less variations,  constituting  in  their 
succession  the  very  substance  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  So  undeniable 
are  they,  that,  to  cover  them  and  take 
them  up  into  its  adoption,  the  Church 
has  invented  its  theory  of  "  develop- 
ment," according  to  which  the  ever- 
living  oracle  reserves  its  judgment 
upon  a  doctrine  till  the  contradictions 
and  controversies  of  men  require  that 
the  truth  should  be  rescued  from  peril, 
and  planted  among  sacred  things  :  so 
that  there  is,  for  each  dogma,  a  period 
when  it  is  emerging  from  its  germ, 
and  throwing  out  its  life  in  tentative 
forms.  And  only  when,  at  last,  it  has 
struggled  into  the  explicit  thought 
of  Christendom,  does  the  divine  inter- 
preter define  the  form  in  which  it  is 
to  set.  Thenceforth  nothing  but  unity 
is  found.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  life 
of  each  doctrine  is  sharply  divided 
into  two  periods  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Church,  lying  freely  open  to  doubt 
and  variation  prior  to  that  verdict, 
but,  from  the  moment  when  the  judge 
has  spoken,  closed  against  the  inter- 
rogating intellect,  and  registered 
among  the  conditions  of  salvation. 
Living  in  the  former  period,  you  may 
go  wrong  without  offence ;  living  in 
the  latter,  your  heterodoxy  is  perdi- 
tion: under  the  very  same  conditions 
of  thought,  your  relations  to  God  are 
inverted.  The  definitions  of  the 

Quod  omnius  verum  est,"  etc.  Epist.  x.  Concil.  omn 
Collectio  Regia.    Paris :  1643.    Tom.  17,  p.  393. 

3  "Hi  profecto  si  in  nomine  sanctse  Trinitatis, 
vel  tantum  in  nomine  Christi,  sicut  in  Act.  Apost. 
egimuo,  baptizati  sunt  (unum  quippe  idemque  est, 
ut  sanctua  exponit  Ambrosius)  cohstat  eos  non 
esse  denuo  baptizandos."  Responsa  ad  consulta 
Bulgar.,  c.  104.  Sacroa.  Concil.  Labbe\,  torn,  viii., 
P.  548. 
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Church  have  thus  the  effect,  not  of 
simply  declaring,  but  of  constantly 
altering,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with 
God :  and  if,  being  in  error,  you  die 
the  day  before  a  Vatican  decree,  you 
may  pass  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed ; 
if  the  day  after,  you  join  the  Devil 
and  his  angels. 

And  what  becomes  of  the  imposing 
unity  of  the  faith,  when  thus  inter- 
preted ?  It  is  limited  to  the  second 
and  post-decretal  period  of  every  doc- 
trine. It  is  not  the  permanent  fact 
pervading  the  religious  thought  of 
the  faithful,  but  only  the  ultimate 
ratio  in  which  their  divergences  re- 
solve themselves;  not  the  continu- 
ous life  of  their  waking  mind,  but 
the  terminus  ad  quern  they  work  and 
tend,  and  where  at  last  they  rest  and 
sleep.  It  has  been  sometimes  ob- 
jected to  the  political  economists, 
that  they  are  so  engaged  in  tracing 
to  the  last  results  the  laws  which 
they  investigate,  as  to  forget  how 
long  is  the  road  thither,  and  how 
brief  the  pause  there.  They  point  to 
certain  movements  of  profits  towards 
the  same  level,  to  the  equalization  of 
wages  by  free  distribution  of  labor,  to 
the  benefits  of  machinery  in  cheapen- 
ing production,  and  enlarging  the 
employment-fund,  but,  in  contem- 
plating these  futurities,  hardly  re- 
member that  they  are  in  "  no  man's 
land ; "  that  the  actual  life  of  gen- 
eration after  generation  is  spent  in  ap- 
proximating towards  them  ;  and  that 
meanwhile  the  mixed  conditions  of  a 
process  of  transition  may  fill  the 
present  with  struggle  and  suffering. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to 
the  Catholic  Unity:  it  is  an  ideal 
tendency  forever  approached,  but  in 
no  full  sense  historically  reached. 
However  many  theological  points 
have  been  professedly  settled,  every 
age  that  was  not  dead  asleep  has 


teemed  with  controversy ;  and  all  that 
is  intellectually  great  and  morally 
noble  in  the  past  life  of  Christendom 
— its  richest  literature,  its  finest 
humanity,  its  truest  saints  —  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  growth 
rather  than  the  definition  of  faith ; 
not  in  the  stationary,  but  in  the  mov- 
ing periods. 

Still  it  will  be  said,  "  The  post- 
decretal  unity  seems  indisputable: 
however  energetic  the  previous  strife, 
it  sinks  to  perfect  peace  when  judg- 
ment has  once  been  given."  This 
assertion  it  was  difficult  to  test  so 
long  as  the  precise  seat  of  judicial 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  was 
undefined  ;  for  it  was  easy  to  discover 
that  there  were  flaws  in  every  decree 
which  failed  to  bring  the'  required 
unanimity,  and  to  disavow  it  as  not 
duly  ratified.  Now  that  the  once 
floating  and  distributed  infallibility 
is  concentrated  on  the  popes,  as  their 
personal  and  official  attribute,  we 
have  to  look  no  farther  for  the  divine 
unity  of  the  Church  than  to  their 
decisions,  formally  pronounced  in  the 
exercise  of  their  teaching  and  magis- 
terial functions  ;  and  the  phenomenon 
which  is  claimed  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  entire  consistency,  per- 
vading the  whole  series  of  Papal 
edicts  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
That  this  claim  is  ^otally  inadmissible 
will  appear  from  a  recital  of  a  few 
well-attested  facts. 

Puring  the  reign  of  Justinian 
(A.D.  527-565),  both  the  Court  and 
the  Church  were  violently  agitated 
by  disputes  respecting  the  union  and 
the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  constituents  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  extremes  were  marked, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  name  of 
Apollinaris  (Bishop  of  Laodicsea,  about 
A.D.  362),  who  so  intimately  blend- 
ed the  two  as  to  suppose  them  eter- 
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nally  one,  and  to  believe  that  the 
Son  of  God,  instead  of  being  incarnate 
first  on  earth,  already  brought  his 
humanity  with  him  from  heaven ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  name 
of  Nestorius  (Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  428),  who  so  discrimi- 
nated the  two  as  to  hold  them  in 
w-existence  without  sharing  the  same 
predicates,  and,  in  particular,  to  deny 
that  Mary  could  properly  be  called 
the  mother  of  God  (xhoroxo.,').  The 
opposite  opinions  not  only  separated 
individual  Christians,  but  gave  a 
party-coloring  to  the  very  mass  of  the 
empire ;  the  Egyptians  and  their 
Palestinian  neighbors,  where  chiefly 
the  mystic  and  eremite  life  was  fos- 
tered, inclining  to  the  former,  i.e.,  the 
monophysite  doctrine  ;  while  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Antioch  in  the  East,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  West,  though 
not  shrinking  from  the  phrase  "  mo- 
ther of  God,'7  sharply  distinguished 
the  two  natures  united  in  Christ. 
Through  the  usual  tendency  of  such 
subtle  disputes  to  win  for  themselves 
some  human  interest  by  concentrat- 
ing the  quarrel  on  personal  representa- 
tives, the  monophysites  in  Justinian's 
time  set  their  hearts  on  condemning 
by  authoritative  anathema  three  Sy- 
rian theologians,. —  ^heodore  of  Mop- 
snestia,  who  had  been  the  teacher 
of  Nestorius ;  Theodoret,  Bishop  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  written  against  Cyril,' 
the  great  champion  of  the  other  side; 
and  Ibas,  presbyter  in  Edessa,  who 
also  had  censured  the  doctrine,  and 
questioned  the  consistency,  of  Cyril. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  fourth  ecumenical 
council  at  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451), 
there  were  resolutions  on  three  articles 
(capitula),1  recognizing  the  orthodoxy 

1  Concil.  Gener.  Eccl.  Cath.,  torn.  ii.  Rom.: 
1628.    Act  8,  9, 10,  p.  344,  seqq. 

2  Epp.  4,  6.    Concil.  omn.  Coll.,  torn,  xi.,  p,;514, 


of  those  writers,  and  reinstating  the 
two  survivors  of  them  in  their  eccle- 
siastical offices  ;  so  that  the  proposal 
to  condemn  them  was  a  proposal  to 
rescind  the  acts  of-  an  authority  re- 
garded as  supreme. 

In  this  controversy  of  the  "  three 
chapters/'  as  it  was  called,  Pope  Vigi- 
lius  was  exposed,  on  the  human  side, 
to  conflicting  influences.  He  owed 
his  primacy  to  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora, and  was  pledged  to  her  mono- 
pl^site  fanaticism.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  clergy  resolute  to  uphold 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was 
himself  in  sympathy  with  their  zeal. 
He  was  in  the  power,  and  for  six 
years  was  virtually  the  prisoner,  at 
Constantinople,  of  the  emperor,  in- 
tent on  repealing  the  three  articles 
without  further  disturbance  to  the 
authority  of  the  council.  Whether 
he  had  guidance  enough,  on  the 
divine  side,  to  steady  him  amid  these 
deflecting  forces,  and  hold  him  to  the 
simple  line  of  truth,  we  may  estimate 
by  the  following  facts.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  A.D.  540,  he  professed  his 
adherence  to  the  fourth  as  to  the 
previous  councils,  and  his  concurrence 
in  the  anathema  of  the  Eastern  patri- 
arch against  the  monophysites.2  In 
a  letter  to  the  empress,  written  in 
544,  he  avows  himself  a  monophy- 
site.3 But  when  an  imperial  edict, 
in  the  same  year,  condemned  the 
three  articles  of  Chalcedon,  and  Vigi- 
lius  was  summoned  to  Constantinople 
to  give  it  his  support,  he  abides  by 
his  first  profession,  and  through  547 
persists  in  his  refusal.4  Next  year, 
however,  he  formally  pronounces 
against  them  in  a  document,  —  his 
"  Judicatum,"  —  signed  by  himself 
and  several  bishops  assembled  at  Con- 

»  Breviarium  Liberal!,  cxxii.  Concil.  omn. 
Coll.,  torn,  xii.,  p.  490. 

*  Sacrosancta  Concil.  Labbe.,  torn,  v.,  p.  323. 
Nota  Sev.  Bin. 
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stantinople.1  The  obedience  of  the 
West  being  still  unsecured,  Justinian 
issued  in  551  a  second  edict,  renew- 
ing the  condemnation  of  the  three 
articles.2  Vigilius  now  declines  once 
more  to  join  in  the  condemnation, 
not  only  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
emperor  alone,  but  also  when,  in  553, 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  fifth  ecumeni- 
cal council  at  Constantinople.  Nay, 
he  defends  the  capitula  in  a  special 
manifesto,  his  "  Constitutum  ad 
Imperatorem"  bearing  with  his  own 
the  signatures  of  sixteen  Western 
bishops.8  Even  this  was  not  his  last 
word.  In  the  following  year,  he  ad- 
dressed to  Eutychius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  a  formal  retractation, 
declaring  that  he  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  Satanic  delusion,  but  >  that 
now,  delivered  by  Christ  from  all  con- 
fusion of  mind,  he  subscribes  to  the 
anathema  he  had  so  often  resisted.4 
Whether  it  was  the  function  of  his 
infallibility  io  discover  his  delusion, 
or  of  his  delusion  to  be  sure  of  his 
infallibility  at  last,  the  sequel  does 
not  help  us  to  determine.  No  time 
was  allowed  him  for  further  tergiver- 
sation ;  released  from  Constantinople 
by  his  submission,  he  died  on  his 
journey  back  to  Rome. 

Such  variance  from  himself  in  a 
supreme  spiritual  guide  is  too  start- 
ling to  be  often  repeated  in  history. 
But  variance  of  the  popes  from  each 
other  is  a  more  frequent  phenomenon, 
and  is  equally  fatal  to  claims  of  unity : 
for,  where  a  uniform  infallibility  is 
asserted  of  a  perpetual  dynasty  of 
rulers,  they  virtually  become  a  single 
undying  personality,  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  official  acts  which  we 
compare  proceed  from  many  members 
or  from  one.  The  further  progress 

1  Ibid.,  p.  328,  seqq. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  683,  seqq. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  337. 


of  the  controversy  about  the  person 
of  Christ  soon  made  it  apparent  that 
Roman  prelates  might  contradict  and 
anathematize  their  predecessors.  The 
decision  that  there  were  in  Christ  two 
natures  left  out  —  disaffected,  and  in 
the  cold  —  large  bodies  of  Oriental 
Christians  whom  the  emperor  wished 
to  conciliate,  and  restore  into  Catholic 
communion;  and,  to  meet  their  de- 
mand for  a  less  divided  Christ,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  Emperor  Hera- 
clius,  with  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (Ser- 
gius)  and  of  Alexandria  (Cyrus),  that, 
if  the  two  natures  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  one  active  principle,  or 
will  (wfpyeia  ftsavSpMrj),  this  dominant 
unity  would  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
the  alienated  party,  without  com- 
promising the  decisions  of  the  Catho- 
lics.5 But  the  chasm  opened  by 
nearly  two  centuries  of  controversy 
was  too  deep  and  wide  to  be  bridged 
by  a  phrase ;  and  the  proposal  made 
in  the  interests  of  peace  proved  but 
the  beginning  of  a  fresh  strife.  It 
was  in  vain  that  an  etnperor  and  two 
patriarchs  sustained  it.  A  poor  monk, 
Sophronius  from  Palestine,  sufficed  to 
upset  it :  he  had  only  to  raise  the  cry 
that  the  one  will  was  but  one  nature 
come  back  again,  and  the  flame  was 
soon  rekindled  which  had  driven  the 
monophysites  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Church.  True,  he  was  kept  silent 
for  a  while ;  but,  having  become 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  634,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  sound  the  note 
of  alarm,  and  watch  over  the  purity 
of  doctrine  given  him  to  guard.8  He 
addressed  himself  to  Pope  Honorius, 
in  the  hope  of  a  judgment  at  once 
more  authoritative  and  more  favorable 
than  Alexandria  or  Constantinople 


4  Concil.  omn.  Coll.,  torn,  xii.,  p.  21,  seqq. 
s  Concil.  omn.  Coll.,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  588. 
6  Ibid.,  torn,  xv.,  p.  86. 
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had  yielded.  But  Honorius,  while 
regretting  the  importation  of -a  new 
ambiguity  into  an  old  dispute,  gave 
the  same  verdict  which  fhe  other  met- 
ropolitans had  given,  and  insisted 
that  there  could  be  only  one  will  in 
Christ;  else  there  would  be  room  for 
conflict  between  the  wills  divine  and 
human.  Twice  were  imperial  edicts 
issued  in  this  "  monothelite  "  sense, 
—  first  by  Heraclius  in  638 ; *  then  by 
Constans,  ten  years  later,  threatening 
terrible  punishment  against  all  the 
disobedient.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  temper  of  Borne  was  changed. 
The  turn  of  the  tide  was  just  tracea- 
ble in  the  immediate  successor  of 
Honorius  ;  but  John  the  Fourth,  who 
followed,  pronounced  his  anathema 
against  the  doctrine  of  one  will2  in 
a  synod  of  A.D.  641;  and  at  the 
first  Lateran  Qouncil,  held  by  Martin 
the  First  in  649,  the  imperial  edicts, 
and  the  patriarchs  who  had  supported 
them,  were  solemnly  condemned,  and 
the  doctrine  of  two  wills  decreed  to 
be  orthodox.3  Such  bold  defiance  of 
the  civil  power  £xposed  this  heroic  ec- 
clesiastic and  his  supporters  to  cruel 
sufferings,  but  with  so  little  effect, 
that,  in  680,  a  sixth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil had  to  be  held  at  Constanti- 
nople for  further  deliberation ;  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Pope  Agatho, 
the  doctrine  of  two  wills  was  defined 
and  adopted ;  the  only  resisting  bish- 
op was  deposed ;  and,  among  the  past 
upholders  of  the  opposite  opinion,  the 
Pope  Honorius  was  anathematized  by 
name.4  This  denunciation  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  was  formally  commu- 
nicated by  Leo  the  Second,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  Papacy  ere  the  coun- 
cil closed,  to  the  bishops  of  Spain ; 4 


and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  he  speaks  of  Honorius  as 
one,  "qui  hanc  apostolicam  ecclesiam 
non  apostolicse  traditionis  doctrin& 
lustravit,  sed  profana  proditione  im- 
maculatam  subvertere  conatus  est." 8 
Yet  Leo  and  Honorius  were  both 
infallible,  and  represented  on  earth 
the  unbroken  unity  of  divine  truth. 

The  questions  of  sin  and  grace,  in 
which  the  genius  of  Augustine  and 
the  moral  strength  of  Pelagius  came 
into  conflict,  had  the  effect,  no  less 
than  the  early  Christology,  of  entan- 
gling the  Church  in  contradictory 
decisions.  Two  African  synods  — 
held  in  A.D.  416  at  Carthage  and  at 
Mileve,  under  the  overshadowing  in- 
fluence of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  — 
decided  that  Pelagius,  by  allowing  to 
man  free  power  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
infringed  upon  the  province  of  divine 
grace,  and  rendered  infant  baptism 
superfluous  ;  and  they  memorialized 
Home  to  put  down  such  errors.7  In- 
nocent the  First  at  once  acceded  to 
their  request,  and,  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolic  authority,  excommunicated 
Pelagius,  his  friend  Caelestius,  and 
all  adherents  to  their  doctrine.8  This 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  a  pope 
who  eminently  represented  the  spirit 
of  the  Western  Church.  His  success- 
or, Zosimus,  was  a  Greek;  and  when, 
in  A.D.  417,  the  well-reasoned  coun- 
ter-statement of  the  accused  came 
up  for  examination,  it  impressed  him 
so  favorably,  and  so  distinctly  dis- 
dained the  consequences  fastened 
upon  their  teaching,  that  he  declared 
himself  satisfied,  reported  to  the  Afri- 
can Church  in  favor  of  their  orthodoxy, 
and  added  a  warning  against  giving 
ear  to  the  calumnies  of  ill-disposed 


'  Ibid.,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  564;  xv.,  p.  152. 
8  Ibid.,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  569.  seqq.  cpist.  2. 
8  Ibid.,  torn,  xv.,  p.  260,  seqq. 
«  Ibid.,  torn,  xvi.,  p.  509. 


8  Ibid.,  torn,  xvii.,  p.  6. 

«  Ibid.,  torn,  xvi.,  p.  586. 

'  Ibid.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  357,  364,  375. 

8  Ibid.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  60, 65. 
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men.1  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  keenly-agitated  question  should 
be  set  at  rest  by  two  conflicting  Papal 
verdicts  delivered  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.  The  African 
party  convened  a  new  synod  at  Car- 
thage, in  418,  and  carried  nine  arti- 
cles of  condemnation  against  their 
opponents;  and,  not  disdaining  a 
more  effective  weapon,  drew  from  the 
joint  emperors,  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius,  an  edict,  visiting  with  exile 
and  confiscation  of  goods  all  adherents 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Zosimus  re- 
coiled before  this  Display  of  determi- 
nation. He  not  only  ceased  to  shield 
the  accused ;  he  cut  them  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  anathe- 
matized their  doctrines,  and  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  all  bishops,  visiting 
Pelagianism  with  an  express  condem- 
nation, which  they  were  required  to 
sign.2  Perhaps,  however,  though  at 
the  cost  of  temporary  inconsistency, 
the  Church  struggled  into  unity  on 
this  matter  at  last  ?  On  the  contrary, 
eleven  and  twelve  centuries  later,  the 
very  same  strife  broke  out  anew  in 
the  University  of  Louvain,  and  so 
divided,  first  the  Augustinians  and 
the  Molinists,  next  the  Jansenists 
and  the  Jesuits,  that  repeated  appeal 
had  to  be  made  to  Home,  fresh  here- 
sies to  be  created,  fresh  subscription 
enforced,  without,  after  all,  setting 
the  dispute  at  rest. 

The  history  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
diabolical  arts  affords  a  striking  prac- 
tical refutation  of  the  pretension  to 
persistent  unity.  If  it  affords,  in- 

1  Ibid.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  394. 

2  Ibid.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  418,  with  passages  there  re- 
ferred to. 

8  The  Pope  and  the  Council.  By  Janus :  author- 
ized translation  from  th?  German.  P.  249. 

4  Libri  duo  de  causis  synodalibus  et  disciplinis 
ecclesiasticis.  C.  371.  Wasserschleben;  1840.  Bish- 
op  Burchard  (who  died  in  1025)  first  gave  the 
credit  of  this  decree  to  the  ante-Nicene  synod  held 
at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  A.D.  315,  in  his  Magnum  De- 


deed,  an  argument  less  formally  com- 
plete than  the  contradictory  edicts 
hitherto  cited,  this  is  only  because  no 
Papal  decree,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  yet  frankly  repudiated  the  old 
demonology ;  and  though  it  has  si- 
lently disappeared  from  the  language 
of  faith,  and  the  processes  which 
assumed  it  have  passed  into  desuetude, 
the  canons  which  treat  of  it  are  unre- 
pealed  ;  so  that,  judged  by  its  statutes, 
the  infallible  Church  may  be  taken  as 
still  upholding  the  reality  of  sorcery. 
But  in  effect  it  has  outlived  that 
monstrous  superstition,  and,  through 
the.  lips  of  its  scholars  and  intellectu- 
al guides,  speaks,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  shame  and  compassion  of 
the  miseries  which  ^o  poor  a  delusion 
inflicted  on  mankind.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely new  state  of  mind;  and,  if  it 
be  right,  it  condemns  as  wrong  a 
series  of  church-edicts  extending  over 
seven  hundred  years.  The  "  Old 
Catholics,"  indeed,  would  persuade  us 
that  this  modern  spirit  is  only  a  re- 
turn to  the  early  doctrine  of  their 
communion.  "  For  many  centuries/' 
they  say,  "  the  popular  notions  about 
diabolical  agency,  nocturnal  meetings 
with  demons,  enchantments,  and 
witchcraft,  were  viewed  and  treated 
as  a  folly  inconsistent  with  Christian 
belief.  Many  councils  directed  that 
penance  should  be  imposed  on  women 
addicted  to  this  delusion." 3  They 
appeal,  in  proof,  to  an  old  canon  found 
in  the  collection  of  Regino,  Abbot  of 
Priim,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  known  by  the  mistaken 
name  of  the  canon  of  Ancyra.4 

cretorum  Volumen,  books.,  where  it  is  reproduced. 
The  twenty-fourth  canon  of  Ancyra,  however, 
though  on  the  same  subject,  is  very  different,  sim- 
ply enacting  that  "  those  who,  in  conformity  with 
Gentile  usages,  resort  to  divination,  or  introduce 
persons  into  their  houses  with  a  view  to  devise 
incantations  or  means  of  expiation,"  are  to  incur 
certain  penances;  and  entering  in  no  way  into 
the  doctrinal  grounds  of  this  prohibition.  See 
Routh's  Reliquiae  Sacrse,  vol.  iv.,  p.  126  for  the 
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This  document  (which  probably 
speaks  the  sentiment  of  the  seventh 
century)  certainly  treats  the  popular 
belief  in  the  arts  of  the  magician 
and  the  diviner  as  a  heathen  supersti- 
tion, which  the  servants  of  the  Church 
are  bound  to  root  out  from  their  dio- 
ceses ;  and  requires  them  in  their 
preaching  to  deliver  the  people  from 
their  delusion.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  all.  Far  from  teaching 
"  the  nonentity  of  witchcraft/'  the 
edict  distinctly  recognizes  its  reality 
and  its  supernatural  character,  only 
treats  it  as  a  devilish  instrument  of 
delusion,  instead  of  a  divine  endow- 
nient  of  knowledge  and  power. 
Some  women,  it  says,  having  turned 
to  Satan,  have  been  misled  by  his 
deceptions,  and  pretend  to  have  ridden 
on  certain  animals  by  night,  in  com- 
pany with  Holda  and  a  number  of 
women,  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth, 
and  to  have  been  called  away  to  their 
service.  Unhappily  they  ha^e  not 
been  the  only  victims  of  superstition ; 
but  countless  numbers  have  been  led 
by  them  to  accept  this  delusion  as 
reality,  and  to  fall  into  the  Pagan 
error  of  supposing  that  there  is  some 
other  divine  nature  besides  God. 
The  clergy,  therefore,  must  emphati- 
cally preach  to  their  parishioners  that 
all  this  is  a  false  show,  put  into  men's 
minds  not  by  a  divine  being,  but  by 
an  evil  spirit;  viz.,  the  Devil,  who 
assumes  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light. 
As  soon  as  he  has  made  himself 
master  of  some  woman  by  the  force 
of  superstition,  he  changes  himself 
into  forms  of  disguise,  and  occupies 
the  soul  he  has  captured  with  visions 
or  dreams  —  now  bright,  now  sad  —  of 
persons  known  or  unknown,  causing 

original  text.  In  the  Acts  of  Pope  Damasus,  a 
decree  of  a  Roman  council  (A.D.  382)  is  cited 
thus :  "  Omnes  maleficos,  sacrileges,  augures,  aliisve 
euperstitionibus  vacantes,  cxcommunicandos  ease. 
Femiiias  illas,  qiuu  a  dsemone  illusse  putant  se  nuctu 


all  sorts  of  aberration  ;  the  victim  be- 
lieving that  all  this  is  material  fact, 
instead  of  mental  phantasm.  Hence 
it  is  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  that 
whoever  believes  things  of  this  kind 
loses  the  faith  ;  and  that  whoever  has 
not  the  right  faith  of  God  is  none  of 
his,  but  belongs  to  the  Devil  in  whom 
he  believes.1 

We  have  here,  not  a  denial  of  the 
sorcerer's  phenomena,  but  simply  a 
transference  of  them  (1)  from  the  ob- 
jective to  the  subjective  field;  (2)  from 
divine  to  diabolic  power.  The  doc- 
trine is  in  harmony  with  the  idea 
traditional  in  the  Church  through  all 
its  previous  centuries,  —  that  the  out- 
side world  of  the  unbaptized,  the  un- 
converted, the  heathen,  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  from  which  the 
Christian  theocracy  alone  afforded  an 
ark  of  refuge.  And,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  two  realms,  the  Pagan 
divinities  and  oracles  and  usages 
were  regarded  as  the  great  hiding- 
places  of  disguise  for  the  evil  spirits, 
whence  they  put  forth  their  super- 
human power  to  beguile  the  souls  of 
men.  Against  these  snares  there 
was  no  protection  but  the  true  faith, 
which  enlisted  omnipotence  on  the 
believer's  side.  "  Dcemones  fides  fu- 
gat"  it  was  said;  and  in  every  act 
of  faith,  like  prayer  to  God,  nay,  in 
every  symbol  of  it,  like  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  or  the  uttered  name  of 
Christ,  there  was  power  to  drive  the 
fiends  away.  Of  every  baptism,  exor- 
cism of  evil  spirits  formed  a  part, 
the  response  to  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  baptized,  the  abrenunciatio 
Diaboli  ("  I  renounce  the  Devil  and 
all  his  works  "),  remains  to  this  day. 
Inasmuch  as  the  polemic  against  Pa- 
super  animalia  ferri,  atque  cum  Herodiade  clrcum 
vagari,  eadem  sententia  plectendas  esse."—  Coucil. 
omn.  Coll.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  421. 

i  Gratian:  Decret.,  p.  ii.  Caus.  xxvi.  qu.  v. 
c.  12. 
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ganism  consisted,  not  in  denying  the 
preternatural  facts,  incantations,  ora- 
cles, possessions,  atmospheric  changes, 
and  anomalies  of  animal  life,  nor  in 
claiming  them  for  the  providence  of 
God,  but  in  snatching  them  from  the 
pretended  divinities,  and  making 
them  over  to  the  Devil  and  his  tribe, 
the  effect  of  this  enlargement  of  his 
domain  inevitably  was  to  intensify 
the  popular  belief  in  his  agency,  and 
horror  at  his  manifestations. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  this 
belief  so  extended  and  confirmed,  as 
not  only  to  render  an  ignorant  popu- 
lation excitable  to  frenzy,  but  to 
corrupt  the  very  fountains  of  author- 
ity, and  fill  even  Papal  edicts  with 
contemptible  hallucinations.  Yield- 
ing to  a  report  from  his  inquisitors 
in  Germany,  Gregory  IX.  describes 
in  a  bull  of  the  year  1233  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  practised  by  certain 
heretics,  on  whose  speedy  punish- 
ment he  insists.  With  evident  good 
faith  lie  relates  how  the  novice  pays 
the  homage  of  a  kiss  on  the  hind- 
quarters to  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of 
a  toad  as  large  as  a  goose,  a  duck,  or 
an  oven,  or  of  a  black  tom-cat  lifting 
his  tail  for  the  salutation ;  how,  at 
certain  stages  of  the  proceeding, 
there  appears,  in  place  of  these  incar- 
nations, a  pallid  man  of  mere  skin 
and  bone,  with  jet  black  eyes,  whose 
kiss,  cold  as  ice,  drives  the  Catholic 
faith  clear  out  of  mind ;  and,  again, 
a  figure,  shaggy  below,  but,  above 
the  hips',  brilliant  as  the  sun ;  how  to 
this  personage  the  disciple  is  intro- 
duced by  the  president,  as  a  devotee, 
a  shred  of  his  coat  being  offered  in 
pledge,  and,  being  accepted,  is 
handed  back  to  the  charge  of  the 
master;  and  how,  by  horrid  rites, 
these  miscreants  carry  out  their  doc- 
trine that  the  Devil  will  prove  in  the 


end  to  be  the  true  God,  and  change 
places  with  his  rival.1  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  inquisitor,  Conrad  of 
Marburg,  founded  on  this  bull,  bear 
witness  to  the  terrible  earnest  in 
which  these  statements  were  made. 
To  each  of  the  accused  the  alterna- 
tive was  offered,  —  to  confess  his  kiss 
to  the  toad,  the  cat,  and  the  pale 
man,  and  save  his  life  ;  or  to  protest 
his  innocence,  and  be  -burned  alije.2 

Neither  scruples  of  humanity,  nor 
the  dawning  light  of  a  returning  in- 
tellectual civilization,  disturbed  the 
resolute  persistency  of  the  Church, 
in  this  superstition.  Murmurs,  in- 
deed, were  heard  against  the  intrusion 
of  Papal  officers,  selected  from  the 
regular  orders,  on  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  a  foreign  episcopacy,  and  on 
the  national  rights  of  French  and 
German  subjects  ;  but  the  pope,  who 
could  bear  down  such  constitutional 
resistance,  had  no  theological  contra- 
diction to  expect.  This  is  evident 
from  the  celebrated  bull  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  issued  at  the  end  of  A.D. 
1484,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ratifying  the  authority  of  his  inquis- 
itors over  places  not  expressly 
named  in  their  first  credentials,  and 
giving  them  paramount  jurisdiction 
over  every  place  in  Germany  where 
they  chose  to  open  their  court.  The 
whole  tension  of  the  edict  is  directed 
against  a  local  and  political  obstacle  ; 
and,  in  its  definition  of  the  crime 
which  the  commission  is  appointed 
to  try,  there  is  still  the  quiet  assump- 
tion of  its  reality,  which  could  only 
be  made  in  the  face  of  its  universal 
recognition.  It  complains  of  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  diabolical 

1  Epist.  Greg.  IX.    Th.  Ripoll,  Bullarium  ord. 
Predicat.  i.  52.    The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  de- 
scribed by  Labbe,  Sacros.    Concilia,  torn,  xi.,  pp. 
478.479. 

2  See  the  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  to 
the  Pope,  iu  Alberici  Chron.  arm.  1233. 
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arts,  which  are  employed  to  blight 
the  fields  and  orchards,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
even  the  human  race,  to  afflict  life 
with  strange  maladies,  to  draw  men 
into  apostasy,  and  induce  unheard  of 
crimes ;  it  attributes  these  to  the 
direct  agency  of  Satan  ;  it  empowers 
the  bearers  of  the  pope's  apostolic 
letters  to  visit  such  offences  with 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  other  pun- 
ishment ;  and  threatens  all  who 
obstruct  them  with  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  and  his  blessed  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul.1  To  aid  in 
carrying  out  this  edict,  the  inquisi- 
tors, Jacob  Sprenger  and  Heinrich 
Kramer,  published  in  1487  their 
"  Malleus  Maleficarum,"  or  "  Witches' 
Hammer,"  under  th'e  patent  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  pope,  —  a  complete  handbook 
of  sorcery,  which  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries  guided  the  proceedings  in 
such  cases,  and  had  almost  the  force 
of  law.  It  affirms  the  reality  of 
magic,  and  the  origin  of  its  power  in 
a  personal  compact  with  the  Devil, 
of  monstrous  progeny  from  licentious 
relations  with  demons,  of  an  influence 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  moral 
actions  of  men,  of  the  magician's 
ability  to  bewitch  people  with  preter- 
natural hate  or  love.  Betraying  a 
singular  scruple  against  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment  without  confes- 
sion of  the  crime,  it  gives  instructions 
for  extorting  confession  on  the  rack; 
previous  to  which,  however,  it  is 
desirable  to  get  a  holy  angel  to  cancel 
the  Devil's  control  over  his  victim, 
otherwise,  he  will  make  her  insensi- 
ble to  pain ;  and  no  terror  you  can 
apply  will  make  her  speak.  The  de- 

1  The  bull,  "  Summis  desiderantes  affectibus," 
is  given  in  Hauber's  Bibliothcca,  acta  et  scripta 
magica:  36  Stiick  1739-1745.  St.  I.,  p.  1,  seqq. 
See,  also,  G-ustav  Roskoffs  Geschichte  des  Teufels  : 
B.  ii.,  p.  222. 


cree  which  called  this,  manual  into 
existence,  and  appears  as  its  preface, 
applied  to  Upper  Germany  alone ;  but 
succeeding  pope$,  Julius  II.,  Alex- 
ander VI.,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  V.,2  by 
the  issue  of  similar  edicts,  drew  land 
after  land  within  the  "  magic  cir- 
cle," with  such  effect,  that,  in  the 
diocese  of  Como  alone,  there  were, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  no  fewer,  on  an  aver- 
age, than  a  thousand  trials,  and  a 
hundred  executions  at  the  stake.3 

So  far,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
Church,  in  its  teaching  and  discipline 
on  this  matter,  had  not  forfeited  its 
unity  ;  nor  can  we  say  that  there  is 
more  than  a  difference  of  degree  be- 
tween the  earliest  doctrine  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  and  the  epidemic 
superstition  which  lighted  up  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  sixteenth  centuries 
with  fires  of  human  sacrifice.  But 
how  is  it  that  no  voice  is  longer  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  infallible  edicts  which 
scattered  over  Europe  the  torches  to 
kindle  those  fires?  that  the  only 
plea  for  them  now  urged  is,  that  the 
barbarism  of  the  age,  not  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  is  responsible  for  them, 
and  created  the  same  results  in  the 
communities  born  of  the  Reformation  ? 
Such  a  defence  is  simply  an  echo 
of  the  indictment,  surrendering  the 
Church  to  the  pressure  of  barbarism, 
and  the  illusions  of  idolatry,  within 
the  very  province  which  it  claims  for 
legislation,  and  so  far  waiving  its 
pretensions  to  supernatural  insight. 
Yet  no  higher  ground  of  justification 
can  be  taken  in  consistency  with  re- 
cent history.  Not  only  have  the 
prosecutions  for  sorcery  gradually  dis- 
appeared, —  a  fact  which  might  be 
explained  by  the  resistance  of  princes, 

2  This  last,  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  may  be 
seen  in  Concil.  omn.  Coll.,  torn,  xxxiv.,  p.  588. 
»  Barthol.  de  Spina,  de  Strigibus,  c.  12. 
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and  the  "usurpations"  of  the  civil 
courts,  — but  from  the  Inquisition  it- 
self we  have  a  memorable  confession, 
bearing  date  1657,  that  its  commis- 
sioned judges  had  long  been  guilty 
of  irregular  procedure  and  unwarrant- 
able use  of  the  torture-chamber,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  many  innocent  lives. 
The  murdered  victims  of  the  author- 
ity which  cannot  err  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  apology;  but  it  intro- 
duced restraints  and  alleviations, 
which,  enforced  as  they  were  by  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  times,  rapidly  ren- 
dered harmless  the  tribunals  so  long 
the  terror  of  Europe.  Catholic  the- 
ologians now  speak,  like  other  men, 
with  habitual  contempt  of  the  belief  in 
sorcery.  The  perplexing  question  is 
how  this  state  of  mind  can  be  pieced 
on  to  the  decrees  of  Gregory  and  In- 
nocent, so  as  to  leave  unharmed  the 
sublime"  unity  "  of  the  faith  in  all  ages  ? 
In  the  year  1616  Pope  Paul  V., 
with  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
condemned  as  "  false,  and  totally  op- 
posed to  the  Divine  Scriptures,"  the 
work  of  Copernicus,  "De  Revolution- 
ibus  Orbium,"  which  achieved  for  all 
time  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  "  Sun, 
stand  thou  still ! "  In  1818  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  in  full  consistory,  repealed 
the  condemnation.  In  the  interval, 
the  Holy  Office  prosecuted  and  sen- 
tenced Galileo  in  1633,  for  suspected 
adherence  to  the  Copernican  heresy  ; 
and  in  1741  the  Catholic  editors  of 
Newton's  "Principia"  apologized  for 
that  work  in  these  words  :  "  Newton, 
in  this  book,  assumes  the  hypothesis 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
author's  system  could  not  be  ex- 
pounded except  on  the  same  hypothe- 
sis. Hence  we  have  been  obliged  to 
assume  a  character  other  than  our 
own ;  but  we  declare  our  obedience 

1  See  the  Authority  of  Doctrinal  Decisions, 
which  are  not  Definitions  of  Faith.  By  William 
George  Ward,  D.  Ph.  Essay  viii.,  the  Case  of  Gali- 
leo, 1866. 


to  the  decree  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
against  the  motion  of  the  'earth.'7     In 
the  present  day,  Catholics  are  Coper- 
nicans,  like  other  people;    and  what 
was  heresy  once  is  heresy  no    more. 
How    to    embrace    both    judgments 
within  the  limits  of  infallibility,  and 
resolve  the  contradiction  into  a  higher 
unity,  might  puzzle  even  a  Hegelian, 
but  has  not  proved,  till  very  lately, 
beyond  the  resources  of  Ultramontane 
advocacy.    The  divine  exemption  from 
error  affects  only  decisions  ex  cathe- 
dra ;  and  though  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily bulls  issued  directly  by  the  pope, 
but  may  be  resolutions  of  a  Roman 
."congregation,"    they   must,  in    that 
case,    fulfil     two    conditions,  —  they 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Holy 
Father ;  and  they  must  be  published 
by   his    express    desire.      Now,    the 
second  of  these  conditions,  we  are  as- 
sured fails  in  the  decrees  of  1616  and 
1633;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  shown 
to   satisfy  either  condition.1      Under 
permission  of  this  ingenious  but  preca- 
rious argument,  the  condemnation  of 
Galileo  was  set  down  in  1866  among 
the  human  mistakes  of    a   pontifical 
congregation.      But    in    1867,    fresh 
extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Galileo's 
trial,    preserved   in    the   archives    of 
the   Inquisition,    were    published   by 
M.  Henri   de   1'fipinois,    which   dis- 
tinctly   show,    both    that    the     pro- 
ceedings    simply     carried     out     the 
instructions   of  the   pope,    and   that, 
by ,  his    direct    command,    copies   of 
the   sentence  were  forwarded,   "that 
these  things  may  become  universally 
known  "  to  all  apostolic  nuncios,  and 
all  inquisitors  into  heretical  pravity, 
to  be  publicly  read  in  solemn  assem- 
•bly,  in  presence  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessors    of    the     mathematical    art.3 

a  See,  for  an  interesting  account  of  tliia  recent 
and  important  discovery,  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  paper 
in  Macmillan's  Magazinfc,  December,  1863:  Galileo 
and  Papal  Infallibility.  The  statements  in  the  text 
are  from  this  essay. 
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Thus  the  human  mistake  is  at  once 
metamorphosed  into  a  divine  decree  ; 
and,  treated  as  a  pretender  yesterday, 
is  on  the  throne  of  supreme  authority 
to-day.  As  the  unity  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  restored  by  sacrificing  the 
inquisitors  of  Paul  V.,  perhaps  some 
flaw  may  be  looked  up  in  the  repeal- 
ing act  of  Pius  VII. ;  and  every  thing 
may  be  set  right  by  putting  the  sun 
in  motion  again,  and  re-enacting  the 
Ptolemaic  system. 

Neither,  then,  in  the  stability  of  her 
doctrines,  nor  in  the  consistency  of 
her  tribunals,  does  the  Church  give 
evidence  of  any  immunity  from  the 
laws  of  ordinary  growth  and  change. 
Nor,  even  if  we  could  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  look 
only  at  the  cluster  of  beliefs  which 
her  artificers  have  held  together  by 
screws  and  holdfasts,  till  little  else 
but  the  rivets  remain,  should  we 
see  in  this  residuary  orthodoxy  any 
thing  persuasively  divine  either  in 
its  source  or  in  its  character.  How 
has  it  arisen  ?  Have  we  here  a  real 
unity  among  minds  free  to  act,  and 
yet  restrained  from  aberration  by  the 
inner  strength  of  divine  conviction? 
Or  is  it  an  illusory  unity,  produced 
by  the  simple  process  of  expelling  all 
variety  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the 
whole  history  of  Christendom  is  dark- 
ened by  controversies,  at  once  fierce 
and  tedious,  ending  always  in  cutting 


off  the  outvoted  minority  as  a  with- 
ered branch,  and  proclaiming  the  tri- 
umphant majority,  which  was  left  in 
possession,  to  be  the  only  true  Church. 
Even,  therefore,  if  this  invariability 
held  good  (and  no  perversion  of  his- 
tory can  carry  it  back  into  the  first 
two  centuries),  it  would  bear  witness, 
not  to  the  immanent  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  but  to  the  oppressive 
weight  of  human  tyranny.  What, 
indeed,  is  it  but  that  very  attribute 
of  stationariness,  which,  in  all  other 
historical  fields,  we  treat  as  the  sure 
mark  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  not 
of  a  realm  of  supernatural  light? 
Everywhere  else,  in  China,  for  exam- 
ple, or  in  ancient  Egypt  (as  it  has 
been  erroneously  imagined),  the  fact 
that  centuries  teach  nothing,  and 
change  nothing;  that  thought  and 
belief  at  the  end  of  fifty  generations 
.are  just  where  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning; that  they  have  no  more  to 
say  to  God  or  man  in  an  old  world 
than  in  a  new,  —  is  justly  regarded 
as  an  opprobrium  and  sign  of  inward 
poverty;  the  poverty  the  proof  of  a 
dead  conservatism,  that  wraps  in  .  a 
napkin  the  mere  shrivelled  form  of 
a  divine  life,  and  confounds  the  per- 
petuity of  its  mummy  with  immortal 
being.  Why  should  we  attribute  the 
highest  divinity  to  a  crystallized 
church,  and  the  lowest  humanity  to  a 
crystallized  civilization  ? 


[We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  remaining  points  of  Dr.  Martineau's  discussion  till  our 
May  number. 

It  is  only  to  recent  subscribers  to  OLD  AND  NEW  that  we  need  say  that  the  beginning 
of  this  valuable  series  of  discussions  was  published  in  our  magazine  two  years  since. 
The  completion  of  the  series  has  been  deferred  by  Dr.  Martineau's  temporary  illness, 
from  which  he  has  now  happily  recovered.  —Eos.  OLD  AND  NEW.] 
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CLEOX  still  lives,  a  master  in  the  game 

To  sink  a  nation,  and  insure  its  shame. 

Still  hoping  through  its  ruin  and  decay 

To  mount  to  power,  he  winds  his  stealthy  way 

By  paths  insidious,  secret  corridors, 

And  every  entrance  but  the  open  doors. 

A  merry-making,  much-enduring  man, 

Observing  still  the  Highlander's  old  plan ; 

A  petrel  from  the  battle's  stormy  days, 

He  suns  his  war-worn  wings  in  Glory's  blaze  ; 

Still  where  the  din  of  trouble  storms  the  air, 

Be  sure  his  shrill  cry  and  swift  wings  are  there. 

His  mind  oblique  sees  every  thing  amiss  : 

He  bows  his  thanks  if  he  but  win  a  hiss ; 

Calls  interest,  duty  ;  intrigue,  common  sense  ; 

And  varnishes  his  brow  with  impudence. 

He  knows  the  people,  and  he  plays  with  them. 
How  can  they,  humbugged  so,  the  man  condemn  ? 
Clever,  unsparing,  ready  in  reply, 
His  crimson  spur  makes  many  a  feather  fly ; 
His  clarion  vaunt  and  histrionic  crow 
King  jubilant  above  a  prostrate  foe  ; 
But,  if  well  matched  in  Fortune's  better  hours, 
His  crest  proclaims  him  dunghill,  and  he  cowers. 
Not  these  the  nation's  consular  days,  nor  now 
Finds  office  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough  : 
Bold,  unabashed,  to  all  he  shows  his  scars, 
Gained,  not  in  public,  but  in  private  wars ; 
Begs  the  slow  vote,  cajoles,  and  threatens  too, 
And  hints  the  roguery  he  dare  not  do. 
Repulsed,  and  still  again  repulsed,  he  eyes 
The  place  withheld,  and  teaches  to  despise. 
In  power  he  may  turn  out  King  Stork  or  Log : 
Or  one  or  th'  other,  he's  a  demagogue. 
The  third  time  never  fails,  and  we  may  see 
Defeat  well  managed  turn  to  victory. 
Laugh  not  at  him,  nor  count  a  puny  foe  : 
The  land  its  Evil  Genius  yet  may  know. 

Our  Agamemnon  sees  his  laurels  fade 
In  piping  days  of  peace,  by  friends  betrayed. 
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He  and  Achilles  past  the  Scsean  gate 

See  not  great  Hector  whirled,  the  sport  of  fate : 

But  watch  in  hand,  from  spinning  wheels  they  stare, 

Count  their  two-forty  pace  with  one  to  spare. 

While  blushing  Loyalty  at  home  is  shown 

Thersites  laughing  sly  behind  the  throne. 

Oh  for  one  hour  of  him  who  foiled  and  broke 

Rebellion,  vanquished  ere  the  cannon  spoke, 

His  eye  all  lightning,  thunder  in  his  voice, 

Traitors  submissive  while  the  good  rejoice  ! 

Some  Webster-Hercules  to  wash  to  light 

The  Augean  vermin  and  their  nest  of  night ! 

As  Greece  by  faction,  Rome  by  luxury,  gave 

Eloquent  lessons  from  their  silent  grave, 

We  yet  may  learn  the  nation's  heart  may  sting 

Till  it  expire  in  agony,  —  a  Ring. 

From  that  foul  cirsle  Truth  and  Honor  fly, 

And  names  once  white  are  dark  with  falsehood's  dye. 

Submissive  Freedom  holds  her  wrists  to  bind, 

As  coils  on  coils  more  near  and  deadlier  wind ; 

Till  scared  Prevision  sees  the  jackal's  brood 

Litter  where  erst  the  nation's  watch-towers  stood, 

And  silence  cover  the  dishonored  stone 

Once  radiant  with  the  name  of  Washington. 
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BY  REV.    R.    ST.    JOHN   TYRWHITT. 

NO.   IV. 

Letter  Ilth.  one  never  can  read !     It  saves  me  writ- 

ing any  more  now,  except  about  what 
COMBINE,  Oct.  20.    you  call  a  ,  gtudv  of  egggj,  whic]l  you 

"MY  DEAR  FLORA,—  have  just  sent .  at  ]east>  it  has  just 

"I    enclose    Rip's    paper    on    the  come  to  hand.     When  you  send  that 

1  Cinque     Cento;     or,     Renaissance.'  sort  of  thing  by  post  this  way,  please 

The    little  villain  has    made  it  very  don't  write  any  thing   extra  on  the 

long;  but,  as  he  says,  the  word  may  cover.      For   some    reason   or   other, 

mean  any  thing  in  the  mental  and  'Not  to  be  forwarded'   was  written 

spiritual  history  of  Europe  since  The-  on  your  envelope ;  and  the  post-mas- 

odorus :  so  it  might  have  been  worse,  ter  here,  who  is  a  literal-minded  man, 

How  jolly  Lady  Ellen  will  be  spelling  never  sent  the  packet  up  to  the  lodge 

out  his  periods  in  that  cursive  hand  accordingly ;  and  only  l  wondered/  as 
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he  said  when  we  blew  up  about  it 
'that  it  iver  cam  this  far/  Now, 
about  these  eggs :  it  seems  to  me  you 
ought  all  to  remember  the  episcopal 
observation  recorded  by  Sam  Weller, 
that  eggs  is  indisputably  eggs,  and 
that,  consequently,  a  study  of  eggs 
ought  to  be  a  study  of  eggs,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  nest.  Two  or 
three  of  you  have  sent  pretty  draw- 
ings of  green  nests,  red  berries,  feath- 
ers, &c.,  and  not  studied  the  eggs 
at  all,  which  altogether  avoids  the 
real  intention  of  the  subject.  If>  I 
had  given  it,  I  should  have  said  what 
sort  of  eggs,  —  a  hen's  and  a  duck's, 
with  a  plover's  or  rook's,  I  think.  But 
here  is  a  large  gull-egg  with  strong 
black  markings  on  it ;  and  I  like  it 
very  much,  because  the  artist  has 
kept  the  white  very  white  indeed, 
with  delicate  shades  of  rounding,  and 
has,  moreover,  gradated  the  black 
marks  on  Turner's  system,  mentioned 
in  my  first  letter,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber. I  said  there  that  Rembrandt  or 
Leonardo  would  have  made  the  shaded 
side  of  the  white  egg  quite  black,  to 
secure  its  looking  as  round  as  possi- 
ble, not  caring  to  keep  it  as  white  as 
possible.  They  would  have  had  the 
black  marks  all  round  it  scarcely 
darker  than  the  shade.  Veronese 
would  have  had  his  white  ever  so 
bright,  even  in  the  shade;  but  his 
egg  might  have  looked  rather  flat, 
and  he  would  have  painted  .his  black 
marks  quite  black  evenly  all  round. 
Turner  would  keep  his  white  carefully 
up,  but  slightly  gradate  his  black  for 
the  sake  of  roundness;  and  his  is, 
after  all,  the  truest  way. 

"One  or  two  of  you  have  odd  no- 
tions of  size.  Here  are  some  eggs  speci- 
fied as  Brahma,  very  nice  and  clear  in 
color;  but  it  has  apparently  pleased 
Brahma  to  make  his  hens  lay  eggs  no 
bigger  than  rooks,  unless,  indeed,  the 
31 


basket  is  intended  to  be  the  size  of  a 
clothes-basket.  Then  somebody  puts 
some  very  good  eggs  in  a  pan  with 
too  much  red  reflection  on  their  lower 
sides  ;  and  somebody  else  puts  hers  in 
a  cabbage-leaf  with  no  green  reflection 
at  all.  What  an  odd  arrangement, 
—  all  one  upon  another !  Something 
must  have  excited  the  chicks,  or  the 
eggs  are  going  cracked. 

"  My  American  friends  have  just 
sent  me  some  autumn  leaves  from 
Vermont,  of  the  most  intense  and 
wonderful  colors.  I  shall  have  some 
of  them  mounted  on  cardboard,  and 
send  them  round  for  studies.  Re- 
spect this.  * 
"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  C.  C." 


MK.    EIPON    ON   THE   RENAISSANCE. 

I  was  once  an  Oxford  tutor  of  what 
is  now  the  old  school ;  and  I  remem- 
ber we  used  to  say,  when  newer  lights 
forced  on  our  minds  the  fact  that 
"Aldrich's  Logic"  was  full  of  mis- 
takes, that  the  book  and  its  errors 
ought  to  be  preserved,  because  they  led 
to  "  necessary  explanations."  I  can't 
say  much  for  this  defence ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  the 
words  "  cinque  cento  "  can  only  be  ex- 
cused in  the  same  way.  As  most  of 
us  know,  it  is  an  equivocal  term.  In 
the  first  place,  one  has  to  stipulate 
that  it  shall  mean  fifteen  hundred 
instead  of  five  hundred;  then,  when 
one  has  got  leave  to  mean  three  times 
as  much  as  one  says,  one  is  involved 
in  the  tiresome  confusion  which 
always  results  on  our  accurate  habit 
of  ticketing  the  ages  by  what  human 
nature  must  forever  cbnsider  the 
wrong  figures.  To  us  the  fifteenth 
century  means  all  the  years  from 
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1400  to  1499.  To  an  Italian  the  C.C. 
means  from  1500  to  1599,  because 
all  those  years  begin  with  fifteen,  as 
they  are  written.  We  are  right,  of 
course ;  but  the  Italian  way  seems  to 
me  more  pleasant  somehow.  It  is 
the  way  of  a  painting  nation,  which 
thinks  by  eye  and  by  symbol,  not 
always  by  grammatical  words.  The 
visible  symbol  five  has  prevailed  over 
.thought  and  memory :  it  seems  that 
the  century  which  is  distinguished  by 
five  must  be  the  fifteenth,  and  not  the 
sixteenth. 

"Cinque  cento,"  then,  says  the  Im- 
perial Dictionary,  "literally  five  hun- 
dred, is  used  as  a  contraction  for  fifteen 
hundred,  —  the  century  in  which  the 
revival  of  the  architecture  of  Vitru- 
vius  took  place  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
applied  to  distinguish  the  architecture 
of  the  Italo-Vitruvian  school  gener- 
ally. In  decorative  art,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  that  attempt  at  purification 
of  style,  and  reversion  to  classical 
forms,  which  was  introduced  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
elaborating  the  most  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  Greek  and  Boman 
art,  especially  the  acanthus  scroll 
and  grotesque  arabesques.  .  .  .  The 
term  is  often  loosely  applied  to  orna- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
general,  properly  included  in  the 
term  '  renaissance/  " 

So  let  us  get  rid  of  the  term  "  cinque 
cento,"  and  plunge  into  the  various 
meanings  of  the  term  "  renaissance," 
" renascence,"  "revival,"  "renewal,"  as 
we  please  to  call  it.  The  disputes  about 
the  word,  and  the  ideas  which  are 
connected  with  it,  have  made  it  a 
thoroughly  equivocal  word.  Every- 
body speaks  of  the  renaissance  of 
art  according  to  his  notion  of  what 
true  art  is.  On  that  question,  men 
are  unhappily  of  many  minds  and  of 
all  shades  -of  difference.  For  the 


present,  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
word  must  be  the  one  we  have  had ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Vitruvian  revival. 
The  word  may  be  said  to  be  used  in 
that  sense  in  Prof.  Buskin's  works, 
especially  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Stones  of  Venice."  To  the  opinion 
of  it  there  expressed,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers, including  myself,  have  always 
adhered,  and  still  adhere ;  and  I  shall 
not  go  on  about  an  architecture  of 
entirely  derivative  nature  and  merits. 
In  as  far  as  the  Vitruvian  system 
deigns  to  use  the  round  arch  and  the 
cupola  vault,  its  best  constructive 
features,  they  are  derived  from  Borne ; 
and  the  study  of  Roman  architecture 
is  open.  Its  beauties  of  proportion 
and  decoration  come  from  Greece ; 
and  it  is  better  for  English  students 
to  go  to  the  British  Museum,  and  look 
at  the  Elgin  marbles,  than  to  try  to 
get  up  decoration  from  the  works  of 
gentlemen  who  consider  acanthus 
scrolls  and  grotesque  arabesques  the 
especial  and  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  Greek  and  Boman  decora- 
tive art.  In  the  definition  we  began 
with,  sculpture  is  ignored,  as  if  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  had  been  considered 
a  necessary  disfigurement  to  Elis,  and 
the  frieze  of  hate-filled  Amazons,  and 
heroic  youths,  and  the  knights  of 
Athens  rolling  in  their  saddles,  or 
without  them,  on  those  little  horses 
every  one  of  whom  would  have  carried 
Attica,  were,  on  the  whole,  not  dec- 
orative, or  the  reverse  of  ornamental. 
Then  the  next  limitation  of  the 
Benaissance  is  that  adopted  by  M. 
Taine  among  many  others;  though  he 
limits  his  favorite  period  to  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  forty  first  years 
of  the  cinque  cento,  or  sixteenth. 
It  is  the  common  idea,  I  presume ; 
and  the  fact  is,  I  should  call  it  a 
period  of  maturity,  not  of  fresh  birth 
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or  revival,  as  the  latter  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  time  decadent, 
and  not  renascent.  Of  course,  if  the 
period  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafael 
be  a  living  period,  that  of  Ghirlan- 
dajo  and  Perugino  cannot  be  a  dead 
one ;  and  as  Ghirlandajo  certainly 
studied  Masaccio,  as  everybody  has 
done  ever  since,  that  takes  the  Revival 
back  to  his  death,  in  1429.  Then 
one  cannot  say  that  art  was  dead, 
and  wanted  fresh  life  in  the  period 
of  Angelico,  who  was  born  in  1387, 
nor  in  Orcagna's,  nor  Giotto's,  nor 
that  of  the  Pisani.  In  short,  the  re- 
naissance of  art  had  best  be  taken 
as  beginning  at  Pisa,  and  with  Nico- 
la, worker  in  that  city  under  certain 
Byzantine  Greeks.  Art  revived  in 
them,  and  grew  to  maturity  in  their 
successors  for  three  hundred  years. 

This  putting-back  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  European  movement 
called  renaissance,  agrees  with  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  es- 
say on  the  German  Empire,  and  with 
that  of  the  charming  studies  of  Mr. 
Pater:  it  has  just  been  announced 
again  by  Mr.  Raskin  in  his  last  course 
of  lectures.  These  works  are  popular 
works ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  very 
easy  and  pleasant  to  read;  but  all 
alike  are  formed  on  the  strictest  and 
hardest  work,  and  on  examination  of 
all  accessible  documents,  written  or 
painted.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
say  a  man  is  a  popular  writer  as  to 
say  he  is  a  false  or  superficial  writer ; 
and  this  confusion  seems  to  me 
purposely  made  in  many  cases  by 
the  duller  part  of  the  intellectual 
school.  These  views,  however,  are 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Drs. 
Liibke  and  Woltmann,  German  art 
historians,  to  whom  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted.  We  must  never  forget,  of 
course,  that  the  Revival  is  the  reviv- 
al of  all  the  activities  of  the  many- 


sided  mind  ;  that  it  is  literary,  legal, 
musical,  poetic,  artistic,  all  together: 
all  these  writers  are  careful  to  point 
this  out.  And  I  say,  that  the  true 
period  is  marked  by  the  meeting  of 
the  classical  and  the  mediaeval  mind. 
For  art,  that  meeting  or  combination 
is  marked  by  Niccola  Pisano's  begin- 
ning to  study  the  great  Chase  of 
Meleager,  a  bas-relief  brought  from 
Greece  in  Pisan  galleys,  and  placed 
in  the  Campo  Santo.  "It  is  not 
possible  now,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "  to 
enter  into  the  feeling  with  which  the 
relics  of  antiquity  were  regarded  by 
those  who  saw  in  them  their  only 
mental  possession.7'  He  speaks  for 
the  renaissance  of  literature,  but  refers 
to  art  directly  after :  "  With  us,  the 
old  has  been  overlaid  by  the  new  till 
its  origin  is  forgotten  :  to  them,  an- 
cient books  were  the  only  standard  of 
taste,  the  only  vehicle  of  truth,  the 
only  stimulus  to  reflection.'7  He  in- 
sists greatly  on  the  vast  importance, 
to  the  Gothic  mind,  of  collision  with 
the  Greek  or  Roman,  especially  with 
the  former.  "  It  is  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  assign  the  new  birth 
of  the  human  spirit  with  which  the 
modern  time  begins.  The  date  is 
well  chosen  ;  for  it  was  then  first  that 
the  transcendent  influence  of  Greece 
began  to  work  upon  the  world  in 
literature  (in  art,  it  had  begun  two 
centuries  before).  It  had  certainly 
begun  before  at  Florence,  in  art," 
says  Mr.  Bryce  ;  "  and  even  in  learn- 
ing, and  zeal  for  learning,  what  may 
be  called  the  Roman  Renaissance 
begun  with  the  passionate  study  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian."  Mr. 
Pater,  too,  takes  his  earliest  study 
from  the  passionate  writing  of  "  Au- 
cassin  and  Nicolette,"  also  a  work  of 
the  latter  twelfth  century,  as  I  under- 
stand him.  The  Troubadours  studied 
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that;  the  graver  Florentines  took  up 
the  Institutes.  Then  Mr.  Bryce 
puts  the  rise  of  the  scholastic  philos- 
ophy in  the  thirteenth  century  as  its 
revival-period ;  and  I  have  already 
said  that  art  distinctly  revives  then 
by  the  Gothic  Niccola's  study  of 
Greek.  "  In  the  fourteenth  century 
arose  in  Italy  the  great  masters  of 
painting  and  of  song  ;  "  or  they  began 
to  arise. 

Let  us  adopt  this,  and  repeat  it 
once  more :  there  is  a  Roman  re- 
naissance in  the  twelfth  century  with 
the  study  of  law,  a  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  renaissance  in  the  thir- 
teenth, soon  to  be  set  aside  for  Pla- 
tonism  in  Italy  ;  then  thought  breaks 
out  into  color  and  song  in  the  next 
age  ;  and  the  fifteenth  century  shows 
art  matured,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
prepared. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lom- 
bard or  Etrurian  ancestors  of  the 
Pisans  and  Florentines  had  done 
much  bas-relief  of  great  merit  before 
Niccola.  It  was  meritorious  ;  and  he 
found  life  in  it :  but,  when  he  saw  the 
Greek  work,  he  saw  beauty  also,  face 
to  face,  and  joined  the  Greek  inter- 
pretation of  Nature  to  the  Gothic.  I 
may  mention  in  passing,  what  most 
of  us  are  aware  of,  that  the  Church 
of  S.  Zenone  in  Verona  is  the  noblest 
and  most  complete  example  of  this 
Lombard  Romanesque  work ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  sculpture  of  the  noblest 
race  of  Northern  Barbarians  in- 
structed in  the  relics  of  Italo-Byzan- 
tine art  and  skill.  Let  us  have  no 
mistake  about  the  difference  between 
old  Greek  models  and  new  Greek. 
Old  Greek  means  Attic ;  New  Greek 
means  Byzantine ;  and  Niccola  began 
the  renaissance  of  art  when  he  left 
his  Byzantine  masters  to  study  the 
older  work.  Till  his  day,  the  most 
artistic  races  in  Italy  were  only  in- 


structed in  fragments,  and  faint, 
faded  traces  of  Latinized-Greek  art. 
Old  Rome  had  learnt  from  Old 
Greece  (Attica)  all  she  ever  knew  of 
art,  except  her  great  constructive 
gifts  of  the  round  arch,  cupola,  and 
wagon  vault.  Till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Lombards,  who  began  by 
the  eighth  century  to  be  the  chief 
students  among  Northern  races,  were 
taught  through  old  Rome  in  her  ashes,' 
and  by  new  Greece  or  Byzantium  as 
centre  of  the  Christian  empire  and 
the  Church,  which  preserved  the  sad 
relics  of  the  graphic  sciences.  They 
were  a  Scandinavian,  wood-carving, 
and  iron-welding  race,  hammermen 
all ;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  bas- 
relief  carvings,  and  got  access  to  the 
marbles  of  the  Italian  Alps,  they 
went  to  work  with  hammer  and 
chisel  as  naturally  as  with  hammer 
and  anvil  of  old. 

Renaissance,  then,  means  the  spring 
of  the  Gothic  mind  into  delighted  life 
on  getting  fresh  lessons  from  the 
Greek.  I  say,  Gothic  and  Greek  ;  if 
you  like,  let  us  say,  classical  and  medi- 
aeval :  and  this  holds  good  in  litera- 
ture and  art  alike.  But  let  us  just 
notice  Prof.  Liibke's  division  of  the 
renaissance  of  architecture,  which  I 
think  both  illustrates  and  confirms 
what  has  been  already  said.  This 
is  from  his  history  of  Renaissance 
architecture.  Now,  the  former  word, 
as  we  saw  at  first,  has  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  architecture;  that  is  to 
say,  the  revival  of  Latino-Greek,  or 
classical  building  as  against  Gothic. 
Yet  here,  also,  it  is .  a  movement 
through  Roman  work,  back  to  Greece  ; 
through  the  round  arch  and  vault, 
back  to  the  lintel.  In  Renaissance 
architecture,  too,  the  effort  is  back 
to  Greek  work:  the  difference  is, 
that  the  older  Pisan  Goth,  so  called, 
sympathized  with  the  Greek  in  work- 
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ing  from  Nature;  the  renaissance 
man  worked  as  a  copyist  from  Rome 
or  Greece,  not  seeking  Nature.  Dr. 
Liibke's  division  is  into  Early  Re- 
naissance, High  Renaissance,  and 
Rococo  or  Barogne  Renaissance. 
And  this  not  different  from  Mr. 
Ruskin's  division  of  the  classicized 
architecture  of  Venice,  into  Byzantine 
or  Gothic  Renaissance,  Roman,  and 
Grotesque.  The  third,  and  great 
part  of  the  second,  of  these  periods 
appear  to  him  and  to  me  to  be 
decadent  instead  of  renascent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  High  Renais- 
sance failed  where  old  Roman  archi- 
tects failed,  —  in  trying  to  combine 
Greek  ornament  of  comparatively  low 
lintel  or  flat  architecture,  and  not  the 
best  part  of  it,  with  their  own  round- 
arched  construction.  The  Roman 
round  arch  re-appears  in  Gothic  work, 
you  know,  in  the  matchless  piazza  of 
Orcagna  in  Florence,  before  1376. 
But  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Brunelleschi,  the  builder  of  the  great 
Duomo  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiore  of 
Florence,  is  the  great  typical  master 
of  the  first  classical  renascence  in 
architecture  (1377-1444).  Study  of 
old  Roman  work,  with  its  gigantic 
power  of  scale  and  great  constructive 
merits,  taught  him  to  combine  the 
grand  proportions  and  perfect  finish 
of  classical  workmanship  with  the  in- 
ventiveness and  rich  passion  of  the 
Gothic.  And  he,  moreover,  with  the 
earlier  and  mightier  architects  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  the  sense  to  abide 
by  the  round  arch.  I  repeat,  that 
the  modern  classicism  failed  where  the 
earlier  Roman  architecture  failed, — 
in  trying  to  adapt  the  Greek  orna- 
ment of  the  low  lintel  to  their  own 
round-vaulted  constructions.  Had 
Rome  clung  faithfully  to  her  arch,  her 
buildings  would  have  had  far  greater 
beauty;  such  as  is  possessed  by  the 


Casa  Griman  and  the  works  of  San- 
sovino  in  Venice.  At  all  events,  the 
modern  or  rococo,  grotesque,  or  irregu- 
lar derivative  styles  would  have  had 
something  in  them  beside  proportions 
and  five  orders,  and  our  streets  would 
have  been  something  more  than  tiers 
of  boxes  with  square  holes.  The 
Reform  Club  in  Pall  Mall  is  copied 
from  the  Farnese  Palace  :  that  is  the 
model  of  our  modern  street  architec- 
ture, regardless  of  expense.  Harley 
Street  is  the  economical  type.  Some- 
how, the  classical  renascence  of 
architecture  has  brought  us  to  that, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  whether 
we  care  to  change  it  or  not,  even 
now. 

Though  I  think  it  is  far  better  for 
me  to  speak  of  the  renascence  in  its 
graphic  or  artistic  aspects  than  in 
others,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Italy 
or  anywhere  else,  from  the  progress 
of  the  other  activities  of  the  human 
mind.  And  this  is  shown  us  with 
absolute  conclusiveness  as  soon  as  we 
cross  the  Alps,  and  observe  the  devel- 
opment of  the  German  mind.  With 
England  and  Germany,  the  Renais- 
sance means,  first,  the  Reformation, 
then  the  Baconian  method  of  experi- 
mental induction,  and  the  study  of 
Nature  to  the  uttermost;  the  modern 
spirit,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
it.  One  great  name  dominates  all 
Northern  art  here :  I  mean  Holbein's. 
Diirer  is  the  last  of  mediaeval  Ger- 
mans, and  most  German  of  great 
painters.  Holbein  is  the  greatest 
of  German  painters,  perhaps  of  Ger- 
man men ;  and  he  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  which  he  took  most  serious 
and  effective  part,  force  upon  us 
certain  questions  on  what  is  called 
the  religious  or  anti-religious  char- 
acter of  the  Renaissance.  We  are 
forced  to  understand  that  the  new 
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birth  of  knowledge  synchronizes  with 
the  decadence  of  a  form  or  system  of 
the  faith.  When  knowledge  has  to 
contend,  not  with  religious  persecu- 
tion, but  irreligious,  and  that  from 
the*  hands  of  the  titular  chiefs  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  when  Leo  X.  or 
Alexander  VI.  can  declare,  as  pope, 
that  he  is  the  faith,  as  Louis  XIV. 
said  he  was  the  State,  —  then  the 
pursuit  of  truth  will  be  non-religious, 
and,  probably,  become  irreligious. 
The  death  of  Savonarola  in  1497, 
by  command  of  Alexander  VI.,  seems 
to  me  to  mark  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing turning-points  in  the  history 
of  Italy  and  the  world.  At  that  date, 
Italy,  divided  against  herself,  and  be- 
reft of  counsel,  decided  that  reform  in 
religion  could  not  and  should  not  be. 
In  1492,  Rafael  and  M.  Angelo  are 
young,  Lionardo  in  his  prime,  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  is  dying,  the 
Borgia  is  pope,  the  renascence  is  at  its 
culminating  point.  Well,  five  years 
after  this,  the  man  most  powerful  to 
restore  and  renew  the  faith  is  slain 
by  the  titular  head  of  the  faith,  who 
avowedly  believes  nothing.  Italy 
gives  up  hope  of  divine  rule  on  earth 
or  anywhere.  Well,  the  natural  con- 
sequence is  convulsive  and  reckless 
energy  in  all  the  brilliant  pursuits  of 
the  Renaissance.  Christian,  Neo-Pla- 
tonist,  a  ad  N"eo-Pagan  try  all  together 
to  make  what  they  can  of  this  world, 
since  the  other  is  closed  to  them. 
They  go  back  to  the  time  when  art 
and  song  were  religion  in  Greece, 
when  the  theatre  was  the  temple  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  Parthenon  con- 
tained the  beauty  of  the  world.  Pope, 
or  no  pope,  the  sense  of  right,  valor, 
truth,  temperance,  was  yet  left  to 
all  who  would  have  it.  Some  cast  all 
off,  like  Cellini  or  Giulio  Romano : 
others  tried  to  hold  by  morals  accord- 
ing to  rules  of  heathen  philosophy, 


falling  back,  as  heathen,  on  what  God 
had  taught  heathen  from  of  old.  But 
even  now,  the  greatest  men  held  by 
the  faith,  and  were  all  Christian  men  ; 
but  they  were  against  the  central  re- 
ligious system.  Dante,  Savonarola, 
Michael  Angelo,  Holbein,  were  all 
members  and  movers  of  this  move- 
ment ;  but  it  would  be  profoundly  un- 
historical  to  try  to  give  account  of 
any  of  them  without  his  Christianity. 
And  to  an  artist  historian,  or,  rather, 
a  student  of  art  and  history,  the 
Renaissance  divides  best  at  the  Ref- 
ormation;  for  that  is  the  time  when 
art  lost  her  true  and  ancient  alliance 
and  service,  and  was  set  against  re- 
ligion in  the  minds  of  all  earnest 
artists.  In  the  early  renascence  it 
was  considered  that  a  man's  religion 
—  what  he  thought  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  his  own  share  in  it  —  was 
the  chief,  best,  and  highest  subject  for 
his  mind  to  be  employed  on,  whenever 
he  could  so  employ  it.  Under  that 
mediaeval,  and,  perhaps,  not  entirely 
obsolete  view  of  things,  painters  of 
high  and  passionate  spirit,  in  the 
intervals  of  fierce  life  and  sin,  possi- 
bly cared  most  to  work  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  spiritual  life  ;  rejoiced  in 
imaginations  of  them  with  great  joy ; 
did  in  some  sort,  "  within  their  heads," 
and  with  the  inner  eyes  of  the  soul, 
see  "angels  whitening  through  the 
dim,  that  they  might  paint  them." 
And  when  such  men,  like  the  Pisani, 
like  Masaccio,  like  Botticelli,  trained 
in  all  the  inherited  science  of  the 
Lombard  race  since  Aljboin,  came  in 
their  strength  to  see  what  Greeks  had 
done  before  them,  adding  the  Hellenic 
love  of  beautiful  humanity  to  their 
own  delight  in  free  fields  and  green 
leaves,  they  became  the  world's  won- 
ders, while  their  works  last.  And 
Michael  Angelo  is  great  among  these, 
in  spite  of  his  gloom  and  jealousy, 
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and  the  science  which  spoils  his  life. 
At  all  events,  he  was  born  into  the 
faith  ;  he  held  it ;  he  desired  its  reform 
and  renewal ;  he  died  in  it,  confessing 
it  with  his  last  sonnet  and  last  breath, 
seeming  to  find  rest,  at  last,  in  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  wall,  away  from 
the  arts  he  had  followed  so  passion- 
ately. I  could  not  name  him  or  any 
other  man  as  chief  in  the  Renaissance : 
Pisani,  Giotto,  Botticelli,  Rafael, 
Titian,  and  Tintoret,  mightier  than 
any,  are  only  the  centre  of  a  great 
cycle  of  greatness.  But  I  really 
wonder  that  there  is  such  a  conven- 
tional admiration  of  Michael  Angelo. 
I  suppose  it  is  in  fact  surgical,  and 
not  artistic.  "  He  does  a  figure  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  with  exqui-' 
site  anatomical  subtleties  about  the  in- 
sertion of  the  shin-bones,"  as  the  Slade 
professor  said  the  other  day.  I  should 
say  that  the  highest  quality  of  his 
work  was  the  least  likely  to  be  attrac- 
tive in  our  own  day ;  for  it  is  awe. 
That  is  a  spiritual  influence,  if  there  be 
any  spirit.  I  am  justified  in  "saying 
that  what  we  call  awe  is  closely  allied 
to  the  religious  sentiment ;  that  it  is 
the  chief  effect  of  certain  great  works 
of  his;  and  that  these  works — the 
Duke  Lorenzo,  Day  and  Night,  and 
even  the  Moses — constitute  Michael 
Angelo's  chief  title  to  be  held  so 
great  in  art.  They  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man  with  a  soul ;  and 
materialism,  probably,  will  scorn  them 
forever  accordingly,  or  go  on  forever 
praising  their  thews  and  sinews,  and 
wrinkles  and  calves. 

It  is  a  very  loose  employment  of 
our  native  tongue  to  talk  about  the 
Renaissance  as  irreligious.  Personi- 
fication is  a  good  enough  trick  of 
rhetoric;  but  it  often  gives  people 
absurdly  confused  ideas.  Really, 
there  never  was  a  beautiful,  very 
learned,  rather  ill-conducted,  sceptical 


live  lady  of  the  name  of  Renaissance, 
who  never  went  to  church  or  said  her 
prayers,  but  taught  everybody  the 
religious  principles  of  Leo  X.  We 
mean  by  this  word,  as  we  use  it,  not 
only  the  revival  of  art  and  literature, 
but  all  the  men  and  women  in  and 
for  whom  they  were  revived.  Now, 
these  were  not  all,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  unbelieving  or  even  non-reli- 
gious persons.  Of  course,  their  tech- 
nical skill  was  technical,  and  their 
science  was  scientific.  A  great  deal  of 
every  artist's  life,  and  every  other 
man's,  has  to  do  with  things  and  facts 
which  are  secular,  and  not  religious. 
If  you  want  to  learn  art,  you  must 
study  technical  and  natural  facts  ;  if 
you  want  to  be  a  good  critic,  you 
must  study  history,  literature,  and 
technics ;  and  they  are  not  found  in 
the  Bible.  Yet  you  cannot  separate 
religion  from  the  tvAjp  former ;  and,  if 
you  be  a  Christian  man,  these  studies 
will  assuredly  tell  you  of  Christ. 

But  what  account  can  be  given  of 
Sandro  Botticelli,  without  mention 
of  his  picture  of  the  Nativity,  and 
his  being  a  Piagnone,*  or  follower  of 
Savonarola  ?  Would  he  have  painted 
that  picture,  or  done  it  so  well,  if  he 
had  been  one  of  the  Compagnacci, 
or  Evil  Companions,  or  Mohocks  of 
Florence  ?  Buonarotti,  Bellini,  Hol- 
bein, Diirer,  Bacon,  Milton,  —  if  re- 
ligion be  nothing,  it  was  nothing  to 
them  ;  if  it  be  false,  it  was  an  element 
of  falsehood  in  them :  and  on  those 
suppositions  only  can-  you  leave  their 
faith  out  of  account  when  you  think 
about  them.  So,  if  you  are  to  have 
an  account  of  the  Renaissance  with- 
out Holbein,  and  an  account  of  Hol- 
bein without  the  Reformation,  why, 
both  your  accounts  will  be  eminently 
imperfect. 

On  this  matter,  I  think  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  function  of  a 
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critic  differs  greatly  from  that  of  an 
artist.  I  think,  certainly,  that  a 
man  who  writes  a  book  to  weaken 
the  hold  which  others  have  on  their 
creed,  or  lessen  the  restraint  which 
the  laws  of  chastity  exercise  over 
other  men,  is  guilty  of  sin,  and  does 
a  bad  deed :  he  need  not  have  chosen 
such  a  subject  or  manner.  But, 
supposing  his  work  to  have  quali- 
ties which  cannot  be  passed  over, 
you  cannot  blame  his  critics  for 
giving  account  of  him.  They  can 
but  say  what  they  find  in  him :  the 
only  question  for  them  is,  Shall  they 
examine  him  at  all  ?  I  certainly  wish 
that  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  "  had 
never  been  written ;  but  if  it  be 
really  a  Prover>9al  tale  of  the  twelfth 
century,  of  which  Mr.  Pater  appears 
convinced,  there  is  nothing  to  say 
against  him  for  writing  a  charming 
essay  upon  it.  The  little  hero's  quaint 
outburst  of  blasphemy  at  the  end 
irB  a  curious  repetition  or  parallel 
of  a  story  in  Gibbon,  which  Kingsley 
makes  use  of  in  describing  old  Wulf  s 
refusal  of  baptism,  in  "Bfypatia." 
Aucassin  declares  that  he  would  much 
rather  go  to  hell,  because  all  the  nice 
persons  and  things  he  knows  —  war- 
riors, clerks,  maidens,  gold,  jewels, 
"vair  et  gris" — go  there,  and  Nico- 
lette  will  go  with  him  too.  Gibbon's 
tale  is  somewhat  less  silly,  at  all  events. 
Let  Canon  Kingsley  tell  the  story  of 
Wulf  the  Lombard-Goth  :  "The  old 
warrior  was  stepping  into  the  font, 
when  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  bishop, 
and  asked  where  were  the  souls  of  his 
heathen  ancestors.  '  In  hell,'  an- 
swered the  worthy  prelate.  Wulf 
drew  back  from  the  font,  and  threw 
his  bear-skin  cloak  around  him :  he 
preferred,  he  said,  if  Adolph  had  no 
objection,  to  go  to  his  own  people." 
No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Pater  says,  senti- 
ment in  Provence  appealed  to  but  a 


small  circle  of  cognoscenti  ;  and  their 
ideas  were  Antinomian.  Scott  tells 
us,  in  "  Anne  of  Geierstein,"  that  the 
Proven Qal  tone  of  morality  was  lax. 
But  I  suspect  that  good  knights  and 
true  ladies  called  this  by  worse  names 
than  Antinomianism  at  the  time,  in 
less  privileged  lands.  The  lay  of 
Thiebault,  the  troubadour,  about  the 
lady  who  ate  her  paramour,  or  some 
portion  of  him,  thoroughly  scandal- 
izes and  disgusts  Arthur,  the  young 
English  knight,  in  "  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein." Corruption  is  corruption  in  all 
ages :  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Re- 
naissance or  to  Provence ;  but  this  An- 
tinomian literature  belongs  to  the  deca- 
dence of  mediaeval  life  rather  than  to 
'the  revival  of  accurate  scholarship,  and 
skilful  painting  from  Nature.  At  all 
times,  passionate  and  unhappy  people 
have  been  Antinomian,  let  us  call  it. 
That  the  south  of  France  has  had  so 
much  of  this  quality  may  account  for 
the  insignificance  of  the  south  of 
France  in  French  history. 

And  we  do  not  find,  either,  when 
we  consider  the  scientific  part  of  the 
renascence,  that  it  was  specially  irreli- 
gious, or  an  element  of  irreligion.  It 
was  a  new  method  of  inquiry  into 
truth ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  faith  is  true, 
the  results  of  the  new  inquiries  could 
not  but  agree  with  it.  This  the  inquir- 
ers of  that  day  felt,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  -submitted  to  and  accepted  it, 
though  this  age  is  apt  to  think  that 
they  ought  to  have  rushed  at  the  con- 
clusions of  the  French  Encyclopedic. 
Men  in  that  day  could  be  real  inquirers, 
and  suspend  negative  conclusions, 
instead  of  anticipating  them.  Like  St. 
Thomas,  not  knowing  how  to  believe, 
they  still  remained  with  the  brethren. 
And  I  really  think  Mr.  Pater  is  simply 
right,  when  he  says  that  it  is  the  part 
of  the  aesthetic  critic,  and  of  all  of  us,  I 
suppose,  when  we  admire  a  thing,  to 
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consider  this  alone  concerning  it,  — 
what  pleasure,  of  what  kind  and  deri- 
vation, we  are  getting  from  it.  He 
who  is  honest  and  keen  with  him- 
self on  this  matter,  if  he  make  a  bad 
choice,  will,  at  least,  have  to  own  it  to 
himself,  and  be  led  to  examine  what 
there  is  in  himself  which  makes  this 
or  that,  which  others  are  perhaps 
ashamed  of,  pleasant  to  him.  Mr. 
Pater  does  not  mean  that  mere  imme- 
diate gratification  is  the  end  of  art  or 
of  life,  but  that  the  critic  must  speak 
with  clearness  and  sincerity  from  his 
own  interior,  and  distinguish  what 
the  true  charm,  to  him,  of  this  or 
that  beautiful  sight,  sound,  or  thought, 
.may  be.  The  word  "  pleasure  "  has  too 
often  unpleasant  associations  ;  and  I 
hardly  think  it  can  apply  to  the  emo- 
tions caused  by  the  Duke  Lorenzo 
(Michael  Angelo's  greatest  work)  in 
the  mind  of  a  spectator  competent  to 
admire  it.  But  I  think  Mr.  Pater 
means,  that  every  critic  must  be 
accurate  and  faithful  in  his  analysis 
of  what  it  is  in  a  work  of  art  which 
pleases  him.  If  we  all  were  so,  there 
would  be  fewer  to  look  at  immoral 
work :  they  would  have  to  own  to 
themselves  why  they  liked  it  ;  and 
there  would  be  less  self-delusion,  and 
vain  attempts  to  cheat  the  Devil. 

In  any  case,  the  Reformation  is  a 
part  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  in  any 
case,  the  Reformation  was  a  religious 
movement ;  and  Holbein's  art  was 
one  of  its  motive-powers.  You  have 
heard  of  his  great  polemical  woodcuts 
of  "  The  Indulgence-Mongers,"  and 
"Christ  the  True  Light."  The  latter 
is  the  German  protest  against  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  which  gov- 
erned the  doctors,  who  governed  the 
pope,  who  governed  the  world. 
Schoolmen  have  taken  the  place  of 
Scripture,  and  Germany  calls  for  the 
written  word.  The  Pardon-shop  is 


the  practical  protest  that  there  is 
personal  repentance  of  the  man 
towards  God,  and  that  that  is  of 
avail.  It  is  more  necessary  than 
ever,  in  these  days,  to  be  careful  of  the 
word  "  Protestantism."  There  is  the 
Protestantism  of  personal  religion, 
and  of  personal  irreligion  ;  of  faith 
in  Christ,  and  denial  of  Christ  and 
of  God.  The  former  is  the  older 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  only 
one  which  I  can  recognize ;  and  in 
this  woodcut  Holbein  preached  it  to 
all  Germany  and  all  mankind.  The 
cardinals  and  friars  are  selling  God's 
forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  who  can 
pay  for  it,  and  denying  it  to  those 
who  cannot.  The  sting  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not,  that  the  rich  sinner  is 
fined,  or  that  the  monk  gets  the 
money,  but  that  the  beggar  entreats 
the  priesthood  to  consider  his  bodily 
misery,  and  let  God  have  mercy  on 
his  soul,  and  can  get  no  mercy  because 
he  has  no  money.  Holbein  and 
Luther,  if  the  hand  of  the  former 
did  not  fail  him  in  Luther's  portrait, 
were  physically  like  each  other  :  both 
seem  to  have  been  men  who  would 
be  glad  enough  of  a  rich  man's  ad- 
mission into  heaven ;  but  that  a 
poor  man  should  be  shut  out  for  not 
being  rich  was  a  notion  they  could 
not  bear. 

Let  us  have  a  slight  sketch  of  Hol- 
bein's life,  as  representative  artist  of 
the  Northern  Renaissance.  It  extends 
from  1495  or  1498  to  1543,  when  he 
died  in  London,  of  the  plague.  He 
is  a  portrait-painter,  the  son  of  a 
portait-painter,  digressing  into  metal 
work ;  not  trained  as  a  goldsmith, 
like  Yerrochio,  or  Diirer,  or  Lionardo, 
or  Ghirlandajo.  He  learns  charac- 
ter and  expression  from  knights 
and  ladies  and  burghers  'of  Augsburg 
and  of  Ulm.  He  went  to  England 
first  in  1527,  —  the  year  before  Dii- 
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rer  died ;  and  Florence  made  her  last 
effort  for  liberty,  with  Michael  Angelo 
for  her  chief  engineer.  Garret  and 
Clarke,  and  the  poor  "  Christian  broth- 
ers "  from  Cambridge,  were  in  great 
danger  of  their  lives  about  that  time 
inx  Oxford.  This  is  what  Holbein 
had  done  up  to  this  time,  —  portraits 
innumerable,  notably  that  of  Eras- 
mus; the  Praise  of  Folly  and  the 
great  polemical  woodcuts ;  he  had 
illustrated  a  Bible  marvellously,  and 
done  grand  Old  Testament  wall- 
paintings  at  Basel ;  had  painted  or 
restored  the  Dance  of  Death  (or  one 
of  them)  on  the  cathedral  cloister  at 
Basel ;  and  had  issued  his  woodcut 
version  of  it,  whereof  more.  In 
1529  he  returns  to  Basel  to  find 
bitter  fruit  of  the  Reformation.  That 
was  the  great  and  grievous  year  of 
German  Iconoclasm ;  when  all  the 
churches  were  stripped,  not  only  of 
idolatry,  but  of  beauty  and  the  pre- 
cious records  of  seven  hundred  years. 
He  saw  what  he  saw,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1532,  only  to  leave  it 
before  his  death  for  a  short  visit  to 
Brussels  and  the  Low  Countries. 
James  V.  died  of  Solway  Moss  in 
1432  ;  and  Holbein  died  of  the  plague 
in  London  next  year.  He  is  the 
great  realist  of  the  renascence,  the 
first  master  of  Northern  Cinque 
Cento,  the  greatest  Northern  realist 
imagination  in  sacred  history  and 
allegory :  he  is  master  of  grotesque, 
and  prince  of  portraiture  :  the  world 
has  few  greater  names.  And  as  the 
Dance  of  Death  in  woodcut  is  the 
work  by  which  he  is  most  generally 
known,  and  which,  perhaps,  contains 
most  of  his  soul,  we  will  speak  of  it 
now. 

Most  of  us  have  read  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  and 
from  that  formed  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  Renaissance  sculptors  treated 


the  subject  of  death.  There  had  been 
in  Venice  a  system  of  sepulchral  orna- 
ment, expressive  of  Christian  hope  in 
the  simplest  way.  Its  arrangement  was 
this  in  the  fifteenth  century,  —  a  sar- 
cophagus with  canopy  above  ;  on  the 
canopy  a  small  figure  of  the  knight  as 
he  rode  in  arms,  under  it  a  full-size 
statue  of  him  as  he  lay  dead.  He  is 
dead  ;  but  he  had  valor  and  worth,  and 
they  and  he  are  Christ's :  that  is  all 
the  sculptor  says.  This  treatment  is 
derived  straight  from  the  Catacombs, 
where  the  larger  tombs  are  formed  by 
the  hollowed-out  arcosolium,  or  half 
apse  above  the  sarcophagus,  or  flat- 
topped  tomb,  on  which  celebration  of 
holy  Communion  may  take  place,  if  the 
tenant  be  a  martyr.  This  had  given 
place,  by  this  time,  to  heaven  knows 
what  pompous  paganisms  in  Venice, 
described  in  the  volume  above  men- 
tioned. They  expressed  no  Christian 
hope,  and  symbolized  no  Christian 
doctrine ;  they  betrayed  a  threefold 
vanity  of  state,  money,  and  science  ; 
they  and  their  degenerate  imitations 
in  this  country  are  the  very  petrifac- 
tion of  undertaking.  The  overpower- 
ing fun  of  Charles  Dickens  prevents 
our  understanding  his  intense  irony. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Mould  descant- 
ing on  what  wealth  can  really  do  to 
console  a  man  in  the  presence  of 
death  ?  "  It  can  give  him  the  plumage 
of  the  ostrich ;  it  can  give  him  any 
number  of  mutes  carrying  batons 
tipped  with  brass,"  &c.  This  marks 
the  decadence  of  art  and  religion 
together :  the  costly  tomb,  cut  with 
contemptible  skill,  takes  the  place  of 
all  other  consolation  in  death.  It 
really  is  just  like  Mr.  Bumble's  no- 
tion of  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
waistcoat,  who  went  to  heaven  in  an 
oak  coffin  with  plated  handles.  The 
principle  is  just  the  same :  he  is  well 
who  is  well  buried. 
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Against  all  this,  the  rough  German 
breaks  in  with  his  first  moral  of  the 
great  equality  of  death.  0  just, 
mighty,  subtle,  and  searching  one ! 
welcome  to  the  weary,  the  brave,  and 
the  faithful,  to  all  who  will  fear  God, 
and  consider  the  end.  It  is  this  con- 
tented, open-eyed  acceptance  of  the 
well-understood  terrors  and  victory  of 
the  last  enemy  that  is  the  brighter 
side  of  the  Dance  of  Death.  Hol- 
bein's mind  is  that  of  the  North, 
both  grave  and  reckless,  excited  by 
the  sight  of  so  great  a  thing  as  death. 
For  the  just,  there  is  salvation ;  but 
there  is  a  great  shock  to  bear,  and  a 
dark  way  to  go  first.  They  know 
what  is  beyond ;  but  they  know  it  as 
in  a  glass,  darkly,  by  symbol  and 
figure,  and  they  do  not  know  what  it 
is  like.  They  are  represented  in  the 
great  frontispiece  of  the  Judgment, 
rejoicing  before  God,  and  they  only. 
"  If  you  must  fear,"  quoth  the  painter, 
"  fear  not  too  much  :  this  cup  passes 
not  from  us  without  drinking.  Death 
has  his  day  and  his  .victory,  then 
cometh  the  end."  But  then,  again,  he 
turns  on  the  luxurious  and  careless, 
and-  yet  more  fiercely  on  the  false 
and  cruel :  "  The  Lord  hath  seen  that 
your  day  is  coming.  Are  you  beau- 
tiful ? "  says  the  Spectre,  who  is  no 
respecter ;  "  woe  to  you  if  you  care 
for  nothing  but  your  beauty :  lean 
arms  shall  clasp  it  like  a  bride's.  Are 
you  eloquent?  look  you  be  faithful 
and  true  in  words ;  for  I  am  with 
you,  Death,  the  unquestionable,  the 
sincerest  thing  on  earth ;  come  with 
me,  and  beware  of  the  lie  in  your 
right  hand.  Are  you  kingly  or 
noble  ?  Such  as  you  do  cruel  oppres- 
sion from  London  to  Byzantium,  and 
elsewhere ;  come  with  me,  and  reap 
as  you  have  sown.  Are  you  rich  ? 
Come  straightway,  and  we  will  see 
how  you  got  your  money,  and  what 


you  have  done  with  it."  The  call  of 
death  is  harsh  and  heavy  to  all ;  but 
since  he  comes  to  all  equally,  and 
One  has  overcome  him  for  us,  any- 
how, it  is  madness  to  forget  him. 
Holbein's  mood  is  not  that  of  demo- 
cratic envy.  The  poor  are  as  fright- 
ened as  the  rich  ;  the  little  child  is 
led  away  weeping;  and  the  women 
stay  behind  refusing  to  be  comforted; 
the  poor  peddler  has  the  greatest  ob- 
jection to  be  parted  from  his  heavy 
pack ;  the  fool  makes  foolish  resistance 
to  the  assailant  who  violates  his  pri- 
vileges, just  as  the  old  noble,  the 
edle  Degen,  or  good  sword  of  many 
combats,  does  fierce  battle  once  more, 
not  for  life,  out  because  it  is  his  way. 
"  Each  dies  in  his  vocation ;  but 
for  all  this,"  saith  Holbein,  "there 
remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God."  And  he  rightly  refuses  to  set 
forth  anything  else  in  the  Last  Day, 
except  their  joy.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  different  men's  views  of 
death  in  the  Renaissance.  One  view 
is  not  religious,  the  other  is  roughly 
so ;  one  has  produced  the  later  Re- 
naissance tombs,  which  seem  to 'me 
monstrous  ;  the  other,  the  Dance  of 
Death,  which  seems  to  me  grand. 
But  if  we  are  asked  according  to 
(what  I  hold  to  be)  the  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Pater's  canon  of 
criticism  ;  or  if  we  are  to  ask  our- 
selves what  kind  of  pleasure  we  get 
from  the  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
pictures  of  the  Passion,  from  Michael 
Angelo's  Thought  of  the  Duke  Lo- 
renzo (or  rather,  Giuliano),  —  I 
think  we  must  say,  we  do  not  and 
ought  not  to  get  any.  The  school 
called  the  Noble  Grotesque  requires 
some  other  word  than  pleasure  to 
express  the  emotions  obtained  from 
its  great  works. 

Let  us  recapitulate  a  little.     The 
revival  of  art  began  when  men  began  , 
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to  study,  not  Nature  only,  nor  Greek 
models  only,  but  Nature  as  Greeks 
had  studied  her  before.  Then  along 
with  art  revived  the  study  of  law, 
twelfth  century,  the  school-philosophy 
of  the  thirteenth,  the  poetry  of  the 
fourteenth  ;  and  the  fifteenth  and  part 
of  the  sixteenth  see  their  maturity 
and  great  glory.  With  all  this  re- 
vival comes  that  of  Greek  literature, 
which  is  the  motive-power  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  we  have  pl^sical  science, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  modern 
processes*of  inquiry  into  natural  facts. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  of  fresh  seeking, 
new  thought,  new  appeal  to  Nature. 
It  is  religion  in  men  who  hold  the 
faith  earnestly  ;  in  others,  it  is  simply 
desire  of  fresh  knowledge.  In  many 
painters,  it  is  thirst  for  beauty  only  ; 
and  art,  strangely,  first  debauches, 
then  withers  in  their  hands.  In  men 
of  science,  it  is  simply  determination 
to  turn  the  light  of  their  reason 
faithfully  on  their  study,  arid  prove 
all  things.  Men  rose  up  and  said, 
We,  and  a  number  of  things  in  which 
we  will  have  truth,  if  God  will,  are 
not  rightly  explained  by  the  Aristo- 
telian categories.  We  will  have  new 
arrangements  for  new  phenomena. 
'Let  us  look  at  facts, —  at  the  facts 
of  antiquity  and  present  nature,  at 
the  Greek  language,  and  its  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  at  what  God  has 
given  us  to  know  on  earth  of  earth. 
In  an  evil  hour,  theology  was  set,  for 
base  worldly  reasons,  against  all  this; 
and  the  quarrel  has  never  been  healed. 
But  men  are  beginning  to  see  that 
theology  and  science,  as  things  of  the 
many-sided  mind,  have  their  mutual 
limits ;  and  their  dispute  is  fast  set- 
tling, I  trust,  into  a  general  boundary 
question,  so  far  adjusted,  by  this 
time,  that  rival  professors  wiH  admit 
that  physical  experiment  and  spirit- 


ual experience  are,  after  all,  both  real 
things ;  and,  when  that  is  granted, 
firm  ground  is  reached. 

For  ourselves,  the  Greeks  studied 
Nature  faithfully  :  so  let  us  do  what 
they  did,  not  only  copying  them,  but 
imitating  them.  The  real  hope  of 
English  art  now  is  the  pure  love  of 
nature,  observation,  and  imitation. 
Labor  on  that,  and  imaginative  power 
will  follow  or  be  given  you,  and  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  invention  will 
be  new  born  in  you.  We  have  models 
enough,  and  systematic  teaching 
enough  ;  we  have  learnt  enough  about 
learning  ;  we  have  copies  of  pictures, 
and  books  about  books  :  but  nothing 
will  help  art,  and  the  people  through 
art,  so  much  now  as  honest  drawing 
of  landscape  and  portrait.  Let  every- 
body try,  with  such  teaching  as  he 
can  get,  to  draw  the  scene  or  the  per- 
son he  loves  best.  That  is  art,  how- 
ever simple,  the  symbolic  expression 
of  our  delight  in  some  work  of  God 
which  he  has  given  us  to  be  delighted 
with. 

We  have  distinguished,  and  partly 
classified,  the  periods  of  the  Renais- 
sance. For  its  great  artists,  it  will  be 
found  better,  in  order  to  have  a  con- 
nected memory  of  how  they  come,  to 
take  them  in  groups,  ticketing  each 
group  with  the  name  of  its  greatest 
men.  Thus  you  have  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa,  built  by  Buschetto  with  By- 
zantine decorations  in  the  eleventh 
arid  twelfth  centuries.  Niccola  begins 
the  Greek  Renaissance  in  the  thir- 
teenth. You  begin  the  fourteenth 
with  the  Arnolfo- Dante- Giotto -Or- 
cagna  group ;  and  Van  Eyck,  the  ul- 
tramontane. Brunelleschi,  Angelico, 
Masaccio,  begin  the  fifteenth.  Botti- 
celli's life  is  contained  in  it ;  and  it 
ends  with  Angelo,  Rafael,  Columbus, 
Diirer,  Holbein,  and  Bellini  in  Venice. 
Then  art  migrates  to  the  Lagunes. 
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Remember  Tintoret  was  Titian's  pupil, 
and  was  born  the  year  before  Flodden 
1512,  and  Veronese  died  in  the  Aritfada 
year  1588.  In  the  Flodden  year,  more- 
over, Diirer  published  the  Knight  and 
Death  ;  and  Rafael  finished  the  Ca- 
mera della  Segnatura  in  the  Vatican. 
Two  years  before  (1510)  he,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Luther  had  been  in  Rome 
together.  Velasquez  was  born  eleven 
years  later ;  and  Hogarth  a  hundred 
and  two  years  after  that.  Blake  may 
have  seen  Hogarth,  Turner  must  have 
seen  Blake.  Reynolds  was  thirty  years 
younger  than  Hogarth.  It  is  a  rough 
kind  of  chart,  but  may  be  useful. 

For  the  architectural  periods  of  the 
Renaissance,  wre  compared  Dr.  Liibke's 
division,  —  Early  Renaissance,  High 
Renaissance,  and  Barogne  Renais- 
sance ;  take  with  these  the  names  of 
Brunelleschi,  Bramante,  and,  for  the 
third,  whoever  you  please.  Agostino 
Busti  is  named  in  the  architectural 
article  which  we  began  with.  With 
these  periods  we  compared  those  of 
Venetian  architecture  as  given  by  Prof. 
Ruskin,  —  Byzantine  Renaissance, 
Roman,  and  Grotesque.  They  answer 
exactly  to  each  other,  only  that  men 
so  able  as  Sarimicheli  and  Sansovino 
rightly  adhered  to  the  round  arch, 
and  their  work  retains  much  grandeur 
and  beauty. 

Then  we  said  the  Renaissance  was 
not  to  be  called  a ,  religious  or  irre- 
ligious movement,  because  movements 
are  not  religious  or  irreligious  things. 
Men  are  ;  and  all  through  the  ages, 
from  Nicolas  of  Pisa  to  Ruskin  of 
Oxford,  their  contest  between  faith, 
doubt,  and  denial,  has  gone  on  —  with 
what  fortune  who  knoweth  save  God 
only  ?  This  much  seemed  certain, 
that  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  which  marks  the  High 
Renaissance  period,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  faith  seemed 


to  need  great  reformation ;  and,  as  they 
were  able  to  tread  it  out  on  their  side 
the  Alps,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
took  a  less  religious  form  there. 
North  of  the  Alps,  the  Renaissance 
means  the  Reformation ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  distressing  struggle  on  matters 
of  faith.  The  scientific  or  modern 
method  of  inquiry  into  truth  is  re- 
ligious or  irreligious  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  every  indi- 
vidual person  who  pursues  it.  We 
chose  Holbein  as  our  representative 
artist  for  the  Reformation  period,  as 
its  greatest  workman,  an  adopted 
Englishman,  and  the  author  of  the 
Dance  of  Death,  which  has  an  archae- 
ological connection,  through  Orcagna's 
Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  with  the  mosaic  work 
of  the  early,  almost  Primitive  Church. 
But  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  a 
whole  course  of  lectures  to  itself. 

Yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  art  renaissance  to  consider  how 
we  ourselves,  in  our  disputes  between 
Gothicism  and  classicalism,  have  lost 
sight  of  the  real  continuity  of  art 
history.  One  man  is  given  to  the 
promotion  of  German  or  French 
Gothic  architecture  :  he  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  the  instructions  or  the 
traditions  of  art  as  they  were  first 
communicated,  to  the  ancestors  of 
West  Franks  and  East  Franks  alike, 
by  Byzantium  or  by  Italy.  Another 
is  devoted  to  modern  utilities,  — '•  por- 
ticos, pediments,  proportions,  and 
square  windows:  he  wants  Capitols 
and  Parthenons  to  look  at,  and  Gower 
Street  and  Baker  Street  to  live  in. 
Both  alike  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Greece  studied  Nature  in  men  and 
animals,  and,  ornamenting  her  archi- 
tecture from  that  source  of  beauty, 
made  it  the  world's  example  to  this 
day  ;  and  that  the  great  merit  of  Ro- 
man architecture  has  been  to  observe 
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and  preserve  Greek  beauty  with  her 
own  constructive  power.     Both  forget 
that  all  that  was  right  or  beautiful  in 
either  comes  from  the  delighted  study 
•  of  God's  work,  which  we  call  Nature. 
Again  :  the  continuity  of  art  history 
is  lost  sight  of  on  the  Christian  side. 
We  keep  contending  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture   as   ecclesiastical,   and    forget 
that  it  is  also  domestic,  and  that,  in 
mediaeval  times,  people  lived  in  medi- 
aeval  houses.     We  forget,  also,  that, 
in   primitive   Christian    days   of   the 
Roman  empire,  p.eople  lived  in  Roman 
houses  with  Greco-Roman  ornament. 
There  was   no   Gothic   in   the   early 
Church,    and  no  Byzantine  even  for 
at   least   four   hundred  years    of  the 
Church.     The  earliest  works  of  Chris- 
tian  art,    alike    in    painting   and   in 
sculpture,    are   simply  Greco-Roman. 
The   martyrs   and  confessors    of    the 
first  days  seem  gladly  to  have  accept- 
ed the  aid  of  heathen  workmen  in  the 
decoration  of  their  tombs  and  retired 
places  of  worship,  and  to  have  been 
willing  enough  to  have  ordinary  sub- 
jects for  ornament  upon  their  walls, 
if   they  could  only  refer  to  them  in 
their  own  minds  as  Christian  symbols 
with  Christian  meaning.     Hence  the 
constant  use  of  the  vine.     It  was,  of 
course,  a  common  subject  for  Gentile 
decoration ;  and  it  attracted  no  special 
notice  from  the  Gentile:  to  the  Chris- 
tian  it   was  the  Vine  of  souls,    the 
Lord's   chosen    emblem    of    himself. 
Scenes  of  pastoral  life  delighted  the 
middle-class  Romans  :  the  Christians 
would  have  such  scenes,  also,  painted 
in  their  catacombs,  if  one  figure  bear- 
ing the  sheep  that  is  lost,  the  Shep- 
herd of   souls,  would  stand  for  them 
at  the  Centres  of  their  vaultings,  ex- 
pressing silently  the  Lord's  other  para- 
ble of  himself.     They  used  the  myths 
of  Hesione  and  Andromeda,  substitut- 
ing Jonah.     Noah  took  the  place  of 


Deucalion    on   some   of   their  walls. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  desired  to 
Christianize  such  myths  as  these,  and 
especially  that  of  Orpheus,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  hope  concerning 
their    Gentile    ancestors.       If    these 
tales  were  foreshadowirrgs  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,   then  these  our  fathers 
may  not  have  been  far  from  the  king- 
dom.    Then  for  the  original  and  scrip- 
tural subjtcts  of  Christian  ornament, 
which  ought  to  have  been  faithfully 
and  jealously  handed  down  to  us  from 
the    second    century,    tradition    and 
legend  have  obscured  them,  and  the 
Renaissance  has  thrown  utter  oblivion 
over  them.     The  subjects  of  church- 
decoration,    symbolic     or     historical, 
were  once  both  strictly  and  amply  de- 
fined.    Scriptural  emblem  and  scrip- 
tural  history  were    thought   to    give 
wide  enough  range  for  the  painter  or 
sculptor  :  all  his  mind  and  skill  were 
to  be  given  to  show  how  the  law  and 
the  prophets  alike  testified  to  the  ful- 
filled and  completed  faith.     It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  Christian  teaching  by  painting 
and   sculpture,    illustrative    of    Holy 
Scripture,  which  begins  with  the  cata- 
comb frescoes  and  sarcophagi,  and  is 
carried   on    in    the  great  mosaics  of 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
Ravenna.     It   consists    in    scriptural 
records  of  the  events  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  of  prophecies  of  our 
Lord  and  their  fulfilment :  it  contin- 
ues, in  one  shape  or  another,  till  Hol- 
bein ;  and  with  him  it  ends.      It  all 
but  perished  in    the    ninth   century, 
except  for  the  MSS.  which  still  con- 
tinued   to   be   produced  (or   perhaps 
only  preserved)  in  the   scriptoria  of 
such  monasteries  as  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  Goth  or  Lombard,  and  in  the 
new   Rome.      But,    before    this,    the 
iconoclasm  of  the  eighth  century  drove 
the  artists  of  Byzantium,  with  many 
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of  their  most  precious  works  and 
relics,  by  sheer  unreasoning,  undistin- 
guishing  persecution,  westwards  and 
northwards.  The  embers  of  art,  in 
short,  were  cherished  in  the  monas- 
teries till  the  great  Teutonic  migra- 
tion had  fairly  settled  in  the  redistrib- 
uted provinces  of  the  empire.  They 
were  preserved ;  but  they  were  mingled 
with  legend ;  and  their  centre  is  not 
the  Lord's  life  on  earth  so  much  as 
his  passion  and  death.  Yet  the  pic- 
ture-teaching of  scriptural  history 
was  continued  in  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice, 
and  many  French  and  German  tem- 
ples, till  at  last,  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Arts  were  made  to  break 
with  the  Faith.  The  senseless  splen- 
dor of  the  decadent  renaissance  took 
the  place  of  the  passion  and  thought 
of  Gothic  ;  and  Puritanism  cast  out 
form,  color,  and  imagination  from  all 
sincere  religion  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

What  the  new  mediaeval  renais- 
sance of  our  own  day  may  bring 
forth,  we  know  not :  it  seems,  at  pres- 
ent, more  zealous  of  the  minor  matters 
of  the  laws  of  decorative  beauty  than 
of  the  greater,  more  anxious  about 


robes  than  frescoes,  and  addicted  to 
ceremonial  rather  than  sculpture. 
Until  history  be  followed  back  to  the 
original  examples  and  documents  of 
the  primitive  faith,  it  seems  to  stand 
to  reason  that  nothing  like  primitive 
decoration  can  ever  be  had ;  but  its 
subjects  are  ascertainable  and  ascer- 
tained; and  perhaps  the  truest  renais- 
sance of  all,  for  us,  will  be  the  return 
of  English  painters  to  sacred  work  in 
sacred  places.  The  great  work  of 
Mr.  Holm  an  Hunt  is  now  open  to  the 
public,  uniting  in  itself  the  two  ideals 
of  the  form  of  our  Lord,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Christian  mind 
from  the  third  century.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  the  fairest  of  all  men,  also  as 
possessing  no  form  or  comeliness  in 
the  ascetic  sense ;  and  the  painter's 
great  skill  and  singular  happiness  in 
the  selection  of  his  model  have  en- 
abled him,  in  a  great  degree,  to  com- 
bine the  ascetic  and  the  beautiful 
ideal.  The  renascence  of  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  forms  of  art,  is  not  to  be 
despaired  of  in  the  nation,  or  at  the 
time,  which  has  produced  such  a  pic- 
ture as  this. 
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CONVICTS  have  rights :  so  have 
the  foreign  kind  of  heathen.  Even 
the  Modocs  have  rights.  No  Chris- 
tian soul  will  deny  that  it  is  the  right 
of  even  the  Modocs  to  have  Christ 
preached  to  them ;  that  is,  to  be 
made  good.  Well,  "the  Modocs 
are  at  our  door ; "  indeed,  they  come 
inside  of  it,  and  steal  our  overcoat 
from  the  hat-tree  in  the  hall,  or  the 
silver  out  of  the  closet  in  the  dining- 
room. 


The  rights  of  convicts  are  to  be 
made  good  citizens.  It  is  the  glory 
of  Christianity  to  be  competent  to 
save  any  soul  that  will.  The  con- 
clusion is  direct  from  this,  that  a 
Christian  nation  can  reform,  or  at 
least  ought  to  endeavor  to  reform, 
any  convict  that  will. 

It  is  true  that  the  assistance  of  the 
convict  himself  must  be  had;  but 
is  this  a  hopeless  expectation  ?  If  a 
convict  cannot  be  made  to  help  reform 
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himself,  it  must  be,  that  either  we  do 
not  know  how  to  apply  the  power  of 
Christianity,  or  that  Christianity 
cannot  change  a  convict  into  a  good 
citizen.  Of  these  two  conclusions, 
few  will  grant  the  latter:  more  will 
assent  to  the  former. 

But  is  the  effort  fairly  made  ? 
Take  a  case.  The  convict  Tweed, 
now  in  Sing-Sing  Prison,  will  be  the 
victim  of  a  real  and  great  injustice 
as  such  convict. 

This  is  not  a  paradox,  but  only  the 
most  telling  instance  at  hand,  of  one 
of  the  feeblest  parts  of  our  social 
organization, — namely,  our  treatment 
of  criminals. 

Mr.  Tweed's  being  treated  as  a 
criminal  is  right  enough  :  there  is  no 
injustice  in  that.  The  injustice  is 
not  in  treating  him  as  a  criminal 
should  be  treated :  it  is  in  not  treat- 
ing all  criminals,  and  him  among 
them,  as  they  have  a  right  to  be 
treated. 

People  say  that  Tweed  has  got 
what  he  deserves ;  that,  probably,  he 
will  die  before  his  term  is  ended ;  that 
he  will  manage  to  escape ;  that  he 
will  manage  to  be  pardoned  out; 
any  thing  that  implies  guilt,  death, 
or  evasion.  Has  any  suggestion  been 
made  by  any  human  being,  that  the 
poor  old  man  can  be  cured  ?  Has 
any  minister  preached  the  duty  of 
Christians,  or  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  make  him  a  good  man? 
Has  any  newspaper,  either  religious, 
secular,  or  sectarian,  asserted  it  ? 
Probably  most  people  would — at  first, 
at  any  rate  —  either  laugh  at  the 
suggestion,  or  be  displeased  at  it  as 
frivolous. 

But  nobody  thinks  it  frivolous  to 
try  the  influences  which  ought  to  be 
efficacious  on  Tweed  —  and  to  try 
them  under  conditions  not  less  dis- 
couraging —  upon  any  elderly  foreign 


heathen.  And  it  is  neither  joking 
nor  frivolity  to  ask  the  same  kind- 
ness, the  same  solicitude,  the  same 
missionary  effort,  for  this  eminent 
New  York  heathen,  that  are  thought 
so  right  and  so  hopeful  as  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Christian  duties  for 
heathens  whose  complexions,  instead 
of  white,  are  red,  or  yellow,  or  olive, 
or  black ;  whose  residence  is  any- 
where not  to  exceed  twelve  thousand 
miles  off;  whose  abodes  are,  very 
likely,  as  fleeting  as  the  clouds,  in- 
stead of  being  legally  fixed  ;  and  who, 
instead  of  deliberately  declaring  them- 
selves without  any  religion,  have  one 
that  they  fervently  believe,  and  dili- 
gently practise.  If  it  is  a  duty  to 
make  good  Christian  citizens  out  of 
the  heathen,  it  is  a  duty  to  make 
one  out  of  Tweed. 

If  the  question  whether  it  can  be 
done  is  to  be  considered,  there  is  no 
use  in  attempting  any  of  the  great 
tasks  of  the  higher  life.  It  is  not  in 
the  domain  of  the  spiritual  powers 
that  failure  may  be  admitted.  It  is 
only  in  fleshly  warfare  that  a  retreat 
can  be  a  greater  achievement  than  a 
victory.  In  the  Church  militant  the 
whole  army  is  the  forlorn  hope.  The 
soldier  who  does  not  advance  fighting, 
and  who  does  not  fight  till  he  dies,  is 
by  the  very  fact  a  deserter.  It  is 
not  that  you  may  die  if  you  lose : 
you  must  die  to  win. 

"Ne'er  think  thy  victory  won, 
Nor  lay  thine  armor  down; 
Thy  arduous  work  will  not  be  done 
Till  thou  obtain  thy  crown." 

This  is  the  real  perseverance  of 
the  saints  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  inex- 
pressibly magnificent  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  Christian  religion 
from  any  other  motive,  or  set  of  mo- 
tives, known  to  humanity,  —  a  quali- 
ty so  strong,  pure,  high,  noble,  effica- 
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cious,  that  it  must  command  the 
infinite  and  humble  admiration  of 
any  intellect  that  is  sane  and  large 
and  good,  no  matter  how  wicked  its 
owner's  life.  Must  we  give  up  Tweed  ? 

But  this  is  mere  a  priori  reason- 
ing. Experience  is,  however,  to  the 
same  effect.  "  My  experience  leads 
me  to  say,"  testified  Capt.  Macono- 
chie  before  a  parliamentary  commit- 
tee in  1856,  "that  there  is  no  man 
utterly  incorrigible.  ...  I  conceive 
that  none  are  incorrigible  where  there 
is  sanity :  there  may  be  some  pro- 
portion, but  very  small."  The  same 
is  the  opinion  of  a  great  array  of 
other  eminent  witnesses. 

To  repeat :  what  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (and  therefore  human  nature, 
and  social  expediency  along  with  it) 
gives  the  convict  (Tweed,  for  instance) 
a  right  to  receive  from  society,  over 
and  above  the  bare  means  of  living, 
is  this :  — 

That  he  shall  be  made  a  good 
citizen  before  being  turned  loose 
among  other  good  citizens,  and  that 
he  shall  be  kept  so  afterwards. 

All  who  have  followed  the  recent 
history  of  what  the  late  Dr.  Lieber 
named  Penology  —  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  treatment  of  criminals 
—  will  see  at  once  that  this  brief 
Italic  sentence  is  the  heart  of  the 
only  good  methods  yet  used  or  known 
for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  what  else 
is  it  possible  to  try  to  do  with  him  ? 
Turn  him  loose  without  making  a 
good  citizen  of  him  ?  Then  we  our- 
selves keep  him  a  criminal. 

A  single  objection  likely  to  arise 
at  this  point  has  been  referred  to : 
"  Suppose  your  criminal  is  irreclaima- 
ble ?  "  Answer  :  Experience  proves 
that  no  such  case  ought  to  be  admit- 
ted possible ;  but  if  the  utmost 
means  should  be  exhausted  upon  a 
convict,  and  he  still  remains  unfit  to 


be  let  loose  among  good  citizens,  do 
not  let  him  loose.  So  says  common 
sense,  and  so  says  experience.  And 
accordingly  Recorder  Hill,  an  emi- 
'nent  authority,  says,  "  What  are  we  to 
do  with  the  incurable  ?  We  must 
face  this  question  :  we  must  not  flinch 
from  answering,  that  we  propose  to 
detain  them  in  prison  until  they  are 
released  by  death." 

To  show  what  sort  of  facts  are  on 
record  about  this  point  of  reclaim a- 
bility,  two  cases  may  be  quoted.  One, 
at  least,  has  been  printed  more  than 
once.  Both  are  familiar  to  students  of 
the  subject ;  but  they  are  probably  new 
many  who  will  read  this  paper.  The 
first  is  abridged  from  "  Meliora,"  a 
quarterly  published  in  London,  1859- 
1865.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  case 
of  Charles  Anderson.  After  a  friend- 
less childhood  in  the  workhouse 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  this  Charles 
Anderson  became  a  sailor,  and  was 
wounded  at  Navarino,  remaining,  in 
consequence,  all  his  life  liable  to  fits 
of  furious  excitement  from  drink  or 
irritation  ;  was  tried  for  some  violent 
conduct  in  a  street-row  where  houses 
were  broken  into  ;  was  condemned  to 
seven  years'  transportation ;  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent  to  New 
South  Wales:  — 

Doomed  to  a  punishment  involving  the 
deepest  degradation,  for  a  crime  of  the 
committal  of  which  he  was  not  conscious, 
the  bitterest  hostility  against  his  kind  took 
possession  of  his  heart.  Utterly  ignorant, 
both  mentally  and  morally,  he  had  little 
idea  of  patient  submission,  which,  indeed, 
physical  disease  rendered  impossible:  no 
wonder,  then,  that  violence  created  violence. 
His  floggings  were  almost  innumerable, 
but,  sturdy  and  stanch  for  good  or  evil, 
punishment  had-  no  effect  upon  him.  His 
was  no  spirit  to  give  in  to  harshness;  and 
kindness  was  never  dreamt  of. 

(After  absconding  twice,  and  committing 
innumerable  minor  offences,  for  which  he 
received  in  all  fourteen  hundred  lashes, 
besides  having  to  wear  irons),  he  was  tried 
for  the  same  offence,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
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hundred  lashes  more,  and  to  be  chained  to 
a  rock  for  two  years,  with  barely  a  rag  to 
cover  him.  He  was  fastened  by  his  waist 
to  the  rock  with  a  chain  twenty-six  feet 
long^  and  with  trumpet  irons  on  his  legs. 
A  hollow  scooped  out  in  the  rock,  large- 
enough  to  admit  his  body,  served  for  his 
bed;  and  his  only  shelter  was  a  wooden  lid 
perforated  with  holes,  which  was  placed 
over  him,  and  locked  in  that  position  at 
night,  being  removed  in  the  morning.  He 
was  fed  by  means  of  a  pole,  with  which 
the  vessel  containing  his  food  was  piished 
towards  him.  None  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  permitted  to  approach  or  speak  to  him, 
under  penalty  of  a  hundred  lashes,  which 
his  former  messmate  underwent  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  him  a  piece  of  tobacco. 
Regarded  as  a  wild  beast,  people  passing 
in  boats  would  throw  him  bits  of  bread  or 
biscuit.  Exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  with- 
out clothing  on  his  back  and  shoulders, 
which  were  covered  with  sores  from  repeat- 
ed floggings,  the  maggots  (rapidly  engen- 
dered in  a  hot  climate)  feeding  upon  his 
flesh,  he  was  denied  even  water  to  bathe 
his  wounds;  such  denial  being  not  an  un- 
usual portion  of  the  punishment  to  which  he 
had  been  condemned.  And  when  rain  fell, 
or  by  any  other  means  he  could  obtain 
liquid,  he  would  lie  and  roll  in  it  in  agony. 

Several  weeks  had  thus  been  passed  in 
torture,  when  Sir  Richard  Bourke^  hearing 
of  him,  repaired  at  once  to  the  spot.  He 
asked  Anderson  if  he  would  work ;  but  he 
answered  he  would  not;  adding,  that,  if 
he  worked,  he  would  be  punished,  and,  if  he 
(did  not  work,  he  would  be  punished  the 
same.  His  Excellency  then  sent  him  to 
Macquarie  for  life.  There  he  was  set  to 
labor  in  irons ;  his  occupation  being  to  carry 
lime  in  baskets  on  his  back,  from  the  kilns, 
to  barges  in  the  government  service,  lying 
off  the  settlement.  His  overseer,  Anthony, 
a  Frenchman,  used  to  threaten  that  the  lime 
and  salt  should  burn  the  flesh  off  his  back' ; 
and  in  effect  it  did  burn  off  the  skin,  causing 
excruciating  agony.  (Absconding  again, 
he  joined  the  natives  ;  was  brought  back; 
had  two  hundred  lashes ;  murdered  Antho- 
ny, his  scoundrelly  overseer ;  was  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  who  stabbed  him  in'five  places; 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but,  instead,  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island  to  work  in  chains  for  life. 
There  charges  of  misconduct  accumulated,— 
ten  violent  assaults,  three  different  plans  to 
avoid  labor,  and  various  charges  of  inso- 
lence and  insubordination. 

These  disciplines  had  thus  utterly  failed. 
Capt.  Maconochie,  who  now  took  charge 
of  Norfolk  Island,  forbade  the  others  from 
teasing  Anderson ;  first  put  him  by  himself, 
hi  charge  of  some  unruly  bullocks,  which 
he  managed  with  much  instinctive  skill. 


Then  the  poor  fellow  was  given  a  decent 
sailor's  dress,  and  appointed  to  keep  a  signal- 
station  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
still  by  himself. )  His  delight  was  extreme, 
for  he  now  felt  himself  a  man  again ;  and, 
dressed  in  sailor-costume,  he  soon  regained 
the  bearing  of  a  inan-of-war's-man.  The 
top  of  Mount  Pitt  was  cleared,  a  hut  built; 
and  a  flag-staff,  provided  with  a  code  of 
signals,  was  raised.  The  smallest  boat  could 
there  be  seen;  and  the  settlement  at  once 
knew  if  any  thing  was  in  sight.  Anderson's 
patch  of  garden  was  his  great  delight ;  the 
gift  of  a  new  flower  was  highly  prized ;  and 
the  best  potatoes  on  the  island  grew  there. 
Of  these  it  was  bis  special  pride  to  bring  a 
freshly-dug  basketful  to  be  served  at  the 
captain's  dinner-table. 

Sir  George  Gipps  visited  the  island  three 
years  after  Capt.  Maconochie's  arrival;  and, 
while  driving  through  its  beautiful  scenery, 
Anderson  was  seen  tripping  along  in  his 
trim  sailor-dress,  full  of  importance,  with 
his  telescope  under  his  arm.  "  What  smart 
little  fellow  may  that  be?"  asked  Sir 
George.  "Who  do  you  suppose?  That  is 
the  man  who  was  chained  to  the  rock  in 
Sydney  Harbor."  —  "  Bless  my  soul,  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  so!"  was  the  astonished 
rejoinder. 


The  poor  fellow  —  after  decent  treat- 
ment had  transformed  him  into  a  gay 
and  sociable  being,  giving  evidence 
of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition  — 
at  last  became  insane  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  physical  trouble 
which  had  before  made  him  irritable, 
intractable,  and  furious ;  but,  when  vis- 
ited in  hospital  by  one  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  friend  of  Capt.  Macono- 
chie, Anderson  recognized  him,  and 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  the  captain 
and  his  family. 

The  other  case  is  that,  not  of  an 
Englishman,  hut  of  an  Irishman,  — a 
graduate  not  of  Maconochie's  train- 
ing, but  of  Crofton's,  who  was  his 
successor.  It  is  quoted  from  an  article 
in  "The  Cornhill  Magazine,"  April, 
1861. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  had  extensive 
connections  in  the  criminal  professions;  and 
he  was  himself  distinguished  in  his  calling 
as  a  desperate  burglar.  With  a  fine  figure, 
a  manly  aspect,  and  an  agreeable  counte- 
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nance,  he  has  about  him  much  that  is  con- 
sidered to  distinguish  the  gentleman.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  a  "flash  man; "  and 
his  ambition  as  a  Don  Juan  in  that  sphere 
had  been  gratified  by  the  most  remarkable 
"success."  A  policeman  said  of  this  emi- 
nent burglar,  that  he  "should  know  his 
chisel  in  any  window  in  Dublin."  The  hero 
was  so  active  and  reckless,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  capture  him,  even  with  the  pow- 
erful force  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
until  two  of  his  ribs  had  been  fractured. 
Another  policeman,  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Irish  system,  with  full  confidence  in  its  effi- 
cacy,  declared  that  the  case  of  this  man,  so 
hardened  in. crime,  and  so  reckless,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exception,  in  which  the 
ticket-of-license  (letting  him  out  among 
good  citizens)  would  be  inapplicable  and 
unsafe.  The  fact  is,  that  the  man  had  em- 
ployed certain  qualities  which  are  not  bad 
in  themselves,  amid  adverse  circumstances, 
and  probably  from  childhood,  under  the 
influence  of  a  perverse  ambition.  The 
thorough  discipline  of  the  Intermediate 
Prison,  however,  had  bent  these  faculties 
back  into  the  right  direction,  and  had  drawn 
forth  his  better  faculties.  "When  allusion 
was  made  in  his  presence  to  a  brother  who 
had  also,  been  convicted,  he  instantly  de- 
fended the  other's  character;  remarked  that 
that  other  had  been  convicted  for  the  only 
time  in  which  he  had  gone  astray;  and  that, 
since  his  discharge,  the  brother's  character 
had  stood  higher  than  his  own.  In  some 
sense,  this  is  true.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  the  brother  except  with  regard  to 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  convicted; 
and,  under  his  ticket-of-license,  he  got  on  so 
well,  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  trade  as  an 
employer  with  a  rising  business.  But  the 
man  with  whom  I  conversed  had  also 
behaved  unexceptionably  during  the  three 
years,  and  more,  in  which  he  has  been  with 
his  present  employer,  — so  much  so,  that  his 
position  has  been  steadily  improved,  and 
he  is  now  selected  to  sleep  in  his  employer's 
house.  Here  he  is  surrounded  by  property 
ready  for  the  market,  and  quite  portable: 
he  is  also  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  neighbor- 
hood thickly  inhabited  by  men  of  the  very 
worst  character,  who  would  but  too  gladly 
take  part  in  any  burglary.  Yet  this  accom- 
plished burglar,  this  man  whom  the  police- 
man assumed  to  be  incorrigible,  whose 
chisel  was  (would  be)  known  in  any  win- 
dow in  Dublin,  sleeps  on  the  inside  of  the 
window,  and  is  trusted  by  the  master  with- 
out a  moment's  uneasiness. 


These  cases  are  only  two  from  a 
great  array  of  specifications  quoted 
or  referred  to  in  Miss  Carpenter's 


"  Our  Convicts," l  to  the  same  general 
effect.  They  prove  what  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  the  claims  of  practical 
Christianity;  namely,  that  convicts 
can  be  made  and  kept  good  citizens. 

A  letter  hitherto  not  printed,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1846,  by  Capt.  Maco- 
nochie  himself  to  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  has  been  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  secretary 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, and  himself  known  as  a  zeal- 
ous and  intelligent  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  prison  reform.  Capt.  Maco- 
nochie  was  the  originator  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Irish  system  of  prison 
management,  —  a  system  whose  chief 
characteristic  is,  that  it  seeks  precisely 
this  thorough  and  lasting  reform  of 
convicts  into  good  citizens,  and  which 
claims  to  have  accomplished  it.  This 
claim  is  supported  by  a  great  array  of 
evidence.  The  following  table,  which 
we  take  from  the  Official  Blue  Book 
of  1871,  the  latest  published,  shows 
the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  Ireland  has  produced  upon 
the  business  of  the  criminal  courts 
there  in  ten  years :  — 


Year. 

In  Prison, 
Jan.  1. 

Convicted. 

Discharg'd. 

1854 

3,933 

710 

658 

1855 

3,427 

518 

820 

1856 

3,209 

389 

1,107 

1857  • 

2,614 

426 

910 

1858 

2,277 

358 

946 

1859 

1,773 

322 

595 

1860 

1,631 

331 

524 

1861 

1,492 

368 

561 

1862 

1,314 

592 

317 

1863 

1,575 

511 

326 

1864 

1,768 

407 

391 

1865 

1,776 

299 

410 

1866 

1,637 

265 

439 

1867 

1,431 

296 

330 

1868 

1,335 

246 

245 

1869 

1,325 

191 

291 

1870 

1,230 

2452 

253 

1871 

1,228 





1  Our  Convicts.    By  Mary  Carpenter.    2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1864.     14s.  (about  $5.60  to  import). 
A  very  able  and  impressive  discussion  of  the  Irish 
and  English  systems  up  to  that  date,  and  a  refer- 
ence-book of  permanent  value  for  the  history  of 
the  subject.    But  it  has  no  index. 

2  Four  of  these,  military  convicts.    It  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  since    1860,   the    population    of 
Ireland  has  not  undergone,  from  year  to  year,  any 
considerable  change. 
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The  second  and  third  columns  show 
that  the  number  of  the  imprisoned  and 
of  convictions  much  decreased  until 
1862,  a  year  of  great  and  widespread 
distress,  such  as  always  increases 
crime.  The  significance  of  this  table 
depends  greatly,  however,  upon  a  fact 
which  it  does  not  show ;  viz.,  that  the 
discharged  convicts  under  the  Irish 
system  are  not  shipped  to  foreign 
countries,  nor  lost  out  of  sight,  but 
are  kept  under  a  careful  friendly 
supervision  at  home  in  Ireland;  so 
that  the  authorities  can  tell  where 
every  convict  is,  and  what  he  is 
doing. 

The  following  is  Capt.  Maconochie's 
letter :  — 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  INSTITUTE, 

LONDON,  21st  Sept.,  1846. 

The  subject  that  you  prescribe  to  me— an 
account  both  of  the  old  convict  system  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  my  innovations  in 
it — is  too  vast  to  be  treated  of  in  detail  in  a 
letter;  and  what  I  can  offer  I  fear  that 
you  will  find  superficial,  yet  I  will  make 
an  attempt. 

The  first  step  in  our  old  management  was 
assignment,  or  the  allotment  of  the  pris- 
oners to  a  state  of  domestic  slavery  in  the 
service  of  different  settlers.  By  no  possi- 
bility could  this  be  a  moral  system.  In 
every  form  it  is  well  known  that  slavery 
injures  both  master  and  servant;  and,  de- 
teriorating thus  the  innocent,  it  could  not 
recover  the  guilty.  But  the  weight  of  its 
infliction  was  very  differently  felt  by  dif- 
ferent men,  partly  in  virtue  of  differences 
in  their  own  character,  partly  through  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  others.  A 
man  already  much  degraded  does  not  very 
much  feel  a  little  more  humiliation;  and  a 
very  pliant  temper  readily  accommodates 
itself  to  whatever  position  it  is  placed  in. 
A  deeply  contrite  spirit  will  also  readily 
bow  to  chastening,  and  a  helpless  one  will 
be  thankful  for  any  shelter.  Masters,  also, 
differed  through  every  degree.  Some  at- 
tached value  to  moral  observances  in  their 
servants ;  others  cared  for  nothing  but  work. 
Some  were  mild;  others  harsh;  others,  at 
the  best,  tyrannical;  and  some  few  were 
positively  brutal.  The  whole  system  was 
a  lottery,  in  which  the  race  was  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  abstractly  the  worst  men 
were  the  most  likely  to  get  well  off.  The 


sneaking,  crawling,  deceptive  scoundrel, 
who  could  put  a"  good  face  on  the  worst 
actions,  and  by  minute  subservience  flatter 
the  weaknesses  even  of  the  worst  masters, 
got  through  this  stage  well;  while  the 
steady,  upright,  obstinate,  perhaps  even 
sometimes  contumacious  but  substantial- 
ly far  better  man  got  punished  beyond  all 
reasonable  measure,  and,  perhaps,  never  ob- 
tained any  indulgence  whatever.  Accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  original  offence,  or 
rather  of  the  punishment  awarded  to  it 
(seven,  fourteen  years,  or  life-transporta- 
tion), a  period  was  fixed, — four,  six,  and 
eight  years  respectively,  —which  men  were 
required  to  pass  in  this  stage.  But,  when 
this  period  expired,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  they  necessarily  got  the  next  step,  the 
ticket-of -leave ;  this  was  scarcely  even  the 
rule.  The  exceptions  were  as  many  as  the  ex- 
amples. If  a  man  had  served  his  whole  as- 
signed time  with  one  master,  this  was  a  great 
recommendation.  If  he  had  never  been 
flogged,  this  was  another.  If  the  master 
was  so  honest  that  he  would  recommend  a 
good  man,  though  he  thereby  lost  his  gra- 
tuitous services  ;  or  if  the  servant  was  so 
useless  that  no  one  cared  to  keep  him,  — 
these  were  respectively  circumstances  so 
favorable,  that  they  went  for  much,  noto- 
riously and  habitually,  in  determining  a 
man's  lot  for  life.  The  ticket-of-leave, 
when  obtained,  gave  many  privileges.  It 
made  a  man  almost  a  free  laborer.  He 
could  choose  his  master,  exact  wages  of 
him,  make  his  own  contracts,  sue  and  be 
sued  under  them,  &c.  The  great  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  labored,  were,  that 
he  could  not  change  his  residence  without 
acquainting  the  police ;  he  could  not  leave 
the  district  in  which  he  held  his  ticket 
without  specific  permission  from  the  high- 
est authority ;  he  could  not  thus  follow  the 
demands  for  his  labor  as  they  fluctuated 
over  the  country;  and,  worst  of  all,  he 
could  not  be  out  of  his  house  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  or  appear,  as  it  might  be 
alleged,  intoxicated,  or  be  saucy  to  an  in- 
ferior authority,  however  provoked,  or,  in 
a  word,  swerve  from  the  strictest  line  of  de- 
corum and  submission,  without  being  liable 
to  be  taken  up,  summarily  deprived  of  his 
ticket,  and  sent  to  a  road-gang.  This  class  of 
men  were  thus  too  weak  in  the  possession 
of  their  privileges;  and  the  arms  of  the 
weak  are  always  corruption  and  demorali- 
zation. They  were  compelled  to  bribe 
highly  the  inferior  authorities  placed  over 
them,  to  get  let  alone;  and  bribes,  being 
once  accepted  to  purchase  tranquillity,  are 
soon  tendered,  and  accepted  also,  to  pur- 
chase connivance.  Much  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures in  New  South  Wales  society  thus  more 
or  less  directly  proceeded  from  the  want 
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of  adeqiiate  protection  being  extended  to 
the  well-meaning.  Many  were  driven  into 
evil  courses  in  self-defence ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  police,  and 
other  inferior  authorities,  became,  under 
this  system,  almost  to  a  man,  bad,  very 
bad.  They  were  nearly  all  convicts  who 
had  struggled  through  their  own  difficul- 
ties by  similar  means,  and  conceived  that 
they  had  a  right  to  secure  the  like  advan- 
tages from  others.  I  believe  that  from  a 
very  early  period  our  higher  convict  au- 
thorities had  the  best  intentions:  but  to 
the  last  very  few  inferiors  had;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  most  frightful  oppression 
was  the  consequence. 

After  a  man  had  held  his  ticket-of -leave 
a  certain  time,  he  became  eligible  to  apply 
for  his  emancipation.  He  did  not  receive 
this  either,  as  a  matter  of  course:  on  the 
contrary,  if,  in  the  maintenance  even  of  his 
just  rights,  he  had  at  any  time  made  a 
powerful  enemy  among  the  inferior  con- 
vict officers,  or  given  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  himself  .to  them,  he  might  be 
long  kept  out  of  it;  but  there  were  fewer 
private  interests  likely  to  be  now  engaged 
against  him,  and  his  chance  was  a  much 
better  one.  Once  attained,  emancipation 
was  a  well  protected  local  freedom.  The 
man  holding  it  was  still  obliged  to  intimate 
to  the  police  Avhere  he  lived ;  but  he  did  not 
require  their  consent  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  renewed  conviction 
for  felony  could  bring  him  again  within 
•what  was  called  "Summary  Law."  He 
had  always  to  struggle  against  considerable 
prejudice;  and  less  proof  against  him 
would  doubtless  convince  a  jury  of  his 
guilt  than  of  the  guilt  of  a  man  who  had 
been  always  free.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
injustice  was  thus  sometimes  done  to  this 
class;  in  fact,  I  have  known  instances  in 
which  I  have  been  convinced  of  it,  yet  sub- 
stantially it  was  very  well  off. 

This,  then,  was  the  career  of  the  prosper- 
ous prisoner.  This  was  all  that  a  life-man 
could  obtain,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  his 
being  recommended  home  for  a  free  pardon. 
This,  when  it  did  occur,  was  not  a  case  of 
routine  at  all,  but  of  special  grace  through 
recommendation,  interest,  or  extraordinary 
service  rendered.  But  the  contrast  even 
to  this,  of  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate,  the  de- 
linquent prisoner,  was  fearful;  and,  if  you 
consider  carefully  the  state  of  society  neces- 
sarily created  by  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, you  will  easily  see  that  the  chances 
in  it  were  greatly  against  originally  the 
best  men.  The  manly,  energetic,  somewhat 
proud,  hasty,  outspoken  men  had  really 
no  chance  at  all.  Their  feelings  were 
wounded,  their  tempers  irritated,  their  res- 
olution directly  challenged,  at  almost  every 


turn;  and  the  very  points  of  their  char- 
acter which  in  better  combined  circum- 
stances would  have  made  them  most  recov- 
erable were  precisely  those,  which,  in  this 
slave  system,  made  their  deeper  fall  more 
and  more  certain.  To  curb  them,  there  were 
four  degrees  of  punishment,  —  flogging, 
working  in  a  road-party  without  irons, 
working  in  a  similar  party  in  irons,  and  a 
penal  settlement.  Each  marked  a  down- 
ward step:  each  was  more  brutalizing 
than  the  other.  Before  arriving  at  the  last, 
a  man  had  generally  gone  through  all  the 
preceding,  probably  several  times.  He 
was  thoroughly  trained  to  mischief,  a  vete- 
ran in  crime,  who  piqued  himself  on  defy- 
ing punishment,  and  whose  status  among 
his  companions  depended  essentially  on 
this  latter  particular.  A.  man  who  showed 
the  white  feather,  as  it  was  called;  who, 
where  mischief  was  proposed,  exhibit- 
ed apprehension  of  the  consequences;  or 
who,  when  these  consequences  appeared, 
sought  to  escape  from  them  by  concession, 
promised  amendment  unless  as  a  joke,  or 
by  giving  true  evidence  against  his  fellows, 
—  was  pronounced  a  sneak,  and  lost  caste 
accordingly.  If,  indeed,  he  merely  blar- 
neyed, and  so  came  over  a  good-tempered 
commandant;  or  if  he  passed  absolutely 
false  evidence  on  him,  screening  the  really 
guilty,  and  compromising  instead,  per- 
haps, some  poor  fellow  who  had  refused  to 
become  so,  —  then  he  rather  rose  in  estima- 
tion by  such  skill.  He  became  a  leader 
whom  others  would  trust  again,  and  in 
whose  glass,  especially  if  he  had  on  any  occa- 
sion shown  desperate  courage,  the  younger 
prisoners  were  taught  to  dress  themselves. 
And  the  process  is  not  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  which  these  fearful  results 
were  brought  about.  It  was  the  sturdier 
men,  first  of  all,  who  were  thus  trained. 
No  effort  being  ever  made  to  persuade  them, 
but  mere  brute  force  being  applied  to 
restrain  them,  they  naturally  opposed  their 
own  brute  force  to  such  treatment.  Resist- 
ance —  active  when  possible,  passive  when 
it  could  in  no  other  way  be  exhibited  — 
became  in  their  eyes  the  duty  of  their 
position.  When  it  could  not  be  exhibited 
without  deception,  then  deception  was  wel- 
come. Once  this  is  indulged  in,  it  becomes 
sweet  for  its  own  sake ;  and,  in  the  vicious 
morality  thus  altogether  engendered,  it 
appears  at  length  not  less  a  duty  to 
sacrifice,  and  thus  punish,  a  man  who 
has  sought  to  resist  the  general  tendency  of 
the  body,  than,  if  possible,  to  bring  those 
through  harmless  who  go  with  it.  I  assure 
you  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  picture 
that  I  thus  draw;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that- 
the  experience  at  Auburn  or  Sing-Sing  will 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  much  of  the  same 
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character.  At  these  establishments,  it  is 
true,  so  far  as  I  understand  their  arrange- 
ments, many  elements  of  corruption  are 
wanting  which  used  to  be  rife  in  our  Aiis- 
tralian  road  and  iron  gangs,  and  still  more 
in  the  penal  settlements.  The  men  are 
better  in  hand.  They  are  separated  at 
night.  They  are  more  prisoners,  and  less 
common  laborers,  in  every  way.  They 
cannot  so  easily  combine  to  work  evil. 
There  is  less  evil  in  their  way  that  they  can 
work.  But  still  their  sentences  are  for 
time,  not  to  the  execution  of  a  task.  They 
have  thus  no  interest  in  their  labor:  their 
interest  is  to  evade  it.  They  are  forbidden 
to  communicate  with  each  other;  and  it  is 
their  interest  and  pleasure  to  evade  that 
too.  Be  assured  that  so  wide  a  scope  as  is 
thus  presented  for  deception  is  not  unim- 
proved; and  the  very  faculties  are  thus 
cultivated,  and  continue  to  be  misdirected, 
the  excess  and  misdirection  of  which  were 
probably  the  original  causes  of  the  man 
being  a  prisoner.  However,  such  as  I  de- 
pict them  was  the  old  population  of  Nor- 
folk Island  when  I  landed  there  in  March, 
1840.  They  were  about  fourteen  hundred 
in  number;  and  six  hundred  new  prisoners 
from  England  joined  shortly  afterwards. 
The  total  average  number  was  from  six- 
teen hundred  to  two  thousand  during  the 
whole  four  years  of  my  command.  The 
garrison  with  me  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
strong.  This  was  the  number  deemed 
sufficient  under  the  old  regulations;  and 
though  the  number  of  prisoners  was  in- 
creased with  me  by  almost  a  third,  and  it 
was  a  part  of  my  intended  system  gradually 
to  remit  many  of  the  accustomed  precau- 
tions, yet  I  did  not  wish  it  larger.  On  the 
contrary,  my  purpose  was  progressively  to 
withdraw  the  military  from  all  direct  charge 
of  the  prisoners,  and  with  the  exception  of 
mounting  a  few  sentries,  chiefly  at  night, 
to  keep  them  concentrated,  without  any 
direct  charge.  And  in  four  years  on  this 
plan,  I  never  once  had  occasion  to  call  them 
out.  They  were  known  to  be  there  if  want- 
ed, and  they  were  never  wanted.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  old  prisoners,  however,  I  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  They 
seemed  armed  at  all  points :  they  consid- 
ered indulgence  weakness;  and  severity 
was  just  what  they  were  accustomed,  and 
almost  liked,  to  contend  with.  I  was  forced 
to  go  on  somewhat  slowly  with  them.  I 
carefully  explained  the  principle  of  the 
marks,  or  wages,  that  I  wished  to  introduce 
among  them.  I  showed  them  that  its 
purpose  was  to  put  every  man's  fate  in  his 
own  hands.  If  he  earned  his  tale  of  marks, 
he  would  get  away ;  if  he  did  not  earn  them, 
or,  having  earned,  forfeited  them  through 
misconduct,  he  would  not  get  away.  This 


was  easily  understood,  and  by  the  better 
men  it  was  much  relished.  The  skulks  did 
not  like  it  so  well;  but  they  could  not  grum- 
ble at  what  was  so  fair,  or,  if  they  did 
grumble,  they  could  get  no  sympathy  with 
complaints  which  could  only  be  based  on  a 
loss  of  the  means  of  skulking.  I  next  came 
to  the  mutual  responsibility  principle.  This 
was  not  so  intelligible;  and  there  seemed 
even  a  degree  of  injustice  in  it,  which  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  away.  "  If 
I  commit  myself,  why  should  so  and  so 
suffer  ?  "  This  was  the  usual  form  of  re- 
monstrance: scarcely  at  all  did  it  appear  in 
the  more  selfish  aspect,  "If  so  and  so  com- 
mit himself,  why  should  I  suffer?  "  "Wheth- 
er it  was  chance  so  to  put  it,  or  another 
phase  of  that  esprit  de  corps  among  them 
which  will  make  them  do  any  thing  to 
screen  a  chosen  comrade,  and  deem  it  the 
greatest  reproach  not  to  do  so,  I  will  not 
authoritatively  say;  but  I  thought  it  the 
last,  and  was  the  more  confirmed  by  it  in 
my  original  theory.  I  explained  that  I  did 
not  wish  any  of  them  to  suffer,  but  that, 
being  certain  that  they  would  do  far  more 
for  each  other  than  as  yet  for  me,  thus  I 
willed  to  have  it ;  and  only  on  these  terms 
could  they  have  the  other  advantages  that 
I  wished  to  confer  on  them.  They  acqui- 
esced. I  believe  that  at  length  the  greater 
number  were  even  convinced  of  the  benefit. 
Yet  to  the  last  I  had  more  difficulty  about 
this  than  any  other  part  of  the  system; 
and  thoiigh  I  never  was  one  jot  moved 
from  my  own  attachment  to  it,  yet  in  my 
then  inexperience,  having  no  precedent  to 
guide  me,  and  feeling  my  way  to  experi- 
ence with  all  becoming  doubt  of  my  prenv 
ises  till  I  should  find  them  verified,  I  made 
some  injudicious  relaxation  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle,  which,  I  think,  con- 
siderably damaged  my  trial  of  it. 

My  objects  in  this  portion  of  my  appara- 
tus are  chiefly  three, — 1 .  Viewing  prisoners 
as  patients  to  be  recovered,  if  possible, 
from  the  moral  malady  under  which  they 
labor,  I  wish  much  to  overcome  in  partic- 
ular the  intense  selfishness  which  usually 
characterizes  them,  and  to  which,  in  very 
many  cases,  may  be  attribiited  their  early 
evil  courses  (and  my  objection  to  separa- 
tion, except  at  night,  in  dealing  with  them, 
is,  that  whether  enforced  by  a  separate 
cell,  or  by  silence,  it  tends  to  nourish  this 
selfishness,  and  its  philosophy  is  thus  of 
a  low  character);  2.  I  wish  to  make  offence 
unpopular  in  the  community  by  making  its 
effects  injurious  toothers,  —his  chosen  com- 
rades, as  well  as  the  offender  himself; 
and,  3.  I  want  the  assistance  of  the  men 
themselves  in  thus  supporting  each  his 
neighbor  against  offence.  If  I  can  get  a 
strong  esprit  de  co?ps  directed  to  good  in- 
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stead  of  to  evil  among  them,  I  shoiild 
reverse  at  once  nearly  all  the  worst  existing 
featiires  in  their  character.  And  it  is 
another  advantage  that  the  combining  prin- 
ciple which  I  advocate  has  over  the  sepa- 
rating one  for  which  so  many  others  contend, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  sway  a  body  than 
influence  one  individual.  A  few  leaders 
gained,  and  a  body  of  men  will  obey  blind- 
ly almost  any  impulse.  It  is  very  different 
when  each  cornipt  mind  is  taken  by  itself. 
It  is  thus  early  reduced  to  fawn  and  cant; 
but  it  has  not  even  scope  for  virtue,  were 
it  ever  so  virtuously  inclined,  while  kept  in 
seclusion.  We  are  created  social;  and 
scarcely  any  virtue  except  devotion  (so 
easily  simulated,  and  so  deceptive  at  the 
same  time  in  its  own  character)  can  be  ex- 
hibited alone. 

I  do  not  pretend,  then,  that  I  gained  all 
three  objects  on  Norfolk  Island.  Partly  I 
relaxed  this  portion  of  my  apparatus  by 
allowing  some  parties  to  expel  very  trouble- 
some partners ;  and  partly  it  relaxed  itself 
by  the  general  discredit  cast  on  the  marks, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  hopes 
connected  with  them  would  not  be  real- 
ized. But  I  approached  more  or  less 
closely  to  every  one  of  them:  they  were 
all  in  sight.  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
the  tendencies  indicated.  Far  more  ap- 
peared than  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
considering  all  circumstances. 

My  next  great  object  was  to  give  reason- 
able confidence  in  the  administration  of 
public  justice.  The  year  preceding  my  arri- 
val, eight  hundred  and  eleven  men  were 
tried  on  the  island  for  lopal  offences,  of 
whom  only  four  were  acquitted;  and  I 
tried  to  give  men  brought  before  me  a 
somewhat  fairer  chance.  For  this  purpose, 
after  a  little  time  for  selection,  I  appointed 
an  intelligent  overseer,  himself  a  prisoner, 
defender-general  of  all  alleged  culprits.  He 
was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  risking  his 
place,  ever  to  allege  what  he  knew  to  be 
false;  but  he  was  authorized  to  make  the 
best  of  whatever  exculpatory  circum- 
stances might  exist,  and  adduce  evidence 
of  character,  &c.  By  this  means,  I  derived 
many  important  advantages.  What  this 
man  would  not  say,  I  naturally  regarded 
with  the  more  suspicion.  The  most  stupid 
fellow  got  a  fair  statement  made  of  his 
case:  the  cleverest  could  get  little  more; 
and  a  great  protection  was  extended  to  all 
against  false  evidence.  The  man's  own 
character  much  improved  under  his  task. 
Both  his  principles  and  intelligence  were 
developed.  I  ultimately  got  him  his  free 
pardon,  and  never  saw  occasion  to  regret 
the  confidence  I  placed  in  him.  Besides 
this,  I  admitted  prisoners  generally  into  the 
court-room:  they  had  been  previously  rig- 


orously excluded.  I  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  formally  to  select  a  jury 
from  them,  at  least  at  an  early  period; 
but  I  frequently  appealed  to  individuals 
among  them  as  to  their  opinion  when  con- 
flicting evidence  was  tendered ;  and  I  thus 
gradiially  interested  them  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  instead  of  being  to  a  man 
*  leagued  against  it.  As  a  remarkable  proof 
of  my.  success  in  this,  I  may  state  that  in 
the  whole  history  of  Norfolk  Island,  before 
my  time,  as  a  penal  settlement,  though  un- 
natural offence  was  known  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  there  was  not  a 
conviction  of  it  recorded  even  among  the 
summary  trials,  not  very  choice,  as  already 
noticed  in  admitting  evidence ;  and,  during 
my  term,  I  convicted  three  couple  of 
wretches,  capitally  on  the  evidence  of 
their  companions.  None  were  executed,  — 
I  did  not  wish  this,  —  but  all  were  con- 
victed. 

My  next  great  object  was  to  thin  out  the 
barracks.  Before  my  arrival,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  thirty  men  in  charge  of 
the  stock,  every  prisoner  slept  in  ill-con- 
trived barracks,  distributed  into  large 
rooms,  holding  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  each,  without  lights,  parti- 
tions, or  any  other  precaution  against  the 
grossest  indecency ;  and  I  could  only  pal- 
liate this  evil  by  drawing  out  the  best  men, 
and  hutting  them  on  the  several  farms, 
nearer  their  work.  But  how  trust  them? 
And  it  was  here  that  my  previous  obser- 
vation of  the  Avorking  of  our  system  in 
the  colonies,  and  my  principle  of  mutual 
responsibility,  stood  me  in  most  stead.  I 
sought  out  the  men  who  were  themselves 
leaders,  and  influential  among  the  people :  I 
inquired  minutely  into  their  previous  histo- 
ry. I  did  not  mind  though  they  had  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence:  I  knew,  that, 
under  our  system,  they  were  the  best,  the 
most  manly  men,  who  were  most  likely  to 
be  guilty  of  these.  I  then  spoke  to  them 
together,  and  separately:  I  explained  to 
them  why  I  wished  the  barracks  thinned. 
I  asked  them  whether  they  thought  I 
might  safely  bring  out  a  proportion  of  the 
men.  As  they  warmed  to  the  thought,  I 
asked  if  they  would  themselves  be  respon- 
sible for  the  good  conduct  of  the  others. 
If  permitted  to  object  to  what  they  con- 
sidered doubtful  individuals,  they  would. 
Would  they  undertake  that  there  should  be 
no  robberies,  or  other  nightly  irregulari- 
ties? At  least  they  would  undertake  that 
there  would  be  very  few?  Could  I  trust 
them  to  act  as  a  police  to  prevent  any?  I 
might  unhesitatingly.  And  thus,  by  de- 
grees, I  got  above  six  hundred  men  dis- 
tributed at  different  stations  on  the  island. 
Not  a  lock,  not  a  bar,  over  one  of  them; 
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yet  every  road,  every  house,  as  secure  as  in 
England.  I  distributed  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds  among  these  men,  gave  them 
pigs  and  poultry  to  breed  from :  made  them 
thus  cotters  with  property  themselves,  and 
prepared  thus  to  respect  it  in  others.  The 
result  was  positively  marvellous.  The 
free  on  the  island,  who  had  previously 
thought  themselves  only  safe  on  the  set- 
tlement beside  the  soldiers,  without  hesi- 
tation lived  two  and  three  miles  from  it, 
and  took  there  their  families  and  property. 
And  while  my  predecessors  never  rode  out 
without  armed  and  mounted  orderlies,  and 
never  approached  a  working  gang  without 
making  them  throw  down  their  tools,  and 
move  a  certain  number  of  paces  from 
them,  I  and  my  sons,  lads  under  sixteen, 
rode  and  walked  all  over  the  island  at  all 
times  without  the  least  apprehension,  or 
apparent  ground  for  it. 

These,  then,  were  the  general  principles 
on  which  I  acted.  I  sought  to  form  the 
men  into  a  community,  instead  of  keeping 
them  like  wild  beasts,  penned  in  a  fold.  I 
gave  them  common  interests  in  well  doing, 
and  endeavored  thus  to  create  a  common 
impulse  towards  well  doing.  I  sought  to 
inspire  confidence,  and  to  show  it;  to. en- 
gender thus  kindly  feelings  between  myself 
and  the  men;  to  revive  their  self-respect; 
to  reconcile  them,  as  it  were,  again  to 
themselves  and  the  authorities  of  their 
country.  I  desired  no  particular  means 
of  isolation,  or  sequestering  one  from  an- 
other. The  virtue  that  can  only  be  sup- 
ported by  physical  restraints  in  a  jail,  will 
not  stand  the  buffets  of  the  world  out  of 
it.  So  much  separation  as  may  be  requi- 
site to  give  a  first  start,  and  afterwards  to 
preserve  rigorous  decency,  is  well :  beyond 
this,  I  feel  assured  that  its  philosophy  is 
mistaken.  It  commands  certain  immedi- 
ate results,  which  flatter  both  the  benev- 
olence and  self-love  of  the  immediate 
keepers,  and  are  thus  highly  estimated  by 
them.  But  we  are  born  social  beings,  not 
solitary,  nor  yet  gregarious.  Our  hearts 
crave  for  community  of  interest  and  pur- 
suit. No  form  of  ascetic  treatment  has 


ever  been  found  permanently  beneficial  to 
us.  "Divide  et  impera"  is  the  tyrant's 
motto.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself "  is  the  sacred  commandment  of 
our  law,  the  measure  by  which  to  estimate 
our  compliance  with  the  first;  and  how  are 
we  to  love  him  if  we  see  him  only  in  the  guise 
of  turnkey  or  teacher?  It  is  in  the  society  of 
equals  alone  that  the  affections  can  be  made 
naturally  to  flow,  the  sympathies  to  expand, 
the  virtues  of  self-denial  to  become  habit- 
iial,  the  vices  of  selfishness  to  disappear. 
Separate  treatment,  unduly  prolonged, 
notirishes,  instead  of  checking,  these  last 
under  the  severe  lesson  imposed  by  it. 
Cautiousness  may  be  so  developed  as  to 
change  the  after  character  of  their  exhibi- 
tions; and  in  this  way  society  may  attain  its 
most  ostensible  end  through  this  means ;  but 
it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  most  manly 
attributes  of  the  individual.  As  a  moral 
agent,  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  that 
the  Avorst  man  I  left  behind  me  on  Nor- 
folk Island  stood  higher  than  the  best 
that  ever  left  the  Pennsylvania  jail:  he 
was  a  more  natural  plant,  a  sturdier,  a 
fitter  to  transplant  into  difficult  circum- 
stances, habitually  under  the  influence  of 
more  kindly  and  improving  feelings.  And, 
as  regards  my  best  men,  I  believe  there 
was  no  comparison. 

I  had  great  difficulty  all  through  >with 
my  officers.  They  had  nearly  all  been 
many  years  on  the  island,  and  could 
neither  iinderstand  nor  appreciate  my 
proceedings.  The  pure  fabrications  which 
several  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing to  Sydney  were  almost  incredible,  and 
led  to  my  recall.  I  was  also  unlucky  in 
the  chief  authorities  at  Sydney  being 
equally  opposed,  and  thus  greedily  re- 
ceiving these  tales.  My  impression  is, 
however,  that  all  has  been  for  the  best. 
Had  my  difficulties  been  fewer,  I  should 
not  have  been  led,  perhaps,  to  regard  my 
scheme  in  so  many  aspects.  And,  had  I 
not  been  recalled,  it  might  have  died  a 
natural  death  in  Australia,  instead  of  liv- 
ing, as  I  hope  and  trust  it  now  may  do,  to 
become  a  recognized  system. 
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BY   FREDERIC    B.    PERKINS. 


PART  XI. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


WITH  women,  love  is  a  business; 
with  men,  business  is  a  love.  This 
does  not  mean  that  women  are  mer- 
cenary in  love  or  that  men  deal  in 
the  spirit  of  love  in  their  ordinary 
business.  It  means  that  love  is  to 
women,  yet  more  than  to  men,  an 
occupation,  absorbing,  that  fills  and 
uses  much  of  life ;  that  to  men,  busi- 
ness fills  and  uses  much  of  their  life 
in  much  the  same  way.  As  human 
life  is  at  present  ordered,  this  appor- 
tionment of  activities  is  unavoidable 
and  appropriate. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Adrian, 
rejected  both  by  the  lady  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  and  whom  he 
loved  in  what  may  be  called  a  conven- 
tional sense,  and  by  the  lady  whom  he 
loved  really,  to  whom  he  had  offered 
himself  as  it  were  unconsciously,  from 
the  impulse  of  a  genuine,  intuitive 
and  profound  love,  was  yet  not  disa- 
bled in  any  sense  by  his  grief.  It  is 
true  that  his  own  fortunate  instinctive 
good  sense  and  native  self-command 
enabled  him  to  do  what  many  a  man 
has  died  for  not  doing ;  to  drive  out 
his  sorrow  by  filling  the  place  of  it 
with  incessant  activity.  It  hardly 
occurred  to  him  to  mope,  and  if  it  did, 
he  set  himself  resolutely  to  get  out  of 
moping ;  and  as  to  suicide,  there  was 
in  his  healthy  active  mental  constitu- 
tion no  idiotic  —  or  lunatic  —  vacancy 
to  receive  the  idea. 

None  the  less  however  did  his  long- 
ing return  upon  him  when  an  hour  of 
leisure  came.  He  rode  back  home 


from  the  old  paper-mill  without  ad- 
venture ;  returned  the  lively  mare  to 
the  charge  of  the  livery-stable  man, 
who  complimented  him  upon  the  good 
judgment  with  which  she  had  been 
used ;  went  home  to  the  old  house, 
and  told  his  aunt,  during  tea-time,  all 
about  his  trip  and  his  discoveries,  and 
above  all,  he  showed  her  the  Scrope 
Genealogy,  at  which  she  was  properly 
amazed  and  delighted. 

After  tea  he  still  sat  talking  a  while 
with  the  old  lady,  whose  questions 
were  many  about  his  experiences  in 
New  York.  To  some  of  these  inqui- 
ries Adrian  replied  with  freedom  and 
fulness ;  but  the  answers  which  bore 
upon  his  own  personal  relations  to 
people  in  New  York  he  found  himself 
measuring  and  considering,  so  as  to 
avoid  telling  any  thing  about  Civille 
or  Ann.  Their  interests,  however, 
were  so  combined  with  those  of  other 
people,  and  therefore  kept  him  watch- 
ing and  shaping  his  replies  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  shrewd  old  lady  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

"What's  the  matter  with  you, 
Adrian  ?  You  hitch  and  boggle  as  if 
you  were  afraid  I  should  find  out  that 
you've  been  committing  murder  !  " 

"  Why,"  said  he,  not  liking  to  con- 
fess the  facts,  "I  don't  know  of  any 
murder ;  but  I'm  pretty  tired.  I  think 
very  likely  I  can  tell  a  straighter 
story  to-morrow." 

This  excuse  was  readily  accepted ; 
and  Adrian  went  rather  earlier  than 
usual  to  his  own  room,  with  fulHnten- 
tion  of  going  straight  to  bed.  Having, 
however  shut  his  door,  and  sitting 
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down  before  the  fire  for  a  few  mo- 
ments o£  quiet  solitary  thought,  his 
mind  reverted  with  magnetic  prompt- 
ness to  Civille,  and  he  unresistingly 
permitted  himself  to  float  away  into 
a  long  deep  love-re  very. 

Perhaps  such  a  state  is  a  real  com- 
munication. Not  every  one  is  capable 
of  it.  As  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  so  the  love  of  man  should  be 
in  the  image  of  the  love  of  God. 
Perhaps  not  many  in  this  life  can 
enter  into  the  fulness  of  either.  Per- 
haps not  many  can  love  with  absolute 
wholeness  of  being  —  "with  all  thy 
heart  (body)  and  with  all  thy  mind 
(soul)  and  with  all  thy  strength  (giv- 
ing one's  self  totally  and  all  togeth- 
er)." Nothing  else  is  full  love.  But 
it  absorbs  the  whole  being.  When  we 
become  seraphim,  we  can  do  nothing 
else,  perhaps :  but  while  we  are  human, 
we  must  do  many  things  else,  and  as 
human,  must  cast  ourselves  whole  into 
them  one  after  another,  but  must 
from  time  to  time  come  wholly  (so  far 
as  consciousness  is  concerned)  out  of 
each. 

For  the  time,  however,  Adrian 
neither  knew  nor  felt  any  thing  but  a 
longing  passionate  love  for  Civille. 
He  had  repeatedly  been  vividly  con- 
scious of  her  personal  charms.  He 
had  had  less  consciousness  of  the  far 
higher  and  rarer  charm  that  dwelt 
around  her  and  radiated  from  her — the 
charm  of  her  sweet  controlling  spirit- 
uality. Yet  it  was  exactly  this  that 
had  most  attracted  him.  Neither  at 
any  other  time,  nor  now,  however,  did 
he  analyze  or  reason  about  her.  He 
surrendered  himself  to  an  emotion,  an 
impulse,  powerful,  profound,  lovely,  be- 
yond any  thing  he  had  ever  known. 
His  heart  beat,  his  cheeks  flushed,  he 
felt  tears  almost  coming  into  his  eyes ; 
he  sighed,  he  said  half  aloud,  "  Oh, 
Civille ! "  and  held  out  his  arms  as  if 


his  prayer  could  have  reached  her 
and  drawn  her  close  upon  his  heart.  — 
But  the  spoken  word  and  the  move- 
ment awaked  him  :  and  man-like,  he 
blushed  to  be  capable  of  such  sweet 
and  deep  emotion.  Yet  the  longing 
wish  to  commune  with  the  inaccessible 
one  still  thrilled  throughout  him ;  and 
turning  to  his  desk,  he  wrote : 

DEAR  CIVILLE  :  This  is  not  to  beg  nor  to 
annoy.  — As  long  as  I  don't  hunt  you  and 
try  to  make  yon  do  or  say  what  you  don't 
wish,  you  will  let  me  tell  you  my  thoughts, 
won't  you?  You  are  kind.  I  am  sure  you 
will. 

—  Now,  dear,  I  don't  get  you  out  of  my 
mind  at  all.  And  (please  not  to  be  dis- 
pleased) I  don't  feel  as  if  you  had  refused 
me.  What  I  mean  is  —  I  think  —  that  I 
know  it  was  not  out  of  dislike.  And  I 
know  we  need  not  be  shy  of  each  other  on 
account  of  it.  Yon  would  ask  me  to  serve 
you  if  there  was  a  chance,  just  as  soon  as 
before  —  wouldn't  you?  You  ought  to, 
sooner. — I  don't  feel  as  if  I  were  setting 
down  words  to  you.  Nor  did  I  ever  feel  as 
if  I  were  talking  to  you,  exactly.  —  I  want 
to  say  what  some  people  would  think  very 
irreverent  and  wicked,  but  I  can't  show 
you  what  I  mean  any  other  way.  —  The 
feeling  I  always  had  with  you  was  a  sense 
of  oneness  with  a  higher  existence.  And  yet 
this  has  never  been  a  consciousness  while 
it  was  happening  —  it  was  always  a  remem- 
brance after  I  had  left  you.  How  can  I 
express  the  depth,  the  force,  of  such  recol- 
lections ?  Will  details  do  it  ?  They  add 
lif  elikeness  to  a  picture.  Let  me  try : 

About  four  minutes  ago,  that  is,  ten 
minutes  before  eleven,  which  means,  you 
know,  fifteen  minutes  and  seven  seconds 
before  eleven,  where  you  are,  and  just  be- 
fore I  began  this  letter,  I  was  sitting  still 
before  the  fire  in  my  own  room.  I  have  had 
a  long  and  fatiguing  day,  but  I  know  now 
that  a  consciousness  of  you  had  been  un- 
derlying all  my  riding  and  hurrying,  like  a 
level  vein  of  gold  under  rough  hills.  When  I 
came  and  sat  down  here  alone  all  the  upper 
strata  vanished  and  the  gold-bearing  one 
appeared.  So  it  was  as  if  you  were  by  me, 
I  think ;  and  I  held  out  my  arms  and  called 
-you,  and  my  voice,  instead  of  calling  you 
to  me,  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I  awoke, 
and  wished  you  were  here. 

So  you  have  not  made  me  dislike  you.  — 
I  had  some  entertaining  talk  with  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Welles  on  the  boat  coming 
home.  This  morning  I  thought  I  had  a 
chance  to  find  some  of  the  books  at  the  pa- 
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per  mill  where  Mr.  Welles  works  — went 
and  hunted  —  did  not  find  them,  but  did 
find  something  else  —  two  somethings. 
One  was  a  volume  of  Hartford  town  rec- 
ords that  has  been  lost  for  a  hundred  years. 
Another  was  an  old  account  book  of  Phine- 
as  Button,  our  Mr.  Button's  father.  There 
is  a  record  of  births  and  deaths  in  it  which 
shows  something  that  I  will  tell  you,  in 
confidence  —  Mr.  Button  is  no  relative  of  ours 
—  he  is  of  the  Lebanon  family,  not  the 
Bozrah  family.  Now,  you  will  see  on  con- 
sidering that  if  he  should  find  this  out  it 
might  cause  you  and  your  father  some  in- 
convenience; and  if  that  should  happen, 
and  my  aunt  or  I  could  be  of  use  —  or 
if  we  could  for  any  other  matter,  and  you 
will  give  us  the  refusal  of  serving  you,  then 
I  will  forgive  you  every  thing!  If  you 
should  ever  prefer  anybody  else  to  us  in 
such  a  case,  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  for- 
give you!  IST.B.  my  dear  cousin,  you  must 
figure  to  yourself  that  you  saw  my  face 
while  I  was  saying  these  last  things;  or 
else  you  will  take  the  threats  for  true  as 
well  as  the  good  will.  Tones  can't  be 
written  any  more  than  printed. 

But  I  shall  not  tell  Mr.  Button,  and  very 
likely  there's  no  harm  after  all.  You  may 
tell  your  father  if  you  think  best;  for  you 
are  a  discreet  person ;  I  have  great  faith  in 
you.  My  writing  to  you  in  this  way  proves 
the  faith,  doesn't  it?  Perhaps  you  will 
answer  that  your  treating  me  in  that  way 
proved  the  discretion? 

Dear  Civille;  you  wouldn't  giiess  it,  but 
(in  a  proper,  cousinly,  harmless,  inoffensive 
way, )  I  love  you.  ADRIAN. 


"Aunty/7  said  Adrian,  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  looking  up  suddenly 
from  his  paper,  "they  are  going  to 
pull  down  the  old  parsonage  att  the 
foot  of  Prospect  Street." 

"  Are  they  ? "  said  the  old  lady. 
"Well  —  it  used  to  be  a  mighty  fine 
house  —  I  can  remember  when  old 
Madam  Woodbridge  used  to  live 
there.  She  was  old  Parson  Wood- 
bridge's  grand-daughter,  and  nobody 
but  ministers  or  their  folks  had  ever 
occupied  it.  It  was  built  for  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Hooker,  you  know." 

"  The  beginning  of  it  was,"  said 
Adrian,  who  was  a  more  accurate 


local  antiquarian  than  his  aunt;  "but 
only  the  first  floor  of  half  the  ground 
plan.  You  know  it  was  determined 
long  ago  that  the  great  chimney  had 
been  partly  rebuilt.  It  was  at  one 
side  of  the  house  first,  and  had  to  be 
enlarged  when  they  built  round  it,  so 
as  to  make  room  for  fireplaces  and 
ovens  on  the  other  side." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Chester,  "the 
odor  of  sanctity  was  drowned  out  by 
the  smell  of  rum  and  tobacco  a  good 
while  ago,  and  I'd  just  as  lief  the  old 
house  should  come  down." 

"  But  I  thought,"  suggested  Adrian 
slyly,  "that  the  smells  of  rum  and 
tobacco  were  of  the  most  sanctified 
sort  amongst  the  old  fashioned  Con- 
necticut clergy?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well,  —  there's  been 
plenty  of  Germans  there  too;  say 
lager  and  sour  krout,  if  you  like." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "it 
has  been  a  tenement  house  this  long 
time.  But  I  must  go  and  stand 
guard  while  they  pull  it  down.  Stan- 
ley got  his  Higley  copper  in  the  un- 
derpinning of  the  old  Webster  place, 
and  they  found  a  perfect  pine-tree 
shilling  on  one  of  the  sills." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  to  be 
pulled  down  to-day  ? "  said  the  old 
lady. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Adrian;  and 
he  read  out  a  local  item  from  the 
Daily  Courant : 

"  ANOTHER  OLD  LANDMARK  GONE.  The 
devastating  hand  of  improvement  will  to- 
day erase  from  our  midst  one  of  the  very 
few  remaining  monuments  of  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims.  The  former  parsonage  of  the 
First  Church  in  Hartford,  long  hallowed  as 
the  abode  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry,  after  having  been 
desecrated  for  half  a  century  as  a  boarding- 
house  and  tenement-house,  is  to  be  pulled 
down,  this  very  day,  to  make  room  for  the 
new  brick  block  to  be  erected  by  the  enter- 
prising firm  of  Bobson  and  Bull.  The  de- 
signs were  drawn  by  that  accomplished 
architect  English  Bond  Esq. ;  and  the  con- 
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tract  for  the  whole  building  has  been  taken 
by  the  energetic  firm  of  Wood  and  Stone. 
We  trust  that  the  spectacle  of  prosperity 
which  the  new  edifice  will  offer,  may  pro- 
pitiate the  venerable  ghosts  of  the  de- 
parted. The  building  is  to  be  embellished, 
we  understand,  with  a  handsome  white 
marble  memorial  slab  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  upon  which  will  be  carved  the  ap- 
propriate and  honored  name  of  'Hooker 
Block.'  Tempora  mutantur." 

"Well,"  mused  Miss  Chester,  "I 
never  thought  I  should  outlive  that 
old  house.  I  s'pose  this  one  of  ours 
will  go  nexfc  The  common  council's 
tried  to  get  rid  of  it  often  enough. 
They  seem  to  be  as  set  against  an  old 
house  as  they  are  against  an  old  tree. 
They've  cut  down  all  the  old  elms 
and  poplars  on  Main  Street.  Here 
goes  the  oldest  house  in  town.  Ours'll 
come  next,  I  guess.  They'll  have 
an  ordinance  shortly,  I  expect,  to  kill 
all  the  old  folks.  Now  I  wonder 
what  can  be  the  reason  that  an  alder- 
man naterally  hates  a  tree?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Adrian,  "  an 
alderman  is  afraid  of  a  tree.  He's  a 
wooden  headed  rascal  himself,  and 
wants  to  get  the  raw  material  out  of  the 
way,  for  fear  the  carpenter  should  hew 
a  better  one  out  of  a  tree-trunk." 

"Well:  they  might  perhaps  have 
cause  to  be  afraid  of  a  poplar  candi- 
date," said  the  old  lady  slyly ;  "  but 
elm-wood  is  for  coffins  ;  they'd  better 
keep  that  growing." 

"I  wish  an  alderman  had  been 
hung  in  State  House  Square  for  every 
elm  cut  down ! "  said  Adrian,  hotly. 
"  Then  it  would  be  some  small  conso- 
lation to  bury  each  of  the  beasts  in 
the  very  tree  he  had  murdered." 

"Look  into  the  garret,  Adrian; 
don't  forget  that,"  said  Miss  Chester. 

"  Well,  I  will,"  was  the  reply ;  — 
"  but  what  can  there  be  there  now  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"the  way  to  find  things  is  to  look  in 
the  unlikeliest  places  first.  I  don't 


expect  the  Scrope  books  are  there, 
but  look,  at  any  rate.  You  know  old 
Miss  Woodbridge  used  to  say  she  be- 
lieved the  Scrope  Chest  was  there 
when  she  was  a  girl." 

"  I've  heard  you  say  so,"  answered 
Adrian  ;  "  but  I  guess  it  was  only  her 
fancy.  The  chest  and  books  seem  to 
have  disappeared  together  from  the 
time  of  the  will,  —  in  1727,  though 
Stanley  says  the  chest  was  there 
seventy  years  later."  Miss  Woodbridge 
couldn't  remember  so  far  back  as  that. 

"She  remembered  her  grand- 
father, though  — unless  she  imagined 
him  from  that  stiff  wooden  looking 
old  portrait  in  her  keeping-room, 
She  used  to  tell  me  of  things  he  said, 
and  things  he  did ;  but  all  that  may 
have  been  told  her  too.  But  there's 
that  other  old  story  of  one  of  the 
three  regicide  judges  being  kept  hid 
in  that  very  house — they  seem  to 
have  been  into  every  town  in  New 
England  !  —  still  if  it  was  so  it  would 
be  very  natural  for  Adrian  Scroope 
and  his  goods  to  be  there  too." 

"Well,"  repeated  Adrian,  "I'll 
watch  every  splinter  and  scrap  of  the 
old  place;  but  I  must  run,  —  they 
may  have  it  half  down  already  for 
what  I  know." 

And  springing  up,  he  seized  hat 
and  coat  and  hastened  out. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ADRIAN  crossed  over  at  the  east 
end  of  the  State  House  Square,  and 
walked  swiftly  southward  down  Pros- 
pect Street.  The  distance  was  not 
great;  it  was  but  a  few  minutes 
before  he  was  descending  that  rather 
positive  incline  at  whose  foot  Pros- 
pect Street  turns  into  Arch  Street. 
The  ancient  mansion  in  question  stood 
just  at  the  confluence  of  these  streets, 
upon  the  farther  or  south  side  of  Arch 
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Street,  on  the  narrow  space  between 
that  street  and  the  steep  high  rocky 
bank  of  Little  K/iver,  that  tributary 
to  the  mighty  Connecticut  which 
meanders  so  charmingly  through  the 
very  middle  of  the  wealthy  old  city. 
There  is  a  horrid  tradition  that  this 
stream  is  properly  —  improperly  would 
be  the  right  term  —  called  Hog  Riv- 
er ;  but  the  vile  story  is  only  alluded 
to  here  that  it  may  be  abhorred  —  as 
they  nail  up  a  crow  on  the  barn  door. 
As  he  came  out  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  slope  towards  the  river, 
Adrian  was  startled  to  see  the  de- 
stroyers already  at  their  fiendish 
work.  Several  men,  with  axes  and 
crowbars,  were  pounding  and  ripping 
away  at  the  roof  with  that  species  of 
inhuman  delight  that  attends  all 
destructions ;  while  clouds  of  dry  dust 
arose  in  the  clear  cold  air,  and  shin- 
gles, timber  and  bricks  rattled  and 
crashed  down  into  the  street  below. 
And  just  crossing  the  street  to  enter 
the  old  house,  was  Mr.  Philetus  Stan- 
ley of  East  Hartford.  Assuredly! 
Not  cart-ropes  could  have  kept  that 
keen  and  tireless  hunter  from  such  a 
quarry.  Can  any  New  England  man- 
sion of  the  better  class,  and  two  hun- 
dred years  or  more  of  age,  be  pulled 
down  without  the  bringing  to  light 
of  some  treasure?  It  may  be  manu- 
scripts or  pamphlets  or  books  or  coins 
or  furniture  or  utensils  or  what  not 
—  but  something  ancient  and  curi- 
ous there  is  sure  to  be.  And  Hart- 
ford is  within  sixteen  years  as  old  as 
any  town  in  New  England,  and  was 
from  the  first  one  of  those  substan- 
tial and  intelligent  communities  who 
have  things  worth  keeping,  and  there- 
fore worth  losing  and  worth  finding 
again  two  centuries  afterwards.  And 
many  a  prize  had  Mr.  Stanley  gath- 
ered from  the  ruins  of  such  old  houses, 
to  be  borne  into  that  mysterious 


treasure-chamber  in  his  own  old  house 
— •  a  room  whose  fame  was  known  to 
every  antiquarian  in  New  England, 
but  whose  interior  had  never  been 
beheld  by  one  mortal  of  them  all 
except  its  owner. 

However,  here  he  was,  all  the  keen- 
er for  what  he  had  already  amassed, 
as  is  the  wont  of  misers.  Adrian  gave 
one  groan  at  seeing  his  rival,  but  truly 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  young  man  was 
not  quite  envious  and  miserly  enough 
for  an  ideal  collector.  So  he  appended 
a  laugh  to  the  groan,  and  only  sped 
onward  faster  than  before,  dislocating 
and  misapplying  a  very  respectable 
quotation  as  he  did  so,  as  if  to  justify 
himself:  "On,  Stanley,  on!"  said 
Mr.  Adrian  ;  "  Chester  is  charging 
after  you  ! "  Moreover,  he  charged 
to  such  purpose  that  he  was  close  at 
Stanley's  heels  before  that  gentleman 
had  ascended  the  steep  huddled  flight 
of  stairs  that  turned  three  square 
corners  within  the  little  entry  before 
reaching  the  second  floor. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Stanley  ! "  he 
cried  out  cheerfully  —  "I  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  my  illustrious  prede- 
cessor ! " 

"Good  morning,"  said  Stanley,  very 
grimly,  for  he  was  enraged ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  they  went  on 
together.  The  house  had  been  emp- 
tied, stripped  to  nakedness.  Even 
the  last  old  shoes  and  bonnet-frames 
and  skirt-skeletons  were  lying  out  in 
the  street  waiting  for  the  more  solid 
rubbish.  The  bald  nakedness  of  the 
rooms  was  inexpressibly  dreary.  The 
two  men  had  not  looked  into  the 
lower  ones,  and  only  hurried  through 
the  upper  ones  to  get  into  the  garret, 
which  they  both  knew  perfectly  well 
was  the  first  place  to  search.  But 
even  in  two  seconds  Adrian's  quick 
eye  took  in  a  squalid  gloomy  vision  of 
battered  plaster,  soiled  cheap  wall 
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paper,  grease-spots  at  head-rest  height 
around  the  wall,  and  smoke-marks 
upon  the  ceiling.  In  another  moment 
they  were  in  the  garret,  in  a  dust  of 
old  lime  and  dirt  so  thick  that  they 
could  hardly  see,  with  a  rain  of  shin- 
gles, and  bits  of  wood,  seasoned  with 
brick-bats,  falling  around  them,  and 
the  prodigious  banging  of  the  work- 
men resounding  on  the  hollow  roof 
and  thundering  in  their  very  ears. 

The  garret  had  been  partitioned 
off  into  small  rooms.  As  they  made 
their  way  alone  through  these,  the 
chief  workman  met  them,  all  pow- 
dered white  with  lime-dust.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  he  bawled  out  through 
the  racket  that  there  wasn't  a  relic  in 
the  whole  house,  from  ridge-pole  to  cel- 
lar bottom,  but  he  made  them  welcome 
to  hunt  as  much  as  they  liked  j  only 
recommending  them  to  wear  buckets 
on  their  heads  against  brickbats. 

"Now,  what  is  there  in  here,  for  in- 
stance ?  "  shouted  Adrian,  rapping  on 
an  old  partition  of  perpendicular  oak 
planks  that  extended  from  one  corner 
of  the  great  square  shaft  of  the  chim- 
ney, across  to  the  eaves.  • 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  only  another  room," 
said  the  chief  Apollyon.  Adrian 
walked  back  round  the  chimney  to 
see.  The  others  followed. 

"  There's  a  room,"  said  Adrian, 
"no  doubt ;  but  that's  a  double  parti- 
tion, and  there's  more  than  two  feet 
between  them,"  he  added,  pointing 
out  the  facts  to  the  carpenter. 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  workman; 
"  it's  a  closet ;  there's  the  door,  close 
to  the  chimney ;  that  single  board 
hung  on  leather." 

Adrian  opened  it  and  put  in  his 
head. 

"  Pitch  dark,  and  smells  very  rank 
of  old  shoes,"  he  observed.  "  Hold  on 
a  moment."  He  struck  a  light  with 
a  match,  and  then  added,  "This 


closet  don't  go  clear  out  to  the  eaves. 
There's  a  cro^ss  partition.  May  I  get 
an  axe  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.  Good- 
natured  —  and  inquisitive  —  Mr.  Car- 
penter ran  off  himself  after  one. 

"  Halves,  now,"  said  Adrian,  "  if 
we  find  any  thing,  —  honor  bright?" 

Mr.  Stanley,  a  little  reluctantly, 
agreed.  The  axe  was  quickly  brought, 
and  a  crowbar  too;  and  the  vigorous 
and  skilful  enginery  of  the  athletic 
workman  quickly  started  a  plank  or 
two  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cross  partition  which  Adrian  had 
noticed.  The  carpenter  thrust  in  his 
head.  "  Nothing  in  there,  I  reckon," 
he  said. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Adrian.  —  "  Yes 
there  is  —  come,  let's  hafee  the  rest  of 
these  planks  down.  There's  an  old 
box." 

Bang,  rip,  crash,  down  came  half  a 
dozen  more  of  the  ancient  oak  boards ; 
and  the  small  triangular  recess  close 
under  the  eaves  was  laid  open.  An 
old  fashioned  chest,  of  dark  colored 
wood,  panelled  and  carved,  stood 
within.  Adrian  and  Stanley  looked 
at  each  other.  The  workman,  creep- 
ing in  under  the  sloping  roof,  seized 
hold  of  the  chest  and  heaved  at  it. 

"  Pretty  solid,  that !  "  he  exclaimed, 
finding  it  much  more  heavy  than  he 
had  expected.  Adrian  crawled  in  also, 
and  the  two  men  hoisted  the  box  out 
into  plain  sight. 

"The  Scrope  Chest ! "  said  Stanley, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  escutcheon 
carved  in  the  oaken  front,  with  the 
well  known  bearings,  Azure  a  bend 
or,  properly  indicated  by  dots  and 
lines,  and  the  word  "  Scroope,"  in  old 
English  letters,  beneath  it. 

Just  as  one  gazes  at  the  outside  of 
a  letter,  wondering  whether  it  brings 
good  news  or  bad,  or  who  the  writer 
may  be,  so  the  two  zealots  stood  gazing 
for  a  moment  at  the  outside  of  this 
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old  chest.  Each  was  saying,  That  is 
the  Lost  Library  !  Each  was  prefer- 
ring the  room  of  the  other  to  his  com- 
pany, with  a  silent  fervency  that  if 
translated  into  act  might,  it  is  to  he 
feared,  have  extinguished  a  valuable 
life.  Here,  in  the  middle  and  very 
heart  of  the  region,  even  in  the  very 
house,  no  doubt,  where  Adrian 
Scroope  had  sojourned,  this  treasure 
had  lain  in  silence  and  darkness  all 
these  years,  as  if  mocking  their  eager 
search  !  And  now,  both  the  gentle- 
men and  scholars  were  cursing  each 
other  most  heartily  in  their  silence,  and 
longing  for  some  means  of  appropriat- 
ing the  whole  of  the  discovery.  Still, 
there  is  no  commandment  against 
coveting  what  doesn't  yet  belong  to 
your  neighbor ;  and  the  two  men 
coveted  with  all  their  hearts. 

"  Confound  you,"  at  last  exclaimed 
Adrian,  though  with  a  laugh  at  his 
own  fury.  "  Confound  you,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, I  wish  you  were  in  heaven,  where 
you  belong ! " 

"  Oh,  well,  go  there  yourself!"  said 
the  other,  in  the  same  tone. 

All  these  eager  immoralities,  how- 
ever, had  drifted  across  their  minds  in 
a  moment  or  two ;  and  Mr.  Carpenter, 
a  direct  and  practical  person,  having 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  a 
couple  of  times  with  some  wonder,  said, 

"Wai,  you  look  as  if  you  thought 
there  was  a  corpse  into  it.  Here 
goes!"  With  a  queer  impulse  of 
hesitating  reluctance,  —  a  sweet  reluc- 
tant amorous  delay,  —  each  of  them 
cried  "  Hold  on  ! "  but  even  as  they 
spoke,  the  workman  gave  a  pull,  an 
old  lock  cracked  and  yielded,  the  two 
spectators  turned  white  with  intense 
expectancy  and  doubt,  and  up  came 
tfce  lid.  The  box  was  crammed  full 
to  the  very  brim  with  unbound  printed 
sheets.  Stanley,  Adrian  and  the  car- 
penter each  seized  a  handful. 


"  Pshaw  !  "  exclaimed  Stanley,  — 
"  a  lot  of  copies  of  Stiles7  History  of 
the  Judges." 

"  Let's  see  if  that's  all,"  said  Adri- 
an, and  they  quickly  emptied  the 
old  chest ;  but  it  was  all.  They  re- 
packed the  whole ;  handed  the  work- 
man a  proper  fee;  and  one  of  the 
contractors  who  had  bought  the  build- 
ing .having  by  this  time  come  to 
supervise  his  men,  Mr.  Stanley,  act- 
ing for  himself  and  Adrian,  easily 
purchased  the  chest  and  contents,  at 
a  cheap  rate. 

"See  here,"  said  Adrian,  when  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  "I  want  the 
chest,  Mr.  Stanley." 

"So  do  I,"  curtly  answered  the 
other. 

"  Well ;  you  want  that  edition  of 
Stiles  too,  don't  you  ?  Scarce  book,  — 
brings  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  at  auc- 
tion —  here's  some  two  hundred  un- 
cut perfect  copies  :  —  splendid  chance 
for  exchanges,  if  you  carry  'em  home 
and  keep  the  facts  to  yourself." 

Stanley  grinned.  "Well,"  pursued 
Adrian,  "now,  see  here  :  —  You  just 
buy  of  Mr.  Wood  the  refusal  of  every 
thing  else  on  the  premises  that's  in 
your  line :  take  the  sheets,  give  me 
the  chest,  and  I'll  retire ;  who  knows 
but  you'll  find  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Egyptians  ?  " 

Stanley,  after  brief  consideration, 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  even 
added  the  liberal  gift  of  one  of  the 
copies  of  the  book.  Adrian  hurried 
away  for  packing  paper  and  twine ; 
tied  up  the  books,  handed  them  over 
to  Stanley's  charge,  and  getting  a 
dray,  drove  home  in  triumph  with  the 
Scrope  Chest.  Nor  did  he  regret  his 
bargain,  notwithstanding  the  well 
known  result.  As  all  New  England 
antiquaries  are  aware,  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  home  yielded  to  the 
eager  hands  of  the  happy  Stanley, 
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not  only  divers  coins  and  other  small 
matters  of  interest,   but  a  very  con- 
siderable mass  of  the    sermons    and 
private     papers     of    the     Eeverend 
Thomas    Hooker   himself,    the    same 
being  found  in  the  walls  of  the  house, 
stuffed  in  between  the  outer  weather- 
boards and   the  inner  lining.     How 
or  when   or  why   they  should   have 
been  thus  secreted,  nobody  has  .ever 
explained:  there  is  no  tradition   of 
Mr.    Hooker's  having  hidden  or  de- 
stroyed these  or  any  other  papers,  as 
some   men  have   done   in    their  last 
days ;  nor  is  any  thing  known  of  any 
risks  or  dangers  of  any  kind  which 
could    have    occasioned  the   conceal- 
ment.    There  at  any  rate  they  were, 
yellow  and    stained,    a  few   of  them 
wasted   away  by  dampness  and  nib- 
bled by  vermin,  but  enough  of  them 
left  legible  to  form  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Stanley's  hid   treasures. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  to  the  historical 
treasures  'of  New  England,  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stanley  shall  release  them. 
As    for    the    copies    of  President 
Stiles'  well-known  and  well  reputed 
but  not  particularly  valuable  work,  it 
is  too  late  now  to  seek  to  trace  their 
transfer  from  the  printing  office  of 
Elisha  Babcock  in  1794  to  the  Scrope 
Chest  in  that  old  garret.     There  cer- 
tainly was  some  mismanagement  or 
other  in  the  publishing  of  the  book, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  author,  riot  many  months  after 
it  appeared.     The  high  reputation  of 
the  writer  and  the  local  interest  of  the 
subject  would  naturally  have  caused 
the    printer    to    strike    off  a     good 
number  of  copies,  whereas  the  work 
has  always   been  rather  uncommon, 
and  is  now  quite  scarce. 

But  whatever  the  facts  might  be 
about  these  ancient  matters,  the 
Woodbridge  reminiscence  was  sub- 
stantiated. The  Chest,  doubtless  with 


its  cargo  of  printed  sheets,  must  have 
been  stored  in  the  old  house  about 
1794 ;  and  the  partition  which  had 
protected  it  so  effectually  being  put 
in  not  long  afterwards,  books,  chest 
and  all  had  quietly  faded  out  of  re- 
membrance, as  deaths,  removals, 
changes  of  ownership  and  occupancy, 
and  the  other  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
years  had  arisen  one  after  another,  as 
additional  veils  between  present  and 
past. 

The  discovery  of  the  chest  and 
books  was  not  kept  so  quiet  as  was 
intended.  Such  things  never  are. 
Good  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Contract- 
or, although  they  readily  agreed  not 
to  mention  the  little  circumstance, 
must  have  communicated  it,  of  course 
under  the  same  condition,  until  every- 
body in  Hartford  knew  all  about  it, 
on  condition  of  not  mentioning  it  to 
anybody.  Then  the  newspapers  — 
which  are  what  Goethe  called  Nature, 
"  the  Open  Secret "  —  had  a  para- 
graph or  two,  and  then  quite  a 
number  more,  on  the  chest,  on  the 
Scrope  Will,  and  in  particular  on  the 
Scrope  Library. 

The  general  conclusion  about  the 
latter  was  the  same  to  which  Adrian 
himself,  and  his  aunt,  had  come  at 
once ;  that  as  their  depository  was 
here,  they  themselves  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  notion  that  they 
were  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
old  town  of  Bozrah,  or  in  Windsor, 
where  lived  Adrian's  ancestor  John 
Chester,  was  definitely  surrendered, 
and  the  only  question  suggested  as 
remaining  for  discussion  was,  Where 
in  Hartford  can  the  old  books  be  ? 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

CIVILLE  answered  Adrian  by  re- 
turn mail,  kindly  enough,  but  in  a 
note  so  brief  as  to  be  little  more  than 
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a  mere  acknowledgment  of  receipt. 
Indeed,  she  apologized  for  this  brev- 
ity, but  with  such  generalized  speci- 
fications about  health,  employments 
&c.,  that  Adrian,  reading  the  neat 
little  document  over  and  over,  and 
pondering  upon  it,  could  not  help  con- 
cluding, Either  she  don't  care  at  all, 
or  she  cares  so  much  that  she  is 
afraid.  He  now,  moreover,  resumed 
his  post  as  assistant  librarian  at  the 
Young  Men's  Institute,  and  betook 
himself  to  his  regular  avocation  of  cov- 
ering, stamping,  marking  and  shelv- 
ing books,  of  running  to  get  novels 
for  little  boys,  of  first  informing 
young  ladies  what  books  they  wanted 
and  then  handing  them  out,  of  com- 
paring his  own  critical  estimates  of 
great  writers  with  those  of  middle- 
aged  single  ladies,  and  of  doing  all 
other  those  acts  and  things  which 
are  proper  to  the  office  of  assistant 
librarian.  He  had  overstaid  his  va- 
cation by  a  number  of  days,  but  a 
proper  acknowledgment  to  the  can- 
tankerous members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  served  to  adjust  that ;  the 
accommodating  members  remembered 
all  the  extra  hours  and  days  and  labor 
that  the  young  man  had  so  often 
bestowed  upon  the  institution,  without 
talking  about  it.  And  he  flung  him- 
self into  his  work  harder  than  ever, 
in  part  purposely,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  in  part  without  any  conscious 
purpose,  but  as  the  result  of  a  necessity 
to  escape  from  useless  wishes  and  mere 
lamenting  reveries.  In  whatever  time 
he  had  to  spare  from  work  and  sleep, 
he  did  however  devote  himself  to  a 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Scroope  books ;  inquiring 
of  all  the  living  authorities  (except 
Mr.  Philetus  Stanley  of  East  Hart- 
ford) that  he  could  reach,  and  search- 
ing records  in  every  direction.  It 
was  however  all  in  vain;  he  could 
33 


not  find  the  least  hint  of  the  books 
subsequent  to  their  disposition  in  the 
Will,  nor  any  of  the  chest  itself,  whose 
presence  in  his  own  room  was  proof 
enough  of  its  own  existence  now  j  but 
he  used  sometimes  to  think  of  the 
old  witchcraft  notions,  and  to  wish  he 
could  extort  a  revelation  from  the 
hard  and  blackened  oak  timber,  like 
Canidia,  who  used  to  make  the  moon 
dance  and  bow,  or  as  Khawla  in  the 
Dorndaniel  extorted  speech  from  the 
dead  Teraph. 

But  one  day  about  a  month  after- 
ward, at  noon,  a  telegram  reached 
him  at  the  library  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  Come  at  once.  Van  Braam3  are  in 
trouble.  C.  VEKOIL." 

"  I  must  go  to  New  York  by  next 
train,"  said  Adrian  promptly  to  his 
principal.  "  Some  near  relations  are 
in  trouble  there." 

"  Very  well,"  said  that  gentleman, 
quite  courteously,  "  I  can't  say  a  word 
against  that ;  but  will  you  please 
notify  the  Board  ?  " 

''  Certainly,"  said  Adrian,  —  "  in- 
stantly; but  I  can't  wait."  So  he 
wrote  a  brief  note  to  the  President ; 
as  he  began  he  remembered  the  can- 
tankerous minority ;  and  with  a  decis- 
ion that  was  to  him  easy  because  it 
was  natural,  but  which  is  more  ad- 
mired than  practised  by  prudent 
people,  he  shaped  the  note  into  a 
short  statement  of  his  departure  and 
its  reasons,  with  a  resignation  of  his 
post,  should  the  Board  under  the 
circumstances  think  it  best  to  accept 
the  same. 

To  show  a  board  of  young  men,  — 
or  old  men  either,  —  that  their  sub- 
ordinate feels  independent  of  them, 
is  a  tolerably  sure  and  short  road  to 
a  dismissal.  The  opposition  seized 
on  the  chance;  Adrian's  lukewarm 
friends  permitted  themselves  to  be 
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displeased  or  indifferent ;  his  strong 
friends  felt  themselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  after  some  debate  over  the 
imputed  brusqueness  of  the  present 
action  and  the  alleged  carelessness 
of  the  interests  of  the  library  in  his 
recent  vacation,  the  resignation  was 
accepted  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Having  sent  his  message  at  once 
to  the  President  of  the  Board,  and 
having  answered  Dr.  Veroil  that  he 
would  reach  New  York  that  night,  he 
went  straight  home,  notified  his  aunt, 
and  made  ready.  The  stout-hearted 
old  lady  instantly  offered  to  go  with 
him,  but  this  he  declined,  promising 
however  to  send  for  her  if  necessary. 

The  journey  was  without  adven- 
tures. Reaching  that  city,  Adrian 
went  at  once  to  Dr.  Veroil's.  That 
hospitable  and  genial  gentleman  was 
at  dinner,  and  he  made  Adrian  sit 
down  and  eat,  although  the  young 
man  felt  no  great  appetite.  But  the 
doctor,  in  his  own  jolly  forceful  way, 
simply  constrained  him. 

"  You  must/7  he  said,  "  for  proba- 
bly you'll  have  to  be  up  all  night; 
and  a  hearty  meal  is  indispensable  in 
preparing  to  sit  up  all  night.  So 
come  in ! " 

And  he  haled  him  forth  of  the  of- 
fice into  the  comfortable  dining  room, 
and  presented  him  to  Mrs.  Veroil,  a 
comfortable  smiling  dame,  and  to  his 
two  plump  children;  and  while  he 
prescribed  and  administered  abun- 
dant and  succulent  viands  he  told  him 
whatever  was  to  be  told. 

This  was,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Button 
had  all  of  a  sudden  and  without  visi- 
ble cause,  warned  Mr.  Van  Braam  to 
quit  the  house  where  he  was  living, 
in  consequence  of  alleged  intended 
improvements ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  insurance  secretaryship  from 
which  the  old  gentleman  had  drawn 
his  support,  had  also  been  taken 


away  from  him,  undoubtedly  by  Mr. 
Button's  means.  These  misfortunes, 
amounting  to  instantaneous  ruin  for 
a  man  so  old,  so  poor  and  so  nearly 
friendless,  had  come  upon  him  when 
if  not  ill,  he  was  somewhat  indis- 
posed, and  had  aggravated  his  com- 
plaint into  something  so  much  like  a 
typhoid  fever  that  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  his  ailment  was  not 
really  such  a  fever,  produced  by  the 
unhealthy  air  of  his  house.  If  he 
had  a  place  to  go  to,  the  doctor  con- 
cluded, it  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  him  to  be  driv- 
en neck  and  crop  out  of  that  old 
shanty. 

As  Dr.  Veroil  thus  recounted,  it 
flashed  across  Adrian's  mind  that 
Mr.  Stanley  must  after  all  have  sent 
Mr.  Button  the  information  in  the 
old  account-book.  Stanley's  rather 
mischievous  disposition^  and  his  bit- 
ter contemptuous  dislike  of  Mr.  But- 
ton had,  if  this  was  the  case,  prevailed 
over  his  love  of  keeping  a  secret ; 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  thought  that  any  evil  would 
enure  to  any  third  parties. 

As  Dr.  Veroil  made  no  allusion  to 
that  other  matter  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly left  in  charge  of  himself  and 
Mr*  Bird  the  police  reporter,  Adrian 
also  refrained  in  like  manner.  He 
did  indeed,  as  the  doctor's  narrative 
closed,  give  one  inquiring  look,  which 
however  the  physician  answered  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  shake  of  the 
head  and  contraction  of  the  eyebrows. 
Adrian  therefore  inquired  only  about 
Mr.  Button's  prosperity  in  general. 
His  business,  the  doctor  answered, 
went  on  as  usual ;  his  political  pros- 
pects were  understood  to  be  begin- 
ning to  brighten,  as  he  was  to  have  a 
nomination  for  member  of  Congress 
at  an  election  about  to  take  place  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  his  district. 
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When  dinner  was  over,  the  doctor 
summoned  Adrian  into  his  office  and 
gave  him  final  directions  about  Mr. 
Van  Braam,  their  substance  being 
that  as  the  old  man  was  in  a  very 
weak  state,  it  was  for  the  immediate 
present  critically  important  that  his 
tonics  should  be  frequently  and  punc- 
tually administered.  He  (the  doctor) 
was  to  look  in,  if  possible,  before  bed- 
time, and  at  any  rate  in  good  season 
in  the  morning,  and  hoped  to  find 
every  thing  going  on  well.  He  wanted 
Civille  to  rest  well  for  a  few  nights, 
he  added,  or  else  she  would,  be  down 
sick  too.  And  then  he  said  that  as 
to  the  other  matter,  Mr.  Bird  had 
told  him  that  the  thefts  at  several  of 
the  largest  retail  dry-goods  houses 
had  begun  again  a  week  or  two  ago, 
and  that  measures  were  concerted  to 
detect  the  criminals,  though  so  far 
nobody  had  been  caught  except  a  few 
of  the  ordinary  shop-lifters.  And  he 
added,  that  of  course  considerations 
connected  with  these  affairs  had  had 
their  influence  upon  Mr.  Van  Braam ; 
affairs  about  which,  of  course,  noth- 
ing whatever  was  to  be  said  unless  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Well  fortified,  therefore,  as  to  his 
physical  man,  but  not  so  comfortable 
in  his  mind,  Adrian  left  the  abode 
of  the  genial  doctor.  For,  no  matter 
how  ready  one  may  be  to  assist  those 
who  need,  it  is  depressing  to  feel  all 
at  once  that  it  is  upon  us  that  the 
helpless  person  is  to  be  laden. 

It  was  that  same  Jbitter-tempered 
Katy,  who  opened  Mr.  Van  Braam's 
door. 

"  What,  you  here  again  ? "  ex- 
claimed Adrian,  not  at  all  pleased. 

"  Yis,  what  I'm  here  agin,  sur ! " 
said  the  woman,  in  the  same  sharp 
ill-natured  manner ;  but  she  seemed 
to  relent  a  little  as  she  added, 

"But  it's  glad  of  ye  Miss  Civille 


will  be,  faith !    Walk  in  sur,  till  I  tell 
her." 

He  entered  the  parlor,  where  there 
was  a  fire  and  a  light ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Civille  came  in.  He  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  had  hardly  time  to  see 
how  thin,  and  white  and  weary  her 
face  looked.  Involuntarily  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  involuntarily 
he  held  out  his  arms.  The  poor  girl,  as 
if  upheld  so  long  only  by  the  iron 
necessity  of  her  lonely  situation,  gave 
way  at  once.  She  burst  into  tears 
and  almost  fell.  He  caught  her  and 
supported  her  to  the  sofa,  and  soothed 
and  comforted  her,  stroking  her  soft 
hair  as  one  comforts  a  baby,  and  let- 
ting her  cry,  as  one  comforts  a  woman. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  she  said 
at  last. 

"  I  would  have  come  before,"  said 
he;  "you  ought  to  have  sent." 

"  Until  yesterday  I  hoped  we  could 
fight  it  through  alone,"  said  she ;  "  but 
father  is  worse,  and  I  got  so  fright- 
ened ! » 

Poor  child !  She  had  never  had 
wealth,  but  her  father's  solicitous  care 
had  hitherto  kept  her  in  comfort. 
Her  wealthy  friends  had  always  treat- 
ed her  with  that  kind  of  civility 
which  we  confer  upon  agreeable  infe- 
riors who  don't  ask  us  for  any  thing ; 
and  this,  her  sweet  nature  took  it  for 
granted,  was  affection.  She  felt  a 
real  affection  for  them;  and  the  most 
genuine  affection  is  the  first  to  believe 
in  the  genuineness  of  a  response.  Now, 
all  at  once  a  great  distress  came,  as  if 
an  earthquake  were  shaking  the  very 
ground  away  from  under  her  feet,  and 
it  was  as  if  everybody  ran  away  on 
purpose  to  leave  her  to  fall  into  the 
pit. 

"I  did  not  think  Ann  would  have 
treated  me  so,"  said  she,  crying  quiet- 
ly. "I  loved  her;  and  I  love  her 
now.  It  was  not  just  because  they 
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were  all  cousins.  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  do  so.  But  Ann  actually 
refused  to  recognize  me  in  the  street, 
and  so  did  her  mother.  Oh,  if  I  had 
become  suddenly  infamous,  and  good 
people  had  cast  me  out,  I  know  how 
it  would  have  felt !  " 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Adrian,  "  Doctor 
Veroil  will  stand  by  us!  He's  a  man ! 
And  as  long  as  my  aunt  and  I  own 
that  little  old  house  in  Hartford,  we 
shall  all  have  a  roof  over  our  heads  at 
at  any  rate.  And  Civille,  —  I  don't 
think  it  would  even  make  my  hand 
tremble  in  smoothing  your  hair  — how 
silky  and  fine  it  is  —  if  you  should  be- 
come suddenly  infamous,  as  you  call  it. 
You  can't  be  any  thing  to  me  except 
what  I  know  you  to  be,  Civille.  I 
defy  you  to  change."  . 

"  I  don't  want  to,  Adrian,"  she  said, 
simply  ;  "  and  I  feel  better  to  have  you 
pet  me  a  little,"  she  added,  content- 
edly, and  almost  nestling  to  his  side; 
"  I  am  not  to  be  afraid  of  you,  you 
know,  and  you  are  to  help  me  now 
that  I  need  it." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  —  he  could  not  well 
have  said  less  —  or  more.  —  "And 
now,  dear,  you  must  show  me  about 
the  nocturnal  affairs,  and  then  you 
must  go  to  bed  and  sleep  all  night." 

"I  begin  to  feel  sleepy  already, 
Adrian ;  you  can  put  me  asleep,  you 
know. —  But  that  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary." 

"  I  think  it  is,  very,"  said  he,  — 
and  indeed  the  perfect  trust  that  was 
implied  by  the  fact,  and  that  thrilled 
through  the  soft  heartfelt  voice,  all 
the  more  touchingly  because  it  was 
veiled  and  languid  with  weariness  and 
sorrow,  filled  him  with  a  happiness 
such  a's  he  had  never  known  before  — 
the  happiness  of  satisfying  one  be- 
loved. 

They  went  up  stairs  to  the  sick 
room.  Mr.  Van  Braam  lay  quietly  in 


bed,  asleep ;  his  bloodless  complexion 
and  thin  high  features,  sharpened  by 
illness,  giving  him  a  deathly  appear- 
ance that  was  only  removed  on  watch- 
ing the  faint  slow  respiration.  The  ru- 
bric for  the  night  was  brief;  Give  the 
draughts  punctually  every  half  hour. 
Katy,  who  sat  silently  by  the  fire,  was 
dismissed ;  Civille  went  away,  receiv- 
ing quietly  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  from 
Adrian,  "for  good-night;"  and  Adri- 
an stood  on  the  hearth-rug  a  few  mo- 
ments, observing  the  economical  ap- 
pointments of  the  room  ;  then  turned 
to  the  shelf,  where  he  found  a  few 
books,  from  which  he  selected  a  vol- 
ume of  Sainte-Beuve's  Causeries ;  and 
he  sat  himself  down  to  read,  to  think, 
and  to  make  notes. 

The  half  hour  soon  came  round,  and 
he  waked  the  patient  and  gave  him 
his  dose.  Although  the  old  gentle- 
man recognized  Adrian,  he  was  too 
weak,  apparently,  to  ask  or  even  to 
consider,  how  he  came  to  be  there  ;  he 
opened  his  eyes,  smiled  faintly,  swal- 
lowed the  draught,  made  a  feeble 
grimace  of  discomfort,  lay  down  again 
and  relapsed  into  his  immovable  con- 
dition. Adrian  wrote  down  passages 
quoted  or  written  by  the  accomplished 
French  critic,  somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing style. 

JOUBERT.  "  Looked  like  a  soiil  that  had 
met  a  body  somewhere  by  mere  accident, 
and  had  taken  up  with  it  and  was  doing  the 
best  he  could  with  it." 

IMPERFECTION.  Le Sage  says,  "The best 
people  are  those  that  have  the  fewest  vices." 
Chester  compares  the  military  observation 
that  the  question  between  two  opposing  gen- 
erals is,  not  which  shall  make  no  mistakes, 
but  only  which  shall  make  the  fewest." 

And  so  on :  translating,  paraphras- 
ing or  commenting,  as  the  case  may 
be  :  then  laying  down  his  book  and 
loo'king  at  the  fire;  then  listening  (so 
to  speak)  to  the  utter  stillness  in  the 
house.  He  had  never  tried  his  hand 
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at  nursing  before,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
said  to  himself,  after  about  an  hour, 
"  I  guess  I  was  made  for  a  nurse." 
The  smile  was  first  at  the  idea,  and 
then  at  the  insufficiency  of  the  experi- 
ence from  which  he  was  deducing  it. 

At  the  second  dosing  of  the  patient, 
he  murmured  something  about  its  be- 
ing "  nasty,"  and  a  wish  that  they'd 
"  let  him  alone."  Who  has  not  enter- 
tained similar  views  about  medicines 
of  the  more  plentiful  and  frequent 
sort  ? 


Ah  ?     What  is  this  light  ? 

Adrian  sprang  up,  terrified  at  once 
into  springing  up  and  into  a  faintness 
that  almost  let  him  fall  down  again. 
Gleams,  a  glow  almost,  of  white  light 
were  in  the  room.  Amazed,  he  looked 
hither  and  thither,  and  choked  down, 
as  it  were,  a  shout  of  "  FIIIE  ! "  But 
he  sniffed  after  a  smell  of  smoke. 
There  was  none.  He  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  gray 
pale  light  of  sunrise  was  rising  over 
the  city. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  —  he  looked 
more  than  once  —  he  compared  it 
with  Civille's,  that  was  hung  up  over 
the  shelf;  and  as  his  senses  clarified 
themselves  and  settled  into  daylight 
order  after  about  two  minutes  of  ter- 
ror and  confusion,  his  reflection  upon 
his  eminent  capabilities  for  the  nurs- 
ing business  came  into  his  mind  with 
a  queer  mixture  of  shame  and  fright, 
along  with  the  recognition  of  its  ironic 
if  not  direct  justness. 

But  the  patient  ? 

With  feelings  not  entirely  unlike 
those  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  late  William  Tell  on 
finding  that  abilities  of  his  own  have 
brought  upon  him  the  risk  of  killing 
his  son,  Adrian  looked  across  the 


room  at  Mr.  Van  Braam.  He  could 
not  see  him  distinctly  from  where  he 
stood;  and  it  required  a  strong  effort 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  walk 
across  to  the  bed.  The  old  man  had 
turned  over  and  lay  flat  on  his  face. 
"  The  last  struggle  "  thought  Adrian 
—  "and  I  to  confess  to  Civille!"  — 
But  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  su- 
preme, and  with  a  thrill  of  horror  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the — No,  not  the 
corpse ! 

At  the  touch,  the  old  man  moved 
in  the  bed.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to 
express  the  relief,  than  the  horror,  of 
this  so  gifted  guardian  of  the  sick. 
Turning  his  haggard  and  bony  old 
countenance  out  sideways,  Mr.  Van 
Braam  asked, 

'•What,  again?" 

Adrian  cried  and  laughed. 

"  I'm  better,"  said  the  old  'gentle- 
man. "I  must  have  slept.37 

He  was  really  so  much  refreshed 
that  Adrian  ventured  to  confess  his 
unfaithfulness.  Mr.  Van  Braam 
would  have  laughed  outright,  had  he 
been  strong  enough.  As  it  was,  he 
could  only  smile  ;  but  his  next  words 
showed  that  his  wits  were  not  en- 
feebled, though  his  body  might  be. 
He  still  spoke  very  low  and  but  few 
words  at  a  time. 

"Don't  tell  a  soul.  —  Veroil  would 
kill  you. — Good  nurse,  Adrian!  — 
Just  what  I  wanted.  —  Pour  the  stuff 
behind  the  fire.  —  Don't  scare  Civille 
—  Poor  child!" 

So  Adrian  carefully  poured  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  tonic  mixture  amongst 
the  ashes,  freshened  up  the  decaying 
fire ;  put  out  the  expiring  lamp ;  re- 
placed the  volume  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
upon  the  mantle-piece  ;  made  a  hasty 
toilet ;  and  assisted  his  patient  to  do 
the  same. 

With  his  face  washed  and  his  hair 
nicely  brushed,  Mr.  Van  Braam  looked 
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quite  comfortable,  and  asked  how 
Adrian  came  to  be  there;  and  Adrian 
had  just  answered  that  Dr.  Veroil 
had  summoned  him,  when  there  was 
a  soft  knock  at  the  door,  and  Adrian 
admitted  Civille.  As  things  were,  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  admire  her  morning 
dress,  a  loose  gown  of  soft  shimmer- 
ing dark  gray  stuff,  with  a  narrow 
white  lace  about  the  neck,  and  con- 


fined at  the  waist  by  a  pretty  belt. 
She  looked  at  her  father : 

"  Why !  "  —  and  she  bent  over  the 
dear  old  man  with  a  graceful  ges- 
ture, and  caressing  his  white  head 
with  both  hands,  she  kissed  his  fore- 
head again  and  again,  and  then  looked 
at  Adrian  with  such  a  solemn  loving 
brightness  in  the  deep  lucid  gray  eyes  ! 

Then  she  sat  down  and  cried  a  little. 


[To  be  continued.} 


CAPT.   DORK  AND  ME.   MUIR. 


IN  the  last  number  of  OLD  AND 
NEW,  Mr.  Drew  gave  the  curious 
narrative  of  the  exi},e,  and  escape 
from  exile,  of  Thomas  Muir,  the 
Scotch  patriot.  From  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Dorr,  the 
resolute  American  captain  to  whom 
Muir  owed  his  escape  from  New  Hol- 
land, we  have  some  more  precise 
particulars,  which  are  interesting. 

It  was  not  Capt.  Dawes  of  New 
York,  but  Capt.  Ebenezer  Dorr  of 
Boston,  who  commanded  "  The  Otter." 
Our  correspondent,  who  knew  Capt. 
Dorr  well,  says,  — 

"Having  often  heard  the  story  of 
Muir's  escape  in  Capt.  Dorr's  vessel, 
and  knowing  that  an  incorrect  ac- 
count of  the  matter  had  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sent  out  the  vessel  which 
rescued  Muir,  I  asked  Capt.  Dorr  to 
give  me  a  correct  account  -  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Dorr  was  at  that  time 
far  advanced  in  life ;  but  his  mind 
was  bright,  and  his  memory  clear 
and  distinct.  He  recollected  all  the 
circumstances  of  Muir's  escape  per- 
fectly, and  said  that  he  was  not  sent 
to  rescue  Muir  by  the  United  States 


Government,  or  by  anybody  else ; 
that  his  presence  in  the  port  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Muir,  but  that, 
while  his  vessel  lay  there,  he  was 
asked,  if,  when  he  got  out  to  sea  he 
should  find  on  board  his  vessel  a 
person  who  was  not  condemned  for 
any  crime,  but  sent  out  for  political 
offences,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
put  back,  and  deliver  him  up. 

"Capt.  Dorr  said  that  he  should 
not  feel  it  his  duty  to  deliver  a  man 
up  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 
In  due  time,  the  vessel  sailed;  and, 
after  she  had  got  well  out  to  sea, 
Muir  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck. 
He  was,  of  course,  destitute ;  and  Capt. 
Dorr  immediately  took  him  into  his 
cabin,  placed  his  wardrobe  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  make  him  comfortable  while  they 
were  together. 

"  So  far,  my  recollection  of  Capt. 
Dorr's  statement  is  clear,  positive, 
and  precise ;  as  to  some  minor  points, 
for  instance,  whether  Muir  escaped 
alone,  or  with  others,  it  is  less  so.  The 
article  quoted  from  Mackenzie, 
written  apparently  in  1868,  stated 
that  Capt.  Dawes  was  sent  to  Botany 
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Bay  by  President  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  Muir.  Now, 
I  think  that  Washington  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  do  such  a  thing  openly, 
and  too  honest  a  man  to  do  it  secretly  ; 
but,  whether  he  was  or  not,  most  cer- 
tainty he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

With  reference  to  the  shipwreck 
in  Nootka  Sound,  our  correspondent 
says,  -T- 

"  So  far  our  version  agrees  with 
yours  ;  but  it  says  nothing  of  Muir's 
having  been  wrecked  at  Nootka 
Sound :  on  the  contrary,  our  version 
always  had  it  that  Muir  was,  at  his 
own  request,  transferred  by  Capt. 
Dorr  to  a  foreign  ship  bound  to 
Europe  ;  and,  that  ship  being  attacked 


by  an  English  man-of-war  when  near 
harbor,  Muir  was  wounded  as  above 
stated. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  Capt.  Dorr 
told  me  he  transferred  Muir  to  a  ship 
going  to  Europe  ;  for,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  I  cannot  recollect  that 
he  said  any  thing  about  it;  but  I 
do  recollect  that  his  statement  cor- 
responded in  all  material  points  with 
the  tradition  as  I  had  often  heard 
it  told ;  and  I  think  if  he  had  said 
that  Muir  went  up  to  Nootka  Sound 
in  'The  Otter/  and  was  wrecked 
there,  that  I  should  certainly  have 
recollected  a  version  of  the  story  so 
entirely  different  from  the  one  I  was 
accustomed  to  hear." 
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CHARLES    SUMNER. 

As  this  sheet  passes  the  press,  the  telegraph  announces  the  death 
of  CHABLES  SUMNER,  the  senior  senator  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  had  served  the  State  in  the 
Senate  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had  held  his  seat  in 
that  body  many  years  longer  than  any  other  senator.  He  had  the 
unwavering  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  and,  after  his  first  election,  was  always  sure  of  a  re-election 
to  his  high  position. 

The  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  individuals  about  him 
often  made  them  dislike  him  ;  and  the  strength  of  his  convictions  was 
such,  that  many  men  who  disliked  him  hated  him.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  knew  that  they  had  in  him  a 
representative  absolutely  faithful  to  the  Idea,  which  they  thought  all 
important :  for  them,  his  fidelity  to  that  idea  was  enough  to  out- 
weigh any  charges  of  infelicity  of  manner. 

He  was,  indeed,  in  his  public  and  in  his  private  life,  conspicuously 
an  idealist.  His  confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  ideas  led  him 
into  movements  and  measures  which  even  rash  men  thought  prepos- 
terous. And  then  he  would  live  on  and  work  on,  till  his  prophecies 
would  be  accomplished  ;  and  people  would  be  astonished  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  his  own  victories.  It  may  even  be  said  that  his 
conviction  that  this  or  that  measure  would  succeed,  because  it  was 
right,  made  him  intolerant  to  those  people  who  saw  the  difficulties  in 
the  way.  If  he  saw  them,  he  did  not  care  for  them,  and  did  not  take 
count  of  them.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
Senate,  many  men  around  him  feared  him  more  than  they  loved  him, 
and  called  him  arrogant  and  dictatorial. 

He  lost  four  or  five  years  of  efficient  public  service  from  the  results 
of  the  cowardly  assault  of  the  assassin  Brooks  ;  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  death,  when  he  should  have  been  in  his  prime,  is  due 
to  the  blow  of  that  savage.  But  he  regained  his  health  so  far  as  to 
render  those  signal  services  through  the  war,  which  will  always  be 
remembered,  and  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  gave 
himself  without  hesitation,  when  it  was  weak,  and  seemed  unpopular. 
Persons  who  regard  him  as  most  men  in  the  country  do,  suppose  that 
such  services  on  the  large  field  of  politics  were  the  only  services  he 
cared  to  render ;  but  those  who  had  to  deal  with  him  personally, 
know,  that,  among  other  ideas,  the  idea  of  duty  was  central  with  him, 
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and  that  no  member  of  Congress  ever  fulfilled  with  more  assiduous 
care  even  the  petty  details  which  devolve  on  the  representative  of 
the  people  or  of  a  State.  You  might  call  him  a  transcendentalist ; 
but  no  man  was  more  thoroughly  trained  to  business,  nor  more 
prompt  in  obeying  its  requisitions. 

The  blacks  throughout  the  country  knew  what  they  owed  to  him. 
They  were  and  will  be  eager  to  show  their  gratitude.  So  long  as  he 
lived,  however  laborious  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  him  by 
their  devotion  or  by  their  needs,  he  was  always  ready  to  fulfil  them. 

Mr.  Sumner  is  known  widely  as  a  student  and  scholar.  His 
speeches  were  invariably  injured  by  his  too  faithful  memory.  Indeed, 
he  was  not  unfrequently  carried  away  by  the  aptness  of  some  analogy 
which  he  recollected  in  some  bit  of  recondite  history  ;  and  you  had 
the  contrast,  fairly  droll,  of  the  work  of  an  extreme  idealist  and  that 
of  a  dry  antiquarian.  The  Senate  detested  his  historical  and  classi- 
cal allusions.  Men  said  they  were  dragged  in  by  way  of  presumptu- 
ous boast  of  his  superior  attainments  ;  while,  in  truth,  he  could  as 
easily  have  spoken  without  vowels  as  without  quotations.  His 
memory  was  too  good  for  the  balance  of  his  other  intellectual  quali- 
ties ;  and  his  citations,  whether  apt  or  not,  only  weakened  the 
positions  for  which  he  introduced  them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  hasty  allusion  to  a  man  who  has  been 
a  chief  mover  in  the  history  of  a  quarter-century  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. But  Mr.  Sumner  took  the  most  hearty  interest  in  everja 
object  to  which  this  journal  is  devoted.  In  his  earlier  days  of  literary 
leisure,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Exami- 
ner," which  we  represent ;  and  he  has  always  given  to  us  his  full 
encouragement  and  assistance.  We  shall  have  other  opportunities  to 
speak  at  more  length  of  his  share  in  the  history  of  his  time  :  we  owe 
it  now  to  a  true  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  that  we  take 
the  earliest  moment  to  acknowledge  his  great  services. 

In  the  broken  condition  of  parties,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  who  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  his  successor.  History  will  find 
it  hard  to  explain  why  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in  selecting  for 
that  post  the  only  great  man  who  was  as  willing  as  he  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, and  who  has  rendered  service  to  the  country  equal  to  his  own. 
If  this  were  a  period  of  emergency  and  of  gloom,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  would  certainly  send  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS 
to  the  Senate.  A  pity  she  should  not  do  so  in  days  of  mere  intrigue 
and  indecision.  E.  E.  H. 
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THE  same  elderly  person,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  discoursed  to  the 
editor  reminiscences  about  several  eminent  persons  deceased,  took 
occasion  to  do  the  like  again  a  few  days  ago,  upon  the  news  of  two 
deaths,  —  one  of  a  famous  person,  and  one  of  a  person  who  aspired  to 
be  famous,  and  both  concerned  more  or  less  directly  in  literature. 
What  he  said  was  nearly  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  I  never  met  but  once,  arid,  personally,  I  found 
him,  at  first,  cold  and  haughty,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
him ;  but  the  words  that  passed  between  us,  brief  and  trifling  as 
they  were,  showed  how  thoroughly  and  readily  he  was  just.  Several 
persons  of  some  consideration  were  present ;  and  there  was  question 
of  some  trait  suggested  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I,  not  being  a  person  of  consideration,  took  the  liberty  to 
propose  what  I  thought  a  more  correct  view.  Mr.  Sumner  turned 
ftnd  looked  at  me,  I  remember,  —  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  —  with  the 
same  sort  of  surprise 'as  if  a  large  dog  had  taken  the  liberty.  But 
the  moment  I  had  stated  my  point,  which  happened  to  be  right, — that 
is,  the  moment  I  had  shown  that  I  was  worth  attending  to, — the 
proud  and  almost  contemptuous  look  changed  into  one  of  courteous, 
considerate  attention  and  appreciation ;  and,  with  a  slight  bow  he 
said,  "  Yes,  yes.  You  are  perfectly  right."  The  incident,  trifling  as  it 
is,  shows  with  exactness  Mr.  Sumner's  chief  strength  and  chief  weak- 
ness, so  far  as  popular  success  is  concerned.  For  the  widest  and 
quickest  popularity,  a  proud  reserve  is  as  certain  a  preventive  as  any 
other  one  quality  ;  and  the  expression  afterwards  of  even  the  fullest 
and  most  hearty  kindness  will  not  remedy  the  effects  of  that  reserve, 
and  will,  moreover,  instead  of  being  credited  to  a  natural  goodness 
or  justice,  be  charged  to  a  mere  interested  desire  to  avoid  retribution. 
To  honor  and  to  be  honored  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  grave  and  lofty  and  severe  moral  dignity  of  Charles  Sumner  fitted 
him  well ;  to  be  a  successful  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  they  disabled  him  perfectly.  No  man  whose  most 
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prominent  trait  is  dignified  and  severe  virtue  can  be  elected  president ; 
for  that  quality  destroys  political  popularity.  If  anybody  feels 
inclined  to  contest  this  statement,  let  him  first  set  down  in  a  row  the 
qualities  which  have  decided  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  beginning  -with  the  nominations  of  1828 ;  and  let  him 
see  whether  the  caption  "  Availability  "  is  not  the  proper  head  and 
sum  of  the  array.  Many  a  man  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Sumner  nominated  at  Cincinnati  in  1872;  but  few  indeed  can 
have  believed  he  would  have  been  elected.  He  would  have  been  a 
noble  standard-bearer  for  one  of  those  victories  of  truth  which  look 
like  defeats  to  a  worldly  eye.  Many  such  victory-defeats  marked  the 
growth  of  the  great  ethical  political  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
whose  power  to  longer  survive  outward  success  was  being  terribly 
questioned  around  the  great  abolitionist  senator's  deathbed,  and 
nowhere  more  terribly  than  in  his  own  State.  He  was  a  stately  and 
heroic  man,  full  of  nobility  and  purity,  and  of  high  and  strong 
ambition,  for  whose  gratification  he  never  sacrificed  the  smallest 
particle  of  right,  truth,  or  honor.  Doubtless  he  was  disappointed  in 
life  as  to  the  complete  attainment  of  his  objects ;  doubtless  -he  con- 
sidered himself,  if  not  entitled  to  be  president,  at  least  an  eminently 
proper  person  for  president,  —  a  worthy  ambition,  for  it  would  have 
been  a  high  honor  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  brought  no  shadow  of  a  stain 
upon  him  is  a  higher  honor.  Of  his  laborious  and  useful  services  as 
a  statesman,  of  his  oratory,  his  scholarship,  his  accomplishments,  much 
might  be  and  will  be  said.  His  character  is  werth  a  great  deal  more 
than  all  of  them  as  possession  and  as  example.  That  such  a  character 
should  prohibit  the  highest  political  success  is  one  of  our  national 
shames. 

The  other  person  that  I  want  to  speak  of  is  almost  as  distant  and 
different  from  Mr.  Sumner  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  permit. 
Instead  of  a  large  and  powerfully-made  man,  this  was  a  noticeably 
slender,  very  delicately  made,  singularly  snow-white  woman,  Jane 
Mcllhenny,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ada  Clare  ;  was  known  at  one 
time  in  New  York  as  "  The  Queen  of  Bohemia  ;  "  and  became  after- 
wards Mrs.  Ada  Clare  Noyes.  Her  I  remember  to  have  seen  for  the 
first  time  either  at  Miss  Lynch's,  or  at  Prof.  Robinson's;  and  I 
noticed  the  strange  flaming  contrasts  of  color  that  "  swore  at  each 
other,"  to  use  a  French  phrase,  in  her  dress,  and  the  peculiar  willowy 
flexibility  of  her  motions,  even  in  the  movements  of  her  features 
while  speaking.  Soon  after  that  time,  she  was  socially  removed  into 
a  certain  thing,  or  place,  or  set,  called  "  Bohemia,"  or  "  Bohemians," 
—  a  strange,  transitory,  artificial,  unhealthy,  and  almost  absurd  phe- 
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nomenon,  the  misplaced  and  feeble  New- York  imitation  of  one  of 
the  feeblest  and  foolishest  phases  of  bad  Parisian  life.  Among  the 
mostly  undesirable  personages  of  this  fantastic  and  short-lived  com- 
pany, Ada  Clare  experienced  a  melancholy  and  singular  phase  of  life, 
which  you  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  imagine,  by  supposing  the 
lady  in  Comus  to  accept  the  manners  and  morals  of  her  company, 
and  to  assume  a  sort  of  leadership  among  them,  but  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  manners  and  morals  were  excellent  and  noble.  She 
had  some  money,  and  good  natural  abilities,  but  was  hopelessly 
limited  by  the  Southern  type  of  the  feminine  sort  of  the  American 
kind  of  literary  defect ;  to  wit,  defect  of  thorough  mental  training 
and  of  adequate  acquirements  in  knowledge,  together  with  absolute 
unconsciousness  of  the  defect.  She  wrote  book-notices,  which  were 
not  ill  done,  "  considering."  She  wrote  two  novels,  which  were  of 
just  that  same  merit.  She  used  to  talk  the  mistiest  and  most  futile 
and  aqueous  kind  of  metaphysics.  She  thought  she  did  them  all 
well :  she  was  conspicuously  incompetent  for  either ;  and  she  could 
not  understand  why  she  did  not  become  famous.  She  persisted  in 
becoming  an  actress,  with  a  resolute  courage  and  pertinacity  of  effort 
very  wonderful,  and  with  a  still  more  wonderful  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  her  delicate  tj^pe  of  beauty,  small  features,  slender  form, 
want  of  voice,  and  frail  physique,  defined  her  as  exactly  the  sort  of 
person  who  ought  not  to  be  an  actress.  Whatever  success  she  had 
was  in  this  profession,  and  in  spite  of  this  conspicuous  unfitness. 
She  had,  also,  noble  qualities,  —  kindness,  generosity,  and  an  immense 
fearless  independence,  which,  uncontrolled  by  such  knowledge  and 
wisdom  as  might  have  enabled  her  to  form  sound  estimates  of  the 
intrinsic  good  and  evil  of  persons  and  things,  led  her  into  great  mis- 
fortunes. Some  analogy  or  other  exists  between  two  images  in  my 
mind :  one  is  the  recollection  of  this  delicate,  snow-white  lady  sitting  in 
the  thick,  rank  fumes  of  a  German  beer-cellar,  under  the  sidewalk  in 
Broadway,  with  half  a  dozen  young  fellows,  drinking  beer,  beclouded 
in  tobacco-smoke,  babbling  of  whatever  does  not  exist  —  or  might  just 
as  well  not :  the  other  is  a  translucent  white  flower  silently  blossoming 
all  by  itself  in  the  black  mud  of  a  dark  swamp  in  the  woods.  They 
suggest  inexpressible  sadnesses. 
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STEPHEN'S  LIBERTY,  EQUALITY, 
AND  FRATERNITY.1 

MR.  STEPHEN  endeavors  to  show 
the  weakness  of  Mr.  Mill's  later 
works,  by  pointing  out  in  them  an 
absence  of  proof  and  a  paucity  of 
reasoning.  He  then  leaves  the  reader 
to  commit  the  dead  tenets  of  a  dying 
philosopher  to  the  cemetery  of  defunct" 
dogmas,  where  Gabriel's  trump  and 
the  day  of  resurrection  are  unknown. 
Mr.  Stephen  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
large  class  of  persons  both  in  England 
and  America,  who  would  remedy  and 
prevent  the  manifold  evils  that  beset 
mankind,  even  to  gout  and  bald- 
ness (spiritual,  of  course),  by  an 
appeal  to  legislation.  He  has  no 
faith  in  what  he  denominates  the 
"  Religion  of  Humanity,"  whose  creed 
furnishes  the  title  of  his  book  ;  and  he 
proposes  to  examine  and  refute  the 
doctrines  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,"  as  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Mill,  the  ablest  exponent  of  the  liberal 
school.  "Up  to  a  certain  point,"  he 
is  proud  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
Mr.  Mill's  disciples.  He  approves 
of  the  "Logic"  and  the  "Political 
Economy,"  in  the  main ;  while  the 
essays  on  "Liberty,"  "Utilitarian- 
ism," and  the  "  Subjection  of  Women," 
are  as  repulsive  to  him  as  the  former 
works  are  attractive. 

1.  LIBERTY.  —  Mr.  Stephen  begins 
the  discussion  of  liberty  with  an  ab- 
stract of  Mill's  essay  on  the  subject,  the 
point  of  which  is,  that  "  the  sole  end 
for  which  mankind  are  warranted  in 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  any  one 
of  their  number  is  self-protection."  In 
other  words,  coercion  is  a  bad  thing, 
and  should  be  employed  only  to  pre- 
vent one  man  from  injuring  others. 
Mr.  Stephen  thinks  that  this  doc- 
trine could  have  been  proved  if  it  was 

*  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  By  J.  F.  Ste- 
phen, Q.  C.  Holt  and  Williams:  New  York, 
1873. 


true,  and  says  it  was  not  proved  be- 
cause it  was  not  true. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  the  whole 
essay  which  can  properly  be  called  proof, 
as  distinguished  from  enunciation  or 
assertion  of  the  general  principle  quoted." 
Again:  he  says,  "  Returning,  then,  to  the 
three  kinds  of  coercion  mentioned,  I  say 
that  it  was  Mr.  Mill's  business  to  show 
not  only  that  they  had  had  bad  effects,  — 
it  would  be  as  superfluous  to  show  that 
surgical  operations  have  bad  effects,  — 
but  that  the  bad  effects  arose  from  the 
coercion  itself,  irrespectively  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  employed  and  of  the 
mistakes  and  excesses  of  those  who  em- 
ployed it." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Stephen  is  a  shrewd 
critic ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  just  at  this  point. 
Mill  saw  very  clearly  what  he  ought 
to  prove ;  namely,  that  "  coercion  it- 
self," that  is,  forced  from  without, 
tends  to  choke  self-determination, 
which  is  simply  development  from 
within.  Mr.  Stephen  sees  this  when 
it  is  not  to  his  purpose,  but  is  naively 
oblivious  to  it  when  it  is. 

Mr.  Stephen  attempts  to  spike  the 
enemy's  guns  after  his  laborious  ef- 
forts to  show  that  they  are  loaded 
with  blank  cartridges.  He  refers  to 
certain  exceptions  about  children  and 
savages,'  which  Mill  allows,  and  en- 
larges them  to  an  almost  ridiculous 
magnitude.  He  alleges,  in  effect, 
that  the  race  is  a  gigantic  barbarian, 
and  will  probably  always  remain  such; 
a  huge  baby  that  has  come  to  beard 
and  full-grown  physique,  but  will 
never  ripen  to  judgment  and  self-con- 
trol. He  regards  these  exceptions  as 
equivalent  to  suicide  on  the  part  of 
Mill  and  his  principle. 

Mr.  Stephen  thinks  that  liberty  has 
no  inherent  character.  "  The  ques- 
tion whether  liberty  is  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing  is  as  irrational  as  the 
question  whether  fire  is  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing.  It  is  both  good  'and 
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bad  according  to  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance." He  makes  nothing  of 
the  distinction  between  persuasion 
and  compulsion.  He  regards  religion 
and  morality  as  worthless  without  the 
element  of  fear,  to  which  they  appeal 
far  more  than  to  hope.  Coercion  may 
be  employed  to  establish  religion,  to 
maintain  morality,  and  to  make  alter- 
ations in  government  and  social  insti- 
tutions. Coercion  is  bad  when  the 
object  for  which,  it  is  used  is  bad ; 
when  the  object  is  good,  but  the 
means  inadequate  ;  and  when  the  ob- 
ject is  good,  the  means  adequate,  but 
the  cost  too  great :  e.g.,  compelling 
men  not  to  trespass  by  shooting  them 
with  spring  guns.  Law  is  simply  such 
"inconveniences"  as  Mill  admits  to 
be  "  strictly  inseparable  from  the  un- 
favorable judgments  of  others ;  "  sim- 
ply such  inconveniences  "organized, 
defined,  and  inflicted  upon  proof  that 
the  circumstances  which  call  for  their 
infliction  exist."  The  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  tempo- 
ral powers  is  also  skilfully  denied  by 
our  author.  The  State  and  the 
Church  cannot  be  divorced.  The 
attempt  in  America  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary solution  of  the  question.. 

"  You  can  no  more  evade  in  politics  the 
question,  What  is  true  in  religion?  than 
you  can  do  sums  right  without  prejudice 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  multi- 
plication-table. The  only  road  to  peace 
leads  through  truth ;  and  when  a  powerful 
and  energetic  minority,  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous to  impose  tlieir  will  on  their  neighbors, 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  is 
truth,  they  will  no  more  tolerate  error  for 
the  sake  of  abstract  principles  about  free- 
dom than  any  one  of  us  tolerates  a  nest 
of  wasps  in  his  garden." 

There  would  seem  to  be  one  grand 
defect  in  Mr.  Stephen's  discussion  of 
liberty.  He  does  not  even  attempt 
to  refute  Mill's  doctrine  of  liberty  as 
a  means  of  education,  save  by  state- 
ments or  assumptions  which  he  scarce- 


ly can  even  himself  believe.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  one  who  favors  the 
most  despotic  government  might 
agree  with  Mill  in  so  far  as  he  recom- 
mends liberty  simply  as  a  method. 
As  we  permit  the  children  to  learn 
the  quality  of  fire  by  experience,  such 
a  person  would  say,  "  Give  them  full 
"  swing,  and  they  will  drive  each  other 
back  into  the  warm  and  comfortable 
domain  of  arbitrary  power  in  a  very 
few  weeks  or  years." 

2.  EQUALITY. — Mr.  Stephen  has 
no  less  scorn  for  the  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity.    He  thinks  it  has  no  basis  in  na- 
ture.    Men  are  not  equal  as  a  matter 
of  fact ;  and  this  fact  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  legislation.     He  maintains 
that  the  word  "just"  cannot  strictly 
be  applied  to  a  law ;  or,  if  it  is,  it  can 
mean  no  more  than  expedient:  it  is 
not  just  (expedient)  that  all  persons 
should    live    in    society    as     equals. 
Ability,  sex,  age,  &c.,  must  determine 
the  place  and  function  of  individuals. 
The  law  of  force  is  not  becoming  obso- 
lete, as   Mill    supposes :    it  has   only 
changed  its  mode  of  operation.     Man 
is  stronger  than  woman  in  every  way. 
Her  only  safet}^  lies  in  obedience.     If 
she  becomes  his  equal,  marriage  will 
be     a    mere   partnership,     dissoluble 
like  another.     Women  would  become 
the    slaves    and    drudges     of     men.' 
"Submission  and  protection  are  cor- 
relative.    Withdraw  the  one,  and  the 
other  is  lost,  and  force  will  assert  it- 
self a  hundred   times   more   harshly 
through  the  law  of  contract  than  ever 
it   did   through  the   law   of  status." 
Political  equality  does  not  arouse  Mr. 
Stephen's,     enthusiasm.      To      him, 
equality,  like  liberty,  is  simply  a  big 
name  for  a  small   thing.     The  word 
has    gone    forth    conquering   and   to 
conquer.     He  drifts  with  the  current, 
because  he  cannot  help  himself. 

3.  FRATERNITY.  —  Mr.  Stephen  has 
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as  little  sympathy  with  the  doctrine 
of  "fraternity"  as  with  the  rest  of 
the  new  democratic  creed.  We  do 
not  want  love  from  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  but  respect  and  justice. 
Mill's  statement,  that  "  the  standard 
of  utilitarianism  is  not  the  agent's 
own  happiness,  but  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  altogether,'7 
should  be  thus  amended  :  — 

"The  utilitarian  standard  is  not  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  altogether 
(as  might  be  the  case  if  happiness  were  as 
distinct  an  idea  as  bodily  health),  but  the 
widest  possible  extension  of  the  ideal  of 
life  formed  by  the  person  who  sets  up  the 
standard.  His  doctrine,  that  the  happiness 
of  one  man  ought  to  count  for  exactly  as 
much  as  another's,  according  to  utilita- 
rian morality,  also  requires  qualification. 
Law  and  moral  rules  must,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  be  indiscriminate,  and 
must  in  that  sense  treat  those  who  are 
subject  to  them  as  equals ;  but  in  no  other 
sense  than  this  is  it  the  case  that  every 
one's  happiness  either  is  .or  ought  to  be 
regarded  either  by  moralists  or  legislators, 
or  by  any  one  else,  as  of  equal  impor- 
tance." 

Mr.  Stephen  thinks  he  and  Mill 
agree,  that  all  human  affections  flow 
from  self-love,  and  that  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate basis  of  philanthropy ;  but  he 
dissents  from  the  belief  of  the  latter, 
"  that  this  natural  feeling  for  one's  self 
and  one's  friends,  gradually  changing 
its  character,  is  sublimated  into  a 
general  love  for  the  human  race,  and 
in  that  shape  is  capable  of  forming  a 
new  religion  of  which  we  need  only 
fear  that  it  may  be  too  strong  for 
human  liberty  and  individuality." 
Mr.  Stephen  believes  that  Mill  has 
too  much  faith  in  men,  and  states  his 
own  thus :  "I  believe  that  many  men 
are  bad,  a  vast  majority  of  men  indif- 
ferent, many  good,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  indifferent  people  sway  this 
way  or  that,  according  to  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  circumstances  is  the  predomi- 


nance, for  the  time  being,  of  the  bad 
or  good."  He  thinks  that  morality 
depends  upon  religion,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  belief  in  God  and  a 
future  state  of  existence  as  matters  of 
fact.  Fraternity,  mere  love  for  hu- 
manity,, is  not  fitted  in  itself  to  be  a 
religion.  Those  who  feet  this  love 
indulge  in  much  self-deception. 

"Love  for  humanity  generally  means 
zeal  for  MY  notions  as  to  what  men  should 
be,  and  how  they  should  live.  It  frequently 
means  distaste  for  the  present.  He  who 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  suppose  that  he  loves 
his  distant  cousin  whom  he  hath  not  seen, 
and  never  will  see." 

Love  for  humanity  is  usually  de- 
votion to  some  theory  about  progress. 
Mill  and  his  school  deceive  them- 
selves not  only  as  to  the  nature  and 
importance  of  this  feeling  for  human- 
ity, but  also  in  supposing  that  it  will 
increase  as  civilization  advances.  Mr. 
Stephen  thinks  the  reverse  is  more 
probable.  "The  whole  tendency  of 
modern  civilization  is  to  enable  each 
man  to  stand  alone,  and  take  care  of 
his  own  interests." 

Tnis  chapter  closes  with  a  discus- 
sion about  God  and  a  future  life,  and 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Stephen's  views  to 
Christianity.  God,  he  thinks,  is  not 
a  purely  benevolent  being;  that  is, 
provided  he  exists  at  all.  This  opinion 
is  the  key  to  his  whole  system  and 
the  presupposition  of  all  that  has 
gone  before.  Christ  was  not  teaching 
an  ethical  system  when  he  uttered 
the  parables  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  They  are  over-statements  of 
duties  peculiarly  liable  to  be  neg- 
lected; and  no  considerable  body  of 
men  ever  did  or  ever  will  make  them 
the  rule  of  life. 

He  concludes  by  re-asserting  the 
two  propositions  with  which  he  began ; 
First,  that  even  those  who  use  the 
words  "liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
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nity  "  the  most  rationally,  have  a  great 
disposition  to  exaggerate  their  advan- 
tages, and  to  deny  the  existence,  or 
underrate  the  importance,  of  their 
disadvantages;  and,  second,  that 
whatever  signification  be  attached  to 
them,  these  words  are  ill  adapted  to 
be  the  creed  of  a  religion ;  that  the 
things  which  they  mean  are  not  ends 
in  themselves;  and  that,  when  used 
collectively,  the  words  do  not  typify, 
however  vaguely,  any  state  of  society 
which  a  reasonable  man  ought  to 
regard  with  enthusiasm  or  self-devo- 
tion. 

In  his  " conclusion"  Mr.  Stephen 
sums  up  the  doctrines  for  which  he 
has  been  contending,  as  follows  :  — 

"  1.  The  whole  management  and  direc- 
tion of  human  life  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  is  a  God 
and  a  future  state  of  human  existence. 
If  there  is  a  God,  but  no  future  state, 
God  is  nothing  to  us.  If  there  is  a  future 
state,  but  no  God,  we  can  form  no  ration- 
al guess  about  the  future  state. 

"2.  If  there  is  110  God  and  no  future 
state,  reasonable  men  will  regulate  their 
conduct  either  by  inclination  or  by  com- 
mon utilitarianism. 

"3.  If  there  is  a  God  and  a  future 
state,  reasonable  men  will  regulate  their 
conduct  by  a  wider  kind  of  utilitarianism. 

"4.  By  whatever  rule  they  regulate 
their  conduct,  no  room  is  left  for  any 
rational  enthusiasm  for  the  order  of  ideas 
hinted  at  by  the  phrase,  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity;  for,  whichever  rule 
is  applied,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
matters  in  respect  of  which  men  ought 
not  to  be  free.  They  are  fundamentally 
unequal,  and  they  are  not  brothers  at  all, 
or  only  under  qualifications  which(  make 
the  assertion  of  their  fraternity  unimpor- 
tant." 

Mr.  Stephen's  scepticism  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  in  this  final  chap- 


ter;   but   our   space   admits   of  only 
the  following  quotation  :  — 

"  We  stand  on  a  mountain-pass  in  the 
midst  of  whirling  snow  and  blinding  mist, 
through  which  we  get  glimpses  now  and 
then  of  paths  which  may  be  deceptive. 
If  we  stand  still,  we  shall  be  frozen  to 
death.  If  we  take  the  wrong  road,  we 
shall  be  dashed  to  pieces.  We  do  not 
certainly  know  whether  there  is  any 
right  one.  What  must  we  do?  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage.  Act  for  the 
best,  hope  for  the  best,  and  take  what 
comes ;  above  all,  let  us  dream  no  dreams, 
and  tell  no  lies,  but  go  our  way,  wher- 
ever it  may  lead,  with  our  eyes  open 
and  our  heads  erect.  If  death  ends  all, 
we  cannot  meet  it  better;  if  not,  let  us 
enter  whatever  may  be  the  next  scene 
like  honest  men,  with  no  sophistry  in  our 
mouths,  and  no  masks  on  our  faces." 

J.  II.  TEMPLE. 


COMPULSOKY  EDUCATION". 

IN  our  February  number  we  were 
able  to  publish  Mr.  Hawkins's  admira- 
ble report  on  "  Compulsory  Education,"' 
from  an  early  copy.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished for  general  distribution,  and  can 
be  obtained  for  circulation  of  H.  N. 
Beers,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Council  of  Political  Reform. 


THE  SAN  JUAN  BOUNDARY. 

A  CAREFUL  digest  of  the  curious 
discussion  relating  to  this  boundary, 
which  was  ended  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  so  honorably  by  the 
award  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  in 
the  last  Law  Review.  We  have  it  in 
a  separate  pamphlet,  and  are  glad  to 
refer  geographers  and  publicists  to  it. 
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THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  these  pages,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
pages,  as  to  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  ;  and  it 
proves,  alas !  after  all  the  congratulation,  that  the  arbitration  has  not 
succeeded  at  all. 

One  is  reminded  of  an  exclamation  of  Dr.  Hedge's  in  the  midst  of 
the  war.  Because  he  saw  one  of  the  parades  on  Boston  Common 
with  which  we  used  to  send  out  the  new  regiments,  he  said  we  cele- 
brated our  victories  in  the  most  convenient  way,  —  before  the  soldiers 
went  to  battle. 

How  one  is  reminded  of  dear  Mr.  Seward's  amiable  habit  of  dis- 
counting his  victories  in  his  despatches  to  his  friends  abroad  !  What 
high  interest  he  had  to  pay  sometimes  to  get  his  paper  renewed  when 
it  fell  due ! 

In  just  this  amiable  way  we  all  threw  our  caps  into  the  air,  and 
shouted,  "  Oh,  be  joyful !  "  when  the  Geneva  Tribunal  made  its  award. 
When  John  Bull  gallantly  accepted  the  award,  and  paid  over  his 
money-bags,  we  shouted,  "  Oh,  be  joyful !  "  again.  It  did  not  occur 
to  anybody  that  Uncle  Sam  would  refuse  to  accept  the  arbitration  ; 
and  so  we  pushed  our  peg  one  hole  forward  on  the  cribbage-board  of 
history  (we  thought  it  one  point  more  as  gained  in  the  progress  of 
humanity),  we  ordered  a  new  deal,  and  began  on  new  struggles. 

Now,  it  appears  that  it  is  Uncle  Sam  who  is  recalcitrant,  does  not 
heed  the  tribunal,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to.  He  has  discovered  a 
new  process  of  changing  straw  into  gold :  he  is  opening  up  some  new 
farm-roads  from  his  barns  to  his  piers ;  and  really  he  cannot  bother 
his  head  about  history.  What  is  it  to  him,  whether  Brutus  should  or 
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should  not  have  killed  Csesar?  what  is  it  to  him,  who  the  Iron 
Mask  was  ?  what  is  it  to  him  what  the  Geneva  Tribunal  said  ?  —  dead 
issues  all  of  them,  dead  and  gone.  Why,  the  Geneva  Tribunal  ad- 
journed nearly  two  years  ago :  you  might  as  well  ask  us  to  attend  to 
the  Amphictyonic  Council ! 

"  But,  my  dear  Uncle  Sam,  there  is  some  money :  you  have  got 
fifteen  million  and  a  half  dollars,  which  the  tribunal  put  into  your 
hands  to  divide  among  some  people  whose  ships  had  been  burnt  by 
fc  The  Alabama.'  Couldn't  you  stop  a  minute,  and  take  out  your 
pocket-book  and  give  these  people  their  money  ?  " 

"  Money  be  hanged  !  What  is  fifteen  million  dollars  ?  I  have  just 
made  ninety  million  dollars,  and  I  can  make  ninety  million  more  by 
a  scratch  of  the  pen,  any  minute  I  choose.  The  law  cannot  take 
care  of  trifles." 

"  So  have  I  seen  on  Gotham's  muddy  shore  " 

a  pompous  expressman  receiving  from  a  Cunarder  little  iron  kegs 
which  the  learned  knew  were  heavy  with  minted  gold.  Careworn 
clerks  scan  diligently  their  invoices.  Each  keg  was  counted  twenty 
times  before  it  was  locked  up  in  the  wagon.  A  band  of  heavy  armed 
policemen  watched  the  whole  on  each  side,  and,  under  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  of  millions,  the  whole  company  seemed  oppressed 
with  care.  Into  the  midst  of  the  brooding  host  fluttered  a  flighty 
old  maid,  addressed  herself  to  the  chief  expressman  of  all,  and  said 
to  him,  —  % 

"  Please,  sir,  my  sister,  that's  Mamselle  Sclopis,  you  know,,  No.  99 
Rue  Gendve,  has  sent  me  by  your  express  fifteen  rolls  of  black  and 
white  ribbons,  mourning  shades,  you  know,  monsieur ;  Alabama  and 
Kearsarge  styles,  monsieur.  Would  monsieur  please  give  them  to  me 
now?" 

Addressed  under  these  circumstances,  monsieur  the  chief  express- 
man told  Mamselle  Papillon  to  go  to  a  hot  place  which  she  had  no  wish 
to  go  to  ;  and  the  policemen,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  hustled 
her  in  the  direction  indicated,  away  from  the  sacred  duties  that 
engaged  them.  That  is  the  way  in  which  Uncle  Sam,  thus  far,  treats 
those  who  remind  him  of  the  trust  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  arbi- 
trators at  Geneva. 

But  it  should  be  added,  that  when  poor  old  Mamselle  Papillon,  in 
a  cooler  and  happier  moment,  presented  herself  at  the  office  of  the 
lordly  expressman,  and  again  produced  her  sister's  letter,  the  fifteen 
rolls  of  ribbon  were  placed  in  her  hands  before  she  had  gone  half 
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through  her  voluble  explanation ;  and  the  liases  clerks  on  duty  had 
turned  tp  other  cares,  and  had  forgotten  her  ribbons,  long  before  her 
joyful  acknowledgments  for  them  were  finished.  In  Uncle  Sam's 
case,  there  appear  to  be  no  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  trust  created  by  the  arbitration  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  differ- 
ent Mamselles  Papillon,  with  their  papers  of  memoranda,  are  re- 
quested to  move  on ;  and  the  whole  business  is  virtually  consigned  to 
forgetfulness. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  negligence  are  very  sad  and  bitter. 
First  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  flung  away.  For  the  nation  is  now'no 
longer  a  litigant  in  court ;  it  is  no  longer  one  of  the  parties  to  a  great 
issue  before  the  international  tribunal  of  the  world.  The  nation  is 
now  a  trustee,  which  has  had  certain  funds  placed  in  its  hands  for  a 
certain  purpose.  The  Geneva  Tribunal,  supposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  best  make  the  distribution  in  detail 
to  the  losers  by  "  The  Alabama  "  and  other  corsairs,  made  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  its  trustee  of  that  distribution.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  created  the  Geneva  Tri- 
bunal, is  perfectly  distinct :  "  The  tribunal  may,  if  it  think  proper, 
proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  gross,  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  for  all  the  claims  referred  to  it ;  "  or,  "  in  case  the  tri- 
bunal does  not  award  a  sum  in  gross,  the  high  contracting  powers 
agree  that  a  board  of  assessors  shall  be  appointed  to  decide  what 
claims  are  valid,  and  what  amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States."  In  point  of  fact,  the  tribunal  preferred 
to  make  the  award  itself,  in  gross,  to  save  the  necessity  of  any  subse- 
quent board  of  assessors.  It  examined  each  case  so  far,  that  it  could 
determine  on  a  sum  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  claims 
submitted.  It  avoided,  thus,  the  necessity  of  creating  yet  another 
board  of  assessors.  It  intrusted  to  the  United  States  Government, 
as  its  trustee,  the  proper  distribution  of  that  sum. 

It  can  very  well  be  imagined  that  the  tribunal  should  have  been 
permitted  to  name  the  King  of  Prussia  as  this  trustee,,  or  the  Repub- 
lic of  Switzerland.  Suppose  that  case,  and  suppose,  that,  after  the 
king  or  the  republic  had  received  the  fifteen  million  of  dollars,  they 
had  said  that  it  was  really  a  ver}^  difficult  case  ;  it  was  very  hard  to 
say  whether  insured  parties  should  receive  any  thing,  or  insurance 
companies :  and  therefore  they  would  not  divide  the  money  at  all, 
but  would  keep  it.  We  should  not  have  seen  a  decision  like  that 
falling  unnoticed,  as  is  the  indecision  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  trustee  who  by  mutual  consent  was  appointed ; 
which  indecision,  in  principle  and  in  fact,  does  the  very  same  thing. 
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It  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  since  ^Esop  wrote  this  fable  :  — 

"As  two  Men  were  walking  by  the  seaside  at  low  water,  they  saw 
an  Oyster  ;  and  they  both  stooped  at  the  same  time  to  pick  it  up.  One 
pushed  the  other  away,  and  a  dispute  ensued.  A  third  Traveller 
coming  along  at  the  same  time,  they  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to 
him,  —  which  of  the  two  had  the  better  right -to  the  Oyster.  While 
they  were  each  telling  his  story,  the  Arbitrator  gravely  took  out  his 
knife,  opened  the  shell,  and  loosened  the  Oyster.  When  they  had 
finished,  and  were  listening  to  his  decision,  he  just  as  gravely  swal- 
lowed the  Oyster,  and  offered  them  each  a  Shell.  4  The  Court,' 
said  he,  '  awards  you  each  a  Shell.  The  Oyster  will  cover  the 
costs.' " 

In  the  Geneva  case  the  Arbitrator  gave  the  oyster  to  a  Trustee, 
and  the  Trustee  ate  it. 

Side  by  side  with  the  loss  of  national  honor  involved  is  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  from  which  we 
had  begun  to  hope  so  much.  Nobody  can  with  any  face  propose 
arbitration  in  the  international  politics  of  the  world,  while  the  great 
Geneva  Arbitration  hangs  in  this  wretched  limbo.  For  a  generation 
past  we  have  been  proposing  it  to  the  nations.  In  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, some  of  our  shrewdest  and  wisest  and  best  men,  working  with 
some  of  the  shrewdest  and  wisest  and  best  Englishmen,  wrought  out 
the  detail  with  such  precision,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tribunal  worked 
wonderfully  well.  Just  at  the  moment  of  success,  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  success.  The  nation  which  was  in  the  right  does  not 
accept  the  award  —  or  does  not  obey  it.  There  is  an  end,  then,  for 
a  generation  of  men,  of  any  kindred  proposition. 

Some  of  the  publicists  of  the  world  who  have  earned  an  honorable 
distinction  by  their  work  or  their  writing  met  at  Bruxelles  last  au- 
tumn, and  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  set  on  foot  .a  series  of  measures 
for  what  they  call  the  codification  of  international  law,  —  for  putting 
upon  paper,  in  some  authorized  and  authentic  way,  such  results  as 
are  now  conceded  as  arrived  at  in  the  public  law  of  nations.  They 
have  arranged  to  have  a  second  meeting,  guarded  with  more  care 
and  form,  at  Geneva  next  September.  There  seems  good  reason  to 
hope  that  a  singularly  intelligent  body  of  men,  of  acknowledged 
reputation  in  this  matter,  may  meet  there.  Suppose  they  do.  Sup- 
pose some  commissioner  urges,  that,  as  the  two  great  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  have  successfully  resorted  to  "  arbitration "  in  the 
settlement  of  a  most  exasperating  and  difficult  question  of  Admiralty 
law,  "  arbitration  "  shall  be  considered  as  decided  upon  as  the  best 
means  for  solving  a  certain  class  of  questions.  In  fact,  Mr.  Montague 
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Bernard  did  introduce  a  resolution  of  somewhat  this  character  at 
Bruxelles,  where  it  passed,  in  these  words :  — 

"  This  conference  declares,  that  it  regards  arbitration  as  a  means 
essentially  just  and  reasonable,  and  even  obligatory  on  nations,  of 
terminating  international  differences  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
negotiation.  It  abstains  from  affirming,  that  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  this  mode  of  solution  is  applicable  ;  but  it  believes  that 
the  exceptions  are  rare  ;  and  it  is  convinced  that  no  difference  ought 
to  be  considered  insoluble  until  after  a  clear  statement  of  complaints, 
a  reasonable  delay,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  pacific  methods  of 
accommodation." 

Suppose  that  proposal  brought  forward  again  by  some  English 
commissioner  at  the  New  Geneva  Conference :  how  wretchedly 
would  the  American  commissioners  be  estopped  from  saying  any 
thing  in  regard  to  it !  Their  own  country,  their  own  government, 
having  received  from  the  award  of  arbiters  a  sum  of  fifteen  million 
dollars,  has  failed  to  use  it  for  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  was 
paid.  They  would  be  prevented,  by  this  miserable  failure,  from  say- 
ing one  word. of  weight  in  urging  any  concerted  measures  for  putting 
arbitration  on  any  firmer  footing  hereafter. 


,  The  project  of  putting  together  some  statement  of  those  points  of 
international  law  which  have  been  agreed  upon  among  civilized 
nations,  in  a  form  so  concise  and  definite  that  it  could  be  referred  to 
and  recognized  in  treaties,  and  in  the  general  work  of  diplomacy,  is 
a  plan  much  more  intelligible,  and  much  more  practicable,  than  the 
friends  of  universal  peace  have  put  forward  since  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Peace  congresses,  so-called,  have  not  earned  for  them- 
selves a  very  good  name.  There  were  one  or  two  at  Paris  in  Louis 
Napoleon's  time,  to  which,  with  a  grim  satire,  he  gave  an  escort  of 
soldiers,  by  way  of  showing  his  respect  to  the  cause.  These  con- 
gresses consisted  of  anybody  who  wanted  to  go,  and  were  generally 
re-enforced  by  a  system  of  cheap  return-tickets,  which  gave,  in  ad- 
vance, a  prophecy  of  Cook's  Excursions  over  the  world.  Beyond  an 
occasion  for  an  agreeable  journey,  they  did  no  good  to  anybody ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  person  in  the  world,  at  this  moment,  who 
remembers  one  word  that  was  uttered  at  any  of  them,  far  less,  who 
remembers  one  deed  which  was  done.  Then  we  had,  in  1861,  before 
Fort  Sumter,  something  which  was  called  a  peace  congress,  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  very  odd  to  see  how  entirely  the  events  of  the  next 
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four  years  have  swept  that  into  oblivion.  So  long  as  the  peace  con- 
gresses of  mankind  have  no  object  but  talk  and  resolutions,  so  long 
will  they  be  utterly  idle  ;  and  the  words  spoken  at  them  will  fall 
into  the  category  of  certain  idle  words  regarding  which  severe  denun- 
ciation is  on  record.  But  the  conference  at  Bruxelles  proposed,  and 
that  at  Geneva  proposes,  a  specific  enterprise,  perfectly  well  defined. 
If  the  Geneva  meeting  will  hold  to  it,  and  will  advance  one  step 
towards  it,  it  will  achieve  a  work  of  distinct  and  real  importance. 

That  work  is  the  brief  but  distinct  statement  of  certain  principles 
of  public  law,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  agreed  upon  by  publicists  and 
by  practical  statesmen  ;  which  could  be  stated  in  some  such  con- 
densed form  or  code,  that  afterwards  they  could  be  distinctly  and 
readily  referred  to.  In  time  they  would  be  recognized  generally  in 
the  diplomacy  of  nations.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that,  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  every  treaty,  on  each  and  every  occasion,  the  hard-pressed 
Mr.  Fish,  or  Lord  Granville,  or  Count  Bismarck,  or  M.  Remusat, 
who  has  the  special  detail  of  the  moment  in  charge,  shall  work  up, 
for  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  those  fundamentals  of  inter- 
national law  which  both  parties  might  naturally  and  gladly  assent 
to.  But  let  a  body  of  men  of  known  reputation  once  agree  on  a 
statement  of  such  fundamentals,  and,  though  it  were  no  larger  than 
the  ten  commandments,  nations  agreeing  on  treaties  might  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  such  a  code  their  approval.  A  closing  article 
in  every  treaty  would,  not  unnaturally,  be  an  agreement,  in  future 
difficulties  to  be  bound  by  the  principles  stated  in  the  "  Code  of 
Geneva." 

To  prepare  for  such  a  code,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference should  not  be  a  mass-meeting,  but  an  assembly  of  a  few  se- 
lected men,  competent  to  the  service,  and  generally  acknowledgd  to 
be  so.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  arrangements  made  at  Brux- 
elles may  secure  the  selection  of  such  commissioners. 
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BY   ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 
[From  exclusive  Advance  Sheets  for  OLD  AND  NEW.} 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
EVERYBODY    GOES    TO    THEM. 

WHEN-  the  Melmottes  went  from 
Caversham,  the  house  was  very  deso- 
late. The  task  of  entertaining  these 
people  was  indeed  over;  and,  had  the 
return  to  London  been  fixed  for  a 
certain  near  day,  there  would  have 
been  comfort,  at  any  rate,  among  the 
ladies  of  the  famil}1-.  But  this  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  passed  without 
any  tiling  being  settled ;  and  dreadful 
fears  began  to  till  the  minds  of  Lady 
Pomona  and  Sophia  Longestaffe. 
Georgian  a  was  also  impatient;  but  she 
asserted  boldly  that  treachery  such 
as  that  which  her  mother  and  sister 
contemplated  was  impossible.  Their 
father,  she  thought,  would  not  dare 
to  propose  it.  On  each  of  these  days, 
—  three  or  four  times  daily,  —  hints 
were  given,  and  questions  were  asked, 
but  without  avail.  Mr.  Longestaffe 
would  not  consent  to  have  a  day  fixed 
till  he  had  received  some  particular 
letter,  and  would  not  even  listen  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  day.  "  I  suppose 
we  can  go  at  any  rate  on  Tuesday," 
Georgiana  said  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing. "  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
suppose  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  the 
father  replied.  Poor  Lady  Pomjna 
was  urged  by  her  daughters  to  com- 
pel him  to  name  a  day ;  but  Lady 
Pomona  was  less  audacious  in  urging 
the  request  than  her  younger  child, 
and'  at  the  same  time  less  anxious  for 


its  completion.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing before  they  went  to  church  there 
was  a  great  discussion  up  stairs.  The 
Bishop  of  Elinham  was  going  to 
preach  at  Caversham  church ;  and  the 
three  ladies  were  dressed  in  their  best 
London  bonnets.  They  were  in  their 
mother's  room,  having  just  completed 
the  arrangements  of  their  church- 
going  toilet.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  expected  letter  had  arrived.  Mr. 
Longestaffe  had  certainly  received  a 
despatch  from  his  lawyer,  but  had  not 
as  yet  vouchsafed  any  reference  to  its 
contents.  He  had  been  more  than 
ordinarily  silent  at  breakfast,  and  — 
so  Sophia  asserted  —  more  disagreea- 
ble than  ever.  The  question  had  now 
arisen  especially  in  reference  to  their 
bonnets.  "  You  might  as  well  wear 
them,''  said  Lady  Pomona ;  "  for  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  be  in  London 
again  this  year." 

"You  don't  mean  it, -mamma!" 
said  Sophia. 

UI  do,  my  dear.  He  looked  like 
it  when  he  put  those  papers  back  into 
his  pocket.  I  know  what  his  face 
means  so  well." 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  said  Sophia. 
"  He  promised;  and  he  got  us  to  have 
those  horrid  people  because  he  prom- 
ised." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  your  father 
says  that  we  can't  go  back,  I  suppose 
we  must  take  his  word  for  it.  It  is 
he  must  decide,  of  course.  What  he 
meant,  I  suppose,  was,  that  he  would 
take  us  back  if  he  could." 

"  Mamma !  "  •  shouted    Georgiana. 
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Was  there  to  be  treachery  not  only 
on  the  part  of  their  natural  adversary, 
who,  adversary  though  he  was,  had 
bound  himself  to  terms  by  a  treaty, 
but  treachery  also  in  their  own  camp  ? 

"  My  dear,  what  can  we  do  ?  "  said 
Lady  Pomona. 

"Do!"  Georgiana  was  now  going 
to  speak  out  plainly.  "  Make  him 
understand  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  sat  upon  like  that.  I'll  do  some- 
thing, if  that's  going  to  be  the  way 
of  it.  If  he  treats  me  like  that,  I'll 
run  off  with  the  first  man  that  will 
take  me,  let  him  be  who  it  may." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Georgiana, 
unless  you  wish  to  kill  me." 

"  I'll  break  his  heart  for  him.  He 
does  not  care  about  us,  —  not  the  least, 
—  whether  we  are  happy  or  misera- 
ble; but  he  cares  very  much,  about 
the  family  name.  I'll  tell  him  that 
I'm  not  going  to  be  a  slave.  I'll 
marry  a  London  tradesman,  before  I'll 
stay  down  here  !  "  The  younger  Miss 
Longestaffe  was  lost  in  passion  at  the 
prospect  before  her. 

"  0  Georgey  !  don't  say  such  hor- 
rid things  as  that,"  pleaded  her  sister. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Sophy. 
You've  got  George  Whitstable." 

"I  haven't  got  George  Whit- 
stable." 

"  Yes,  you  have ;  and  your  fish  is 
fried.  Dolly  does  just  what  he 
pleases,  and  spends  money  as  fast  as 
he  likes.  Of  course,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  you,  mamma,  where  you 
are." 

"  You  are  very  unjust,"  said  Lady 
Pomona,  wailing,  "  and  you  say  hor- 
rid things." 

"I  ain't  unjust  at  all.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  you.  And  Sophy  is  the 
same  as  settled.  But  I'm  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. How  am  I  to  see  anybody 
down  here  in  this  horrid  hole  ?  Papa 
promised,  and  he  must  keep  his  word." 


Then  there  came  to  them  a  loud 
voice  calling  to  them  from  the  hall : 
"  Are  any  of  you  coming  to  church  ? 
or  are  you  going  to  keep  the  carriage 
waiting  all  day?"  Of  course,  they 
were  all  going  to  church.  They 
always  did  go  to  church  when  they 
were  at  Caversham  ;  and  wo.uld  more 
especially  do  so  to-day,  because  of  the 
bishop,  and  because  of  the  bonnets. 
They  trooped  down  into  the  hall  and 
into  the  carriage,  Lady  Pomona  lead- 
ing the  wajr.  Georgiana  stalked 
along,  passing  her  father  at  the  front- 
door without  condescending  to  look  at 
him.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the 
way  to  church,  or,  on  the  way  home. 
During  the  service,  Mr.  Longestaffe 
stood  up  in  the  corner  of  his  pew, 
and  repeated  the  responses  in  a  loud 
voice.  In  performing  this  duty,  he 
had  been  an  example  to  the  parish  all 
his  life.  The  three  ladies  knelt  on 
their  hassocks  in  the  most  becoming 
fashion,  and  sat  during  the  sermon 
without  the  slightest  sign  either  of 
weariness  or  of  attention.  They  did 
not  collect  the  meaning  of  any  one 
combination  of  sentences.  It  was 
nothing  to  them  whether  the  bishop 
had  or  had  not  a  meaning.  Endur- 
ance of  that  kind  was  their  strength. 
Had  the  bishop  preached  for  forty- 
five  minutes  instead  of  half  an  hour, 
they  would  not  have  complained.  It 
was  the  same  kind  of  endurance  which 
enabled  Georgiana  to  go  on  from  year 
to  year,  waiting  for  a  husband  of  the 
proper  sort.  She  could  put  up  with 
any  amount  of  tedium,  if  only  the  fair 
chance  of  obtaining  ultimate  relief 
were  not  denied  to  her.  But  to  be 
kejh  at  Caversham  all  the  summer 
would  be  as  bad  as  hearing  a  bishop 
preach  forever.  After  the  service, 
they  came  back  to  lunch ;  and  that 
meal  also  was  eaten  in  silence.  When 
it  was  over,  the  head  of  the  family  put 
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himself  into  the  dining-room  arm- 
chair, evidently  meaning  to  be  left 
alone  there.  In  that  case,  he  would 
have  meditated  upon  his  troubles  till 
he  went  to  sleep,  and  would  have  thus 
got  through  the  afternoon  with  com- 
fort. But  this  was  denied  to  him. 
The  two  daughters  remained  stead- 
fast while  the  things  were  being  re- 
moved ;  and  Lady  Pomona,  though 
she  made  one  attempt  to  leave  the 
room,  returned  when  she  found  that 
her  daughters  would  not  follow  her. 
Georgiana  had  told  her  sister  that  she 
meant  to  "  have  it  out "  with  her 
father ;  and  Sophia  had,  of  course, 
remained  in  the  room  in  obedience 
to  her  sister's  behest.  When  the 
last  tray  had  been  taken  out,  Georgi- 
ana began:  "Papa,  don't  you  think 
you  could  settle  now  when  we  are 
to  go  back  to  town  ?  Of  course,  we 
want  to  know  about  engagements 
and  all  that.  There  is  Lady  Mono- 
gram's party  on  Wednesday.  We 
promised  to  be  there  ever  so  long 
ago." 

"You  had  better  write  to  Lady 
Monogram,  and  say  you  can't  keep 
your  engagement." 

"But  why  not,  papa?  We  could 
go  up  on  Wednesday  morning." 

"You  can't  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind." 

tf  But,  my  dear,  we  should  all  like 
to  have  a  day  fixed,"  said  Lady 
Pomona.  Then  there  was  a  pause. 
Even  Georgiana,  in  her  present  state 
of  mind,  would  have  accepted  some 
distant,  even  some  undefined  time, 
as  a  compromise. 

"  Then  you  can't  have  a  day  fixed," 
said  Mr.  Longestaffe. 

"  How  long  do  you  suppose  that 
we  shall  be  kept  here  ?  "  said  Sophia, 
in  a  low,  constrained  voice. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
being  kept  here.  This  is  your  home ; 


and  this  is  where  you  may  make  up 
your  minds  to  live." 

"But  we  are  to  go  back?"  de- 
manded Sophia.  Georgiana  stood  by 
in  silence,  listening,  resolving,  and 
biding  her  time. 

"  You'll  not  return  to  London  this 
season,"  said  Mr.  Longestaffe,  turning 
himself  abruptly  to  a  newspaper 
which  he  held  in  his  hands. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  set- 
tled ?  "  said  Lady  Pomona. 

"I  mean  to  say  that  that  is  set- 
tled," said  Mr.  Longestaffe. 

Was  there  ever  treachery  like  this  ! 
The  indignation  in  Georgian a's  mind 
approached  almost  to  virtue  as  she 
thought  of  her  father's  falseness. 
She  would  not  have  left  town  at  all, 
but  for  that  promise  ;  she  would  not 
have  contaminated  herself  with  the 
Melmottes,  but  for  that  promise: 
and  now  she  was  told  that  the  prom- 
ise was  to  be  absolutely  broken,  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  that  she 
could  get  back  to  London,  even  to 
the  house  of  the  hated  Primeros, 
without  absolutely  running  away 
from  her  father's  residence.  "  Then, 
papa,"  she  said  with  affected  calm- 
ness, "  you  have  simply  and  with  pre- 
meditation broken  your  word  to  us." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in 
that  way,  you  wicked  child  ! " 

"  I  am  not  a  child,  papa,  as  you 
know  very  well.  I  am  my  own  mis- 
tress —  by  law." 

"  Then  go  and  be  your  own  mis- 
tress. You  dare  to  tell  me,  your 
father,  that  I  .have  premeditated  a 
falsehood  !  If  you  tell  me  that  again, 
you  shall  eat  your  meals  in  your  own 
room,  or  not  eat  them  in  this  house." 

"Did  you  not  promise  that  we 
should  go  back,  if  we  would  come 
down  and  entertain  these  people  ?  " 

"I  will  not  argue  with  a  child 
insolent  and  disobedient  as  you  are. 
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If  I  have  any  thing  to  say  about  it, 
I  will  say  it  to  your  mother.  It 
should  be  enough  for  you  that  I,  your 
father,  tell  you  that  you  have  to  live 
here.  Now  go  away,  and,  if  you 
choose  to  be  sullen,  go  and  be  sullen 
where  I  sha'n't  see  you."  Georgiana 
looked  round  on  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  then  marched  majestically  out  of 
the  room.  She  still  meditated  re- 
venge; but  she  was  partly  cowed,  and 
did  not  dare,  in  her  father's  presence, 
to  go  on  with  her  reproaches.  She 
stalked  off  into  the  room  in  which 
they  generally  lived,'  and  there  she 
stood,  panting  with  anger,  breathing 
indignation  through  her  nostrils. 
"  And  you  mean  to  put  up  with  it, 
mamma  ?  "  she  said. 

"  What  can  we  do,  my  dear  ?  " 
"  I  will  do  something.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  cheated  and  swindled, 
and  have  my  life  thrown  away  into 
the  bargain.  I  have  always  behaved 
well  to  him.  I  have  never  run  up 
bills  without  saying  any  thing  about 
them.'7  This  was  a  cut  at  her  elder 
sister,  who  had  once  got  into  some 
little  trouble  of  that  kind.  "  I  have 
never  got  myself  talked  about  with 
anybody.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
done,  I  always  do  it.  I  have  written 
his  letters  for  him  till  I  have  been 
sick ;  and,  when  you  were  ill,  I  never 
asked  him  to  stay  out  with  us  after 
two,  or  half  past  two  at  the  latest. 
And  now  he  tells  me  that  I  am  to  eat 
my  meals  up  in  my  bedroom,  because 
I  remind  him  that  he  distinctly  prom- 
ised to  take  us  back  to  London.  Did 
he  not  promise,  mamma?  " 
"  I  understood  so,  my  dear." 
"  You  know  he  promised,  mamma. 
If  I  do  any  thing  now,  he  must  bear 
the  blame  of  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
keep  myself  straight  for  the  sake  of 
the  family,  and  then  be  treated  in 
that  way." 


"  You  do  that  for  your  own  sake,  I 
suppose,"  said  her  sister. 

"  It  is  more  than  you've  been  able 
to  do  for  anybody's  sake,"  said  Geor- 
giana, alluding  to  a  very  old  affair, — 
to  an  ancient  flirtation,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  elder  daughter  had  made 
a  foolish  and  a  futile  attempt  to  run 
away  with  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
whose  private  fortune  was  very  mod- 
erate. Ten  years  had  passed  since 
that;  and  the  affair  was  never  alluded 
to,  except  in  moments  of  great  bitter- 
ness. 

"  I've,  kept  myself  as  straight  as 
you  have,"  said  Sophia.  "  It's  easy 
enough  to  be  straight,  when  a  person 
never  cares  for  anybody,  and  nobody 
cares  for  a  person." 

"  My  dears,  if  you  quarrel,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  "  said  their  mother. 

"  It  is  I  that  have  to  suffer,"  con- 
tinued Georgiana.  "  Does  he  expect 
me  to  find  anybody  here  that  I  could 
take  ?  Poor  George  Whitstable  is 
not  much  ;  but  there  is  nobody  else 
at  all." 

"  You  may  have  him  if  you  like," 
said  Sophia  with  a  chuck  of  her 
head. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  but  I 
shouldn't  like  it  at  all.  I  haven't 
come  to  that  quite  yet." 

"You  were,  talking  of  running 
away  with  somebody." 

"  I  sha'n't  run  away  with  George 
Whitstable  :  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do :  I  will 
write  papa  a  letter.  I  suppose  he'll 
condescend  to  read  it.  If  he  won't 
take  me  up  to  town  himself,  he  must 
send  me  up  to  the  Primeros.  What 
makes  me  most  angry  in  the  whole 
thing  is  that  we  should  have  conde- 
scended to  be  civil  to  the  Melmottes 
down  in  the  country.  In  London, 
one  does  those  things;  but  to  have 
them  here  was  terrible." 
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During  that  entire  afternoon,  noth- 
ing more  was  said.  Not  a  word 
passed  between  them  on  any  subject 
beyond  those  required  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Gleorgiana  had  been  as 
hard  to  her  sister  as  to  her  father; 
and  Sophia  in  her  quiet  way  resented 
the  affront.  She  was  now  almost  rec- 
onciled to  the  sojourn  in  the  country, 
because  it  inflicted  a  fitting  punish- 
ment on  Georgian  a ;  and  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Whitstable  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  ten  miles  did,  of  course, 
make  a  difference  to  herself.  Lady 
Pomona  complained  of  a  headache, 
which  was  always  an  excuse  with  her 
for  not  speaking ;  and  Mr.  Longe- 
staffe  went  to  sleep.  Georgiana  dur- 
ing the  whole  afternoon  remained 
apart;  and  on  the  next  morning  the 
head  of  the  family  found  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  his  dressing-table  :  — 

MY  DEAR  PAPA,  —  I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  be  surprised  because  we 
feel  that  our  going  up  to  town  is  so 
very  important  to  us.  If  we  are  not 
to  be  in  London  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  we  can  never  see  anybody ;  and, 
of  course,  you  know  what  that  must 
mean  for  me.  If  this  goes  on  about 
Sophia,  it  does  not  signify  for  her, 
and,  though  mamma  likes  London,  it 
is  not  of  real  importance.  But  it  is 
very,  very  hard  upon  me.  It  isn't 
for  pleasure  that  I  want  to  go  up. 
There  isn't  so  very  much  pleasure  in 
it.  But,  if  I'm  to  be  buried  down 
here  at  Caversham,  I  might  just  as 
well  be  dead  at  once.  If  you  choose 
to  give  up  both  houses  for  a  year,  or 
for  two  years,  and  take  us  all  abroad, 
I  should  not  grumble  in  the  least. 
There  are  very  nice  people  to  be  met 
abroad ;  and  perhaps  things  go  easier 
that  way  than  in  town.  And  there 
would  be  nothing  for  horses,  and  we 
could  dress  very  cheap,  and  wear  our. 


old  things.  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to 
run  up  bills.  But  if  you  would  only 
think  what  Caversham  must  be  to 
me,  without  anyone  worth  thinking 
about  within  twenty  miles,  you  would 
hardly  ask  me  to  stay  here. 

You  certainly  did  say,  that,  if  we 
would  come  down  here  with  those 
Melrnottes,  we  should  be  taken  back 
to  town  ;  and  you  cannot  be  surprised 
that  we  should  be  disappointed  when 
we  are  told  that  we  are  to  be  kept 
here  after  that.  It  makes  me  feel 
that  life  is  so  hard  that  I  can't  bear 
it.  I  see  other  girls  having  such 
chances  when  I  have  none,  that  some- 
times I  think  I  don't  know  what  will 
happen  to  me.  (This  was  the  near- 
est approach  which  she  dared  to 
make  in  writing  to  that  threat  which 
she  had  uttered  to  her  mother,  of  run- 
ning away  with  somebody. )  I  sup- 
pose that  now  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
ask  you  to  take  us  all  back  this  sum- 
mer, though  it  was  promised;  but 
I  hope  you'll  give  me  money  to  go  up 
to  the  Primeros.  It  would  only  be 
me  and  my  maid.  Julia  Primero 
asked  me  to  stay  with  them  when 
you  first  talked  of  not  going  up  ;  and 
I  should  not  in  the  least  object  to 
reminding  her,  only  it  should  be  done 
at  once.  Their  house  in  Queen's 
Gate  is  very  large ;  and  I  know 
they've  a  room.  They  all  ride,  and  I 
should  want  a  horse;  but  there  would 
be  nothing  else,  as  they  have  plenty 
of  carriages,. and  the  groom  who  rides 
with  Julia  would  do  for  both  of  us. 
Pray  answer  this  at  once,  papa. 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

GEORGIANA  LOXGESTAFFE. 

Mr.  Longestaffe  did  condescend  to 
read  the  letter.  He,  though  he  had 
rebuked  his  mutinous  daughter  with 
stern  severity,  was  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, afraid  of  her.  At  a  sudden 
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burst  he  could  stand  upon  his  author- 
ity, and  assume  his  position  with  pa- 
rental dignity;  but  not  the  less  did 
he  dread  the  wearing  toil  of  contin- 
ued domestic  strife.  He  thought, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  his  daughter 
liked  a  row  in  the  house.  If  not, 
there  surely  would  not  be  so  many 
rows.  He  himself  thoroughly  hated 
them.  He  had  not  any  very  lively 
interest  in  life.  He  did  not  read 
much ;  he  did  not  talk  much  ;  he  was 
not  specially  fond  of  eating  and 
drinking ;  he  did  not  gamble ;  and  he 
did  not  care  for  the  farm.  To  stand 
about  the  door  and  hall  and  public 
rooms  of  the  clubs  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  hear  other  men  talk  poli- 
tics or  scandal,  was  what  he  liked 
better  than  any  thing  else  in  the 
world.  But  he  was  quite  willing  to 
give  this  up  for  the  good  of  his  fami- 
ly. He  would  be  contented  to  drag 
through  long,  listless  days  at  Cavers- 
ham,  and  endeavor  to  nurse  his 
property,  if  only  his  daughter  would 
allow  it.  By  assuming  a  certain 
pomp  in  his  living,  which  had  been 
altogether  unserviceable  to  himself 
and  family ;  by  besmearing  his  foot- 
men's heads,  and  be  wigging  his 
coachmen;  by  aping,  though  never 
achieving,  the  grand  ways  of  grander 
men  than  himself,  —  he  had  run  him- 
self into  debt.  His  own  ambition  had 
been  a  peerage;  and  he  had  thought 
that  this  was  the  way  to  get  it.  A 
separate  property  had  come  to  his  son 
from  his  wife's  mother,  —  some  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
magnified  by  the  world  into  double 
its  amount;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  had  for  a  time  reconciled  him  to 
increasing  the  burdens  on  the  family 
estates.  He  had  been  sure  that 
Adolphus,  when  of  age,  would  have 
consented  to  sell  the  Sussex  property 
in  order  that  the  Suffolk  property 


might  be  relieved.  But  Dolly  was 
now  in  debt  himself,  and,  though  in 
other  respects  the  most  careless  of 
men,  was  always  on  his  guard  in  any 
dealings  with  his  father.  He  would 
not  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  Suffolk 
property,  unless  half  of  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  at  once  handed  to  himself. 
The  father  could  not  bring  himself  to 
consent  to  this,  but,  while  refusing  it, 
found  the  troubles  of  the  world  very 
hard  upon  him.  Melmotte  had  done 
something  for  him ;  but  in  doing 
this  Melmotte  was  very  hard  and  ty- 
rannical. Melmotte,  when  at  Cavers- 
ham,  had  looked  into  his  affairs,  and 
had  told  him  very  plainty,  that,  with 
such  an  establishment  in  the  country, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  keep  a  house  in 
town.  Mr.  Longestaffe  had  then  said 
something  about  his  daughters,  — 
something  especially  about  G-eorgi- 
ana ;  and  Mr.  Melmotte  had  made 
a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Longestaffe,  when  he  read  his 
daughter's  appeal,  did  feel  for  her,  in 
spite  of  his  anger.  But,  if  there  was 
one  man  he  hated  more  than  another, 
it  was  his  neighbor  Mr.  Primero,  and, 
if  one  woman,  it  was  Mrs.  Primero. 
Primero,  whom  Mr.  Longestaffe  re- 
garded as  quite  an  upstart,  and  any 
thing  but  a  gentleman,  owed  no  man 
any  thing.  He  paid  fa  is  tradesmen 
punctually,  and  never  met  the  squire 
of  Caversham  without  seeming  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  virtue  in  that 
direction.  He  had  spent  many  thou- 
sands for  his  party  in  county  elections 
and  borough  elections,  and  was  now 
himself  member  for  a  metropolitan 
district.  He  was  a  radical,  of  course, 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Longest affe'a 
view  of  his  political  conduct,  acted 
and  voted  on  the  radical  side  because 
there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  voting 
and  acting  on  the  other.  And  now 
•  there  had  come  into  Suffolk  a  rumor 
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that  Mr.  Primero  was  to  have  a  peer- 
age. To  others  the  rumor  was  in- 
credible; but  Mr.  Longestaffe  believed 
it,  and  to  Mr.  Longesfcaffe  that  belief 
was  an  agony.  A  Baron  Bundlesham 
just  at  his  door,  and  such  a  Baron 
Bundlesham,  would  be  more  than  Mr. 
Longestaffe  could  endure.  It  was 
quite  impossible  that  his  daughter 
should  be  entertained  in  London  by 
the  Prirneros. 

But  another  suggestion  had  been 
made.  Georgiana's  letter  had  been 
laid  on  her  father's  table  on  the  Mon- 
day morning.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  there  could  have  been 
no  intercourse  with  London  by  letter, 
Lady  Pomona  called  her  younger 
daughter  to  her,  and  handed  her  a 
note  to  read.  "Your  papa  has  this 
moment  given  it  me.  Of  course,  you 
must  judge  for  yourself."  This  was 
the  note  :  — 

MY  DEAR  MR.  LONGESTAFFE,  — 
As  you  seem  determined  not  to  re- 
turn to  London  this  season,  perhaps 
one  of  3^our  young  ladies  would  like 
to  come  to  us.  Mrs.  Melmotte  would 
be  delighted  to  have  Miss  Georgiana 
for  June  and  July.  If  so,  she  need 
only  give  Mrs.  Melmotte  a  day's  no- 
tice. 

Yours  truly, 

AUGUSTUS  MELMOTTE. 

Georgiana,  a.s  soon  as  her  eye  had 
glanced  down  the  one  side  of  note- 
paper  on  which  this  invitation  was 
written,  looked  up  for  the  date.  It 
was  without  a  date,  and  had,  she  felt 
sure,  been  left  in  her  father's  hands 
to  be  used  as  he  might  think  fit.  She 
breathed  very  hard.  Both  her  father 
and  mother  had  heard  her  speak  of 
these  Melmottes,  and  knew  what  she 
thought  of  them.  There  was  an  in- 
solence in  the  very  suggestion.  But 


at  the  first  moment  she  said  nothing 
of  that.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  go  to  the 
Primeros  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Your  father  will  not  hear  of  it. 
He  dislikes  them  especially." 

"And  I  dislike  the  Melmottes.  I 
dislike  the  Primeros,  of  course  ;  but 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  Melmottes. 
That  would  be  dreadful." 

"You  must  judge  for  yourself, 
Georgiana." 

"  It  is  that,  or  staying  here  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  my  dear." 

"  If  papa  chooses,  I .  don't  know 
why  I  am  to  mind.  It  will  be  awfully 
disagreeable,  absolutely  disgusting!" 

"  She  seemed  to  be  very  quiet." 

"  Pooh,  mamma  !  Quiet !  She  was 
quiet  here,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
us.  She  isn't  yet  used  to  be. with  peo- 
ple like  us.  She'll  get  over  that  if 
I'm  in  the  house  with  her.  And  then 
she  is,  oh,  so  frightfully  vulgar  !  She 
must  have  been  the  very  sweeping  of 
the  gutters.  Did  you  not  see  it,  mam- 
ma? She  could  not  even  .open  her 
mouth,  she  was  so  ashamed  of  herself. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  turned  out 
to  be  something  quite  horrid.  They 
make  me  shudder.  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  so  dreadful  to  look  at  as  he 
is?" 

"Everybody  goes  to  them,"  said 
Lady  Pomona.  "The  Duchess  of 
Steven  age  has  been  there  over  and 
over  again;  and  so  has  Lady  Auld 
Reekie.  Everybody  goes  to  their 
house." 

"  But  everybody  doesn't  go  and  live 
with  them.  0  mamma!  —  to  have 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast  every  day  for 
ten  weeks  with  that  man  and  that 
woman ! " 

"Perhaps  they'll  let  you  have  your 
breakfast  up  stairs." 

"  But  to  have  to  go  out  with  them, 
walking  into  the  room  after  her ! 
•Only  think  of  it ! " 
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"  But  you  are  so  anxious  to  be  in 
London,  my  dear." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  anxious.  What 
other  chance  have  I,  mamma  ?  And, 
oh,  dear,  I  am  so  tired  of  it !  Pleasure, 
indeed !  Papa  talks  of  pleasure.  If 
papa  had  to  work  half  as  hard  as  I 
do,  I  wonder  what  he'd  think  of  it. 
I  suppose  I  must  do  it.  I  know  it 
will  make  me  so  ill  that  I  shall  almost 
die  under  it.  Horrid,  horrid  people  ! 
And  papa  to  propose  it,  who  has  al- 
ways been  so  proud  of  every  thing, 
who  used  to  think  so  much  of  being 
with  the  right  set." 

"  Things  are  changed,  Georgiana," 
said  the  anxious  mother. 

"  Indeed  they  are,  when  papa  wants 
me  to  go  and  stay  with  people  like 
that.  Why,  mamma,  the  apothecary 
in  Bungay  is  a  fine  gentleman  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Melmotte,  and  his 
wife  is  a  fine  lady  compared  with 
Madame  Melmotte.  But  I'll  go.  If 
papa  chooses  me  to  be  seen  with  such 
people,  it  is  not  my  fault.  There  will 
be  no  disgracing  one's  self  after  that. 
I  don't  believe  in  the  least  that  any 
decent  man  would  propose  to  a  girl  in 
such  a  house ;  and  you  and  papa  must 
not  be  surprised  if  I  take  some  horrid 
creature  from  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Papa  has  altered  his  ideas;  and 
so  I  suppose  I  had  better  alter 
mine." 

Georgiana  did  not  speak  to  her 
father  that  night ;  but  Lady  Pomona 
informed  Mr.  Longestaffe  that  Mr. 
Melmotte's  invitation  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted. She  herself  would  write  a 
line  to  Madame  Melmotte,  and  Georgi- 
ana would  go  up  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing. « I  hope  she'll  like  it,"  said  Mr. 
Longestaffe.  The  poor  man  had  no 
intention  of  irony.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  severe  after  that  fashion. 
But  to  poor  Lady  Pomona  the  words 
sounded  very  cruel.  How  could  any 


one  like  to  live  in  a  house  with  Mr. 
and  Madame  Melmotte  I 

On  the  Friday  morning  there  was 
a  little  conversation  between  the  two 
sisters,  just  before  Georgiana's  depart- 
ure to  the  railway  station,  which  was 
almost  touching.  She  had  endeav- 
ored to  hold  up  her  head  as  usual, 
but  had  failed.  The  thing  that  she 
was  going  to  do  cowed  her,  even  in 
the  presence  of  her  sister.  "  Sophy, 
I  do  so  envy  you  staying  here  !  " 

"But  it  was  you  who  were  so  deter- 
mined to  be  in  London." 

"  Yes,  I  was  determined,  and  am 
determined.  I've  got  to  get  myself 
settled  somehow,  and  that  can't  be 
done  down  here.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  disgrace  yourself." 

"  There's  no  disgrace  in  it,  Georgey." 
"  Yes,  there  is.  I  believe  the  man 
to  be  a  swindler  and  a  thief;  and  I 
believe  her  to  be  any  thing  low  that 
you  can  think  of.  As  to  their  preten- 
sions to  be  gentlefolk,  it  is  monstrous  : 
the  footmen  and  housemaids  would  be 
much  better." 

"  Then  don't  go,  Georgey." 
"  I  must  go :   it's  the  only  chance 
that   is    left.      If   I  were  to  remain 
down  here,  everybody  would  say  that 
I  was  on  the  shelf.     You  are  going  to 
marry  Whitstable  ;  and  you'll  do  very 
well.     It  isn't  a  big  place;  but  there's 
no  'debt  on  it;  and  Whitstable  him- 
self isn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow." 
"  Is  he,'  now  ?  " 

"Of  course,  he  hasn't  much  to  say 
for  himself,  for  he's  always  at  home; 
but  he  is  a  gentleman." 
"That  he  certainly  is." 
"  As  for  me,  I  shall  give  over  caring 
about  gentlemen  now.  The  first  man 
that  comes  to  me  with  four  or  five 
thousand  a  year,  I'll  take  him,  though 
he'd  come  out  of  Newgate  or  Bedlam. 
And  I  shall  always  say  it  has  been 
papa's  doing." 
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And  so  Georgiana  Longestaffe  went 
up  to  London,  and  staid  with  the 
Melmottes. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
LORD  NIDDERDALE'S  MORALITY. 

IT  was  very  generally  said  in  the 
city,  about  this  time,  that  the  Great 
South  Central  Pacific  and  Mexican 
Railway  was  the  very  best  thing  out. 
It  was  known  that  Mr.  Melraotte  had 
gone  into  it  with  heart  and  hand. 
There  were  many  who  declared,  with 
gross  injustice  to  the  Great  Fisker, 
that  the  railway  was  Melmotte's  own 
child  ;  that  he  had  invented  it,  adver- 
tised it,  agitated  it,  and  floated  it : 
but  it  was  not  the  less  popular  on  that 
account.  A  railway  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Mexico  no  doubt  had  much  of 
the  flavor  of  a  castle  in  Spain.  Our 
Far- Western  American  brethren  are 
supposed  to  be  imaginative.  Mexico 
has  not  a  reputation  among  'us  for 
commercial  security,  or  that  stability 
which  produces  its  four,  five,  or  six 
per  cent  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work :  but  there  was  the  Panama  Kail- 
way,  a  small  affair,  which  had  paid 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  and  there  was 
the  great  line  across  the  continent  to 
San  Francisco,  in  which  enormous 
fortunes  had  been  made.  It  came  to 
be  believed  that  men  with  their  eyes 
open  might  do  as  well  with  the  Great 
South  Central  as  had  ever  been  done 
before  with  other  speculations;  and 
this  belief  was,  no  doubt,  founded  on 
Mr.  Melmotte's  partiality  for  the  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Fisker  had  u  struck  ile  " 
when  he  induced  his  partner,  Mon- 
tague, to  give  him  a  note  to  the  great 
man. 

Paul  Montague  himself,  who  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  a  man  having  his 
eyes  open  in  the  City  sense  of  the  word, 


could  not  learn  how  the  thing  was 
progressing.  At  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Board,  which  never  sat  for 
above  half  an  hour,  two  or  three 
papers  were  read  by  Miles  Grendall. 
Melmotte  himself  would  speak  a  few 
slow  words,  intended  to  be  cheery, 
and  always  indicative  of  triumph ; 
and  then  everybody  would  agree  to 
every  thing,  somebody  would  sign 
something,  and  the  Board  for  that 
day  would  be  over.  To  Paul  Montague 
this  was  very  unsatisfactory.  More 
than  once  or  twice  he  endeavored  to 
stay  the  proceedings,  not  as  disap- 
proving, but  (i  simply  as  desirous  of 
being  made  to  understand  ;  "  but  the 
silent  scorn  of  his  chairman  put  him 
out  of  countenance ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  colleagues  was  a  barrier 
which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
overcome.  Lord  Alfred  Grendall 
would  declare  that  he  "  did  not  think 
all  that  was  at  all  necessary ; "  Lord 
Nidderdale,  with  whom  Montague  had 
now  become  intimate  at  the  Bear- 
garden, would  nudge  him  in  the  ribs, 
and  bid  him  hold  his  tongue;  Mr. 
Coheulupe  would  make  a  little  speech 
in  fluent  but  broken  English,  assuring 
the  committee  that  every  thing  was 
being  done  after  the  approved  city 
fashion  ;  Sir  Felix,  after  the  first  two 
meetings,  was  never  there.  And  thus 
Paul  Montague,  with  a  sorely  bur- 
dened conscience,  was  carried  along 
as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Great 
South  Central  Pacific  and  Mexican 
Bail  way  Company. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  burden 
was  made  lighter  to  him,  or  heavier, 
by  the  fact  that  the  immediate  pecu- 
niary result  was  certainly  very  com- 
fortable. The  company  had  not  yet 
been  in  existence  quite  six  weeks, 
or,  at  any  rate,  Melmotte  had  not  been 
connected  with  it  above  that  time ; 
and  it  had  already  been  suggested  to 
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him  twice  that  he  should  sell  fifty 
shares  at  £112  10s.  He  did  not  even 
yet  know  how  many  shares  he  pos- 
sessed ;  but  on  both  occasions  he  con- 
sented to  the  proposal,  and  on  the 
following  day  received  a  check  for 
£625;  that  sum  representing  the 
profit  over  and  above  the  original 
nominal  price  of  £100  a  share.  The 
suggestion  was  made  to  him  by  Miles 
Grendall ;  and,  when  he  asked  some 
questions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  shares  had  been  allocated,  he  was 
told  that  all  that  would  be  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  capital  invested, 
and  must  depend  on  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  Californian  property.  "But 
from  what  we  see,  old  fellow,"  said 
Miles,  "I  don't  think  you  have  any 
thing  to  fear.  You  seem  to  be  about 
the  best  in  of  them  all.  Melmotte 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  sell  out  gradu- 
ally, if  he  didn't  look  upon  the  thing 
as  a  certain  income,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned." 

Paul  Montague  understood  nothing 
of  all  this,  and  felt  that  he  was  stand- 
ing on  ground  which  might  be  blown 
from  under  his  feet  at  any  moment. 
The  uncertainty,  and  what  he  feared 
might  be  the  dishonesty,  of  the  whole 
thing,  made  him  often  very  miserable. 
In  those  wretched  moments  his  con- 
science was  asserting  itself.  But, 
again,  there  were  times  in  which  he, 
also,  was  almost  triumphant,  and  in 
which  he  felt  the  delight  of  his 
wealth.  Though  he  was  snubbed  at 
the  Board  when  he  wanted  explana- 
tions, he  received  very  great  attention 
outside  the  board-room  from  those 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  Mel- 
motte had  asked  him  to  dine  two  or 
three  times ;  Mr.  Cohenlupe  had 
begged  him  to  go  down  to  his  little 
place  at  Rickmansworth,  —  an  en- 
treaty with  which  Montague  had  not 
as  yet  complied ;  Lord  Alfred  was 


always  gracious  to  him  ;  and  Nidder- 
dale  and  Carbury  were  evidently  anx- 
ious to  make  him  one  of  their  set  at 
the  club.  Many  other  houses  became 
open  to  him  from  the  same  source. 
Though  Melmotte  was  supposed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  railway,  it  w'as 
known  that  Fisker,  Montague,  and 
Montague  were  largely  concerned  in 
it ;  and  it  was  known  also  that  Paul 
Montague  was  one  of  the  Montagues 
named  in  that  firm.  People,  both  in 
the  City  and  the  West  End,  seemed 
to  think  that  he  knew  all  about  it, 
and  treated  him  as  though  some  of 
the  manna  falling  from  that  heaven 
were  at  his  disposition.  There  were 
results  from  this  which  were  not  un- 
pleasing  to  the  young  man.  He  only 
partially  resisted  the  temptation;  and 
though  determined,  at  times,  to  probe 
the  affair  to  the  bottom,  was  so  deter- 
mined only  at  times.  The  money  was 
very  pleasant  to  him.  The  period 
would  now  soon  arrive  before  which 
he  understood  himself  to  be  pledged 
not  to  make  a  distinct  offer  to  Henri- 
etta Carbury  ;  and,  when  that  period 
should  have  been  passed,  it  would  be 
delightful  to  him  to  know  that  he  was 
possessed  of  property  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  give  a  wife  a  comfortable 
home.  In  all  his  aspirations,  and  in 
all  his  fears,  he  was  true  to  Hetta 
Carbury,  and  made  her  the  centre  of 
his  hopes.  Nevertheless,  had  Hetta 
known  every  thing,  it  may  be  feared 
that  she  would  have  at  any  rate  en- 
deavored to  dismiss  him  from  her 
heart. 

There  was  considerable  uneasiness 
in  the  bosoms  of  others  of  the  direct- 
ors, and  a  disposition  to  complain 
against  the  Grand  Director,  arising 
from  a  grievance  altogether  different 
from  that  which  afflicted  Montague. 
Neither  had  Sir  Felix  Carbury  nor 
Lord  Nidderdale  been  invited  to  sell 
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shares,  and,  consequently,  neither  of 
them  had  received  any  remuneration 
for  the  use  of  their  names.  They 
knew  well  that  Montague  had  sold 
shares.  He  was  quite  open  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  told  Felix,  whom  he 
hoped  some  day  to  regard  as  his 
brother-in-law,  exactly  what  shares 
he  had  sold,  and  for  how  much  ;  and 
the  two  men  had  endeavored  to  make 
the  matter  intelligible  between  them- 
selves. The  original  price  of  the 
shares  being  £100  each,  and  £12  10s. 
a  share  having  been  paid  to  Montague 
as  the  premium,  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  the  original  capital  was  re-invest- 
ed in  other  shares.  But  each  owned 
to  the  other  that  the  matter  was  very 
complicated  to  him ;  and  Montague 
could  only  write  to  Hamilton  K.  Fisk- 
er  at  San  Francisco,  asking  for  ex- 
planation. As  yet  he  had  received 
no  answer.  But  it  was  not  the  wealth 
flowing  into  Montague's  hands  which 
imbittered  Nidderdale  and  Carbury : 
they  understood  that  he  had  really 
brought  money  into  the  concern,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  take  money 
out  of  it.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  them 
to  grudge  Melmotte  his  more  noble 
pickings ;  for  they  knew  how  great  a 
man  was  Melmotte.  Of  Cohenlupe's 
doings  they  heard  nothing;  but  he 
was  a  regular  City  man,  and  had  prob- 
ably supplied  funds.  Cohenlupe  was 
too  deep  for  their  inquiry.  But  they 
knew  that  Lord  Alfred  had  sold 
shares,  and  had  received  the  profit ; 
and  they  knew,  also,  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  was  that  Lord  Alfred  should 
have  produced  capital.  If  Lord  Al- 
fred Grendall  was  entitled  to  plunder, 
why  were  not  they  ?  And,  if  their  day 
for  plunder  had  not  yet  come,  why 
had  Lord  Alfred's  ?  And,  if  there  was 
so  much  cause  to  fear  Lord  Alfred 
that  it  was  necessary  to  throw  him  a 
bone,  why  should  not  they  also  make 
35 


themselves  feared?  Lord  Alfred 
passed  all  his  time  with  Melmotte, — 
had,  as  these  young  men  said,  become 
Melmotte's  head  valet,  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  paid ;  but  that  reason 
did  not  satisfy  the  young  men. 

"  You  haven't  sold  any  shares,  have 
you  ?  "  This  question  Sir  Felix  asked 
Lord  Nidderdale  at  the  club.  Nid- 
derdale  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Board  ;  and  Felix  was  not  a  lit- 
tle afraid  that  he  might  be  jockeyed 
also  by  him. 

"Not  a  share." 

"  Nor  got  any  profits  ?  " 

"  Not  a  shilling  of  any  kind.  As 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  my  only 
transaction  has  been  my  part  of  the 
expense  of  Fisker's  dinner." 

"  What  do  you  get,  then,  by  going 
into  the  city  ?  "  asked  Sir  Felix. 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  know  what  I  get. 
I  suppose  something  will  turn  up 
some  day." 

"In  the  mean  time,  you  know,  there 
are  our  names ;  and  Grendall  is  mak- 
ing a  fortune  out  of  it." 

"Poor  old  duffer!"  said  his  lord- 
ship. "  If  he's  doing  so  well,  I  think 
Miles  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  up 
something  of  what  he  owes.  I  think 
we  ought  to  tell  him  that  we  shall 
expect  him  to  have  the  money  ready 
when  that  bill  of  Vossner's  comes 
round." 

"  Yes,  by  George !  let's  tell  him 
that.  Will  you  do  it?" 

"  Not  that  it  will  be  the  least  good : 
it  would  be  quite  unnatural  to  him  to 
pay  any  thing."  ^ 

"  Fellows  used  to  pay  their  gam- 
bling debts,"  said  Sir  Felix,  who  was 
still  in  funds,  and  who  still  held  a 
considerable  assortment  of  I.  0.  UVs. 

"  They  don't  now,  unless  they  like 
it.  How  did  a  fellow  manage  before, 
if  he  hadn't  got  it  ?  " 

"  He  went  smash,"  said  Sir  Felix, 
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"  and  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard 
of  any  more.  It  was  just  the  same 
as  if  he'd  been  found  cheating.  I 
believe  a  fellow  might  cheat  now,  and 
nobody'd  say  any  thing." 

"I  shouldn't,"  said  Lord  Nidder- 
dale.  "What's  the  use  of  being 
beastly  ill-natured  ?  I'm  not  very 
good  at  saying  my  prayers  ;  but  I  do 
think  there's  something  in  that  bit 
about  forgiving  people.  Of  course, 
cheating  isn't  very  nice,  and  it  isn't 
very  nice  for  a  fellow  to  play  when  he 
knows  he  can't  pay  ;  but  I  don't  know 
that  it's  worse  than  getting  drunk 
like  Dolly  Longestaife,  or  quarrelling 
with  everybody  as  Grasslough  does, 
or  trying  to  marry  some  poor  devil  of 
a  girl,  merely  because  she's  got  money. 
I  believe  in  living  in  glass  houses ; 
but  I  don't  believe  in  throwing  stones. 
Do  you  ever  read  the,  Bible,  Carbury  ?  " 

"  Bead  the  Bible  !  Well  —  yes  — 
no  ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  I  used  to." 

"I  often  think  I  shouldn't  have 
been  the  first  to  pick  up  a  stone  and 
pitch  it  at  that  woman.  Live,  and 
let  live  :  that's  my  motto." 

"  But  you  agree  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  about  these  shares?" 
said  Sir  Felix,  thinking  that  this  doc- 
trine of  forgiveness  might  be  carried 
too  far. 

"  Oh,  certainly!  I'll  let  old  Gren- 
dall  live  with  all  my  heart ;  but  then 
he  ought  to  let  me  live  too.  Only, 
who's  to  bell  the  cat?" 

"What  cat?" 

•"  It's  no  good  our  going  to  old 
Orendall,"  said  Lord  Nidderdale,  who 
.had  some  understanding  in  the  mat- 
ter, "nor  yet  to  young  Grendall. 
'The  one  would  only  grunt,  and  say 
.nothing  ;  and  the  other  would  tell 
•every  die  that  came  into  his  head. 
'The  cat,  in  this  matter,  I  take  to  be 
•our  great  master,  Augustus  Mel- 
,-motte." 


This  little  meeting  occurred  on  the 
day  after  Felix  Carbury's  return  from 
Suffolk,  and  at  a  time  at  which,  as  we 
know,  it  was  the  great  duty  of  his  life 
to  get  the  consent  of  old  Melmotte 
to  his  marriage  with  Marie  Melmotte. 
In  doing  that  he  would  have  to  put 
one  bell  on  the  cat ;  and  he  thought, 
that,  for  the  present,  that  was  suffi- 
cient. In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was 
afraid  of  Melmotte.  But  then,  as  he 
knew  very  well,  Nidderdale  was  in- 
tent on  the  same  object.  Nidderdale, 
he  thought,  was  a  very  queer  fellow. 
That  talking  about  the  Bible,  and 
the  forgiving  of  trespasses,  was  very 
queer,  and  that  allusion  to  the  mar- 
rying of  heiresses  very  queer  indeed. 
He  knew  that  Nidderdale  wanted  to 
marry  the  heiress ;  and  Nidderdale 
must  also  know  that  he  wanted  to 
marry  her.  And  yet  Nidderdale  was 
indelicate  enough  to  talk  about  it. 
And  now  the  man  asked  who  should 
bell  the  cat!  "You  go  there  oftener 
than  I  do,  and  perhaps  you  could  do 
it  best,"  said  Sir  Felix. 

"Go  where?" 

"To  the  Board." 

"  But  you're  always  at  his  house. 
He'd  be  civil  to  me,  perhaps,  because 
I'm  a  lord;  but  then,  for  the  same 
reason,  he'd  think  I  was  the  bigger 
fool  of  the  two." 

"I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  said  Sir 
Felix. 

"  I  ain't  afraid  of  him,  if  you  mean 
that,"  continued  Lord  Nidderdale. 
"He's  a  wretched  old  reprobate  ;  and 
I  don't  doubt  but  he'd  skin  you  and 
me  if  he  could  make  money  of  our  car- 
casses. But,  as  he  can't  skin  me,  I'll 
have  a  shy  at  him.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  he  rather  likes  me,  because 
I've  always  been  on  the  square  with 
him.  If  it  depended  on  him,  you 
know,  I  should  have  the  girl  to-mor- 
row." 
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«  Would  you  ?  "  Sir  Felix  did  not 
at  all  mean  to  doubt  his  friend's  as- 
sertion, but  felt  it  hard  to  answer  so 
very  strange  a  statement. 

"  But  then  she  don't  want  me,  and 
I  ain't  quite  sure  that  I  want  her. 
Where  the  devil  would  a  fellow  find 
himself  if  the  money  wasn't  all  there !" 
Lord  Nidderdale  then  sauntered  away, 
leaving  the  baronet  in  a  deep  study 
of  thought  as  to  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  that  which  his  lordship 
had  suggested.  Where  the  mischief 
would  he,  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  be,  if  he 
were  to  marry  the  girl,  and  then  to 
find  that  the  money  was  not  all 
there  ? 

On  the  following  Friday,  which 
was  the  Board  day,  Nidderdale  went 
to  the  great  man's  offices  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  and  so  contrived  that  he  walked 
with  the  great  man  to  the  Board 
meeting.  Melmotte  was  always  very 
gracious  in  his  manner  to  Lord  Nid- 
derdale,  but  had  never,  up  to  this 
moment,  had  any  speech  with  his  pro- 
posed son-in-law  about  business.  "  I 
wanted  just  to  ask  you  something," 
said  the  lord,  hanging  on  the  chair- 
man's arm. 

"  Any  thing  you  please,  my  lord." 
"Don't   you   think   that    Carbury 
and  I  ought  to  have  some  shares  to 
sell?" 

"No,  I  don't,  if  you  ask  me." 
"Oh  —  I   didn't  know.     But  why 
shouldn't  we  as  well  as  the  others  ?  " 
"  Have  you  and  Sir  Felix  put  any 
money  into  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  come  to  that,  I  don't 
suppose  we  have.  How  much  has 
Lord  Alfred  put  into  it  ?  " 

"I  have  taken  shares  for  Lord 
Alfred,"  said  Melmotte,  putting  very 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  personal  pro- 
noun. "If  it  suits  me  to  advance 
money  to  Lord  Alfred  Grendall,  I 
suppose  I  may  do  so  without  asking 


your  lordship's  consent,  or  that  of  Sir 
Felix  Carbury." 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  don't  want  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  what  you  do  with 
your  money." 

"I'm  sure  you  don't,  and  therefore 
we  won't  say  any  thing  more  about  it. 
You  wait  a  while,  Lord  Nidderdale, 
and  you'll  find  it  will  come  all  right. 
If  you've  got  a  few  thousand  pounds 
loose,  and  will  put  them  into  the  con- 
cern, why,  of  course  you  can  sell, 
and,  if  the  shares  are  up,  can  sell  at  a 
profit.  It's  presumed,  just  at  present, 
that,  at  some  early  day,  you'll  qualify 
for  your  directorship  by  doing  so,  and, 
till  that  is  done,  the  shares  are  allocat- 
ed to  you,  but  cannot  be  transferred 
to  you." 

"That's  it,  is  it?"  said  Lord  Nid- 
derdale,  pretending  to  understand  all 
about  it. 

"  If  things  go  on  as  we  hope  they 
will  between  you  and  Marie,  you  can, 
have  pretty  nearly  any  number  of 
shares  that  you  please ;  that  is,  if 
your  father  consents  to  a  proper  settle- 
ment." 

('I  hope  it'll  all  go  smooth,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Nidderdale.  "Thank 
you !  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  I'll  explain  it  all  to  Carbury." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
"YES,  I'M  A  BARONET." 

How  eager  Lady  Carbury  was  that 
her  son  should  at  once  go  in  form  to 
Marie's  father,  and  make  his  proposi- 
tion, may  be  easily  understood.  "  My 
dear  Felix,"  she  said,  standing  over 
his  bedside  a  little  before  noon,  "  pray 
don't  put  it  off :  you  don't  know  how 
many  slips  there  may  be  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip." 

"  It's  every  thing  to  get  him  in  a 
good-humor,"  pleaded  Sir  Felix. 
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"  But  the  young  lady  will  feel  that 
she  is  ill  used." 

"There's  no  fear  of  that:  she's  all 
right.  What  am  I  to  say  to  him 
about  money  ?  That's  the  question." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  dictating 
any  thing,  Felix." 

"  Nidderdale,  when  he  was  on  be- 
fore, stipulated  for  a  certain  sum 
down  ;  or  his  father  did  for  him.  So 
much  cash  was  to  be  paid  over  before 
the  ceremony ;  and  it  only  went  off 
because  Nidderdale  wanted  the  money 
to  do  what  he  liked  with." 

"You  wouldn't  mind  having  it' 
settled?" 

"  No.  Fd  consent  to  that  on  con- 
dition that  the  money  was  paid  down, 
and  the  income  insured  to  me ;  say 
seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
I  wouldn't  do  it  for  less,  mother:  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  while." 

"  But  you  have  nothing  left  of  your 
own." 

"  I've  got  a  throat  that  I  can  cut, 
and  brains  that  I  can  blow  out,"  said 
the  son,  using  an  argument  which  he 
conceived  might  be  efficacious  with 
his  mother;  though,  had  she  known 
him,  she  might  have  been  sure  that 
no  man  lived  less  likely  to  cut  his 
own  throat,  or  blow  out  his  own 
brains. 

"0  Felix!  how  brutal  it  is  to 
speak  to  me  in  that  way  ! " 

"  It  may  be  brutal ;  but  you  know, 
mother,  business  is  business.  You 
want  me  to  marry  this  girl  because  of 
her  money." 

"  You  want  to  marry  her  yourself." 

"  I'm  quite  a  philosopher  about  it. 
I  want  her  money ;  and,  when  one 
wants  money,  one  should  make  up 
one's  mind  how  much  or  how  little 
ene  means  to  take,  and  whether  one 
is  sure  to  get  it." 

"I  don't  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt." 


"If  I  were  to  marry  her,  and  if 
the  money  wasn't  there,  it  would  be 
very  like  cutting  my  throat  then, 
mother.  If  a  man  plays  and  loses, 
he  can  play  again,  and  perhaps  win  ; 
but  when  a  fellows  goes  in  for  an. 
heiress,  and  gets  the  wife  without  the 
money,  he  feels  a  little  hampered,  you 
know." 

"  Of  course,  he'd  pay  the  money 
first." 

"It's  very  well  to  say  that.  Of 
course  he  ought ;  but  it  would  be 
rather  awkward  to  refuse  to  go  into 
church  after  every  thing  had  been 
arranged,  because  the  money  hadn't 
been  paid  over.  He's  so  clever,  that 
he'd  contrive  that  a  man  shouldn't 
know  whether  the  money  had  been 
paid  or  not.  You  can't  carry  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year  about  in  your 
pocket,  you  know.  If  you'll  go, 
mother,  perhaps  I  might  think  of  get- 
ting up." 

Lady  Carbury  saw  the  danger,  and 
turned  over  the  affair  on  every  side  in 
her  own  mind.  But  she  could  also 
see  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
the  expenditure  without  limit,  the 
congregating  duchesses,  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  people,  and  the 
mercantile  celebrity  of  the  man ; 
and  she  could  weigh  against  that 
the  absolute  pennilessness  of  her 
baronet-son.  As  he  was,  his  condi- 
tion was  hopeless.  Such  a  one  must 
surely  run  some  risk.  The  embar- 
rassments of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Nid- 
derdale  were  only  temporary.  There 
were  the  family  estates,  and  the  mar- 
quisate,  and  a  golden  future  for  him  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  coming  to 
Felix  in  the  future.  All  the  goods 
he  would  ever  have  of  his  own,  he 
had  now,  —  position,  a  title,  and  a 
handsome  face.  Surely  he  could  af- 
ford to  risk  something.  Even  the 
ruins  and  wreck  of  such  wealth  as 
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that  displayed  in  Grosvenor  Square 
would  be  better  than  the  baronet's 
present  condition.  And  then,  though 
it  was  possible  that  old  Melmotte 
should  be  ruined  some  day,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  present 
means ;  and  would  it  not  be  probable 
that  he  would  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone  by  securing  his  daughter's 
position  ?  She  visited  her  son  again 
on  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sun- 
day, and  again  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  the  marriage.  "I  think  you 
should  be  content  to  run  a  little 
risk,"  she  said. 

Sir  Felix  had  been  unlucky  at  cards 
on  Saturday  night,  and  had  taken, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  much  wine.  He 
was  at  any  rate  sulky,  and  in  a  hu- 
mor to  resent  interference.  "  I  wish 
you'd  leave  me  alone,"  he  said,  "to 
manage  my  own  business." 

"  Is  it  not  my  business  too  ?  " 

"No:  you  haven't  got  to  marry 
her,  and  to  put  up  with  these  people. 
I  shall  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do 
myself,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  to 
meddle  with  me." 

"  You  ungrateful  boy  ! " 

"  I  understand  all  about  that.  Of 
course,  I'm  ungrateful  when  I  don't 
do  every  thing  just  as  you  wish  it. 
You  don't  do  any  good.  You  only 
set  me  against  it  all." 

"How  do  you  expect  to  live,  then? 
Are  you  always  to  be  a  burden  on  me 
and  your  sister?  I  wonder  that 
you've  no  shame,  your  cousin  Roger 
is  right.  I  will  quit  London  altogeth- 
er, and  leave  you  to  your  own  wretch- 
edness." 

"That's  what  Roger  says,  is  it? 
I  always  thought  Roger  was  a  fellow 
of  that  sort." 

"He  is  the  best  friend  I  have." 
What  would  Roger  have  thought  had 
he  heard  this  assertion  from  Lady 
£arbury  ? 


"  He's  an  ill-tempered,  close-fisted, 
interfering  cad;  and,  if  he  meddles 
with  my  affairs  again,  I  shall  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  him.  Upon  my 
word,  mother,  these  little  disputes  up 
in  my  bedroom  ain't  very  pleasant. 
Of  course,  it's  your  house  ;  but,  if  you 
do  allow  me  a  room,  I  think  you 
might  let  me  have  it  to  myself."  It 
was  impossible  for  Lady  Carbury,  in 
her  present  mood,  and  in  his  present 
mood,  to  explain  to  him,  that  in  no 
other  way,  and  at  no  other  time,  could 
^she  ever  find  him.  If  she  waited  till 
he  came  down  to  breakfast,  he  escaped 
from  her  in  five  minutes ;  and  then  he 
returned  no  more  till  some  unholy 
hour  in  the  morning.  She  was  as 
good  a  pelican  as  ever  allowed  the 
blood  to  be  torn  from  her  own  breast 
to  satisfy  the  greed  of  her  young ;  but 
she  felt  that  she  should  have  some- 
thing back  for  her  blood,  some  re- 
turn for  her  sacrifices.  This  chick 
would  take  all  as  long  as  there  was  a 
drop  left,  and  then  resent  the  fon- 
dling of  the  mother-bird  as  interfer- 
ence. Again  and  again  there  came 
upon  her  moments  in  which  she 
thought  that  Roger  Carbury  was 
right.  And  yet  she  knew,  that,  when 
the  time  came,  she  would  not  be  able 
to  be  severe.  She  almost  hated  her- 
self for  the  weakness  of  her  own 
love;  but  she  acknowledged  it.  If 
he  should  fall  utterly,  she  must  fall 
with  him.  In  spite  of  his  cruelty, 
his  callous  hardness,  his  insolence  to 
herself,  his  wickedness  and  ruinous 
indifference  to  the  future,  she  must 
cling  to  him  to  the  last.  All  that 
she  had  done,  and  all  that  she  had 
borne,  all  that  she  was  doing  and 
bearing — was  it  not  for  his  sake? 

Sir  Felix  had  been  in  Grosvenor 
Square  since  his  return  from  Carbury, 
and  had  seen  Madame  Melmotte  and 
Marie ;  but  he  had  seen  them  together; 
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and  not  a  word  had  been  said  about 
the  engagement.  He  could  not  make 
much  use  of  the  elder  woman.  She 
was  as  gracious  as  was  usual  with  her; 
but  then  she  was  never  very  gracious. 
She  had  told  him  that  Miss  Louge- 
staffe  was  coming  to  her,  which  was  a 
great  bore,  as  the  young  lady  was 
"fatigante."  Upon  this,  Marie  had 
declared  that  she  intended  to  like  the 
young  lady  very  much.  "  Pooh  !  " 
said  Madame  Melmotte  :  "  you  never 
like  no  person  at  all."  At  this  Marie 
had  looked  over  to  her  lover,  and 
smiled.  "  Ah,  yes  !  that  is  all  very 
well  while  it  lasts ;  but  you  care  for 
no  friend."  From  which  Felix  had 
judged  that  Madame  Melmotte  at  any 
rate  knew  of  his  offer,  and  did  not 
absolutely  disapprove  of  it.  On  the 
Saturday,  he  had  received  a  note  at 
his  club  from  Marie :  "  Come  on 
Sunday,  at  half-past  two.  You  will 
find  papa  after  lunch."  This  was 
in  his  possession  when  his  mother 
visited  him  in  his  bedroom :  and  he 
had  determined  to  obey  the  behest. 
But  he  would  not  tell  her  of  his  in- 
tention, because  he  had  drunk  too 
much  wine,  and  was  sulky. 

At  about  three  on  Sunday,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  asked  for  the  ladies.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  his  knocking,  even 
after  he  had  knocked,  and  when  the 
big  porter  was  opening  the  door,  he 
intended  to  ask  for  Mr.  Melmotte; 
but  at  the  last  his  courage  failed  him, 
and  he  was  shown  up  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. There  he  found  Madame 
Melmotte,  Marie,  Georgiana  Longe- 
staffe,  and  —  Lord  Nidderdale.  Marie 
looked  anxiously  into  his  face,  think- 
ing that  he  had  already  been  with  her 
father.  He  slid  into  a  chair  close  to 
Madame  Melmotte,  and  endeavored 
to  seem  at  his  ease.  Lord  Nidderdale 
continued  his  flirtation  with  Miss 


Longestaffe,  —  a  flirtation  which  she 
carried  on  in  a  half-whisper,  wholly 
indifferent  to  her  hostess,  or  the  young 
lady  of  the  house.  "  We  know  what 
brings  you  here,"  she  said. 

"I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you." 

"I'm  sure,  Lord  Nidderdale,  you 
didn't  expect  to  find  me  here." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  I  knew  all  about 
it,  and  came  on  purpose.  It's  a  great 
institution,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  an  institution  you  mean  to 
belong  to  permanently." 

"  No,  indeed !  I  did  have  thoughts 
about  it,  as  fellows  do  when  they  talk 
of  going  into  the  army  or  to  the'  bar; 
but  I  couldn't  pass.  That  fellow 
there  is  the  happy  man.  I  shall  go 
on  coming  here,  because  you're  here. 
I  don't  think  you'll  like  it  a  bit,  you 
know." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  shall,  Lord 
Nidderdale." 

After  a  while,  Marie  contrived  to  be 
alone  with  her  lover,  near  one  of  the 
windows,  for  a  few  seconds.  "  Papa 
is  down  stairs,  in  the  book-room,"  she 
said.  "Lord  Alfred  was  told,  when 
he  came,  that  he  was  out."  It  was 
evident  to  Sir  Felix  that  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  him.  "  You  go 
down,"  she  continued,  "  and  ask  the 
man  to  show  you  into  the  book- 
room." 

"  Shall  I  come  up  again  ?  " 

"No;  but  leave  a  note  for  me  here, 
under  cover,  to  Madame  Didon." 
Now,  Sir  Felix  was  sufficiently  at 
home  in  the  house  to  know  that 
Madame  Didon  was  Madame  Mel- 
motte's  own  woman,  commonly  called 
Didon  by  the  ladies  of  the  family. 
"  Or  send  it  by  post,  under  cover  to 
her:  that*  will  be  better.  Go  at 
once,  now."  It  certainly  did  seem  to 
Sir  Felix  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
girl  was  altered.  But  he  went,  just 
shaking  hands  with  Madame  Mel-3 
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motte,   and   bowing   to  Miss  Longe- 
staffe. 

In  a  few  moments  he  found  himself 
with  Mr.  Melmotte,  in  the  chamber 
which  had  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  the  book-room.  The  great 
financier  was  accustomed  to  spend  his 
Sunday  afternoons  here,  generally 
with  the  company  of  Lord  Alfred 
Grendall.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
he  was  meditating  on  millions,  and 
arranging  the  prices  of  money  and 
funds  for  the  New  York,  Paris, 
and  London  Exchanges.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  was  waked  from  slumber, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been  enjoy- 
ing with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "How 
do  you  do,  Sir  Felix  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  want  the  ladies." 

"  I've  just  been  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  I  thought  Fd  look  in  on 
you  as  I  came  down."  It  immediately 
occurred  to  Melmotte  that  the  baronet 
had  come  about  his  share  of  the  plun- 
der out  of  the  railway;  and  he  at  once 
resolved  to  be  stern  in  his  manner, 
and  perhaps  rude  also.  He  believed 
that  he  should  thrive  best  by  resent- 
ing any  interference  with  him  in  his 
capacity  as  financier.  He  thought 
that  he  had  risen  high  enough  to 
venture  on  such  conduct ;  and  experi- 
ence had  told  him,  that  men  who  were 
themselves  only  half-plucked  might 
easily  be  cowed  by  a  savage  assump- 
tion of  superiority.  And  he,  too, 
had  generally  the  advantage  of  under- 
standing the  game ;  while  those  with 
whom  he  was  concerned  did  not,  at 
any  rate,  more  than  half  understand 
it.  He  could  thus  trade  either  on 
the  timidity  or  on  the  ignorance  of 
his  colleagues.  When  neither  of 
these  sufficed  to  give  him  undisputed 
mastery,  then  he  cultivated  the  cu- 
pidity of  his  friends.  He  liked 
young  associates,  because  they  were 
more  timid,  and  less  greedy,  than  their 


elders.  Lord  Nidderdale's  sugges- 
tions had  soon  been  put  at  rest ;  and 
Mr.  Melmotte  anticipated  no  greater 
difficulty  with  Sir  Felix.  Lord  Alfred 
he  had  been  obliged  to  buy. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  all 
that,"  said  Melmotte,  assuming  a  cer- 
tain exaltation  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
they  who  had  many  dealings  with 
him  often  found  to  be  very  disagreea- 
ble; "but  this  is  hardly  a  day  for 
business,  Sir  Felix,  nor  yet  a  place 
for  business." 

Sir  Felix  wished  himself  at  the 
Beargarden.  He  certainly  had  come 
about  business,  —  business  of  a  par- 
ticular sort ;  but  Marie  had  told  him, 
that,  of  all  days,  Sunday  would  be  the 
best,  and  had  also  told  him  that  her 
father  was  more  likely  to  be  in  a  good- 
humor  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other 
day.  Sir  Felix  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  received  with  good-humor.  "  I 
didn't  mean  tQ  intrude,  Mr.  Mel- 
motte," he  said. 

"  I  dare  say  not.  I  only  thought 
I'd  tell  you.  You  might  have  been 
going  to  speak  about  that  railway." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  " 

"  Your  mother  was  saying  to  me, 
down  in  the  country,  that  she  hoped 
you  attended  to  the  business.  I  told 
her  that  there  was  nothing  to  attend 
to." 

"My  mother  doesn't  understand 
any  thing  at  all  about  it,"  said  Sir 
Felix. 

"  Women  never  do.  Well,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  now  that  you  are 
here  ?  " 

"Mr.  Melmotte,  I'm  come  —  I'm 
come  to  —  in  short,  Mr.  Melmotte,  I 
want  to  propose  myself  as  a  suitor  for 
your  daughter's  hand." 

«  The  d you  do  !  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  and  we  hope  you'll 
give  us  your  consent." 

"  She  knows  you're  coming,  then?" 
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"Yes,  she  knows." 

"  And  my  wife — does  she  know?" 

"  I've  never  spoken  to  her  about  it. 
Perhaps  Miss  Melmotte  has.'7 

<f  And  how  long  have  you  and  she 
understood  each  other  ?  " 

"I've  been  attached  to  her  ever 
since  I  saw  her/'  said  Sir  Felix.  "  I 
have,  indeed.  I've  spoken  to  her 
sometimes.  You  know  how  that 
kind  of  thing  goes  on." 

"I'm  blessed  if  I  do!  I  know  how 
it  ought  to  go  on.  I  know,  that,  when 
large  sums  of  money  are  supposed  to 
be  concerned,  the  young  man  should 
speak  to  the  father  before  he  speaks 
to  the  girl.  He's  a  fool  if  he  don't, 
if  he  wants  to  get  the  father's  money. 
So  she  has  given  you  a  promise  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  a  promise." 

"Do  you  consider  that  she's  en- 
gaged to  you  ?  " 

"Not  if  she's  disposed  to  get  out 
of  it,"  said  Sir  Felix,  hoping  that  he 
might  thus  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  father.  "  Of  course,  I  should  be 
awfully  disappointed." 

"  She  has  consented  to  your  com- 
ing to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  —  in  a  sort  of  a  way. 
Of  course  she  knows  that  it  all 
depends  on  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  She's  of  age.  If  she 
chooses  to  marry  you,  she  can  marry 
you.  If  that's  all  you  want,  her 
consent  is  enough.  You're  a  baronet, 
I  believe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I'm  a  baronet." 

"  And  therefore  you've  come  to 
your  own  property.  You  haven't  to 
wait  for  your  father  to  die ;  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  indifferent  about  money." 

This  was  a  view  of  things  which  Sir 
Felix  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  dispel, 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
father.  "  Not  exactly  that,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  you  will  give  your  daugh- 
ter a  fortune,  of  course." 


"  Then  I  wonder  you  didn't  come 
to  me  before  you  went  to  her.  If  my 
daughter  marries  to  please  me,  I  shall 
give  her  money,  no  doubt.  How 
much,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  If 
she  marries  to  please  herself,  without 
considering  me,  I  sha'n't  give  her  a 
farthing." 

"  I  had  hoped  that  you  might  con- 
sent, Mr.  Melmotte." 

"  I've  said  nothing  about  that.  It 
is  possible.  You're  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  have  a  title  of  your  own,  and  no 
doubt  a  property.  If  you'll  show  me 
that  you've  an  income  fit  to  maintain 
her,  I'll  think  about  it,  at  any  rate. 
What  is  your  property,  Sir  Felix  ?  " 

What  could  three  or  four  thousand 
a  year,  or  even  five  or  six,  matter  to 
a  man  like  Melmotte  ?  It  was  thus 
that  Sir  Felix  looked  at  it.  When  a 
man  can  hardly  count  his  millions,  he 
ought  not  to  ask  questions  about  tri- 
fling sums  of  money.  But  the  ques- 
tion had  been  asked;  and  the  asking 
of  such  a  question  was  no  doubt 
within  the  prerogative  of  a  proposed 
father-in-law.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
be  answered.  For  a  moment  it  oc- 
curred to  Sir  Felix  that  he  might 
conveniently  tell  the  truth.  It  would 
be  nasty  for  the  moment ;  but  there 
would  be  nothing  to  come  after. 
Were  he  to  do  so,  he  could  not  be 
dragged  down  lower  and  lower  into 
the  mire  by  cross-exam inings.  There 
might  be  an  end  of  all  his  hopes ;  but 
there  would  at  the  same  time  be  an 
end  of  all  his  misery.  But  he  lacked 
the  necessary  courage.  "  It  isn't  a 
large  property,  you  know,"  he  said. 

"Not  like  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster's, I  suppose,"  said  trie  horrid, 
big,  rich  scoundrel. 

"  No,  not  quite  like  that,"  said  Sir 
Felix  with  a  sickly  laugh. 

"  But  you  have  got  enough  to  sup- 
port a  baronet's  title  ?  " 
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"  That  depends  on  how  you  want 
to  support  it,"  said  Sir  Felix,  putting 
off  the  evil  day. 

"  Where's  your  family  seat  ?  " 

"  Carbury  Manor,  down  in  Suifolk, 
near  the  Longestaffes,  is  the  old 
family  place." 

"  That  doesn't  belong  to  you,"  said 
Melmotte  very  sharply. 

"  No,  not  yet  j  but  I'm  the 
heir." 

Perhaps,  if  there  is  one  thing  in 
England  more  difficult  than  another 
to  be  understood  by  men  born  and 
bred  out  of  England,  it  is  the  system 
under  which  titles  and  property  de- 
scend together,  or  in  various  lines. 
The  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  of  law 
is  complex  ;  and  so  is  the  business  of 
parliament.  But  the  rules  regulating 
them,  though  anomalous,  are  easy  to 
the  memory,  compared  with  the  mixed 
anomalies  of  the  peearge  and  primo- 
geniture. They  who  are  brought  up 
among  it  learn  it  as  children  do  a 
language  ;  but  strangers  who  begin 
the  study  in  advanced  life  seldom 
make  themselves  perfect  in  it.  It 
was  every  thing  to  Melmotte  that  he 
should  understand  the  ways  of  the 
country  which  he  had  adopted ;  and, 
when  he  did  not  understand,  he  was 
clever  at  hiding  his  ignorance.  Now 
he  was  puzzled.  He  knew  that  Sir 
Felix  was  a  baronet,  and  therefore 
presumed  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 
family.  He  knew  that  Carbury 
Manor  belonged  to  Roger  Carbury; 
and  he  judged  by  the  name  it  must 
be  an  old  family  property.  And  now 
the  baronet  declared  that  he  was  heir 
to  the  man  who  was  simply  an  es- 
quire. "  Oh,  the  heir,  are  you  ?  But 
how  did  he  get  it  before  you  ?  You're 
the  head  of  the  family." 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  head  of  the  family, 
of  course,"  said  Sir  Felix, 'lying  di- 
rectly j  "  but  the  place  won't  be  mine 


till   he  dies.     It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  explain  it  all." 

"  He's  a  young  man,  isn't  he  ?  n 

"  No,  not  what  you'd  call  a  young 
man.  He  isn't  very  old." 

"If  he  were  to  marry,  and  have 
children,  how  would  it  be  then  ?  " 

Sir  Felix  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  might  have  told  the  truth 
with  discretion.  "I  don't  quite 
know  how  it  would  be.  I  have 
always  understood  that  I  am  the 
heir.  It's  not  very  likely  that  he 
will  marry." 

"And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is 
your  own  property  ?  " 

"  My  father  left  me  money  in  the 
funds  and  in  railway  stock  j  and  then 
I  am  my  mother's  heir." 

"  You  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
telling  me  that  you  wish  to  marry 
my  daughter." 

"Certainly." 

"Would  you,  then,  object  to  inform 
me  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
income  on  which  you  intend  to  sup- 
port your  establishment  as  a  married 
man  ?  I  fancy  that  the  position  you 
assume  justifies  the  question  on  my 
part."  The  bloated  swindler,  the 
vile  city  ruffian,  was  certainly  taking 
a  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  the 
young  aspirant  for  wealth.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  Felix  felt  his  own  posi- 
tion. Was  he  not  a  baronet  and  a 
gentleman,  and  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low, and  a  man  of  the  world,  who  had 
been  in  a  crack  regiment  ?  If  this 
surfeited  sponge  of  speculation,  this 
crammed,  commercial  cormorant, 
wanted  more  than  that  for  his  daugh- 
ter, why  could  he  not  say  so  without 
asking  disgusting  questions  such  as 
these,  —  questions  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  a  gentleman  should 
answer  ?  Was  it  not  sufficiently 
plain  that  any  gentleman  proposing 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  such  a  man 
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as  Melmotte  must  do  so  under  the 
stress  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  ? 
Would  it  not  be  an  understood  bar- 
gain, that,  as  he  provided  the  rank 
and  position,  she  would  provide  the 
money  ?  And  yet  the  vulgar  wretch 
took  advantage  of  his  assumed  au- 
thority, to  ask  these  dreadful  ques- 
tions. Sir  Felix  stood  silent,  trying 
to  look  the  man  in  the  face,  but  fail- 
ing ;  wishing  that  he  was  well  out  of 
the  house,  and  at  the  Beargarden. 
"  You  don't  seem  to  be  very  clear 
about  your  own  circumstances,  Sir 
Felix.  Perhaps  you  will  get  your 
lawyer  to  write  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  that  will  be  best,"  said 
the  lover. 

"Either  that,  or  to  give  it  up.  My 
daughter,  no  doubt,  will  have  money; 
but  money  expects  money."  At  this 
moment  Lord  Alfred  entered  the 
room.  "  You're  very  late  to-day, 
Alfred.  Why  didn't  you  come  as 
you  said  you  would  ?  " 

"  I  was  here  more  than  an  hour 
ago,  and  they  said  you  were  out." 

"  I  haven't  been  out  of  this  room 


all  day,  except  to  lunch.  Good- 
morning,  Sir  Felix.  King  the  bell, 
Alfred,  and  we'll  have  a  little  soda 
and  brandy."  Sir  Felix,  had  gone 
through  some  greeting  with  his  fellow- 
director,  Lord  Alfred,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Melmotte  to  shake 
hands  with  him  before  he  went.  "  Do 
you  know  any  thing  about  that 
young  fellow?"  Melmotte  asked  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

"  He's  a  baronet  without  a  shilling; 
was  in  the  army,  and  had  to  leave  it," 
said  Lord  Alfred,  as  he  buried  his 
face  in  a  big  tumbler. 

"  Without  a  shilling  !  I  supposed 
so.  But  he's  heir  to  a  place  down  in 
Suffolk,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  the  same 
name,  and  that's  about  all.  Mr.  Car- 
bury  has  a  small  property  there,  'and 
he  might  give  it  to  me  to-morrow.  I 
wish  he  would,  though  there  isn't 
much  of  it.  That  young  fellow  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever." 

"Hasn't  he  now?"  Mr.  Melmotte, 
as  he  speculated  upon  it,  almost  ad- 
mired the  young  man's  impudence. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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2.  No  one  can  desire  to  deny  the 
claim  of  SANCTITY  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  if  he  have  studied  its  in- 
fluence through  dark  and  troubled 
ages,  and  on  a  long  train  of  devout 
and  devoted  minds.  That  Church 
has  proved  its  capacity  to  defy  every 
injustice  except  its  own,  to  pity 
every  suffering  needless  to  itself,  to 
banish  every  darkness  deeper  than 
the  cloister-shade.  It  has  worked 
out  an  ideal  of  character  —  and  ap- 
proached it  in  many  high  examples  — 


truly  original  as  compared  with  the 
standard  of  Pagan  times,  and  marked, 
without  sacrifice  of  force,  by  a  depth 
and  sweetness  and  patience  of  self- 
surrender  never  known  before.  But 
these  are  Catholic  phenomena  only 
because  they  are  Christian.  They 
have  re-appeared  in  all  the  great  sec- 
tions of  divided  Christendom  :  they 
are  a  growth  from  the  new  piety  and 
tender  humanity  which  have  been 
the  response  of  the  heart,  wherever 
the  eye  of  Christ  has  fixed  its  look. 
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Who  dares  to  claim  these  as  marking 
an  ecclesiastical  monopoly  of  super- 
natural grace?  To  make  good  his 
case,  he  must  prove  that  they  spe- 
cialty pervade  the  whole  organism, 
and  present  the  proportions  of  the 
holy  and  the  unholy  far  otherwise 
than  we  find  them  in  the  world  with- 
out. This  surely  is  the  least  that 
can  be  looked  for  in  that  "  mystical 
body"  which  is  "permanently  united 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier." 
Yet  who  can  say  that  the  Church  has 
less  to  deplore  within  her  pale  that 
is  offensive  to  her  saints  than  in  soci- 
ety around?  License  has  seldom 
been  carried  farther  than  by  some  of 
the  "holy  fathers"  on  the  throne  of 
Peter.  If  by  sanctity  be  meant 
some  occult  quality  which  magically 
appeals  to  the  favor  of  God,  it  is  of 
no  avail  in  evidence,  being  itself  out 
of  sight.  A  "  note  "  that  is  invisible 
is  a  contradiction  and  a  nonentity. 
If  the  word  denote  self-dedication  to 
a  perfect  Moral  Will,  this  interior 
state  of  mind  will  manifest  itself  in 
an  habitual  elevation  of  aim,  purity 
of  life,  disinterestedness  of  work, 
quickness  of  compassion,  and  bal- 
anced loyalty  to  truth  and  love,  legi- 
ble to  every  eye  familiar  with  the 
language  of  character.  When  I  pass 
through  Church  history  in  search  of 
these,  I  doubtless  find  them,  but  in 
such  sparse  and  partial  gleams  from 
a  wilderness  of  passion  and  of  wrong, 
that  secular  history  itself,  though  less 
inspiring  in  its  supreme  heights,  is 
less  dreary  on  its  ordinary  levels,  and 
less  dreadful  in  its  darker  depths. 

There  has  been  no  exemption  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  from  the  vices 
and  crimes  which  deform  all  human 
society.  For  ages,  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, it  seemed  the  fate  of  Borne  to 
be  the  tragic  theatre  of  the  world; 
but  the  darkest  sins  of  the  declining 


empire  are  paralleled  by  the  revolting 
crimes  of  an  ascendent  Papacy. 
Though  the  Holy  Father,  Rodrigo 
Borgia,  and  his  son  Caesar,  the  cardi- 
nal, were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
no  Tacitus  to  tell  their  story,  the 
disgust  and  horror  of  mankind  have 
done  the  work  of  history,  and  saved 
from  oblivion  a  picture  of  flagitious- 
ness,  treachery,  rapine,  and  murder, 
unsurpassed  in  the  records  of  guilt. 
A  pope  who  gained  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession by  bribery,  and  who  quitted 
it  by  the  poison-cup  which  he  had 
mingled  for  another;  who  dissolved 
his  daughter's  marriage  that  he 
might  wed  her  to  a  prince;  who 
made  his  son  a  cardinal  in  boyhood, 
and,  to  do  so,  fathered  him  on  the 
husband  he  had  wronged ;  who  allied 
that  son  with  the  Orsini  faction,  and, 
when  the  end  was  gained,  screened 
him  in  the  betrayal  and  murder  of 
its  chief;  who,  while  preaching  a 
crusade  against  Bajazet  the  Turk, 
bargained  with  him  to  murder  his 
rival  brother  Djem,  then  prisoner  at 
Borne,  and  won  the  poisoner's  price, 
—  is  certainly  a  singular  abode  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  likely  to  radiate  some- 
thing other  than  the  beauty  of  "  sanc- 
tity "  upon  an  obedient  world.  The 
orgies  of  the  palace,  the  assassinations 
in  the  street,  the  swarm  of  flourish- 
ing informers,  the  sale  of  justice,  of. 
divorce,  of  spiritual  offices  and  hon- 
ors, turned  the  holy  seats  into  an 
asylum  of  concupiscence  and  passion, 
and  startled  men  into  the  belief  that 
Antichrist  was  come.  "Roma,  gen- 
tium refugium,  et  arx  populorum  om- 
nibus sseculis,  nobilis  jam  carnificina 
erat."  "  In  urbe  gladiatorum  nun- 
quam  licentia  major,  nunquam  pop- 
ulo  Romano  libertas  minor." 1  Can 
we  say  that  this  corruption  was  new 

1  Raphaelis  Mafftei   Volaterranl    Commentaria 
Urbana :  Anthropologia,  lib.  xxli.   Rom. :  1506. 
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and  rare, — a  transient  stain  on  the 
white  robe  of  a  saintly  church? 
Alas !  the  long-established  "  nepo- 
tism "  of  the  popes  ;  the  legislation  of 
the  councils  of  the  previous  centuries 
in  restraint  of  a  dissolute  priesthood ; 
the  denunciations  of  Wicliff ;  the  con- 
fessions of  jEneas  Silvius,  himself 
a  vicar  of  Christ,  who  openly  treats 
the  most  ordinary  rules  of  chastity 
as  counsels  of  perfection,  meant  only 
for  exceptional  men1 ;  the  popular  sat- 
ires of  a  dawning  literature,  —  all  bear 
terrible  witness  to  a  protracted  and 
deep-seated  moral  putrefaction.  Can 
we  say  that  it  was  local,  a  linger- 
ing curse  on  the  ancient  capital  of 
Paganism,  still  doomed  to  be  the  col- 
luvies  gentium?  More  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  the  experiment  of  re- 
moval had  been  enforced  by  political 
conflict;  and  of  the  new  court  at 
Avignon  we  have,  in  Petrarch's  Let- 
ters, the  report  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  calls  it  the  third  Babylon,  the 
shameless  abode  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lust,2  where  honor,  innocence, 
and  piety  are  of  no  avail  against 
gold ;  and  heaven  and  Christ  them- 
selves are  put  up  to  sale.  Is  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  private 
character  and  the  official  functions  of 
the  successors  of  Peter  ?  "  Sanctity  " 
is  an  attribute  which  admits  of  no  such 
distinction:  it  belongs  to  the  indi- 
visible will  or  personality;  it  is  a 
tincture  of  reverence  in  the  con- 
science, of  sweetness  in  the  affections, 
of  quietude  in  the  sacrifice  of  self; 
and  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  licen- 
tious in  conduct,  and  perfidious  in 
human  engagements,  can  be  holy  in 
all  public  relations,  is  an  insult  to  the 
primary  apprehensions  of  right.  Be- 
sides, draw  the  line  where  you  will, 

1  See  his  letter  to  his  father,  announcing  the 
birth  of  a  natural  son,  quoted  by  Gieseler,  Eccl. 
Hist.  div.  v.  c.  2,  $138,  note  9. 

*  Bee  the  Liber  Bine  Titulo,  Epist.  10. 


it  will  not  serve  you  here.  If,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  John 
XXIII.  poisoned  his  predecessor, 
Alexander  V.,  to  secure  his  apostolic 
chair;  and,  as  is  well  known,  Paul 
II.  and  Alexander  VI.  granted  dis- 
pensations for  robbery  and  fraud,  on 
payment  of  money  to  a  crusade  ;  and 
Clement  V.  gave  to  King  John  of 
France  and  his  queen  absolution, 
through  their  confessor,  for  the 
breach  of  any  oaths  and  engagements, 
past  and  future,  which  it  might  not 
be  convenient  to  them  to  keep  ;  and 
Innocent  III.  declared  worthy  of 
death  all  who  had  a  scruple  against 
taking  an  oath ;  and  Boniface  IX., 
as  though  he  represented  Simon 
Magus,  instead  of  Peter,  established 
the  sale  of  benefices  into  an  organ- 
ized rapacity,  and  took  money  from 
all  candidates  alike,  the  rejected  as 
well  as  the  admitted,  —  are  these  vio- 
lations of  the  most  sacred  human 
obligations,  committed  on  the  steps> 
or  from  the  very  seat,  of  the  Papal 
throne,  private  or  public  ?  Do  they 
still  leave  the  epithet  "  holy  "  appli- 
cable, without  profanation,  to  their 
perpetrators  ?  If  not,  and  if,  for 
several  centuries,  examples  like  these 
infected  the  Church  through  West- 
ern Christendom  with  revolting  moral 
disease,  how  can  any  instructed  man 
prefer,  without  a  blush,  the  claim  of 
"  sanctity  "  for  an  institution  marked 
by  such  experience  ? 

If  we  are  asked  to  try  the  case, 
not  at  the  headquarters  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  by  reference  to  the  moral 
ideal,  which,  in  her  most  characteristic 
and  highest  examples,  the  Church 
has  offered  to  mankind,  we  can  admit 
the  claim  only  under  weighty  reserva- 
tions. The  Catholic  training  has  cer- 
tainly fixed  in  the  mind  of  Europe 
a  conception  of  perfect  character  in 
many  respects  purer,  larger,  deeper, 
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than  was  present  to  the  ancient 
world;  has  elevated  duty  and  affec- 
tion by  making  them  part  of  the 
confidences  between  the  soul  and 
God ;  and,  for  hardihood  of  resolve 
against  the  ills  of  life,  has  substituted 
a  patience,  sympathy,  and  trust,  in- 
wardly quieter,  but  infinitely  strong- 
er. But  then,  all  ecclesiastical  honor 
for  this  type  of  character  is  contin- 
gent on  its  co-existence  with  ortho- 
dox belief,  in  the  suspected  absence 
of  which  the  attitude  is  reversed  at 
once,  and  the  half-canonized  disciple 
becomes  the  excommunicated.  The 
Church  has  made  many  saints,  but 
has  also  murdered  not  a  few.  Do 
you  say  that  she  is  sacred  for  making 
so  pure  an  ideal,  and  deny  that  she 
is,  profane  for  marring  it?  In  his 
eighteen  years  of  office,  Cardinal 
Thomas  de  Torquemada  had  burned 
alive,  it  is  computed,  eighty-eight 
hundred  victims,  and  punished  ninety 
thousand  in  various  ways,1  not  for 
offences  against  the.  moral  law,  or 
crimes  against  society,  but  for 
thoughts  of  their  own  about  religion, 
which  only  God,  and  not  the  pope, 
had  allowed ;.  or  for  being  Jews  that 
would  not  be  apostates  ;  or  for  refus- 
ing on  the  rack  to  confess  what  they 
had  never  done.  When  this  man 
had  carried  in  Spain  his  terrible  re- 
solve to  clear  the  land  of  infidels, 
and  procured  a  royal  edict  requiring 
the  whole  Jewish  population  (not 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand) 
to  vacate  the  country  within  four 
months,  leaving  all  their  gold  and 
silver  behind,  Isaak  Abarbanel,  gain- 
ing audience  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, pleaded  for  his  people  with 
expostulation  so  pathetic,  and  offers 
so  profuse,  that  the  royal  will,  soffc- 

1  See  for  the  grounds  of  this  statement,  Histoire 
Critique  de  PInquisition  d'Espagne.  Par  D.  Jean 
Antoine  Florente.  Paris,  1818.  Tom.  iv.  pp.  251, 
252. 


ened  by  compassion  and  cupidity, 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  way ;  but, 
with  his  usual  instinct  for  critical  mo- 
ments, the  great  inquisitor  appeared, 
and  with  lifted  crucifix  exclaimed, 
"  Judas  of  old,  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  betrayed  his  Lord;  and  now, 
again,  your  majesties  are  ready  to  sell 
him  for  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  Here  he  is !  take  him,  and  sell 
him  quickly!"  That  voice,  touch- 
ing the  springs  of  a  true  shame, 
brought  the  false  fanaticism  back. 
The  bribe  was  flung  away,  and  with 
it  the  relenting  pity  too ;  and,  ere 
the  summer  was  over,  Spain  had  lost 
the  best  element  of  her  population, 
and  added  new  traditions  of  heroism 
and  hatred  to  the  life  of  a  people 
whose  history  is  little  else  than  a 
memory  of  exiles.1  In  estimating 
the  ecclesiastical  ethics,  are  we  to 
give  credit  for  the  saints,  without  de- 
duction for  the  inquisitors  ?  Shall 
we  celebrate  the  graces  of  humility, 
tenderness,  and  self-devotion  in  the 
one,  and  not  recoil  from  the  pride, 
the  injustice,  the  inhumanity,  of  the 
other?  It  is  vain  to  tell  me  how 
conscientious  these  persecutors  were. 
There  lies  the  very  charge  I  make 
against  the  Church, — that  it  has 
put  into  the  conscience  what  has  no 
business  to  be  there ;  has  treated 
error  of  thought  as  if  it  were  un- 
faithfulness of  will :  and  misguided 
the  affections  of  men  by  rendering  it 
possible  for  them  to  hate  what  is 
most  lovable,  and  honor,  if  not  love, 
what  is  most  hateful.  The  whole, 
conception  of  an  "  orthodoxy  "  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  men's 
divine  relations — a  conception  which 
has  had  a  regulative  influence  through 
all  ecclesiastical  history  —  is  an  ethi- 
cal monstrosity,  in  the  presence  of 

J  See  I.  M.  Jost's  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  seit 
derZeitderMaccabaer.    Th.vii.c.x.  Berlin,  1827. 
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which  no  philosophy  of  duty  is  pos- 
sible, and  every  moral  ideal  must  be 
dwarfed  or  deformed.  Under  its  op- 
pressive tyranny,  the  intellectual  vir- 
tues, which  have  their  exercise  in  the 
effort  to  see  and  say  things  as  they 
are,  —  candor,  sincerity,  openness  to 
light,  —  have  withered  away;  and 
in  their  place  has  been  formed  that 
peculiar  temper  —  dogmatic  in  asser- 
tion, unjust  in  criticism,  evasive  in 
reply  —  which  has  always  clung  to  the 
clerical  order,  and  left  the  simple  love 
of  truth  as  the  adornment,  almost 
exclusively,  of  lay  life.  Nay,  this 
desolating  notion  has  poisoned  the 
social  affections  of  men  with  rankling 
suspicions,  and  spread  through  their 
communities  a  system  of  espionage. 
Even  in  ages  when  heresy  was  visited 
with  torture  and  death,  the  edicts  of 
councils  and  popes  have  invited  chil- 
dren to  detect  and  report  the  swerv- 
ing faith  of  their  parents,  sisters  to 
lay  traps  for  brothers,  and  friend  to 
betray  friend.  The  "  robe  of  right- 
eousness "  falls  of  itself  from  the 
form,  however  stately,  of  a  Power 
which  can  thus  consecrate  the  most 
odious  crimes  as  favorite  varieties  of 
goodness. 

The  creation  of  artificial  sins  does 
not  stop  with  the  guardianship  of  doc- 
trine, but  extends  to  the  field  of  prac- 
tical concerns.  The  rising  commerce 
of  Southern  Europe,  especially  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  with  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  monetary  transac- 
tions, in  the  twelfth  and  following 
centuries,  brought  up  for  settlement 
new  problems  of  contract  and  ex- 
change, which  the  supernatural  guides 
of  morals  were  expected  to  solve.  All 
their  decisions  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
divine  law  to  charge  or  to  pay  any 
thing  for  the  use  of  money;  and  that, 
unless  a  loan  as  returned  was  identical 


amount  within  the  loan  as  received, 
there  was  robbery  or  fraud  in  the 
transaction.  Again  and  again,1  by 
Alexander  III.,  by  Urban  III.,  by 
Innocent  III.,  was  this  doctrine  laid 
down,  and  violations  of  it  in  practice 
threatened  with  excommunication ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
made  the  plea  for  prohibiting  all  mer- 
cantile partnerships  which  guaranteed 
to  the  member  of  a  firm  any  fixed 
return  upon  his  capital,  and  all  nego- 
tiation of  bills  of  exchange,  except 
the  final  presentation  for  payment  to 
the  house  addressed.  The  principle 
was  re-affirmed  and  explicitly  defined 
by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  five  canons, 
promulgated  in  1745;  and  in  1793 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  was  advised  by 
the  Propaganda,  that  guardians  of 
children  must  not  put  out  to  loan, 
with  interest,  the  trust  fund  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.2  A  rule  which 
made  all  banking  business  a  breach 
of  "  commutative  justice  "  and  "  the 
divine  law  "  could  not  be  expected  to 
keep  its  ground  in  the  economy  of 
modern  Europe ;  and,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  the 
Roman  authorities,  with  more  pru- 
dence than  candor,  have  evaded  the 
problems  of  this  nature  which  have 
been  submitted  to  them;  contenting 
themselves  with  a  simple  reference  to 
the  existing  canons,  or  recommending 
that  conscience  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Nay,  through  the  whole 

•t  As  early  even  as  the  Council  of  Illiberls,  in 
Spain,  held  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  we  find 
legislation  against  "usury."  The  twentieth  reso- 
lution of  that  Council,  while  visiting  the  offence 
with  excommunication,  treats  it  more  sharply  in  a 
clergyman  than  in  a  layman :  "  Si  quia  clericorum 
detectus  fuerit  usuras  accipere,  placuit  eum  degra- 
dari,  et  abstineri.  Si  quis  etiam  laicus  accepisse 
probatur  usuras;  et  promiserit,  correctus  jam,  se 
cessaturum,  nee  ulterius  exacturum;  placuit  ei 
veniam  tribui.  Si  vero  in  ea  iniquitate  duraverit, 
ab  ecclesla  esse  projiciendum."  —  Routh's  Relig. 
Sac.,  vol.  iv.  p.  263. 

*  See,  for  a  good  summary  of  the  focts,  Papal 
Infallibility  and  Persecution,  Papal  Infallibility  and 
Usury  By  an  English  Catholic.  London :  1870. 
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period  of  this  prohibitory  legislation, 
fto  royal  or  mercantile  house  was  more 
deeply  implicated  than  the  Papacy 
itself  in  money-dealings  with  the  cap- 
italists of  Italy,  who  certainly  did 
not  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
indebtedness,  or  the  support  of  the 
Bom  an  profusion,  without  security 
for  adequate  returns.  Brokers  and 
lenders,  who  elsewhere  fell  under  mal- 
ediction as  the  "  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness," brought  their  treasure  and 
their  transactions  to  Romdor  Avignon, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  paradise 
of  privilege  and  peace. 

Were  we  permitted  to  treat  these 
errors  and  defects  as  parts  of  a  simply 
human  history,  they  would  take  their 
natural  place  in  the  gradual  ascent  of 
European  society  into  clearer  light 
and  higher  conscience,  and  would 
bear  favorable  witness  to  a  religion 
that  could  work  itself  free  of  them, 
and  join  in  the  sentence  which  con- 
'demns  them ;  but  when  they  appear 
as  attributes  of  a  divine  institute, 
included  in  the  unchangeable  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  deliver- 
ance of  the  inspired  custodian  of  faith 
and  morals,  they  so  wrap  up  Chris- 
tianity in  obscurantism,  and  weight  it 
with  wrong,  that  its  beauty  is  hid,  its 
progressive  life  impeded,  and  its  claim 
to  supernatural  sanctity  rendered  to- 
tally inadmissible.  Even  in  "The 
Lives  of  the  Saints  "  as  personal  por- 
traits alone,  judged  without  any  refer- 
ence to  doctrinal  mistake,  we  have 
little  more  than  a  great  conception 
spoiled,  a  noble  instrument  of  moral 
education  applied  to  the  nurture  of 
childish  tastes  and  feeble  superstitions, 
instead  of  to  the  culture  of  a  manly 
reverence  and  a  guiding  love.  "  Con- 
sider," says  a  distinguished  Ultramon- 
tane, "  the  saints  of  the  Church.  How 
singularly  like  to  each  other!  how 
singularly  unlike  to  all  besides  !  It 


is  a  part  of  Catholic  doctrine,  that 
the  Church  is  actually  infallible  in 
proposing  these  holy  beings  to  the 
love  and  reverence  of  the  faithful. 
Moreover,  the  practice  is  earnestly 
inculcated  on  every  Catholic,  of  study- 
ing carefully  their  acts  and  lives,  as 
the  one  highest  and  truest  exhibition 
of  Christianity,  as  presenting  the  one 
type  of  character  most  acceptable  to 
God,  —  the  type  of  character  by  ap- 
proximating to  which,  and  in  no  other 
way,  can  men  become  better  Chris- 
tians." *  No  more  winning  hope  can  be 
held  out  to  a  devout  mind  than  that 
of  being  thus  drawn  towards  God 
through  the  example  and  communion 
of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him ;  but, 
among  the  many  collapses  that  await 
a  high-wrought  religious  imagination, 
there  is  hardly,  a  greater  descent  than 
from  the  saint  of  pure  thought  to  the 
saint  of  the  calendar.  The  loss  of 
clear  biographical  interest  in  a  legen- 
dary tissue  of  trivial  miracles  and 
visions,  the  stiff  and  narrow  concep- 
tion of  character,  the  exaggeration  of 
ascetic  severities  and  spiritual  con- 
templations, the  strained  opposition 
between  the  secular  and  the  divine, 
life,  produce  an  indescribable  disap- 
pointment in  the  reader  of  the  Catholic 
hagiology,  giving  him  no  living  friend 
to  his  spirit,  but  leaving  him  in  the 
presence  of  something  between  the 
doll  and  the  idol.  So,  at  least,  it  is 
with  the  mass  of  such  literature. 
And  when  we  turn  to  the  greater  fig- 
ures of  authentic  history,  now  glori- 
fied with  the  beatific  crown,  we  might 
feel  many  a  doubt,  were  not  the  award 
infallible,  whether  it  sits  well  on  the 
head  that  wears  it,  and  would  not  now 
and  then  be  more  becoming  on  modest 
but  heretic  brows,  which  the  canon- 


1  The  Authority  of  Doctrinal  Decisions  which 
are  not  Definitions.  By  William  George  Ward, 
D.  Ph.,  1866.  P.  100. 
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ized  persecutor  bound  with  thorns  of 
agony.  If,  in  our  dreams  of  a  perfec- 
tion truly  holy,  we  might  follow  the 
Christlike  image,  we  might,  perhaps, 
desire  for  the  historical  niches  of  our 
sanctuary  a  series  of  saints  less  ill- 
humored  than  Jerome,  less  ferocious 
than  Cyril,  less  arrogant  than  Becket, 
less  jealous  than  Bernard.  Many  an 
unpretending  human  biography,  tell- 
ing its  story  in  the  dialect  of  nature, 
rather  than  of  grace,  has  spoken  to 
the  heart  of  higher  things,  and  stirred 
the  conscience  to  nobler  aims,  than  the 
wonderful  tales  of  monks  and  martyrs, 
whose  very  dust  and  relics  are  said  to 
dispel  the  powers  of  ill. 

These  many  .vestiges  of  moral  im- 
perfection compel  us  to  feel  that  we 
here  stand  in  a  mixed  and  human 
scene;  nor  can  we  find,  as  we  look 
round,  any  simply  divine  enclosure, 
that  we  should  take  the  sandals  from 
our  feet,  and  say,  "  This  is  the  house 
of  God:  this  is  the  very  gate  of 
heaven." 

3.  By  the  CATHOLICITY,  or  UNI- 
VERSALITY, of  the  Church,  is  meant, 
"not  mere  extension,  but  also  iden- 
tity in  all  places.7'  *  It  is  therefore 
the  same  character,  relatively  to  a 
wide  area,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
word  unity,  relatively  to  long  dura- 
tion, and  must  be  estimated  by  similar 
methods.  The  grand  rule  of  Consen- 
sus — "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus  "  —  is  divided  by 
these  two  notes;  the  " semper " 'con- 
stituting unity  ;  the  "  ubique,"  Catho- 
licity ;  the  "  ab  omnibus,"  resuming 
both.  What  is  this,  we  are  asked, 
which  in  every  latitude,  and  all  round 
the  world,  has  a  persistency  attaching 
to  nothing  human,  —  not  even  to  the 
features  and  color  of  men's  bodies, 

'  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
2d  ed.  1866.  P.  69. 


much  less  to  the  expression  of  their 
inner  nature  ?  No  language,  no  polity, 
no  code,  no  schemes  of  thought,  no 
rules  of  art,  can  bear  travelling  and 
colonization  without  rapid  change  of 
type.  Nor  among  the  elements  of 
civilization  does  religion  in  itself  en- 
joy any  immunity  from  this  general 
rule.  But  here  is  a  system,  which, 
from  Scandinavia  to  the  Cape,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Colorado, 
preserves  its  character  intact,  —  which 
is  steady  through  varying  nationali- 
ties, —  which  neither  freezes  in  arctic 
snows,  nor  dissolves  in  tropic  heats,  — 
which,  through  the  Babel  of  human 
tongues,  speaks  ever  the  same  vener- 
able words,  and  holds  forth  the  same 
visible  symbols,  embodying  an  unal- 
terable faith,  and  enforcing  on  the 
conscience  an  inflexible  moral  law ; 
so  that  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  might 
any  day  virtually  repeat  itself;  and 
visitors  from  every  clime,  meeting 
under  any  sacred  roof,  would  find 
themselves  in  no  strange  sanctuary, 
but  would  hear  proclaimed,  in  tones 
they  can  interpret  as  their  own,  "  the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  Whence 
can  this  marvel  of  steadfastness  pro- 
ceed, but  from  the  presence  of  objec- 
tive truth,  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  divine  Spirit? 

Whatever  of  argument  there  may 
be  in  this  appeal  to  the  imagination 
admits  of  a  very  simple  reply.  The 
truth  of  God,  it  is  urged,  is  self-con- 
sistent and  uniform.  Yes.  But  not 
every  thing  which  is  self-consistent 
and  uniform  can  claim  to  be  the  truth 
of  God :  other  causes  than  the  pres- 
ence of  the  divine  element  may  ar- 
rest the  growth  of  variations.  There 
is  a  monotony  in  blindness,  as  well 
as  in  perfect  sight;  where  the  sun 
never  rises,  as  where  it  never  sets : 
and  whether  the  sameness  is  that  of 
abiding  darkness,  or  of  certain  light, 
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can  be  judged  only  by  the  conditions 
which  attend  it.  If  it  is  found  among 
minds  and  wills  freely  played  upon 
by  the  influences  which  modify 
thought  and  character,  their  concur- 
rence affords  a  fair  presumption  of 
their  having  fallen  into  harmony  with 
the  reality  of  things ;  but  if  it  ap- 
pear only  within  a  fence  of  severe 
restraints,  where  an  audacious  spirit- 
ual power  has  secured  a  universal 
abjectness,  the  subjective  uniformity 
stands  in  no  relation  to  objective 
truth.  When  observers  East  and 
West,  gazing  through  perfect  instru- 
ments on  both  hemispheres,  bring  in 
the  same  report  of  successive  constel- 
lations seen  at  differing  hours,  it  is 
because  one  movement  carries,  and 
one  heaven  overarches  all ;  but  when 
blindfolded  men  are  led  about  by  a 
skilled  practitioner,  and  made  to  tell 
the  visions  they  behold,  their  agree- 
ment only  proves  that  they  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  their  prompter, 
and,  because  they  see  nothing,  can 
see  any  thing  that  he  desires.  Error, 
you  say,  is  various,  while  truth  is  one. 
Yes;  but  passive  obedience  is  some- 
thing short  of  either,  and  keeps  men 
standing,  where,  if  they  do  not  wan- 
der, it  is  only  because  they  cannot 
move.  You  must  first  let  them  be 
free  to  lose  themselves  on  the  open 
plain,  and  seek  the  infinite  horizon 
wherever  any  heavenly  glow  may 
seem  to  call;  and  if  then  you  find 
them  all  moving  along  the  same  ra- 
dius, with  eye  intent  on  the  same 
meridian,  and  face  ashine  with  the 
same  beams,  you  may  well  be  sure  that 
the  light  of  some  divine  reality  is 
there,  and  intersects  the  trackless 
wilds  with  a  true  pilgrim's  road.  But, 
till  then,  cease  to  "  talk  so  exceeding 
proudly "  of  a  feature,  which,  with 
equal  reason,  every  Buddhist  and  even 
every  Freemason  may  make  his  boast. 
86 


It  would  affect  us  strangely  did 
we  find  a  vast  and  scattered  society, 
consisting  wholly  of  one-eyed  people  ; 
but  the  wonder  would  vanish,  if  we 
learned  that  it  was  a  rule  to  put  out 
the  other  eye  during  the  novitiate, 
and  to  remove  out  of  the  way  all  who 
objected  to  the.  operation.  Such  a 
monocular  phenomenon  is  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Church.  It  has  got  its 
one  old  picture  of  divine  things,  as 
seen  through  a  single  highly  chro- 
matic lens,  and  represented  by  the 
hand  of  a  rude  art;  and  resolutely 
refusing  to  reproduce  it  with  the 
slightest  variation,  or  to  look  through 
a  second  organ,  it  simply  drives  off 
all  persons  who  are  endowed  with 
stereoscopic  vision,  and  have  gained  a 
little  insight  into  the  deeper  perspec- 
tive of  things.  In  a  result  thus 
brought  about,  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful, except  the  infatuation  which 
produces  and  admires  it.  That  there 
are  none  but  true  sheep  under  the 
chief  Shepherd  means  only  that  every 
goat  is  turned  out  of  the  fold. 

In  the  uniformity  which  is  claimed, 
there  would  be  something  of  diviner 
look,  had  it  been  effected  by  preven- 
tion, instead  of  by  penalty  and  ex- 
pulsion. Had  the  Apostolate  at  Home 
been  able  to  say,  "See  the  concord 
that  reigns  and  ever  has  reigned  with- 
in the  circuit  of  my  charge ;  no  disturb- 
ing doubts,  no  conflicting  thoughts,  no 
insurgent  wills,  awaken  any  trouble 
here  :  the  certainty  my  children  need, 
I  am  able  to  afford;  the  truth  for 
which  they  begin  to  sigh,  I  administer 
betimes ;  the  usages  and  discipline 
their  wants  demand,  I  prescribe  in  sea- 
son, ere  a  cry  is  raised," —  this  indeed 
would  well  become  an  organ  of  spirit- 
ual wisdom,  intrusted  with  the  spirit- 
ual guidance  of  mankind.  Instead  of 
this,  the  Church  has  never  succeeded 
in  maintaining  peace  and  concurrence 
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within  her  precincts.  Her  discipline 
has  been  exercised,  not  in  warding 
off,  but  in  punishing  and  cutting  out, 
variations.  The  initiative  has  always 
been  taken,  not  by  herself,  but  by 
errors  and  heresies  within  her  bounds 
that  compelled  her  to  speak  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say.  that  every  coun- 
cil has  been  called,  every  Papal  edict 
issued,  because  Catholicity  had  al- 
ready been  lost.  And  the  remedy 
was  always  the  same,  —  a  long  strug- 
gle of  parties  for  ascendency,  ending 
in  a  short  and  sharp  amputation  of 
the  weaker.  So  frequently  has  this 
process  been  renewed,  and  so  brief 
have  been  the  intervening  terms  of 
rest,  that,  prior  to  the  last  century, 
scarcely  can  a  half-century  be  named 
during  which  the  Church  has  not  had 
a  divided  life  on  some  question  ulti- 
mately settled  by  authoritative  defi- 
nition. To  give  instances  is  little  else 
than  to  set  down  the  heads  of  all 
ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  quarto- 
deciman  controversy  of  Polycarp  and 
Anicetus  at  Rome,  A.D.  160,  which 
left  Asia  Minor  and  Italy  with  dif- 
ferent Easter  usages,  to  the  condem- 
nation of  Fenelon's  "Maximes  des 
Saints/7  in  1699.  Heresy,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  a  product  of  the 
Church,  and,  ere  it  could  be  excom- 
municated, has  -been  in  communion, 
often  with  such  tenacity  as  to  leave  it 
•doubtful  for  a  whole  generation  what 
hand  would  carry  off  the  banner  of 
•orthodoxy.  The  great  ecclesiastical 
heroes  won  all  their  victories  over  fel- 
low-disciples, —  Tertullian  over  Prax- 
ias,  Athanasius  over  Arius,  Augustine 
over  Pelagius,  Cyril  over  Nestorius, 
Hincmar  over  Gottschalk :  the  battle- 
ground was  within  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure, and  its  discordant  din  mingled 
with  the  hymns  of  worshippers.  A 
visitor  to  Phrygia  in  the  latter  half 
of  -,  the  .-second  century  would  hear 


nothing  but  of  the  Paraclete  and  the 
millennium ;  returning  to  Rome,  he 
finds  that  type  of  Christianity  con- 
demned. Crossing  to  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  he  listens  to  a  mystic 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divine  nature,  in 
which  his  human  history  seems  to 
melt  into  a  bright  cloud ;  removing  to 
Antioch,  he  recovers  the  humanity 
again,  and  hears  the  clearest  lessons 
drawn  from  the  sacred  life  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  is  put  off  with  only  a  poor 
account  of  the  higher  essence  of  the 
Son  of  God.  A  lapsed  Christian  of 
the  third  century,  who  in  Spain  would 
be  driven  from  the  church-door,  had 
only  to  take  ship  for  Italy  to  find  en- 
trance into  communion  again.  The 
long  strife  between  the  Latin  and  the 
"Gothic  theology;  the  yet  longer  be- 
tween Rome  and  Constantinople ;  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  doctrine  for  two  centuries,  till,  by 
the  condemnation  of  Beranger  in  1050, 
transubstantiation  won  its  place;  the 
Albigensian  crusade ;  the  rival  schools 
of  Scotus  and  Aquinas ;  the  polemic 
passages  about  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, about  indulgences  for  the 
dead,  about  the  seat  of  supreme  eccle- 
siastic power ;  the  divisions  on  grace 
and  free  will,  first  between  Domini- 
cans and  Molinists,  then  between 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  —  all  these 
things  must  be  forgotten  before  the 
claim  of  Catholic  concurrence  can  be 
pressed  with  any  avail  in  evidence  of 
an  internal  peace  supernaturally  se- 
cured. Nay,  what  more  do  we  re- 
quire for  the  just  estimate  of  this 
claim  than  the  spectacle  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  Europe  since  the  Vatican 
council  of  1870  ?  Whither  must  we 
go  to  hear  the  veritable  voice  of  the 
traditional  consensus  ?  Must  we  min- 
gle with  the  Genevan  Catholics,  and 
listen  at  the  feet  of  Father  Hyacinthe  ? 
Or  kneel  before  the  altar  of  some 
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"Old  Catholic"  church,  and  give  our- 
selves to  the  word  of  Dollinger  or 
Rheinkens  ?  Or  mingle  with  the  ac- 
quiescent multitude,  that  will  swear 
to  any  words,  contradict  any  history, 
betray  any  inherited  trust,  so  long  as 
they  are  covered  by  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  ?  The  illusory  nature  of  a 
te  universality  "  that  breaks  in  pieces, 
and  then  allows  a  fragment  to  label 
itself  as  the  whole,  in  virtue,  not  of 
identical  essence,  but  of  greater  size, 
is  in  our  time  laid  bare  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  living. 

4  Finally,  for  the  last  "note"  of 
divine  authority  we  are,  referred  to 
the  "  APOSTOLICITY  "  of  the  Church. 
If  this  word  were  meant  only  to 
mark  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Church  from  the  labors  of  its  first 
missionaries,  it  would  express  no 
more  than  an  indisputable  fact ;  but 
it  is  intended  to  denote  "conformity 
with  its  original  power,  the  mission 
and  institution  of  the  apostles," 1 
and  to  claim  the  sanction  of  apostolic 
example  for  the  creed  and  cultus,  the 
constitution  and  administration,  of  the 
Church.  For  persons  of  historical 
culture  to  put  forth  such  a  claim  'for 
the  first  time  in  an  historical  age 
would  exceed  the  measure  even  of 
ecclesiastical  courage,  so  utterly  ficti- 
tious is  the  picture  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity, and  so  uncritical  the  reading 
of  the  early  Christian  memorials 
which  it  implies.  It  is  a  formula 
which  lingers  on,  like  an  inherited 
casket  emptied  of  treasures,  from  a 
time  when  so  much  only  of  Scripture 
and  history  were  quoted  as  might 
seem  to  give  some  color  to  orthodoxy, 
and  some  support  to  a  theocracy. 
Hardly  can  a  more  pervading  con- 
trast be  found  than  between  the 


1  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
P.  69. 


primitive  and  the  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity which  are  here  identified.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  accidents  of  time 
and  person  alone,  striking  as  these 
will  ever  be  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, —  to  the  poverty  of  apostles  and 
the  princely  magnificence  of  pontiffs, 
—  to  the  simple  prayer-meetings  of 
the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem  or 
the  proseucha  at  Philippi,  compared 
with  the  splendid  scenery  and  pom- 
pous offices  of  the  Roman  basilicas,  — 
to  the  fraternal  simplicity  of  the 
scriptural  letters,  so  unlike  the  Papal 
bulls,  in  which  an  over-acted  humility 
transparently  covers  an  assumption 
more  than  royal.  These  differences, 
and  more  than  these,  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  transition  from  an  incipi- 
ent to  a  reigning  Church.  But  far 
deeper  than  these,  in  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  religion  itself,  and 
in  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of 
its  administration,  there  is  an  essen- 
tial opposition  between  its  first  and 
its  last  stages.  The  early  gospel  was 
the  escape  —  gradual  in  the  Petrine 
circle,  taken  at  a  bound  in  the  Pau- 
line—  of  the  free  prophetic  spirit  from 
ritual  and  sacerdotal  restraints  :  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  re-enthrone- 
ment of  a  priesthood  over  the  world. 
The  former  accepted  no  mediator  ex- 
cept One  who  came  to  abolish  media- 
tion, and  himself  withdrew  to  heaven, 
that  there  might  be  no  distraction 
from  the  divinest  Presence :  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  the  open  treasury  of 
grace,  and  kept  the  key,  and  set  it- 
self up  as  sole  agent  in  divine  affairs. 
The  one  proclaimed,  that,  as  instru- 
ments of  peace  with  God,  oblations 
and  atonements  had  vanished  from 
the  earth,  snatched  away  by  the  as- 
cending Christ ;  and  that,  with  him, 
humanity  itself  had  passed  into  the 
Holy  of  holies :  the  other  rebuilt  the 
altar,  invented  a  new  offering,  ar- 
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ranged  the  sacramental  train,  and 
restored  the  daily  sacrifice.  The  one 
rent  away  the  veil  of  untrustful  fear 
that  interposed  between  the  private 
soul  and  God,  and  sent  the  conscience 
charged  with  sin  to  breathe  its  prayer, 
and  shed  its  tears,  within  the  Divine 
embrace  itself;  the  other  established 
the  confessor's  box  in  every  temple, 
and  enjoined  its  occupant  to  find  his 
way  into  every  home.  Who  will  tell 
me  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  pon- 
tiff? that  he  confessed  Aquila  and 
Priscilla?  that  he  elevated  the  host 
at  the  Corinthian  supper,  and  with- 
held the  cup  from  the  profane  ?  It  is 
no  wonder,  that,  to  his  G-alatian  and 
Roman  Epistles  the  mind  of  Luther, 
in  its  first  revolt  from  the  existing 
system,  flew  for  refuge,  and  that 
there  he  found  an  indomitable 
strength  ;  for,  within  the  whole  com- 
pass of  thought  and  feeling  on  divine 
things,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
more  precise  and  radical  contrariety 
than  between  the  spiritual  gospel  of 
their  author  and  the  priestly  system 
that  takes  his  name  in  vain. 

Even  without  pressing  this  extreme 
contrast,  we  find  no  evidence,  in 
either  the  memorials  of  other  apostles, 
or  the  writings  of  the  next  age,  of 
any  likeness  between  the  Papal 
Church  and  its  presumed  prototype. 
Besides  Paul's  striking  sketch  of  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  communion 
at  Corinth,1  we  have  other  notices  of 
the  Christian  usages  in  their  reli- 
gious assemblies,  carrying  us  forward 
into  the  next  century.  Let  any  one 
read  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,2  and  fix 
in  his  mind  the  image  of  the  simple 
meeting  there  described,  of  the  alter- 
nate hymn  to  Christ  at  daybreak,  of 
the  mutual  engagement  to  innocent 
and  holy  life,  of  the  common  meal  in 

1  1  Cor.  xi.  20-33. 

2  C.  Plinius  Traj.  Imp.    Lib.  x.  Ep.  96. 


pledge  of  brotherhood ;  let  him  turn 
to  the  later  and  fuller  picture,  drawn 
by  Justin  Martyr,1  of  the  baptismal 
or  the  Sunday  assembly,  the  reading, 
the  exhortation  from  the  presiding 
brother,  the  prayer,  the  distribution 
of  bread  and  wine,  the  alms,  and 
the  visit  to  the  poor  and  solitary ;  and, 
with  these  scenes  in  his  mind,  place 
him  in  view  of  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
at  the  celebration  of  high  mass. 
Will  he  see  in  the  drama  before  him 
—  in  its  vestments,  its  incense,  its 
genuflections,  its  signal-bell,  its  wafer 
for  the  church  and  its  cup  for  the  al- 
tar —  a  reproduction  of  that  early 
communion  ?  Will  the  gorgeous  sym- 
bols tell  their  tale,  and  speak  to  his 
heart  the  things  that  he  knows,  and 
seem  only  to  glorify  the  genius  of  his 
religion?  Or  will  they  look  like  the 
language  of  quite  another  story,  in 
which  those  Bithynian  and  Ephesian 
disciples  could  play  no  part,  and  the 
apostles  who  established  their  usages 
would  be  strangely  out  of  place  ? 
Perhaps  it  must  always  be  the  fate  of 
a  new  spiritual  life,  infused  from  purer 
heights  of  inspiration,  to  droop  into 
lower  levels  when  the  first  divine  im- 
pulse ceases  to  sustain  it,  and  it  pass- 
es into  the  custody  of  a  less  respon- 
sive humanity.  But,  in  the  genealogy 
of  degenerating  ideas,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  marvellous  and  more  humili- 
ating than  that  Christ  and  his  first 
missionary  band  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  vastest  hierarchy, 
the  most  theocratic  absolutism,  the 
completest  sacramental  system,  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  That  which 
they  chiefly  lived  to  destroy  has  found 
its  way  back  into  existence,  and 
flaunts  their  names  upon  its  banner 
as  the  sanction  of  its  boldest  claims. 

It  is  needless,  at  present,  to    ask 
whether,  if   the    pretension  to  apos- 

i  Just.  Phil,  et  Mart.  Apologia,  i.  chap.  65-67. 
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tolicity  were  made  out,  the  model 
on  which  the  Church  had  framed 
itself  could  claim,  on  that  account, 
to  be  altogether  divine.  That  is  a 
question  still  in  reserve  ;  and  without 
reference  to  it  the  proof  appears  to 
me  complete,  that  the  Church  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  of  mixed  agency, 
—  divine  and  human,  —  which  runs 
through  all  history;  that  within  its 
enclosure,  as  without,  truth  and  error, 
holiness  and  guilt,  the  spirit  of  God 
and  the  passions  of  men,  are  blended 
into  one  tissue,  and  spread  out  togeth- 
er, the  pattern  of  the  ages.  To  sepa- 
rate these  opposites,  it  is  vain  to  make 
mechanical  divisions,  and  draw  bound- 


ary lines  in  time  or  space,  and  say  to 
those  who  are  seeking  consecrated 
ground,  "Lo,  here!  and  Lo,  there!" 
as  if  you  could  turn  them  into  a  fold 
secured  by  a  patent  of  inviolable 
sanctity.  Other  tests  are  needed  to 
apply,  which  is  no  surveyor's  task, 
but  a  work  of  inward  apprehension, 
of  moral  analysis,  and  spiritual  dis- 
crimination. There  are  always  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  take  this  trouble 
off  your  hands ;  and  you  can  escape  it, 
if  you  are  so  minded,  but  only  with 
this  result :  if  the  insight  of  con- 
science is  dispensed  from  determining 
your  religion,  your  religion  ceases  to 
be  security  for  your  conscience. 


THE   FATALIST. 

BY   IVAX   TURGUENIEFF. 
[Translated  from  the  German  of  W.  A.  Polovinoff,  by  Sarah  K.  D.  Munro.] 


IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  I. 


I. 


WE  seated  ourselves  in  a  circle ; 
and  our  old  friend  Alexander  Vassi- 
lievich  E/iedel  (a  genuine  Russian  in 
spite  of  his  German  surname)  thus 
began : — 

I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  of 
something  which  befell  me  about  the 
year  1830,  —  forty  years  ago,  you  see. 
I  will  be  brief,  but  do  not  interrupt 
me. 

I  was  living  in  St.  Petersburg  at 
that  time,  and  had  just  left  the  Uni- 
versity. My  brother  served  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  mounted  Artillery 
Guard.  His  battery  was  quartered 
every  summer  in  Krasnoe  Selo.  My 
brother  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  in 
Krasnoe  itself,  but  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  villages  of  the  district.  I 
sought  his  company  frequently,  and 


became  acquainted  with  all  his  com- 
rades. He  lived  in  a  tolerably  neat 
farmhouse,  with  another  officer  of  his 
battery,  called  Ilia  Stephanich  Tegleff : 
with  him,  accordingly,  I  became  inti- 
mate. 

Marlinsky  is  out  of  date.  Kobody 
reads  him:  they  even  shrug  their 
shoulders  over  him  nowadays.  But 
in  the  year  1830  he  was  very  celebrat- 
ed; and  Pouchkine  himself  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  young  folks  of  that  day. 
He  not  only  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  of  Russian  authors  ; 
but  he  had,  —  what  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  unusual,  —  to  a  certain  extent, 
set  his  stamp  upon  the  young  men  of 
his  time.  Heroes  a  la  Marlinsky  met 
me  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  and  above  all  among  line 
and  cavalry  officers.  They  talked, 
they  wrote,  in  his  words.  In  compa- 
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ny  they  were  gloomy,  reserved,  "  with 
a  tempest  in  the  soul,  and  fire  in  the 
blood,"  like  Lieut.  Belosor  in  "  Fre- 
gatte  Nadesda." *  Women's  hearts 
were  "  ingulfed  "  by  them.  They  were 
called  fatalists.  What  was  not  con- 
tained in  this  fever?  Byronism,  Ro- 
manticism ;  memories  of  the  French 
Revolution,  of  our  own  December  rev- 
olution,2 and  worship  of  Napoleon; 
belief  in  fate,  in  the  stars,  in  the 
power  of  mystical  characters,  poe- 
try, and  high-flown  language,  and 
the  sad  consciousness  of  one's  own 
nothingness;  true  skill  and  daring, 
and  the  restless  stir  of  the  pettiest 
self-love ;  noble  endeavor,  and  half- 
instructed  ignorance ;  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions, and  childish  display.  But 
enough  of  criticism  ;  I  promised  to 
narrate. 


II. 


SECOXD  LIEUT.  TEGLEFF  belonged 
to  these  fatalists,  although  he  did  not 
possess  the  exterior  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  to  such  people.  He 
was  of  middle  height,  rather  stout, 
somewhat  bent;  fair  hair,  with  still 
lighter  eyebrows ;  a  round  fresh,  red- 
cheeked  countenance ;  a  turned-up 
nose;  lowbrow,  with  hair  growing  down 
on  the  temples ;  and  firm,  regular, 
compressed  lips.  He  never  laughed, 
nor  even  smiled :  only  occasionally, 
when  he  was  tired  and  out  of  breath, 
did  he  permit  four  square  milk-white 
teeth  to  become  visible.  A  studied 
immobility  pervaded  all  his  features  : 
if  that  were  removed,  they  would  have 
seemed  even  good-humored.  The  eyes 
alone  were  peculiar,  being  small  and 
green,  with  yellow  lashes.  The  right 
eye  lay  a  little  higher  than  the  left ; 
and  the  lid  of  the  latter  did  not  lift 

1  Fregatto  Nadesda  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by 
Marlinsky. 

2  Dec.  24, 1824. 


so  high  as  that  of  the  former.  So 
each  eye  looked  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  other,  and  had,  for  that 
reason,  a  sleepy  and  odd  expression. 
His  physiognomjr,  otherwise  not  un- 
pleasing,  expressed  discontent  min- 
gled with  irresolution  :  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  constantly  pursuing  some 
thought  which  he  could  never  succeed 
in  grasping.  In  spite  of  this  charac- 
teristic, he  did  not  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  haughty  man,  but  rather  of 
one  diseased.  He  spoke  but  little,  and 
that  brokenly,  with  a  rouglf  voice, 
withholding  words  unnecessarily.  In 
contrast  to  most  fatalists,  he  used  in 
speech  no  especially  mystifying  ex- 
pressions, employing  them  only  in 
writing.  His  handwriting  was  like  a 
child's.  His  superiors  considered  him 
11  so-so,"  for  an  officer,  neither  specially 
capable,  nor  specially  zealous.  "  He 
is  punctilious,  but  not  accurate,"  his 
brigadier-general  (of  German  extrac- 
tion) said  of  him.  As  a  soldier,  lie 
was  also  "  so-so,"  —  neither  fish  nor 
flesh.  He  lived  poorly  in  proportion 
to  his  means.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
at  nine  years  of  age  ;  his  parents  being 
drowned  one  spring,  while  trying  to 
cross  the  Oka  J  in  a  carriage  during 
high  water.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  a  private  school,  where  he  was 
numbered  among  the  quietest  and 
stupidest.  Then,  according  to  his  own 
dearest  wish,  and  at  the  command  of 
an  uncle  who  had  a  sort  of  oversight 
of  him,  he  entered  the  Horse  Artillery 
Guard,  as  private,  and  passed,  but 
with  some  difficulty,  first  the  ensign's 
examination,  and  then  that  for  lieu- 
tenants. He  was  on  a  bad  footing 
with  the  other  officers  :  they  did  not 
like  him,  and  seldom  sought  his  socie- 
ty ;  nor  did  he  seek  theirs.  The  pres- 
ence of  people  oppressed  him,  and 
made  him  at  once  unnatural  and  awk- 
*  Oka  is  a  tributary  of  tfce  Volga. 
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ward :  he  was  not  sociable,  and  said 
thou  to  no  one.  But  he  was  respected, 
not,  perhaps,  for  his  character,  intel- 
lect, or  imagination,  but  only  because 
people  recognized  in  him  that  peculiar 
style  which  marked  the  "fatalists." 
That  Tegleff  should  have  a  "career," 
should,  perchance,  make  himself  dis- 
tinguished for  something,  no  one  ex- 
pected; but  that  Tegleff  might  play 
an  unexpected  part,  or  rather,  with 
"  one  blow  might  become  a  Napoleon," 
that  was  thought  not  impossible  ;  for 
he  was  a  man  "with  predestination," 
as  there  were  others  "  with  sighs " 
and  "  with  tears." 


III. 

Two  occurrences  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an 
officer  did  much  to  establish  his  fatal- 
istic character.  On  the  very  day  of 
his  promotion,  he  passed  along  the 
granite  quay  of  the  Neva,  in  compa- 
ny with  other  newly-created  officers, 
in  full  dress  uniform.  It  was  the 
middle  of  March ;  and  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  spring  had  come  earlier 
than  usual  to  open  the  Neva.  The 
great  blocks  of  ice  had  already  gone 
down ;  but  the  whole  river  was  still 
thickly  crowded  with  small,  watery 
cakes  of  it,  soft  and  treacherous.  The 
young  people  talked  and  laughed 
together :  suddenly  one  of  them 
stopped.  He  saw  upon  the  slowly- 
heaving  surface -of  the  stream,  some 
thirty  paces  from  the  bank,  a  little 
dog,  sitting  upon  a  protruding  cake 
of  ice,  whimpering,  and  trembling  all 
over.  "  It  will  go  down,"  sai4  the 
officer  carelessly.  The  dog  was  slow- 
ly floating  past  some  steps  leading 
from'  the  quay  down  to  the  water. 
Suddenly  Tegleff,  without  uttering  a 
word,  ran  down  the  steps,  and  sprang 


out  upon  the  thin  ice,  breaking 
through  and  recovering  himself  by 
turns.  Beaching  the  dog  at  last,  he 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  and,  as  he  by 
good-fortune  again  approached  the 
shore,  threw  it  upon  the  pavement. 
The  danger  to  which  Tegleif  exposed 
himself  was  so  great,  his  behavior  so 
unexpected,  that  his  companions  stood 
as  if  turned  to  stone,  and  only  recov- 
ered their  powers  of  speech  at  the 
moment  when  Tegleff  called  for  a 
drosky  to  drive  home.  His  whole 
uniform  was  soaked  through  and 
through.  To  his  comrades'  exclama- 
tions, Tegleff  replied  coldly,  that  a 
man  could  not  escape  his  destiny,  and 
bade  the  coachman  drive  on. 

"At  least  take  the  dog  as  a  memo- 
rial," cried  one  of  the  officers  ;  but 
Tegleff  made  a  negative  motion 
with  his  hand:  his  companions  looked 
at  one  another  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. 

The  other  occurrence  took  place 
some  days  after,  at  a  card-party 
which  the  commander  of  the  battery 
had  arranged.  Tegleff  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  took  no  part  in  the  game. 

"  Oh  that  my  grandmother  had 
told  me  the  winning  cards,  as  in 
Pouchkine's  (  Eockdame  '  !  "  cried  an 
ensign  who  had  just  lost  his  third 
thousand.  Tegleff  came  slowly  up  to 
the  table,  took  a  pack  of  cards,  cut 
them,  and  turned  up,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  "Six  of  diamonds!" 
There  lay  the  six  of  diamonds. 
"  Ace  of  clubs  ! "  he  cried  again, 
and  cut :  there  lay  the  ace  of  clubs. 
"  King  of  diamonds  ! "  he  cried  the 
third  time,  forcing  the  words  angrily 
between  his  teeth,  and  was  right 
for  the  third  time.  He  turned  sud- 
denly crimson ;  apparently  he  was 
himself  surprised. 

"  A  capital  trick !  Do  it  again, 
pray  !  "  said  the  commander. 
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"  I  don't  busy  myself  with  tricks," 
answered  Tegleff  dryly,  and  passed 
into  the  next  room.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  he  guessed  the  right  card, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  explain;  but  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  play- 
ers tried  to  do  the  same  thing  after 
him;  but  no  one  succeeded.  One 
card  might  be  right,  but  two  in  suc- 
cession never ;  and  Tegleff  had  read 
three.  This  occurrence  strengthened 
still  further  his  reputation  as  a  mys- 
terious, fatalistic  being. 


IV. 

IT  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
Tegleff  himself  forthwith  made  the 
most  of  this  character.  It  lent  him 
a  special  signification,  a  special  color- 
ing. Cela  le  posait,  as  the  French 
say;  and  with  his  want  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  and  his  immense  am- 
bition, such  a  character  fitted  him  to 
perfection.  It  would  be  hard  to  at- 
tain it ;  but  to  keep  it  cost  nothing : 
he  had  only  to  be  silent,  and  play  the 
savage. 

If  I  came  near  to  Tegleff,  and  even 
won  his  affection,  it  was  not  exactly 
because  his  reputation  attracted  me. 
I  attached  myself  to  him,  because  I 
had  myself  somewhat  run  wild,  and 
discerned  in  him  a  fellow-sufferer  in 
that  respect;  and  especially  because 
he  was  a  good,  even  an  ingenuous 
fellow  at  bottom.  He  awakened  in 
me  a  sort  of  sympathy  :  it  seemed  to 
me,  that,  apart  from  his  adopted  fatal- 
ism, a  tragical  fate  really  lay  before 
him,  of  which  he  had  no  presentiment. 
I  said  nothing  to  him  of  this  feeling. 
To  inspire  pity  —  might  not  that 
seem  somewhat  insulting  to  a  fatalist  ? 
Tegleff  had  also  become  attached  to 
me :  he  even  dared  in  my  presence  to 
show  the  kind  of  pedestal  upon  which 


he  had  half  fallen,  half  climbed.  Dis- 
contented, unhealthy,  but  aspiring  as 
he  was,  he  probably  represented  to 
himself  that  his  appearance  was  in 
no  way  in  keeping  with  his  ambition, 
and  that  others  were  perhaps  justified 
in  looking  down  upon  him  from  their 
heights ;  but  I,  a  nineteen-year-old 
youngster,  could  not  make  him  un- 
easy. He  often  became  garrulous 
with  me;  and  he  may  thank  the 
Creator  that  no  one  else  heard  his 
chatter.  He  had  very  recently  gained 
his  reputation.  He  knew  very  little, 
had  read  scarcely  any  thing,  and  had 
contented  himself  with  collecting  an- 
ecdotes and  tales  accordingly.  He 
believed  in  presentiments,  in  prophe- 
cies, signs,  coincidences,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  in  favorable  and  unfa- 
vorable destiny,  in  a  word,  that  life 
was  ordered  by  fate.  He  even  believed 
in  certain  "climacteric  years,"  which 
some  one  had  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  meaning  of  which  he 
did  not  in  the  least  understand. 
Genuine  fatalists  dare  not  betray  such 
beliefs :  they  only  rouse  them  in 
others.  But  I  alone  knew  Tegleff  on, 
this  side. 


V. 


—  I  remember  it  was  on  the 
day  of  the  blessed  Elias,  the  20th  of 
July  —  I  went  to  see  my  brother  after 
a  long  interval,  but  did  not  find  him ; 
for  he  had  been  ordered  away  some- 
where for  a  whole  week.  I  did  not 
want  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg  :  so 
I  wandered  about  with  my  gun,  in  the 
neighboring  morasses,  the  whole  day, 
killed  a  brace  of  ducks,  and  brought 
up  in  the  evening  with  Tegleff,  under 
the  projecting  roof  of  a  house,  where 
he  said  he  had  taken  up  his  summer 
residence.  We  talked  about  this  and 
that,  chiefly  occupying  ourselves  in 
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drinking  tea,  smoking  our  pipes,  and 
afterward  talking,  now  with  our  host, 
a  Russianized  Finn,  and  now  with 
a  peddler  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
who  followed  the  battery  about,  —  a 
good-humored  and  sociable  fellow, 
who  possessed,  among  other  talents, 
that  of  playing  on  the  zither,  and 
who  entertained  us  with  an  unfortu- 
nate love-affair  which  he  had  had  in 
his  youth.  This  Don  Juan  in  a 
smock-frock  had  not  had  another  un- 
lucky adventure  of  the  kind  in  all 
his  life  since.  Before  the  door  of  our 
house  stretched  a  broad  plain,  de- 
scending to  the  bank  of  a  little  river, 
which  shone  here  and  there  as  it 
wound  along:  far  in  the  horizon,  low 
woods  were  visible.  Night  came  on, 
and  we  were  alone  :  with  the  night  a 
damp  fog  settled  over  the  earth, 
which,  constantly  spreading,  at  last 
became  a  thick  mist.  The  moon 
arose  in  the  heavens :  her  light 
pierced  the  haze,  and  it  became  trans- 
fused with  gold.  Every  thing  under- 
went wonderful  changes,  seemed  to 
float  in  the  mist :  the  distant  seemed 
near ;  the  near,  afar  off;  the  large, 
small ;  the  small,  great :  all  was  illu- 
minated, and  yet  indistinct.  We  were 
transported  to  fairy-land,  a  kingdom 
of  deep  stillness,  soft  slumbers,  pale 
golden  darkness.  How  mysteriously 
the  stars  glimmered  down  from  above, 
like  silver  torches  !  We  were  silent. 
The  fantastic  drapery  of  this  night 
involved  us  also:  it  turned  even  us 
into  phantasms. 

VI 

TEGLEFF  began,  with  his  usual 
pauses,  re-commencements,  and  repe- 
titions, to  talk  about  presentiments, 
phantoms,  &c.  On  just  such  a  night 
as  this  there  had  appeared  to  a  stu- 
dent of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  just 
become  tutor  to  two  orphans,  and 


slept  with  them  in  a  garden-house,  a 
female  figure,  which  bent  over  the 
beds  of  his  pupils ;  and  the  next 
day  he  had  recognized  the  face  of 
this  figure,  in  a  picture,  before  unno- 
ticed by  him,  as  that  of  the  mother 
of  the  orphans.  Then  he  related 
that  his  great-grandmother  had 
thought  she  heard  the  continual 
rushing  of  water  for  some  weeks 
before  her  death ;  that  his  grand- 
father had  saved  his  life,  in  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  by  stooping  to  pick  up 
an  ordinary  pebble :  at  the  same 
moment,  a  charge  of  grape  had 
passed  over  his  head,  carrying  away 
his  tall  black  plume.  Tegleff  prom- 
ised to  show  me  this  pebble  which 
had  saved  his  grandfather,  and  which 
the  latter  had  preserved  in  a  locket. 
Then  he  began  to  expatiate  upon 
the  predetermination  of  every  man's 
fate,  and  especially  of  his  own,  and 
added,  that  he  as  yet  believed  in  this 
doctrine ;  but,  if  he  ever  should  have 
a  doubt  concerning  it,  he  would  be 
done  with  it  and  life  at  the  same 
time,  since  existence  would  no  longer 
have  any  charms  for  him. 

"  You  think,  perhaps,"  continued 
he,  casting  a  side-glance  at  me,  "  that 
I  should  not  have  courage  enough  for 
that.  You  do  not  know  me.  I  have 
an  iron  will." 

"Easy  enough  to  say"  I  thought 
to  myself. 

Tegleff  became  thoughtful,  sighed 
heavily,  and  explained  to  me,  let- 
ting his  pipe  fall  from  his  hand, 
that  this  day  was  a  very  momentous 
one  for  him.  "  It  is  the  day  of  St. 
Elias,  my  christening  day :  it  is  —  it 
is  for  me  a  most  important  day." 

I  did  not  answer,  only  looked  at 
him,  as  he  sat  there  before  me, 
hunched  up,  bent  over,  heavy,  with 
his  dull,  sleepy  glance  directed  to  the 
ground.  "  To-day,"  he  continued,  "  an 
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old  beggar-woman "  (Tegleff  never 
passed  a  beggar  without  giving  him 
something)  "  promised  to  pray  for 
the  safety  of  my  soul.  Was  not  that 
wonderful  ?  " 

"  What  pleasure  can  this  man  find 
in  always  thinking  of  himself?"  I 
thought.  I  must  however  state,  that 
often,  recently,  I  had  noticed  a  quite 
unusual  expression  of  care  and  trouble 
in  Tegleff 's  countenance, —  not  exactly 
the  fatalistic  melancholy,  but  some- 
thing which  really  seemed  to  wear 
upon  and  pain  him;  and  just  then 
I  was  struck  by  his  heartbroken 
look.  Had,  perhaps,  some  doubt 
arisen  in  his  mind  on  that  subject  of 
which  he  had  just  spoken  ?  Tegleff  s 
comrades  had  told  me,  that  he  had 
recently  presented  to  his  commanding 
officer  a  project  for  reform  in  the 
artillery  corps,  and  that  it  had  been 
returned  to  him  with  "  remarks  ;  " 
that  is,  a  reprimand.  Knowing  his 
character,  I  could  not  doubt  how 
much  slighting  treatment  on  the 
part  of  his  superiors  must  gall  him. 
But  the  trouble  which  I  now  observed 
in  his  face  seemed  to  spring  from 
some  yet  more  personal  source. 

"  However,  it  is  getting  danip,"  he 
said  suddenly,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  Let  us  go  into  the  house :  it 
is  time  to  sleep." 

He  had  a  habit  of  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  moving  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  his  collar  were  too 
tight,  at  the  same  time  grasping  his 
neck  with  one  hand.  His  character 
seemed  to  me  to  be  expressed  in  this 
uncomfortable,  nervous  gesture.  This 
world  was  indeed  too  narrow  for  him. 

VIL 

WE  entered  the  farmhouse,  and 
each  lay  down  upon  a  bench.  His 
was  in  the  farther  corner,  by  the 
stove;  but  mine  was  on  the  opposite 


side  of  the  room,  and  had  some  hay 
spread  over  it.  Tegleff  twisted  and 
turned  on  his  bench ;  and  I  could  not 
get  to  sleep  either.  Whether  his 
stories  had  nervously  excited  me,  or 
the  wonderful  night  had  stirred  my 
blood,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  was  in  no 
condition  to  rest.  Even  the  desire  of 
sleeping  had  left  me  ;  and  I  lay  open- 
eyed,  and  thought,  even  made  an 
effort  to  think  (God  knows  why), 
about  the  most  senseless  things ;  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  when  one  can't  get 
to  sleep.  Turning  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  I  threw  out  my  hand,  and 
struck  my  finger  against  one  of  the 
timbers  of  the  wall :  it  gave  forth  a 
low  but  clear  and  resounding  noise. 
I  had  apparently  hit  a  hollow  place. 
I  struck  it  a  second  time  with  my 
finger,  this  time  intentionally  :  the 
sound  was  repeated.  I  did  it  again. 
Suddenly  Tegleff  raised  his  head. 

"Eiedel,"  he  cried,  "do  you  hear 
that  ?  Somebody  is  knocking  at  the 
window." 

I  pretended  to  be  asleep.  I  became 
suddenly  possessed  with  the  desire  of 
playing  a  trick  on  my  fatalistic  com- 
panion, since  I  really  could  not  sleep. 

He  lay  down  again. 

I  waited  a  moment,  and  then  again 
tapped  three  times  in  succession. 

Tegleff  raised  himself,  and  listened. 

I  tapped  again.  I  lay  with  my 
face  towards  him  ;  but  he  could  not 
see  my  arm.  I  had  put  it  behind  me, 
under  the  covering. 

«  Eiedel  !  "  called  Tegleff. 

I  did  not  answer. 

"  Eiedel !  "  he  cried  louder,  "  Eie- 
del!" 

"Ah!  What's  the  matter?"  I 
cried,  as  if  awakening. 

"Don't  you  hear  some  one  keep 
knocking  on  the  window?  Perhaps 
he  wants  to  come  in." 

"  Some  passer-by,"  I  murmured. 
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"  Then  shall  we  let  him  in,  or  at 
least  find  out  who  it  is  ?  " 

But  I  did  not  answer,  and  again 
feigned  sleep. 

A   few   moments   passed  j   then    I 
began  again. 
'  "  Tap  —  tap  —  tap." 

Tegleff  sat  up,  and  listened. 

Through  my  half-closed  lids  I  could 
plainly  see  all  his  movements  in  the 
pale,  shimmering  light.  He  looked 
now  at  the  window,  and  now  at  the 
door.  It  became  really  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. It  seemed  to  echo  through 
the  room,  and  glide  along  the  walls. 
I  had  by  accident  hit  upon  the  acous- 
tic focus. 

"Tap  — tap  — tap." 

"  Eiedel ! "  called  Tegleff  at  length. 
"  Eiedel,  EIEDEL  ! " 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  "  I  cried,  yawn- 
ing. 

"Do  you  really  hear  nothing?. 
Somebody  knocks." 

"  God  be  with  him  ! "  I  answered, 
and  again  composed  myself  as  if  to 
sleep.  I  even  snored. 

Tegleff  became  quiet. 

«  Tap  —  tap  —  tap." 

"Who's  there?"  cried  Tegleff. 

Naturally  nobody  answered. 

«  Tap  —  tap  —  tap." 

He  sprang  out  of  bed,  opened  the 
window,  and,  putting  out  his  head, 
asked  in  an  excited  voice,  — 

"Who's  there?  Who  knocks?" 
Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  repeated 
his  question.  A  horse  whinnied  in 
the  distance.  Nothing  else.  He  came 
back  to  bed. 

"Tap  — tap  — tap." 

Tegleff  drew  his  boots  on  quickly, 
threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and,  taking  sabre  in  hand,  went  out. 

I  heard  him  go  around  the  house 
several  times,  continually  asking, 
"Who's  there?  Who  is  here  ?  Who 


knocks  ?"  Then  he  became  suddenly, 
silent,  stood  a  long  time  in  the  road, 
apparently  not  far  from  the  corner 
where  I  lay,  turned,  did  not  let  fall 
another  word,  came  back  to  the  house, 
and  sat  down,  without  undressing. 

"  Tap — tap — tap,"  I  began  again. 

«  Tap  —  tap  —  tap." 

But  Tegleff  did  not  move,  did  not 
ask,  "Who  knocks?"  only  bent  his 
head  on  his  hand. 

When  I  found  that  I  could  get 
nothing  more  out  of  my  knocking,  I 
moved,  as  if  waking,  and  presented  to 
Tegleff  an  astonished  face. 

"  Did  you  go  out  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  indifferently. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  knocking 
again?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  did  you  encounter  no  one  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  And  has  the  knocking  stopped?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  all  one  to 
me  now.'f 

"  Now  ?     Why  especially  wow?" 

Tegleff  did  not  answer. 

I  felt  a  little  conscience-stricken; 
but  I  was  vexed  with  him.  I  would 
not  yet  tell  of  the  trick  I  had  played 
him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  began,  "  I  am 
convinced  that  it  all  only  existed  in 
your  imagination." 

Tegleff  became  still  more  gloomy. 
"  So  you  think  so,  do  you  ?  " 

"  You  say  you  heard  a  knocking?" 

"  I  did  not  simply  hear  a  knock- 
ing," he  interrupted  me. 

"  What  else,  then  ?" 

Tegleff  bent  his  head  as  before, 
and  bit  his  lips.  He  was  visibly  un- 
decided. 

"  I  am  called,"  he  said  under  his 
breath,  and  turning  away  his  head. 

"Called!    Who  called  you?" 

"One,"  Tegleff  looked  steadily 
away,  —  "a  being  whose  death  I  have 
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until  now  only  suspected.  Now  I 
know  it  certainly." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Ilia  Stephanich, 
that  is  all  pure  imagination." 

"  Imagination  !  "  he  repeated, 
"would  you  like  to  convince  your- 
self?" 

"Indeed  I  would!" 

"Well,  then,  let  us  go  into  the 
street." 

VIII. 

I  DRESSED  quickly,  and  left  the 
house  in  Tegleff's  company.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the 
house,  were  several  small  huildings. 
A  low,  tangled  hedge,  broken  away 
in  places,  ran  in  front  of  them,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  rather  steep  descent 
to  the  valley  began.  The  mist  sur- 
rounded every  thing :  twenty  paces 
off,  nothing  could  be  distinguished. 
We  came  up  to  the  hedge,  and  stood 
there. 

"  It  is  here,"  he  said,  and  bent  his 
head  on  his  breast.  "  Stand  here  and 
listen." 

I  listened,  and  besides  the  very 
faint  but  everywhere  disseminated 
rustle  of  the  night,  —  its  breathing, 
as  it  were,  —  I  heard  nothing.  We 
stood  thus  a  little  while,  looking  at 
one  another  from  time  to  time :  we 
were  even  about  to  go  away. 

"  Ilia,"  I  seemed  to  hear  whispered 
behind  the  hedge.  I  looked  at 
Tegleff ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  have 
heard  it :  he  stood  as  before,  his  head 
resting  on  his  breast. 

"  Ilia,  Ilia  !  "  it  rang  more  plainly 
than  before,  so  much  more  plainly, 
that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
call  proceeded  from  a  woman. 

We  both  trembled,  and  staged  at 
one  another. 

"Now?"  asked  Tegleff  quietly. 
"  You  do  not  doubt  me  any  longer  ?  " 


"Wait,"  I  answered  in  a  suppressed 
voice :  "  that  proves  nothing.  We 
must  first  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
one  there.  Perhaps  somebody  is 
playing  us  a  trick." 

I  sprang  over  the  hedge,  and  went 
in  the  direction  whence,  as  well  as  I 
could  judge,  the  cry  had  come.  I 
felt  soft  loose  earth  under  my  feet ; 
low  rows  of  beds  lost  themselves  in 
the  haze :  I  found  myself  in  a  vege- 
table-garden. But  nothing  stirred 
before  or  behind  me.  All  was  as  still 
as  death.  I  advanced  a  few  steps. 
"  Who's  there  ? "  I  cried,  not  less 
energetically  than  Tegleff  himself. 

"Prr-rr,"  and  a  frightened  par- 
tridge rose  from  my  very  feet,  and  flew 
off  like  a  shot. 

Involuntarily  I  took  a  step  back- 
wards. What  folly ! 

I  looked  behind  me.  Tegleff  still 
stood  where  I  had  left  him.  I  re- 
turned. 

"  You  will  call  in  vain,"  said  he. 
"  This  voice  comes  to  us  —  to  me  — 
from  afar." 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  face, 
and  returned  with  slow  steps,  across 
the  street,  to  the  house.  I  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  so  easily,  and  went 
back  to  the  garden.  That  somebody 
had  really  called  "  Ilia  "  three  times, 
I  could  not  doubt ;  that  there  was 
something  mournful  and  mysterious 
in  this  call,  I  was  obliged  to  admit. 
But  who  knew  ?  perhaps  this  all  only 
seemed  puzzling,  and  could  be  ex- 
plained as  simply  as  the  knocking 
which  had  so  excited  Tegleff.  I  fol- 
lowed the  fence  along,  stopping  from 
time  to  time,  and  looking  around  me. 
Near  the  fence,  but  a  little  way  from 
our  house,  stood  an  old  willow, 
with  broadly-spreading  branches.  It 
seemed  like  a  great  black  spot 
through  the  whitish  mist  that  over- 
spread every  thing  in  that  dead  white- 
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ness  which  obscures  and  prevents 
vision  more  than  darkness  does. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  some 
large  object  arose  from  the  ground 
near  the  willow.  With  the  cry, 
"  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ?  "  I  rushed 
forwards.  I  heard  light  steps,  like 
those  of  a  hare ;  and  a  cowering  figure, 
whether  that  of  a  man  or  woman  I 
could  not  clearly  discern,  rushed 
quickly  by  me.  I  tried  to  seize  it, 
failed,  stumbled,  fell  among  nettles, 
and  stung  my  face.  As  I  raised  my- 
self, putting  one  hand  to  the  ground, 
I  felt  something  hard  under  it:  it 
was  a  carved  copper  cornb,  such  as  our 
peasants  usually  carry  in  their  belts. 
My  further  search  was  fruitless ;  and 
I  returned  to  the  house  with  my 
swollen  face,  comb  in  hand. 


IX. 

I  FOUND  Tegleff  sitting  on  the 
bench.  Before  him.  on  a  table,  stood  a 
light ;  and  he  was  writing  something  in 
a  little  notebook  which  he  always  car- 
ried. As  he  perceived  me,  he  thrust 
the  book  quickly  into  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"See,"  I  began,  "what  a  trophy 
I  have  brought  back  from  my  cam- 
paign ! "  I  showed  him  the  comb, 
and  related  what  had  occurred.  "I 
have  apparently  frightened  away  a 
thief,"  I  continued :  "  you  may  have 
heard  that  a  horse  was  stolen  from 
the  neighborhood  yesterday  ?  " 

Tegleff  laughed  coldly,  and  contin- 
ued to  smoke.  I  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  Are  you  still  convinced,"  I  asked, 
"  that  the  voice  which  we  heard  came 
from  that  unknown  being  ?  " 

He  interrupted  me  with  a  com- 
manding gesture.  "  Riedel,"  said  he, 
"I  am  not  given  to  joking:  so  I  beg 
of  you  forbear." 


Indeed,  Tegleff  could  not  be  accused 
of  jesting.  His  face  had  changed: 
it  seemed  paler,  more  expressive, 
longer.  His  peculiar,  ill-matched 
eyes  wandered  slowly  about  the  room. 

rtl  never  thought,"  said  he,  "that 
I  should  ever  share  with  another,  that 
another  would  ever  take  part  in,  what 
I  am  about  to  tell  you,  and  which 
should  be  buried  in  my  breast,  —  yes, 
should  die  with  me.  But  apparently 
it  is  necessary :  I  have  no  choice. 
Fate !  Listen."  And  he  told  me  a 
whole  history. 

I  have  already  told  you,  gentle- 
men, that  Tegleff  was  a  bad  story- 
teller ;  but  not  simply  in  consequence 
of  his  inability  to  communicate  what 
had  happened  to  him  did  I  entirely 
misjudge  him  that  night.  The  ring 
of  his  voice,  his  glance,  -the  way  he 
moved  his  hands  and  fingers,  all 
about  him  seemed  so  unnatural,  un- 
necessary, in  a  word,  untrue.  I 
was  then  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  did  not  know  that  the 
habit  of  expressing  one's  self  rhetori- 
cally, falsity  of  intonation  and  man- 
ner, can  become  so  ingrafted  upon  a 
man,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  free  himself  from  this  pecu- 
liar curse.  Later  I  met  a  lady,  who 
talked  to  me  with  such  strained  lan- 
guage, such  theatrical  gestures,  such 
a  melodramatic  shaking  of  the  head 
and  rolling  of  the  eyes,  about  the 
impression  which  the  death  of  her 
son  made  upon  her,  about  her  im- 
measurable grief,  and  her  fear  of 
losing  her  reason,  that  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  What  a  liar  and  dissembler 
this  woman  is !  She  never  loved  her 
son."  A  week  later,  I  learned  that 
the  poor  woman  had  really  become 
deranged.  Since  that  time  I  have 
become  more  careful  in  my  judgments, 
and  trust  much  less  to  my  own  im- 
pressions. 


[Concluded  in  our  next.] 
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,  \ 

I  AM  Miss  Green  of  universal  fame, 
Who  lost  her  cows  to  gain  immortal  name, 
And  loosed  the  halters  from  their  lovely  necks 
To  save  the  honor  of  her  injured  sex  : 
Forgive,  0  sisters  !  if  emotion  start 
A  tear  unbidden  from  this  aching  heart. 

*•'.'  *&•..<•.•* 
List  to  my  tale  ;  it  is  riot  long,  I  trow  fn, 

,If  ye  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now*j*  . 
Ask  not  what  blow  I  fled  ;  I  probe  no  more 
The  wound  that  rankles  in  this  bosom's  core. 
Now  I  am  stony,  now  am  icy  cold, 
E'en  as  the  form  of  Niobe  of  old  ; 
(That  rash  young  matron,  who  for  wicked  action 
Was  metamorphosed  to  a  petrifaction  ;) 
With  brow  of  scorn,  with  stoic  lip  compressed, 
Locked  is  the  portal  of  this  withered  breast. 
Enough,  that,  crushed  with  my  dear  sister  Ann, 
I  fled  the  gaze  of  too  beguiling  man, 
And,  'mid  the  peaceful  vales  of  Brackenbury, 
Sought  the  sad  secrets  of  my  heart  to  bury. 
Renouncing  all  the  vanities  of  earth,  — 
Assemblies,  parties,  finery  from  Worth, 
Clubs,  lunches,  sewing-circles,  kettledrums,  — 
We  took  to  teaching  little  children  sums,   . 
The  rudiments  of  speech,  and  Catechism, 
To  shield  their  souls  from  wine  and  Mormonism, 
Until  that  angel's,  Mrs.  Howe's,  suggestion, 
My  spirit  fired  upon  the  woman 


There  was  the  'field  for  intellect  to  shine  ; 

There  was  the  field  for  talents  such  as  mine. 

Oh!  what  a  glorious  picture  was  unfurled,  — 

Pure  woman's  triumph  o'er  this  wicked  world, 

Breaking  the  fetters  by  her  tyrants  forged, 

Taming  those  tyrants  with  good  dinners  gorged, 

Framing  new  laws  indisputably  just, 

And  o'er  man's  body,  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

Urging  her  chariot's  resistless  force, 

Like  proud  Tarquinia  o'er  her  father's  corse. 
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Pause  for  a  moment,  and  with  anguish  scan 

The  thousand  victims  to  that  monster,  —  man. 

How  many  maidens  have  been  fools  enough 

To  waste  themselves  on  such  inhuman  stuff! 

Think  of  poor  Daphne,  not  inclined  to  quarrel, 

Forced  by  that  Phoebus  to  become  a  laurel. 

And  Ariadne,  who,  from  out  the  jaw 

Of  that  fastidious  beast,  the  Minotaur, 

Young  Theseus  rescued,  and  (love-prompted  feat) 

Unearthed  him  from  the  labyrinth  of  'Crete  ; 

Was  jilted  by  that  heartless  ingrate  vile, 

And  left  asleep  on  an  ^Egean  isle. 

Recall,  too,  that  bewitching  little  dame, 

Unhappy  Dido  of  Virgilian  fame, 

That  most  engaging  ancestress  of  Hannibal, 

Forced  by  jEneas  to  become  a  cannibal, 

And  roast  herself  upon  a  red-hot  fire, 

By  poets  called,  for  euphemy,  a  pyre. 

Think  how  another  pretty  piece  of  clay, 

The  Queen  of  Egypt,  flung  "herself  away ; 

The  prettiest  girl  from  Greenland  to  Sumatra : 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  peerless  Cleopatra, 

Who  died  when  all  the  world  was  in  her  grasp, 

Translated  unto  heaven  by  an  asp ; 

And  all  because  of  Antony  bereft, 

Who  didn't  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 

Then  poor  Ophelia,  without  blot  or  stain, 

Maddened  with  love  for  that  abnormal  Dane  — 

Think  how  she  withered  on  the  stalk  away, 

And  ended  life  by  a,felo  de  se. 

Forgive  me,  sisters,  if  I  put  a  face  on 

When  I  recall  the  Argonautic  Jason, 

Who,  when  Medea  showed  him  how  to  meet 

Those  fiery  oxen  with  the  brazen  feet, 

Used  all  the  arts  of  sorcery  to  shield  him  ; 

For  his  sake  killed  her  brother,  and  piece-mealed  him ; 

Fleeced  that  poor  damsel  when  he  got  to  Greece, 

Since  all  he  wanted  was  the  golden  fleece. 

Reflect  on  Henry  and  his  lovely  queens,  — 

One  Jane,  two  Annes,  and  three  sweet  Catherines  : 

The  jovial  monarch,  as  his  wont,  would  wed  them, 

And  then  for  sport  divorce,  or  else  behead  them : 

The  greatest  grief  of  his  whole  life  by  far 

Was  that  he  died  ere  he  could  fix  Miss  Parr. 
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With  such  sad  retrospect  before  my  mind, 

I  vowed  eternal  war  upon  mankind, 

And,  as  first  stroke  of  my  avenging  axe, 

Resolved  to  vote,  or  else  not  pay  my  tax. 

With  freedom's  fountains  bubbling  in  my  soul, 

At  early  morn  I  hurried  to  the  pol,l. 

The  wretched  clerk,  presiding  with  a  grin, 

When  I  demanded  suffrage,  cried,  "  Too  thin  ! " 

Oh  !  why  detail  that  act  too  base  for  tears  ? 

They  drove  me  homeward  with  contempt  and  jeers. 

Our  house  contained,  besides  my  sister  Ann, 

A  gentle  lap-dog,  a  sweet  black-and-tan, 

A  parrot  (lovely  creature,  red  with  specks,) 

Two  charming  monkeys  (all  of  our  own  sex), 

But  sweetest,  loveliest  of  all  pets  indeed, 

Six  stately  cattle  of  the  Jersey  breed. 

What  other  beast  that  history  doth  name 

Can  equal  my  angelic  cows  in  fame  ?  — 

Not  that  cow  surely,  who  by  jump  profuse 

Vaulted  the  moon  (sb  sings  my  Mother  Goose) ; 

Not  those  bad  pussies  from  Kilkenny's  vales, 

That  ate  each  other  all  up,  but  the  tails ; 

Not  the  famed  horse  of  Troy,  that  wooden  farce; 

The  geese  of  Rome  ;  or  Mr.  Balaam's  ass ; 

Old  Jonah's  whale  ;  or  e'en  Elisha's  bears, 

That  ate  the  boys  who  mocked  his  want  of  hairs. 

The  hippogriif  that  mounted  on  the  breeze, 

The  tough  old  birds  of  Aristophanes, 

The  snowy  porker  that  tineas  saw 

With  her  chaste  litter  on  the  Latin  shore, 

The  grim  Chimaera  (that  remorseless  toper), 

The  naughty  bull  that  carried  oif  Europa, 

The  calf  of  Oreb,  one-eyed  Polyphemus, 

The  wolf  that  nourished  Romulus  and  Remus, 

Elijah's  ravens,  the  famed  Colchian  ram, 

Orion's  dog,  or  Mary's  little  lamb,  — 

Not  all  the  beasts  from  Rome  to  Babelmandel 

To  my  beloved  cows  could  hold  a  candle  I 

Dark  was  the  morn  succeeding  to  the  day 

They  drove  me  from  the  ballot-box  away,  — 

Dark  was  the  morn  ;   and  at  my  door  appeared 

A  civic  monster  with  a  shaggy  beard. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is  Mr.  Brown, 

A  poor  but  honest  servant  of  the  town." 
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"  More  insults !  "  shrieked  I.  —  "  Dearest  madam,  bless  you  ! 

I  only  wish,"  replied  he,  "to  assess  you." 

That  was  the  bitter  bit,  the  direst  gall ; 

That  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

That  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  spine ; 

That  was  the  knife  that  pierced  this  heart  of  mine. 

"  Go,  caitiff! "  cried  I,  "  these  huge  walls  shall  fly 

From  their  firm  base  as  soon,  you  wretch  !  as  I,  — 

Go  back,  and  tell  the  cowards,  in  words  proper, 

That  Cynthia  Green  will  never  pay  one  copper."  . 

He  went ;  and  when  the  bells  were  tolling  four, 

He  stood  before  me  with  a  dozen  more. 

Dark  was  his  mien  as  if  inclined  to  battle. 

His  answer,  "  Madam,  I  must  seize  your  cattle." 

Obedient  to  their  leader's  stern  commands, 

Upon  their  backs  the  minions  laid  their  hands  ; 

Around  each  neck  they  placed  a  cruel  thong, 

Thus  to  fulfil  their  impious  act  of  wrong.    . 

As  when  Augustus,  agonized  and  pained,  — 

Hearing  the  loss  that  Varus  had  sustained, 

When,  by  Arminius  and  his  German  horde, 

The  arms  of  Rome  were  most  completely  floored,— 

Cried  as  he  wrung  his  hands,  "Alack,  alack  1 

0  Varus,  Varus  !  give  my  legions  back  :  " 

So  I,  bowed  down  with  agony  and  pain, 

Poured  from  my  breast  a  similar  refrain  ; 

"  0  wretches !  flown  with  insolence  and  wine, 

0  civic  monsters !  give  me  back  my  kine." 
Deaf  to  the  words  that  hot  with  ire  I  said, 
The  surly  wretch  disdained  to  turn  his  head, 
And  to  add  gall  to  my  o'erflowing  cup, 
Cried  to  his  minions,  "  Start  the  critters  up  ! " 
As  flowers,  when  winter  winds  begin  to  blow, 
Nipped  by  the  frost  their  graceful  heads  hang  low, 
So  drooped  these  ringlets,  by  such  speech  oppressed, 
In  auburn  clusters  on  my  maiden  breast. 

1  watched  them  driven  with  a  stinging  goad, 
Like  lambs  to  slaughter  down  the  winding  roadj 
One  cry  I  uttered,  full  of  vague  alarms, 

Then  swooning  lay  within  my  sister's  arms. 
As  Egypt's  Pharaoh  saw  in  dreams  by  night 
Those  seven  thin  kine  before  his  troubled  sight, 
Foreboding  direful  harvests  to  the  gleaner, 
So  stood  my  cattle,  only  far,  far  leaner, 
87 
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Before  my  vision,  when  the  sleepy  god 
Had  sealed  my  eyelids  with  his  potent  rod. 

You  know  the  rest :  the  land  is  all  aglow, 

Thrilled  by  the  tragic  story  of  my  woe. 

O  sisters !  listen  unto  what  I  swear, 

And  learn  from  me  how  much  the  wretched  dare. 

It  is  my  solemn  and  supreme  intent 

Never  to  pay  the  government  one  cent, 

Until  I  first  appease  this  injured  soul 

By  voting  unrestricted  at  the  poll. 

Ere  long  the  seed  thus  scattered  hy  my  hand 

Shall  hud  and  blossom  o'er  this  mighty  land ; 

And  I  triumphant  shall  display  ere  long, 

How  grand  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong. 


And  when  in  the  dim  future 

We  gather  round  the  blaze, 
To  tell  the  good  old  stories 

Of  our  great-grandmothers'  days ; 
When  woman  is  omnipotent, 

And  man  don't  dare  deride  her ; 
When  cigars  are  banished  from  the  hoaise> 

And  the  strongest  drink  is  cider ; 

When  the  goodwife  reads  the  paper  first 

Beside  the  roaring  fire, 
Or  addresses  eager  multitudes, 

In  bloomerish  attire ; 
While  the  husband  doesn't  dare  to  raise 

His  voice  above  a  squeak ; 
While  the  boys  are  learning  crochet, 

And  the  girls  are  grinding  Greek ; 
When  the  goodman  rocks  the  cradle, 

And  the  stockings  learns  to  knit; 
When  his  wife  goes  to  the  "  Social  Club," 

Or  wherever  she  sees  fit,  — 
Then  shall  the  noble  story 

With  glowing  pride  be  told, 
How  Cynthia  lost  her  precious  cows 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

KG. 
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SPRING  days  have1  come;  and, 
wherever  friends  meet,  they  ask  one 
another,  "  Where  are  you  going  this 
summer  ?  "  Although  it  may  seem 
only  yesterday  that  we  ordered  our 
supply  of  coal,  and  filled  our  store- 
rooms, and  settled  down  to  a  long  New- 
England  winter,  we  have  all  asked 
ourselves  the  question  already.  The 
first  warm  days  have  wakened  a 
memory  of  summer  heafr  to  be  es- 
caped ;  the  first  breath  of  buds  and 
flowers  has  roused  the  migratory 
instinct  to  flee  from  city  pavements. 
To  some  fortunate  people  the  answer 
has  been  easy.  They  have  country- 
houses  awaiting  their  return  ;  or  they 
have  found  their  earthly  paradise  at 
the  seaside,  or  in  mountain  nook,  and 
have  no  desire  to  seek  farther. 

These  need  no  help ;  but  there  are 
many  anxious  and  aimless,  who  may 
be  grateful  for  advice  and  suggestion. 
They  may  be  familiar  with  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Alps ;  have 
explored  the  wilds  of  Maine  and  the 
Adirondacks  ;  know  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida;  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  may  be  no  untrodden 
ground.  They  long  for  new  lands  to 
conquer  in  a  summer  vacation. 

To  such  as  these  we  would  say  at 
once,  "  Why  not  go  to  Norway  ? " 
We  are  ready,  too,  to  answer  objec- 
tions which  may  arise,  and,  perhaps, 
can  give  information  which  will  re- 
move all  doubts  as  to  the  practicabili- 
ty of  the  journey.  There  are  many, 
who,  if  they  might  not  suffer  too 
great  discomfort,  would  gladly  leave 
the  stream  of  fashionable  travel,  and 
come  more  closely  into  communication 
with  Nature,  —  Nature  in  regions 


which  have  not  been  described  and 
pictured  so  often  as  to  lose  the  power 
to  charm  with  new  impressions  ;  who 
would  escape,  too,  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  inn-keepers,  guides,  and 
the  rest,  who  have  learned,  and  prac- 
tise upon  travellers,  the  modern  and 
polite  form  of  highway  robbery.  Yet 
where  can  we  go  to  find  these  condi- 
tions ?  It  is  wise  to  ask  ourselves 
early  this  question,  that  we  may 
make  the  necessary  investigations  and 
preparations,  differing  according  to 
the  decision.  We  may  have  general 
culture  (the  more  the  better) ;  may 
know  something  of  history,  botany, 
geology;  we  may  be  able  to  sketch, 
and  thus  retain  what  our  eyes  have 
been  open  to  enjoy,  and  so  may  be 
more  or  less  well  fitted  for  travel  in 
the  abstract.  But  we  would  know 
something  more  definite  of  any  land 
we  propose  visiting,  —  of  its  history, 
its  language  (if  only  enough  to  pro- 
nounce it  properly,  and  read  the  signs 
in  the  streets),  and,  even  more  imper- 
atively, we  need  to  know  about  such 
practical  matters  as  routes,  comforts, 
climate,  and  attractions.  You  may 
think  to  learn  of  these  from  other 
travellers'  experience :  so  you  search 
the  library-shelves  for  books  of  travel. 
Let  us  see  what  we  find  about  Nor- 
way. A  long  row  of  books,  perhaps 
twenty  volumes  or  more.  "  Surely," 
you  think,  "here  is  information 
enough."  And,  as  you  read  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  scenery  there,  the 
desire  is  stronger  than  ever  to  see  for 
yourself;  and  the  question  of  sufficient 
attraction  is  settled.  But  many  of 
these  books 'were  written  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  English 
first  began  to  make  Norway  a  hunting 
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and  fishing  ground ;  and  even  the 
most  modern  give  the  impression  of 
a  country  so  wild,  that  ladies  who 
trusted  them  might  despair  of  travel- 
ling there  in  comfort.  Nearly  all 
books  of  travel  give  an  untrue  and 
one-sided  picture,  by  noticing  only 
what  is  peculiar.  We  read,  and  for- 
get to  supply  skies  and  grass,  and 
bills  and  mountains,  like  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  We  forget 
that  human  beings  in  civilized  coun- 
tries are  much  the  same,  though  they 
speak  different  tongues.  And  be 
assured  that  Norway  is  a  civilized, 
though  happily,  as  yet,  an  unsophisti- 
cated country.  There  is  no  race  of 
savages  left  in  Europe.  Fortunately 
we  had  friends  who  had  lately  trav- 
elled there ;  and  they  unanimously 
reported  that  great  improvements  had 
been  made,  and  were  still  going  for- 
ward, and  that  much  which  had  been 
written  of  dangers  and  discomforts 
no  longer  existed.  So  we  —  that  is, 
the  General,  his  lady,  and  the  staff, 
some  of  whom  were  also  ladies — de- 
cided to  make  the  venture ;  and  we 
pursued  our  inquiries. 

Authorities  did  not  agree  so  well  on 
the  next  important  question,  —  "  Shall 
we  need  warm  clothi  n  g  ?  "  "  Certain- 
ly!" said  one,  "Norway  is  so  far 
north  !"  "  Oh,  no ! "  said  another,  "the 
days  are  so  long  and  the  nights  so 
short,  that  the  earth  has  not  time  to 
cool ;  and  consequently  it  is  very  warm 
there."  So  into  our  trunk  must  go 
both  thick  and  thin,  since  only  the 
want  can  prove  the  need.  And  we 
found  the  fact  to  be,  that  one  could 
be  comfortable  with  moderately  thin 
clothing,  —  indeed  about  the  same 
that  we  should  wear  here  for  travel- 
ling at  the  same  season,  —  with  plen- 
ty of  shawls  and  wraps  at  hand. 

We  next  asked,  "What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  there  ?  "  and  were  recom- 


mended a  valuable  little  book,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Winthrop  Sargent  of  Boston, 
called  "  Skeleton  Tours,"  in  which  is 
a  vast  amount  of  information  as  to 
routes,  hotels,  and  expense  of  several 
different  tours ;  all  in  most  compact 
form. 

We  followed  Mr.  Sargent's  advice, 
and,  starting  from  London,  crossed 
to  Ostend,  and  on  through  the  Nether- 
lands and  North  Germany,  to  Den- 
mark. This  is  a  delightful  trip,  and 
gives  the  least  steamboat  travelling, 
with  opportunity  to  see  Bruges,  and 
Antwerp  or  Brussels,  Cologne,  Han- 
over, and  Hamburg,  and  many  other 
interesting  towns  en  route.  But  it 
is  not  the  only  way,  as  you  learn 
when  once  on  the  spot.  There  are, 
at  least,  three  principal  routes  more 
direct,  and  less  expensive,  if  to  save 
time  and  money  be  an  object  with 
you.  The  most  direct  is  to  take  a 
steamer  from  New  York  to  Bergen, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway ;  and 
the  boats  are  said  to  be  in  every  way 
good  and  comfortable. 

Or  if  you  wish  to  trust  yourself 
on  the  ocean  only  in  a  steamer  of  the 
Cunard  line,  with  their  well-earned 
reputation  for  safety,  you  may  sail 
for  Liverpool,  and  then,  crossing 
England  to  Hull,  take  one  of  a  line 
of  steamers  thence  to  Bergen  or 
Christiana ;  though  the  North  Sea 
passage  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. 

Perhaps  the  best  route,  all  things 
considered,  is  to  take  a  German 
steamer  from  New  York  to  Bremen 
or  Hamburg ;  and  then  one  may  visit 
Copenhagen  on  the  way  to  the  north. 
From  Hamburg,  by  way  of  Kiel  and 
Korsor  (allowing  several  hours  at 
Kiel,  and  sleeping  on  the  steamer), 
the  journey  is  less  than  twenty-four 
hours;  the  country  through  which 
the  railroad  passes  being  flat  and 
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uninteresting.  Or  one  can  go  to 
Lubeck  in  less  than  three  hours,  see 
the  curious  old  town,  and  reach  Co- 
penhagen by  steamboat,  in  twelve 
hours. 

Do  not  fail  to  allow  several  days 
for  Copenhagen.  The  city  is  not 
splendid,  or  gay,  or  very  quaint ;  but 
it  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own, 
which  one  would  wish  to  know  in  its 
different  phases.  Here  is  the  great 
Tivoli  Garden,  from  which  all  lesser 
Tivolis  take  their  name,  where  the 
people  meet  in  immense  crowds,  to 
enjoy,  at  small  cost,  the  amusements 
provided  for  each  hour  of  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  for  every  taste,  — 
from  tight-rope  dancing,  target-shoot- 
ing, and  eating  and  drinking,  to  con- 
certs of  great  merit;  performances 
closing  often  near  midnight,  with  bril- 
liant fire-works.  In  Copenhagen,  too, 
are  the  extensive  collection  of  North- 
ern Antiquities  and  an  Ethnographic 
Museum.  But  the  chief  glory  of 
the  city  is  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum, 
where  are  all  the  works  of  the  great 
sculptor,  either  in  the  originals  or  in 
plaster  casts ;  and  as  you  wander 
from  room  to  room,  you  can  but  won- 
der that  one  man  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  and  all  so  exquisite. 

Let  no  impatient  courier  drag  you 
away  without  visiting  this,  as  hap- 
pened to  a  party  of  Americans  we 
met,  rather  than  wait  two  days  for 
another  boat. 

If,  on  leaving  Copenhagen,  you 
follow  Mr.  Sargent's  route,  you  will 
take  steamer  direct  to  Christiania, 
touching  only  at  Gottenburg,  Sweden. 
The  «  Excellenzen  Toll "  was  called 
the  best  boat  a  year  ago.  It  is  small, 
but  has  a  few  comfortable  state-rooms 
on  the  upper  deck,  besides  several 
below. 

Starting  about  noon,  passing  Elsi- 
nore,  where  we  thought  of  Hamlet, 


we  reached  Gottenburg  at  midnight, 
in  the  glory  of  a  northern  twilight. 
Early  the  next  evening  we  arrived  at 
Christiania.  The  sail  up  the  fiord, 
which  is  entered  about  noon,  is  very 
lovely;  but  let  no  one  who  dreads 
seasickness  trust  to  this  passage 
through  the  Categat  and  Skager- 
rack. The  North  Sea  rushes  in  with 
such  force  as  to  make  the  motion  very 
rough,  and  much  worse  than  the 
ocean,  especially  with  so  small  a  boat. 
It  may  be  avoided  by  crossing  from 
Copenhagen  to  Malino,  on  the  south- 
ern point  of  Sweden,  whence  is  a  rail- 
road to  Gottenburg.  Taking  this 
opportunity  to  see  the  city, » instead 
of  returning  to  it  as  by  Mr.  Sargent's 
route,  you  may  then  proceed  by  the 
wonderful  Goth  a  Canal  as  far  as 
Wenersborg,  which  will  include  the 
falls  and  locks  of  Trollhatten.  From 
this  point,  a  railroad  will  carry  you 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Frederik- 
shald,  at  the  entrance  to  the  fiord, 
where  is  frequent  communication  by 
steamer  with  Christiania;  and  you 
may  enjoy  the  sail  unalloyed  by  any 
previous  ill  feelings.  Then,  on  finally 
leaving  Christiania,  you  may  go  to 
Stockholm  direct  by  rail,  if  you  wish. 

You  will  be  charmed  with  Chris- 
tiania as  3rou  approach  it,  and  see  the 
city  stretching  up  on  to  the  hills,  which 
surround  it  in  a  semicircle.  You 
find  yourself  at  the  comfortable  Hotel 
Victoria,  and  are  convinced  that  you 
are  not  yet  beyond  the  limits  of  civil- 
ization. Peeping  through  an  open 
door,  you  see  an  elegant  suite  of 
apartments,  and  learn  that  they  are 
in  readiness  for  some  foreign  ambas- 
sador who  is  daily  expected.  You 
find  a  charming  reading-room,  adorned 
with  beautiful  plants  and  a  fountain. 

If  you  have  made  your  journey 
at  the  best  season,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  the  middle  of 
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August,  the  first  peculiarity  will  be 
the  length  of  the  day.  It  is  so  light 
at  eleven  o'clock,  that  ladies  walk 
about  the  streets  alone,  as  in  our 
summer  twilight ;  and  little  children 
play  about  the  doorsteps  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  nine  o'clock,  when  one 
would  think  their  bedtime  long  past. 
One  wonders  if  the  inhabitants  can 
make  up  their  lost  sleep  when  the 
short  days  and  long  nights  come. 
If  Christiania  was  attractive  viewed 
from  a  distance,  it  was  no  less  pleas- 
ant on  nearer  acquaintance,  with  little 
to  remind  us  that  we  were  really  in 
Norway.  The  chief  peculiarity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  is,  that  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes  wear  handkerchiefs  over  their 
heads,  instead  of  hats  or  bonnets. 
The  conviction  is  constantly  forced 
upon  you  that  you  have  never  real- 
ized how  near  Norway  is  to  England. 
Each  a  maritime  people,  the  North 
Sea  is  little  division.  It  surprises 
you  to  find  how  many  persons  speak 
English.  All  people  of  culture  study 
it,  and  so  do  the  merchants  who  have 
dealings  with  England.  They  know 
that  few  will  learn  the  language  of 
their  small  nation,  and  therefore  they 
must  themselves  learn  those  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  among  these,  now,  English 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Many 
speak  German ;  some,  French ;  and 
it  was  curious  and  embarrassing  to  be 
uncertain  by  what  language  it  was 
best  to  begin  a  conversation.  At  the 
shops,  we  could  usually  make  our 
way  with  English  or  German.  There 
were  found  fascinating  collections  of 
ancient  tankards  and  ornaments,  but- 
tons, clasps,  and  buckles,  which  the 
peasants  sell  when  about  to  emigrate. 
Not  less  attractive  is  the  new  silver 
jewelry  of  the  filigree  forms,  which 
seem  common  to  all  nations,  from 
India  northwards,  made  of  silver 


from  Norwegian  mines.  One  can 
also  obtain  nice  embroidery,  done  by 
young  ladies  of  narrow  income,  and 
wood-carving  by  the  peasants,  usually 
much  ruder  than  Swiss  work.  At 
Bergen,  you  find  nice  furs  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  and  eider-down;  so  that, 
with  the  universal  photograph,  one  is 
at  no  loss  to  find  gifts  for  friends  at 
home. 

Most  of  these  shops  are  on  or  near 
the  principal  street,  which  ascends 
gradually  direct  from  the  water  to  the 
grounds  of  the  palace,  which  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  an  elevation.  On 
this  street  is  also  the  Storthing,  or 
Parliament  House, — a  very  elegant 
building,  —  and  the  University. 

On  visiting  the  University,  we 
found  some  of  the  professors  ready 
themselves  to  show  us  the  collec- 
tions of  the  several  departments, 
some  of  which,  especially  that  of 
natural  history,  were  very  fine.  They 
received  us  cordially,  and  were  ready 
to  extend  to  us  invitations  to  visit  at 
their  houses.,  Mr.  Gade,  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  a  Norwegian  gentleman, 
who  had  married  an  American  lady, 
and  spoke  English  so  well  that  one 
forgot  he  was  a  foreigner,  was  most 
kind ;  and  we  enjoyed  very  much  a 
stay  of  several  days,  while  making 
preparations  for  our  journey  into  the 
interior.  For  there  are  preparations 
to  be  made ;  and  it  is  of  these  we 
now  propose  to  write,  as  part  of  that 
practical  knowledge  which  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  beforehand,  and  which 
will  show  that  there  is  no  rashness  in 
even  a  delicate  person's  undertaking 
a  tour  through  Norway. 

As  there  are  scarcely  one  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, all  land  communication  must  be 
by  posting;  and  for  that  purpose 
there  has  been  developed  a  system 
so  different  from  that  of  other  coun- 
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tries,  that  it  needs  and  merits  de- 
scription. It  is  established  by  gov- 
ernment, under  wise  regulations ; 
and  so  strictly  are  the  rules  carried 
out,  that,  with  the  present  moderate 
amount  of  travel,  it  works  perfectly 
well.  As  travellers  increase,  the 
scale  must  be  greatly  enlarged.  The 
increase  in  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions, 
has  been  from  seven  visitors  in  1848, 
ninety-seven  in  1868,  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  in  1870,  as  the 
daybook  at  one  of  the  stations  shows. 
It  seems  in  danger  of  becoming  fash- 
ionable. There  are  no  stage-coaches, 
as  in  our  mountain  roads,  no  dili- 
gences, as  in  the  Alps,  no  post-car- 
riages, like  those  of  England ;  but 
there  is  the  carriole,  with  a  single 
seat,  for  one  person,  as  the  national 
vehicle  ;  and  a  double-seated  spring- 
cart,  or  "  stol  kjoerre,"  as  it  is  called, 
with  a  seat  for  two.  These  have  but 
two  large  wheels,  the  shafts  rest- 
ing in  the  harness,  as  in  our  chaises : 
the  body  of  the  carriole  is  only  large 
enough  to  allow  a  person  to  sit  com- 
fortably ;  and  any  baggage  must  be 
strapped  on  beneath.  There  is  a 
strip  of  wood  for  a  seat  behind,  to 
which  a  boy  may  cling,  as  he  accom- 
panies you  to  carry  back  your  horse  ; 
but  you  will  yourself  drive ;  and 
you  need  not  fear  to  do  so  :  the  horses 
are  small  and  gentle,  and  well  adapted 
to  these  mountain  roads.  On  every 
route,  government  has,  art  intervals  of 
from  six  to  fourteen  miles,  usually 
about  eight  or  ten  miles,  provided 
what  are  called  "  stations,"  generally 
chosen  where  there  are  meadows  with 
good  feed  for  horses.;  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  station-master  to  keep 
ready  for  the  use  of  travellers  a  fixed 
number  of  horses  —  the  number  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  average  amount 
of  travel  in  each  locality,  from  six  to 


twenty  —  at  what  are  called  "fast" 
stations,  as  all  upon  the  chief  routes 
are.  At  "slow"  stations,  they  will 
procure  horses ;  but  you  must  wrait  for 
them.  Part  of  these  horses  must  be 
owned  by  the  station-master ;  part 
are  reserves,  for  which  the  traveller 
must  wait  until  they  are  procured 
from  the  neighboring  farmers,  who 
are  obliged  to  furnish  them,  though 
it  may  be  most  inconvenient  to  them 
at  times. 

At  the  stations  are  also,  usually, 
several  carrioles  and  kjoerres ;  but 
they  are  often  so  stiff,  old,  and  uncom- 
fortable, that  it  is  not  best  for  ladies 
to  trust  to  this  chance.  The  natives 
usually  own  their  vehicles,  and  use 
them ;  and,  to  insure  ease  and  com- 
fort, the  traveller  must  buy  or  hire  his 
carriole  in  the  city  whence  he  starts, 
where  they  may  be  obtained  by  the 
day  or  month,  or  purchased ;  which  is 
better,  if  for  a  long  trip.  But  little 
baggage  can  be  carried ;  and  trunks 
are  generally  left  behind,  to  be  for- 
warded by  boat  around  the  coast,  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  return  to  his 
starting-point. 

The  system  is  an  admirable  one  for 
a  pedestrian  trip ;  for,  if  one  be  tired 
of  walking,  he  may  rest  himself  by 
riding  from  one  station  to  another, 
and  then  walk  again.  If  two  friends 
are  together,  they  may  hire  a  kjoerre 
and  one  horse,  and  pay  only  for  a 
horse  and  a  half. 

For  any  but  young  men,  who  do 
not  mind  inconveniences,  but  rather 
make  a  joke  of  them,  an  interpreter 
—  or  "tolk,"  as  the  Norse  has  it  —  is 
almost  indispensable.  Even  if  one 
has  made .  sufficient  progress  in  the 
language  to  read  a  newspaper,  and  ask 
the  necessary  questions  in  a  city,  the 
patois  of  the  peasants,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  business  arrangements, 
of  travelling,  are  not  easily  met.  At 
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least,  so  the  General  thought  ;  and,  on 
the  consul's  recommendation,  he  en- 
gaged a  respectable  old  sea-captain  as 
tolkj  who  taught  navigation  at  the 
University  in  the  winter,  and  was 
glad  to  add  to  the  support  of  his 
family  what  he  could  gain  as  courier 
in  the  summer.  Poor  students  of  the 
University  often  do  the  same.  Couri- 
ers are  often  called  a  detestable  race ; 
but  this  old  man  was  a  favorable  speci- 
men. The  General  was  convinced  of 
his  honesty ;  and  his  efforts  to  please 
were  untiring.  His  intelligence  and 
information  were  valuable  ;  and  if,  in 
his  many  voyages,  he  had  picked  up 
several  languages,  —  all  imperfectly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  —  English  among 
others,  speaking  better  than  under- 
standing it,  and  being  somewhat  deaf 
besides,  ought  one  to  be  impatient 
thereat  ? 

In  council  with  Mr.  Gade  and  this 
old  captain,  arrangements  were  made 
and  soon  perfected.  "  Must  we  follow 
the  books  ?  "  said  the  General.  "  Must 
we  ride  in  carrioles,  open  and  exposed 
to  rain,  protected  only  by  the  full 
india-rubber  suit,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
necessity  ?  Must  my  lady,  timid  and 
nervous,  not  only  drive  these  con- 
stantly-changing and  unknown  horses 
herself,  but  see  the  others  of  the  party, 
before  and  behind  her,  exposed  to  like 
danger,  with  no  protector  but  the  little 
boy  or  girl  who  rides  in  the  back- 
board? The  books  have  told  us  of 
no  other  way,"  said  the  General ; 
"  but  we  have  come  trusting  to  better 
things." 

"  Certainly,"  is  the  answer.  "  Here 
are  small  barouches,  such  as  wait  here 
in  the  square,  with  tops  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  yet  so  light  that 
they  can  easily  be  taken  upon  the 
steamboats  to  which  your  route  will 
bring  you.  Two  will  carry  your  party 
of  six  persons  very  comfortably,  and 


at  the  same  expense  for  horses  as  if 
each  had  a  separate  carriole.  You 
will  pay  for  six  horses,  because  there 
are  six  persons,  though  you  use  but 
two  horses  to  each  barouche." 

This  is  an  odd  arrangement;  but 
you  will  find  this,  and  all  the  other  reg- 
ulations for  this  mode  of  travelling,  in 
a  day-book,  as  it  is  called,  with  which 
government  provides  each  station, 
stating  in  it  the  charge  for  horses  to 
the  next  station.  A  necessary  provis- 
ion; for,  while  the  price  per  mile 
may  be  uniform  on  level  ground,  they 
equalize  matters  by  allowing  more  on 
an  up-hill  or  rough  road;  and  they 
call  a  mile  of  such  travel  some  extra 
portion  more  in  reckoning  payment. 
In  this  book  you  write  the  number  of 
horses  you  have  required,  and  ascer- 
tain from  it  what  they  will  cost  you. 
The  travellers  who  come  after  you  will 
not,  then,  have  to  rely  upon  the  station- 
master's  word,  that  all  the  horses  he  is 
required  .to  keep  are  out,  and  they 
must  wait  until  others  are  procured, 
or  until  his  horses  return.  He  is 
always  obliged  to  produce  the  book; 
and  travellers  who  have  complaints 
to  make  of  delay,  extortion,  or  bad 
horses,  will  find  blank  spaces  pre- 
pared on  which  they  may  write  them. 
These  books  are  regularly  inspected 
by  government;  and,  with  so  honest 
a  people,  they  seem  to  serve  as  a  suffi- 
cient check  to  abuses.  The  masters 
of  remote  stations,  where  there  is  not 
travel  enough  to  meet  the  expenses, 
often  receive  a  small  subsidy  from 
government.  The  cost  of  horse,  car- 
riole, and  harness,  and  gratuity  to  the 
post-boy  who  accompanies  you,  would 
average  about  fifty  cents  a  Norwegian 
mile,  which  is  seven  of  our  miles.  A 
moderate  day's-journey  is  from  forty 
to  sixty  miles,  depending  upon  the 
road  (whether  up  or  down  hill)  and 
other  contingencies. 
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"  We  will  engage  two  carriages, 
with  harnesses,"  said  the  General ; 
and  he  found  them  much  like  those 
used  at  home,  only  they  have  smaller 
wheels  than  ours,  making  them  lower, 
and  have  a  longer  pole,  bringing  the 
horses  farther  from  the  vehicle. 

The  next  question  was,  what  to 
carry  with  us.  Every  one  agreed  that 
we  needed  plenty  of  small  money,  — 
marks,  half-marks,  and  skillings,  coins 
equal  to  twenty,  ten,  and  one  cents. 
As  to  clothing,  it  was  certain  that 
finery,  even  the  elsewhere  indispensa- 
ble black  silk  dress  of  ladj^-travellers, 
would  be  utterly  useless :  and  one  small 
trunk  on  the  rack  of  one  carriage 
held  all  needed  clothes  for  the  party ; 
while  a  plethoric  shawl  bundle  occu- 
pied the  spare  seat  of  each  carriage, 
with  wraps  enough  to  defy  the  chills 
of  evening.  We  had  read  of  the  need 
of  carrying  provisions  to  supplement 
the  poor  supply  of  food  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  at  some  of  the  stations. 
Old  Capt.  Sartz  recommended  our 
taking  only  a  package  of  tea  and  a 
tin  case  of  English  biscuits ;  and  this 
was  all  sufficient.  Indeed,  we  did  not 
use  any  of  the  tea.  Perhaps  more 
might  be  needed  on  less  frequented 
routes  ;  yet  he  must  be  a  poor  traveller 
who  cannot  live  upon  the  food  which 
is  usually  to  be  obtained,  —  almost 
invariably  good  coffee  and  excellent 
cream,  with  which  he  may  eat  deli- 
cious wild  strawberries  served  in  soup 
plates ;  or  the  Norwegian  multeboer 
(the  Scotch  cloud-berry),  about  as 
large  as  a  raspbeny,  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  and  with  an  agreeable  acid  fla- 
vor. Eggs,  very  nice  salmon,  some- 
times trout,  are  generally  to  be  had, 
and  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
fresh  meat.  At  some  stations  one 
may  have  chickens  or  wild  birds  ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  sausage-meat,  in 
balls,  made  of  beef  or  venison,  seasoned 


with  onions,  which  is  very  good.  Po- 
tatoes are  not  plenty,  and  there  are  no 
other  vegetables ;  but  surely  we  may 
do  without  them  for  a  while.  For  a 
luxury  we  may  have  pancakes,  like 
ours  at  home,  only  very  thin.  The 
great  grievance  is  the  bread,  which, 
with  their  good  butter,  would  not  be 
bad,  if  the  natives  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately, prefer  it  sour,  and  purposely 
allow  it  to  become  so:  else  it  would 
be  like  the  rye-bread  we  find  in  the 
country  here,  and  is  of  the  same  color. 
But,  knowing  that  travellers  do  not 
like  it,  they  usually  have  English 
biscuits  on  hand  ;  and  they  have,  too, 
which  is  not  sour,  a  thin,  wafer-like 
biscuit,  made  of  barley,  rye,  or  oat- 
meal, which  they  call  "  flatbrod."  No 
thin  gingerbread  ever  attained  its  ex- 
treme tenuity,  and,  though  many  like 
it  very  much,  they  have  to  eat  great 
quantities  of  it  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
The  peasants  make  it  in  large  sheets, 
four  or  five  feet  square,  baking  them 
on  flat  iron  plates,  and  stack  them 
away  for  future  use. 

This  is,  on  an  average,  what  one 
can  find  to  eat.  At  the  stations  near 
cities,  there  will  be  considerable  vari- 
ety. At  remote  stations  in  the  moun- 
tain fields,  one  may,  perhaps,  find  only 
the  habitual  grod,  or  oatmeal-por- 
ridge of  the  peasants,  which  he  pre- 
fers to  eat  with  sour  milk ;  the  family, 
each  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
sitting  about  the  table,  and  eating 
from  two  great  dishes  in  the  centre,  — 
one  of  porridge,  one  of  milk,  —  dip- 
ping from  each  by  turns. 

Another  almost  indispensable  arti- 
cle for  the  tourist's  outfit  is  a  "  Hand- 
book for  Norway,"  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
an  Englishman  at  Christiania.  He 
saw  a  chance  for  an  advantageous 
business,  by  establishing  a  kind  of 
travellers'  agency ;  and  a  very  great 
convenience  it  is  to  them,  as  well  as 
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profitable  to  himself.  A  very  impor- 
tant man  he  is,  too,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, as  he  gives  audience,  one  after 
another,  to  the  tourists  who  seek  his 
aid;  and  his  office  is  full  of  people 
awaiting  his  leisure.  He  will  engage 
an  interpreter,  let  or  buy  vehicles,  lay 
out  routes,  give  advice,  and  do  any 
thing  in  his  line  of  business ;  often 
arranging  from  orders  by  letter,  so 
that  the  impatient  sportsman  may  not 
be  delayed  in  reaching  the  fishing  or 
hunting  grounds  in  the  north,  to 
which  he  is  eagerly  hastening.  Nor 
is  he  averse  to  turning  an  honest 
penny  by  the  sale  of  photographs, 
Norwegian  relics  and  curiosities,  and 
wood-carvings,  displayed  in  his  office, 
or  of  English  books,  long  rows  of  the 
familiar  Tauchnitz  edition  inviting 
to  their  purchase.  If  one  has  no 
other  friend  in  town,  probably  the 
best  or  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  take 
advantage  of  Mr.  Bennett's  assistance. 
But,  in  any  case,  one  must  provide 
himself  with  the  "  Hand-book ;  "  and 
no  other  guide-book  is  necessary. 
All  the  routes  in  Norway  are  laid 
down,  and  the  stations  given,  with  the 
distances  between  them.  A  new  edi- 
tion is  published  every  year,  —  not  an 
unimportant  item,  since  the  stations 
are  frequently  transferred.  Not  only 
are  these  all  indicated;  but  the  char- 
acter of  them  is  stated, — very  neces- 
sary information ;  for  the  station-houses 
are  almost  the  only  inns  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  quite  desirable  to  select 
the  best  for  meals  and  lodging,  as  one 
may  do  by  varying  the  length  of  the 
day's  journey.  It  is  easily  done,  too, 
if  one  is  not  in  haste  ;  and  here  let  me 
say,  that  no  tourist  should  try  to  go 
through  Norway  in  a  hurry.  It  would 
only  be  to  certainly  expose  himself  to 
constant  vexation.  The  steamboats 
with  which  your  route  connects  run 
only  on  stated  days  j  and  it  requires 


no  little  study  of  a  pamphlet  of  time- 
tables, which  Mr.  Bennett  also  pub- 
lishes, so  to  calculate  the  journey  that 
days  of  waiting  may  be  avoided. 
And  then  the  unhappiness  of  such  a 
traveller  at  any  delay  in  supplying 
horses;  for  delay,  of  course,  often 
comes.  For  example :  the  golden 
rule  for  this  mode  of  journeying  is  to 
start  betimes.  You  then  get  ahead 
of  the  travel  in  the  same  direction, 
and  have  a  good  chance  of  finding 
horses  ready  at  your  call  for,  perhaps, 
two  stations.  But  then  you  must 
remember  there  are  people  coming 
from  the  other  direction,  enough,  per- 
haps, with  those  who  may  have  slept 
at  this  station,  to  have  required  all  the 
horses  on  hand ;  and  the  reserves  must 
be  sent  for.  Later  in  the  day,  these, 
also,  may  have  gone  out,  and  you  must 
wait  two  or  tljree  hours  for  some  of 
them  to  return,  rest  the  hour  required 
by  law,  and  be  fed,  and,  after  all,  have 
the  pain  of  driving  tired  animals,  when 
in  the  morning  they  were  fresh  and 
brisk.  The  rule  is,  then,  to  make 
your  long  distances  in  the  forenoon, 
and  be  content  to  take  advantage  of 
a  good  station  when  you  reach  one 
before  supper-time.  Here,  we  should 
say,  " Before  nightfall;"  but  that 
would  not  express  our  meaning  there, 
for  night  does  not  come  at  all.  When 
near  our  highest  point,  we  saw  the 
pink  reflection  of  the  sun  on  clouds  and 
lake  at  midnight,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  it  reality.  The  two  weeks 
coasting  northwards  necessary  to 
reach  the  point  whence  the  "midnight 
sun  "  is  seen,  deterred  us  from  going. 
We  regretted  it  less,  since  we  saw 
many  of  the  beautiful  twilight  effects 
ascribed  to  it,  although  not  beholding 
a  sun  which  never  set. 

The  Norwegians  call  their  govern- 
ment the  freest  in  the  world :  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  free  monarchy.  The 
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king,  Oscar  II.,  has  just  succeeded  his 
brother  Carl,  who  was  a  warm  patron 
of  art,  and  himself  no  mean  artist. 
To  his  influence  is,  perhaps,  due  the 
excellence  which  gave  to  Norwegian 
paintings  so  high  a  rank  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition.  Oscar  was  crowned  last 
summer  at  Trondhjem,  as  King  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  having  pre- 
viously been  made  sovereign  of  Swe- 
den, as  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. He  has  very  little  power  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Storthing,  or 
parliament,  which  is  a  popular  body 
of  two  branches;  titles  having  been 
abolished  several  years  ago.  They 
alone  manage  the  finances  of  the 
country;  and  though  it  is  poor,  and 
has  comparatively  little  to  expend, 
they  have  showed  themselves  wise  in 
making  large  appropriations  for  im- 
proving roads.  They  have  seen  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  open  up 
their  country,  and  very  perfectly  they 
have  done  their  work.  The  best  tri- 
umphs of  Swiss  engineering  do  not 
surpass  these,  —  smooth  as  a  garden- 
walk,  graded  to  a  gentle  ascent,  pro- 
tected by  strong  walls  or  great  bowlders 
where  there  are  steep  precipices,  cut 
into  or  through  overhanging  cliffs. 
Once  made,  they  are  assigned  to 
neighboring  farmers  to  keep  in  re- 
pair; and  little  posts  with  their  names 
and  other  hieroglyphics  are  set  along 
the  road  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
their  sections.  The  principal  high 
roads,  of  which  there  are  but  six 
traversing  the  country,  are  already 
nearly  finished.  And  so  one  never 
feels  outside  of  civilization.  How 
could  he,  with  the  telegraph-line 
stretching  above  him,  seeming  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  whole  world,  yet 
silently,  not  in  the  discordant  way  of 
railroads  with  their  bustling  trains? 
But  let  one  turn  aside  from  these 
main  roads  to  visit  the  great  glaciers, 


or  one  of  the  three  great  water- 
falls, and  he  may  have  wild  nature 
and  adventure  at  will.  He  would, 
too,  see  the  costumes,  which  have 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  more 
frequented  regions,  and  are  only  seen 
on  holidays,  or  when,  perhaps, '  on 
the  lakes  a  little  boat  brings  out  from 
the  shore  peasants  from  some  remote 
hamlet;  and  the  steamboat,  a  link 
between  these  small  settlements  and 
the  outer  world,  stops  for  a  mo- 
ment to  draw  the  little  boats  along- 
side, gives  or  receives  passengers, 
and  then  leaves  them  to  row 
back,  the  people  grouping  them- 
selves picturesquely  with  uncon- 
scious grace. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  General 
to  have  completed  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and  early  one  charming  morn- 
ing the  two  carriages  to  finally  start 
from  the  door  of  our  hotel,  followed 
by  the  best  wishes  of  our  friend  Con- 
sul Gade,  the  obsequious  bows  of  a 
troop  of  waiters,  and  solemn  hat-lift- 
ings of  the  porter.  Out  through  the 
charming  suburbs  of  Christiania,  a 
brisk  ride  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
brings  us  to  the  first  station.  Our 
drivers  stop  before  it,  jump  from  the 
box,  and  begin  at  once  to  unharness ; 
the  tolk  calls  for  horses ;  there  is  a 
stir  within  ;  and  soon  our  new  steeds 
appear.  No  time  is  lost  in  getting 
them  into  harness,  and  mean  while 
the  boys  or  men,  or  even  girls,  who 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far  to  take 
back  the  horses,  are,  perhaps,  already 
on  their  homeward  way,  sometimes 
producing  a  bridle  and  riding,  some- 
times walking  beside  them. 

If  one  is  thirsty,  he  may  always  buy 
of  the  station-master  a  bottle  of 
Christiania  beer, —  a  nice  article,  and 
apparently  harmless. 

It  is  about  ten  miles  to  the  next 
station ;  and  by  this  time  every  one  is 
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delightfully  hungry.  Mr.  Bennett 
calls  this  a  "  fair  station  : "  so  we  dis- 
mount, and  ask  for  luncheon.  Soon 
good  coffee,  eggs,  cheese,  and  all  "the 
house  affords,  is  set  before  us;  but 
oh,  what  bread !  This  was  our  first 
experience  of  the  national  sourness, 
which  by  and  by  we  came  to  regard 
with  less  and  less  disfavor.  Re- 
freshed, we1  continue  on  our  way,  and 
after  two  stations  drive  into  the  little 
town  of  Honefos,  and  to  Mad.  Glat- 
ved's  Hotel,  which  quite  justifies  its 
warm  recommendation.  It  is  in  many 
respects  like  a  Swiss  pension.  Hone- 
fos is  much  resorted  to  as  an  excur- 
sion from  Christiania,  the  road  over 
which  we  had  come  to-day,  the  Ringe- 
rige,  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
though  not  the  grandest,  in  Norway. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  chiefly 
by  steamer  on  the  Randsfiord ;  the 
carriages  being  easily  hoisted  on  board 
by  means  of  a  crane.  A  "fiord" 
means  primarily  what  we  should  call 
a  bay  extending  far  into  the  land,  as 
nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Norway  is 
indented.  Why  some  of  the  inland 
lakes  are  called  so  is  not  clear.  At 
the  end  of  our  sail,  as  always,  was  a 
station;  and  horses  were  at  hand, 
immediately  put  into  the  carriages ; 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  to 
sleep  at  Skoien.  The  next  morning 
began  a  four-days'  ride  over  the  Fille- 
field ;  a  "  field "  being  an  elevated 
plateau.  We  found  a  very  nice  little 
inn  at  Fagernaes,  for  the  first  night's 
rest.  It  had  been  a  station;  and 
accommodations  were  much  better 
there  than  at  the  present  one.  The 
landlord  was  young,  with  two  sisters, 
— one  of  them,  quiet  and  domestic, 
acting  as  housekeeper;  the  other, 
bright  and  accomplished,  played  the 
part  of  hostess.  They  gave  us  pos- 
session of  the  parlor,  where  was  a 
piano,  and  other  articles  of  elegance, 


yet  no  carpet,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  made  of  squared  timber  of 
white  Norway  pine  filled  in  with 
cement,  as  many  of  the  houses  are 
built.  Then  Miss  Thora,  who  spoke 
English  very  well,  came  in  to  enter- 
tain us,  played  on  the  piano,  lent  us 
books,  and  brought  her  photograph- 
book  to  show  us  friends  in  Bergen 
where  she  had  lived. 

But,  as  we  went  on  ascending 
among  the  mountains,  every  thing 
became  more  rude.  For  some  dis- 
tance, the  only  buildings  were  the 
"  saeter  "  huts,  where  the  women  live 
who  pasture  the  cows  at  this  height 
in  summer,  and  make  butter  and 
cheese.  The  stations  here  were  not 
attractive ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
a  picture  of  our  worst  experience  in 
the  most  remote  and  desolate  region 
just  over  the  highest  point  of  Fille- 
field. 

The  chambers  had  but  one  chair ; 
and  we  gladly  searched  our  carpet- 
bags for  gimlets,  which  a  friend  had 
suggested  our  taking,  and  thus  had 
hooks  to  hang  clothes  upon.  For 
washstand  an  earthen  basin  was  set 
upon  the  table;  there  were  no  cur- 
tains ;  and  there  was  a  general  air  of 
untidiness,  very  unusual,  within  and 
without.  The  food  was  served  very 
unattractively ;  and  an  involuntary 
suspicion  of  its  cleanliness  made  our 
box  of  biscuits  most  welcome.  Yet 
even  here  the  bed  linen,  though 
coarse,  was  clean,  and  the  beds  no 
shorter  than  usual.  To  a  tall  person, 
the  want  of  length  of  the  beds  is  a 
constant  grievance.  They  are  nar- 
row, too,  and  sometimes  built  into  the 
wall,  like  berths  ;  always  single  beds. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that, 
unlike  some  other  countries,  one  does 
not  have  to  pay  for  comforts  which  are 
not  given :  prices  are  proportionate. 
Once  we  paid,  for  lodging  and  break- 
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fast  for  seven  persons,  a  little  more 
than  two  dollars.  Doubtless  the 
charge  would  often  be  as  moderate 
away  from  the  high  roads. 

Finally,  after  six  days'  journey 
from  Christiania,  an  average  of  about 
forty  miles  a  day,  we  reached  the 
western  coast  at  Leordalsoren,  at 
the  head  of  the  Sognefiord,  where  the 
road  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  journey 
must  continue  by  steamboat  for 
a  while.  We  weie  not  fatigued, 
though  we  had  been  on  the  road 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  at  night,  resting, 
perhaps,  two  hours  at  dinner-time, 
and  with  longer  or  shorter  stays 
while  changing  horses,  and  walking 
on  sometimes  as  a  change  from 
riding.  Yet  we  were  never  too  tired 
to  enjoy  our  supper ;  and  then  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  arid  morning  found  us 
always  ready  for  the  fresh  start. 
Besides  the  effect  of  the  open  air 
life,  this  was  due  to  the  comfortable 
temperature,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  dust,  which  is  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  frequent  showers. 

But,  if  you  are  tired  of  riding,  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  taking  pas- 
sage direct  from  here  to  Bergen, 
losing  thereby  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  Norwa}T,  but  cross  the  fiord  to 
Gudvangen,  and  you  have  the  grand- 
est scenery  of  the  Sognefiord ;  and 
thence  is  an  unequalled  ride  of  two 
days,  over  the  Stallheim  to  Eide. 
No  words  can  picture  this  ride.  We 
wound  through  a  deep  valley,  round 
one  mountain-spur  after  another,  till 
at  last  farther  passage  was  barred  by 
this  Stallheim  Mountain,  directly 
across  the  valley,  with  a  waterfall 
rushing  down  on  either  hand.  To 
pass  over  it,  a  wonderful  road  has 
been  built  for  two  miles,  ascending 
gradually,  in  fifteen  zig-zags,  to  an 
elevation  of  three  thousand  feet.  The 


view  into  the  valley  is  most  enchant- 
ing. The  descent  to  sea-level  the 
next  day  is  by  another  equally  fine 
winding  road,  with  as  beautiful  land- 
scapes varied  in  details.  But  indeed 
all  is  beautiful.  Eide  is  on  the  Har- 
danger-fiord;  and  those  who  have 
read  of  the  wonderful  scenery  of  this 
fiord  cannot  have  found  too  enthusi- 
astic a  description.  The  steamboats 
are  large  and  comfortable;  and  the 
sail  to  Bergen,  through  it  and  along 
the  coast,  is  most  delightful. 

Our  stay  at  Bergen  was  necessarily 
brief.  There  seems  to  be  some  rivalry 
between  it  and  Christiania,  and  many 
people  prefer  it ;  but  we  had  no 
special  interest  there.  The  opera  of 
Fidel  io  was  to  be  given  the  night  we 
left ;  and  we  wished  that  the  steamer's 
day  of  sailing  had  allowed  us  to  at- 
tend ;  but  on  it  carried  us  along  the 
coast,  through  the  most  charming 
scenery,  to  Molde,  and  then  continued 
on  its  way  to  the  North  Cape  with  more 
enterprising  tourists  than  we.  Molde, 
like  Leordalsoren,  is  a  little  fishing- 
town  of  one  street,  extending  along 
shore,  with  a  few  scantily-furnished 
shops.  From  it  a  small  steamboat  runs 
to  Naes,  where  the  road  through  the 
Romsdal  Valley  begins.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  grandest  region  of  Nor- 
way, The  mountains  are  bold  and 
rugged,  more  Alpine  in  character 
than  those  further  south,  which  have 
rounded  forms.  It  was  a  fit  culmina- 
tion of  our  journey.  After  passing 
through  it,  we  turned  our  faces  south- 
ward, through  the  central  route,  —  the 
Guldbrandsdal,  with  its  peaceful  river 
and  fertile  farms ;  and,  the  road  always 
tending  downwards,  in  five  days  from 
Molde  —  the  last  by  Miosen  Lake  and 
railroad  —  we  were  again  in  Christi- 
ania. 

Looking  back  on  these  delightful 
four  weeks,  the  mind  is  filled  with 
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pictures  which  no  pen  can  paint. 
One  peculiarity  of  Norwegian  scenery 
is,  that  there  is  always  water  in  the 
landscape.  Now  you  look  out  upon 
the  broad  fiord  away  to  the  sea ;  now 
you  ride  by  a  river  gliding  peacefully 
by;  now  a  brook  splashes  along; 
then  the  road  rises  high  above  a 
lovely  lake ;  soon  it  descends  to  its 
shore ;  anon  it  leads  by  a  rushing 
torrent,  tearing  wildly  down  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades.  And,  if  none  of 
these  are  in  sight,  there  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  waterfall  pouring  down 
from  the  heights  above,  its  source  in 
the  melting  glaciers,  —  sometimes  so 
many  in  sight  at  once  that  we  grew 
quite  indifferent  unless  they  are 
specially  fine.  And  then  there  are 
the  snow-crowned  mountains  looming 
up  in  shining  whiteness;  and  their 
icy  glaciers  sometimes  extend  almost 
to  the  water  of  the  fiords  on  the 
western  coast.  And,  amid  all  this, 
imagine  the  picturesque  farmhouse, 
groups  of  low  buildings  of  logs  with 
ends  nicely  mortised  together,  many 
of  them  with  turf-covered  roofs  on 
which  grass  and  bright  flowers  are 
growing.  Imagine  the  peasants,  with 
their  gay  handkerchiefs,  resting  on 
their  rakes  in  the  fragrant  hay -field 
to  gaze  upon  the  passing  carriages. 
And  lastly,  though  many  will  find  in 
it  their  chief  delight,  imagine  the 
wild  flowers  !  Although  spring  opens 
so  late,  the  kindly  sun  lingers  so  long 
each  day,  that  growth  is  marvellously 
rapid;  and  the  harvest  is  not  later 
than  that  of  more  southern  climes. 
The  flowers,  too,  burst  all  together 
into  beauty.  At  different  altitudes 
may  be  found  a  range  from  the 
anemone  and  violet  of  our  early 
spring  to  the  gorgeous  asters  of  our 


autumn.  The  fields  present  a  con- 
stant kaleidoscope  of  cha*nging 
colors.  No  wonder  a  Linnaeus  arose 
in  these  lands  of  the  North.  We 
continually  stop  our  carriages  to  dis- 
mount, and  fill  our  hands  with  the 
lovely  blossoms,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  find  we  have  eighty  differ- 
ent species,  a  number  afterwards 
greatly  increased.  Among  them,  be- 
sides our  most  common  wild  flowers, 
are  many  which  are  found  in  our  old- 
fashioned  country  gardens.  Were 
these  introduced  by  some  of  our  Nor- 
wegian ancestors  ?  or  are  the  English 
wild  flowers  the  same,  and  did  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  bring  them  ?  The 
little  pansies,  springing  by  the  road- 
side as  plenty  as  buttercups,  with 
their  friendly  little  faces,  make  us  feel 
as  if  Norway  were  not  far  from  home, 
and  that  all  these  northern  lands 
have  a  common  kinship. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  of 
travel  in  Norway  ?  First  the  health- 
ful ness  of  breathing  fresh  air,  instead 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a  stifling  railroad 
compartment,  with  moderate  exercise 
and  simple  food.  Then  the  comforta- 
ble temperature,  freedom  from  dust, 
absence  of  railroads  and  their  cross- 
ings, the  long  days  (which  relieve  one 
of  all  fear  of  getting  benighted),  and 
the  fresh  horses  every  few  miles. 
Not  less  important  is  the  freedom 
from  conventionality,  the  unceremo- 
nious meeting  with  fellow-travellers, 
who  are  much  more  apt  to  be  agreea- 
ble than  on  more  fashionable  routes, 
and  the  character  of  the  Norwegian 
people,  who  are,  in  general,  honest, 
kindly,  neat,  and  intelligent,  and 
among  whom  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
who  cannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
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SLING-STOKES. 
A    HUNGARIAN    STORY. 

BY   MORITZ   JOKAI. 


IN  the  old  days,  when  Kuzuk  was 
still  pacha  of  Grosswardein,  the  good 
city  of  Debreczin,  the  headquarters 
of  the  real  Magyar  race,  suffered 
many  trials.  That  mad  Turk  he- 
came  enraged  at  the  merest  trifle, 
and  then  he  at  once  threatened  to 
destroy  the  city  with  fire  and  sword, 
to  slaughter  its  men,  to  drag  its 
women  into  slavery,  to  give  up  its 
treasures  to  pillage,  and  to  sow  with 
salt  the  place  where  it  had  stood. 

The  mild  and  wise  magistrates  of 
Debreczin  used  to  try  with  prayers 
and  presents  to  soothe  the  anger  of 
this  crazy  Turk.  But  one  day  Mein 
Herr  Stefan  Dobosy,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Michael  Dobosy,  the  immortal 
hero  of  1526,  became  a  magistrate. 

He  was  an  obstinate  and  fiery  man ; 
and  when  Pacha  Kuzuk,  for  some 
foolish  reason,  again  threatened  to 
attack  the  city,  Mein  Herr  Stefan 
Dobosy  sent  word  to  him,  — 

"  Come  on ! " 

Thereupon  Pacha  Kuzuk  fell  into 
a  terrible  rage  ;  and,  commanding  his 
troops  to  mount,  he  set  out  on  that 
same  night,  and  the  next  morning  he 
stood  before  Debreczin. 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  here  ! " 

Now,  the  city  had  by  no  means  any 
thing  like  strong  walls,  neither  moats 
nor  drawbridges.  It  stood,  indeed, 
on  a  wide  and  very  fertile  plain  of 
black  soil.  Its  sole  defences  consisted 
of  twelve  crumbling  towers,  from 
which  the  citizens  used  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  roving  bands 
of  thieves.  These  were  of  brick, 
unplastered,  and  were  roofed  with 


reeds.  They  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces  at  the  first  shot.  Each  one  of 
them  had  been  provided  on  the  back 
with  a  stairway  of  rotten  planks, 
which  led  up  from  without  to  a  sur- 
rounding wooden  landing,  which  gave 
access  to  the  tower ;  and  so,  if  this 
stairway  had  been  removed,  no  one 
who  was  in  the  tower  could  leave 
it. 

Each  of  these  ninepin  shaped  tow- 
ers guarded  one  of  the  gates  of  Debrec- 
zin, but  at  a  respectful  distance,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  by  an 
enemy  attacking  the  city,  thereby 
keeping  the  city  from  the  necessity 
of  building  a  new  one.  When  you 
saw  the  towers,  all  that  you  thought 
of  was,  that  the  roof  of  each  was 
good  for  nothing  but  for  the  storks 
to  build  their  nests  on;  for  these 
harmless  birds  stood  till  evening  upon 
one  leg,  and  chattered  for  hours  long, 
as  if  they  protected  the  city  in  the 
securest  manner. 

Pacha  Kuzuk  had  so  arranged  his 
arrival  as  to  bring  his  troops  before 
all  the  twelve  gates  at  once ;  and 
directed  against  each  of  the  red  brick 
towers  one  of  the  great  round  cannon, 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  desiring  to 
speak  to  the  Debrecziners  in  this 
fashion. 

Instantly  there  came  out  of  the 
city  a  Greek  named  Panajoti,  who, 
although  a  native  of  Stamboul,  was 
established  in  Debreczin :  he  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Pacha  Kuzuk. 
So,  when  the  city  had  any  nice  affair 
to  settle,  they  regularly  sent  this 
Greek  with  the  same  to  the  pacha, 
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believing  he  would  not  be  immedi- 
ately impaled. 

"  Well,  what  do  the  magistrates  in 
Debreczin  say  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,  the  truth  is,  that 
this  Stefan  Dobosy  is  a  drunken  dog. 
When  your  threat  came  to  us,  he  im- 
mediately put  all  the  young  girls, 
women,  and  children,  into  wagons, 
and  sent  them  away  to  Tokaj.  Then 
he  had  the  order  cried  through  the 
town,  that  whosoever  had  any  valua- 
ble property  should  tear  it  to  pieces, 
hew  it  down,  or  throw  it  into  the 
wells ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
should  seize  the  city,  that  they  should 
at  once  set  it  on  fire  in  forty  places, 
throw  fire  into  every  church,  into 
every  tower  j  and  then  that  every  one 
should  seize  his  spear,  or  mount  his 
horse  (if  he  had  one) ;  and  then  would 
he,  Dobosy,  tell  them  from  which  gate 
they  should  rush  out ;  and  truly 
should  they  so  retreat  from  here,  that 
nevermore  should  any  one  of  them  so 
much  as  even  turn  his  face  towards 
Debreczin.  Mein  Herr  Kuzuk,  how 
would  your  Highness  be  justified, 
should  the  sultan  inquire  what  has 
become  of  the  great  city  of  Debrec- 
zin, which  has  so  loyally  paid  to  the 
Porte  so  many  taxes,  which  has 
furnished  such  distinguished  advisers, 
and  has  so  richly  furnished  the  army 
with  flour  and  forage  ?  Will  he,  then, 
be  pleased  that  your  Highness  has 
burnt  this  city  to  ashes,  and  sowed 
the  place  with  salt,  where  it  stood  in 
righteous  anger,  because  your  water- 
pipe  no  longer  drew  well,  and  burned 
unevenly  ?  " 

All  this  Mein  Herr  Stefan  Dobosy 
had  instructed  Panajoti  to  say ;  and 
he  repeated  it  word  for  word. 

"  You  confounded,  thick-skulled 
Calvinist ! "  cried  the  pacha  angrily  : 
"he  is  just  obstinate  and  crazy 
enough  to  do  what  he  says."  Kuzuk 


wished,  in  fact,  not  to  be  answerable 
for  destroying  so  fine  a  city  as  De- 
breczin merely  in  order  to  appease 
his  own  ill-humor ;  for  at  that  time 
there  was  in  the  Hungarian  low- 
lands no  other  city  so  thickly  settled 
and  well  provisioned  in  a  day's  jour- 
ney. The  city  was  so  necessary  in 
that  place,  that,  had  it  not  been  'stand- 
ing, the  Turks  would  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  build  one  there. 

"  The  vagabond  dog,"  growled  the 
pacha  again,  "  knows  very  well  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  his  city;  and 
therefore  he  dares  to  address  me  in 
this  lofty  tone.  Yet,  should  I  receive 
him  out  here  upon  the  open,  I  know 
I  should  make  him,  in  that  case, 
travel  such  a  road  that  his  footprints 
would  be  marked  with  blood." 

Panajoti  declared  earnestly,  that 
the  residents  of  Debreczin  were 
resolute  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  pacha  should  have 
a  trumpet  sounded,  or  a  cannon  fired, 
the  whole  city  would  at  once  burst 
into  flames,  and  every  thing  would  be 
lost ;  for  all  the  treasures  had  been 
buried,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  already  far  on  the  other  side 
of  the-  Theiss:  the  men  would  be 
enraged ;  one  would  seize  a  scythe ; 
another  a  sabre,  and  even  then  they 
could  hardly  do  sufficient  execution 
to  satisfy  themselves,  so  highly  ex- 
asperated would  they  be. 

The  pacha  saw  that  Panajoti  was 
right.  The  Debrecziners  had  for 
once  triumphed  over  him.  He  called 
back  the  troops  who  had  deployed 
before  the  gates;  he  had  the  cannon 
turned  about,  and  said  he  would  show 
mercy  to  the  Debrecziners ;  that  they 
might  be  tranquil,  he  would  do 
them  no  harm  ;  that  in  the  future  he 
would  treat  them  graciously.  He 
specially  praised  Mein  Herr  Stefan 
Dobosy  for  his  resolute  and  coura- 
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geous  conduct,  and  said  he  would 
bear  him  no  ill-will  on  account  of 
this  skilful  triumph.  "Nay,  more, 
should  he  ever  be  in  trouble,  let  him 
come  to  me,  he  can  rely  upon  my 
protection;  and,  should  Mein  Herr 
Stefan  Dobosy  ever  come  to  Gross- 
wardein,  he  must  certainly  find  the 
pacha's  house  :  the  pacha  would  cer- 
tainly receive  him  more  cordially 
than  he  had  been  received  by  Do- 
bosy." 

So  the  pacha  turned  back,  with  all 
his  army  and  all  his  baggage,  to 
Gross wardein,  which  was  then  the 
central  post  of  the  Turkish  power  in 
Lower  Hungary. 

The  Debrecziners  drew  a  long  breath 
after  his  departure;  and  everybody 
praised  the  magistrate,  who  had 
shown  all  his  ten  claws  so  plainly, 
that  the  Turk  had  beaten  his  retreat 
so  quickly.  But  Kuzuk  Pacha  had 
hardly  come  back  to  Grosswardein, 
when  he  sent  to  Badrul  Bey,  the 
chief  of  his  black  cavalry,  and  gave 
him  this  order  :  — 

"  To-morrow  evening,  as  soon  as  it 
is  dark,  start  with  five  hundred  horse- 
men, and  ride  at  your  quickest  to 
Dioszeg.  Whoever  you  meet  going 
out  or  coming  in,  ask  him  what  is 
the  way  to  Grosskalo.  Bide  on  that 
road  yourself  with  your  men.  Keep 
on  till  midnight  so,  but  then  stop,  and 
break  across  into  a  swampy  meadow, 
where  nobody  can  track  you.  As 
soon  as  you  have  passed  the  swamp, 
and  come  out  on  the  upland,  you  can 
pick  what  sheep  and  oxen  you  choose 
from  the  flocks  and  herds.  So  keep 
on  till  you  come  in  sight  of  Leta. 
As  soon  as  you  see  the  towers  of 
Leta,  cut  down  your  guide,  and  take 
your  whole  party  into  the  thick  woods 
there  yourself.  In  the  woods  you  will 
find  some  charcoal-men,  or  herds- 
men j  and  you  must  make  them  lead 


you  through  the  forest,  without  show- 
ing yourselves,  till  you  come  out  at 
the  other  end  of  it  above  Hadhaz. 
Then  put  your  guides  out  of  the  way 
again,  and  remain  in  your  hiding- 
place  :  stay  there  day  after  day, 
though  you  should  stay  a  week  ;  but 
never  come  back  to  me  out  of  the 
woods,  until  you  see  the  four  or  five 
hundred  baggage-wagons  coming  up 
from  Tokaj.  The  wagons  will  be 
crowded  full  of  lovely  girls  and 
women :  they  will  have  with  them 
some  money  and  other  gold  ;  and  all 
these  women  you  will  bring  to  me, 
down  to  the  smallest  brat.  If  there  ' 
should  be  any  men  there,  cut  them 
down  also,  and  leave  them.  What- 
ever money  you  find,  divide  among 
your  soldiers.  But  all  the  women 
and  little  folks  you  are  to  bring  to 
me  at  Grosswardein.  Understand 
what  I  say.  Your  head  is  in  your  own 
hands :  now  take  care  of  it." 

Badrul  Bey  understood  his  orders, 
and  started  out.  The  negro  chief 
was  a  good  man  to  trust  with  such  a 
business.  He  was  a  shifty  fellow, 
who  would  push  through  swamp  or 
wood  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
without  once  dismounting  from  his 
horse :  he  never  brought  his  troop 
into  camp  without  plenty  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  would  carry  out  the 
order  given  him  without  fail,  to  the 
cutting-down  of  every  peasant-boy  that 
led  him. 

Now,  Kuzuk  Pacha  could  say  to 
the  Debrecziners,  "  Where  is  the  joke 
now?  Have  you  outwitted  me,  or 
are  you  chuckling  at  me  ?  You  may 
have  to  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
your  mouths,  still." 

A  long  line  of  country-wagons  is 
grinding  along  the  highway  from 
Tokaj  to  Hadhaz.  It  is  the  caravan 
from  Debreczin,  —  five  hundred  wag- 
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ons,  one  behind  another,  crowded  full 
of  women  and  girls ;  not  one  man 
among  them,  nor  a  boy  big  enough  to 
hold  a  whip !  The  women  were  their 
own  teamsters.  All  the  men-folk 
they  had  in  the  party  had  their  hands 
bound  tight  in  baby-clothes ;  for  they 
were  only  nursing  babies.  So  many 
women  and  so  many  girls  together, 
you  can  guess  what  chattering  and 
crying  there  was,  and  what  queer 
notions  they  brought  along  the  way 
with  them.  "Will  Master  Dobosy 
drive  the  Turks  away  from  the  town  ? 
Will  he  really  frighten  them?" 
That  is  all  they  have  to  talk  about,  as 
a  whole  week  crawls  by;  and  out  of 
that  their  little  hearts  made  fright 
enough,  I  can  tell  you. 

One  of  the  wagons  was  full  of 
young  girls,  who  sang,  over  and  over 
again,  a  very  old  song,  which  you  may 
hear  to  this  day  anywhere  between 
the  Theiss  and  Molda :  — 


"  My  duckling  dives  down  in  the  water, 
All  in  the  country  of  No  Land ; 

For  inamrny  calls  out  to  her  daughter 
All  the  way  off  to  Poland." 

Or  another  one  would  sing :  — 


"  Where  shall  I  hide  ? 
See,  I  am  tied  !  — 
Tied  hand  and  foot, 
And  in  irons,  to  boot." 

This  song  was  very  much  in  fash- 
ion then :  God  knows,  the  poor  Hun- 
garian sung  it  right  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

This  time,  the  girls  sung  it  all 
through  their  weary  way;  and  their 
quivering  voices  flung  it  up  into  the 
heavens  so  high,  that  the  poor  little 
larks  hardly  dared  to  sing  back  again. 
When  mid-day  came,  the  whole  cara- 
van rested  under  the  edge  of  the 
.green  mound  which  rose  above  the 


broad  puszta.1  Who  built  up  this 
mound  ?  Are  our  bones  in  it,  or 
somebody's  else?  Probably  only 
ours,  because  the  whole  region  round 
there  is  so  very  cold. 

There  was  no  village  and  no  town 
in  the  neighborhood.  Here  and 
there  you  would  come  on  an  open 
hamlet,  what  they  called  a  "  Tanya," 
surrounded  by  hay-stacks ;  and  even 
these  were  very  far  apart.  There 
was  no  trace  of  cultivated  land :  the 
whole  plain  was  given  up  to  sheep 
and  to  cattle. 

But  the  "Fata  Morgana,"  what 
the  Hungarians  call  "Delibab,"  and 
other  people  "  mirage,"  —  that  won- 
derful, fanciful,  and  many-colored  re- 
flection in  the  air  which  you  may  see 
on  the  steppes  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  prairies  of  the  West, —  would 
bejuggle  them  every  day  by  showing 
its  ravishing  pictures  on  the  enor- 
mous plains  of  the  Hungarian  puszta. 
Yet  the  people  of  those  regions  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  them,  that 
they  pay  no  more  attention  to  them 
than  to  shadows  in  the  sunshine. 
There  might  be  the  sight  of  raging 
seas;  but  nobody  would  think  of 
going  there  to  swim :  or  there  might 
be  the  sight  of  broad  forests;  and 
nobody  would  go  there  for  shade. 
All  the  cities  and  palaces  which  the 
"Fata  Morgana"  represent  are  im- 
ages to  which  they  are  all  entirely 
accustomed;  and  nobody  pays  any 
more  thought  to  them  than  you  do  to 
Pepper's  ghost  when  you  see  it- 
Just  at  this  time,  the  Delibab  was 
every  morning  in  particularly  good 
humor.  Hot  and  heavy  blazed  the 
sun  down  upon  the  puszta ;  so  that 
the  earth  cracked  open,  and  the  deep 
soil  all  broke  into  little  bits.  That  is 
just  the  day  for  the  "  Fata  "Morgana" 

*•  These  Hungarian  pusztas  are  precisely  similar 
to  the  Western  prairies. 
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to  delight  in.  A  troop  of  young 
girls  who  wanted  to  see  the  wonder 
ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  green  mound, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  sky. 

All  around  them  extended  a  sea 
of  raging  waves,  as  far  as  the  hori- 
zon :  from  this  there  stretched  up  to 
the  heavens  all  the  different  shadow- 
pictures, —  blue  islands  swimming  in 
the  sea,  which  would  grow  larger  and 
higher  as  they  looked  on,  all  covered 
with  green  forests  of  leafy  trees. 
They  could  see  the  reflections  of  the 
trees  pointing  down  into  the  water ; 
then  the  island  would  sink  away,  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea  would  flow  to- 
gether over  it,  and  cover  it  more  and 
more,  till  it  was  altogether  gone. 
There,  on  the  other  side,  are  great 
palaces  with  wonderful  towers,  and 
churches  of  pale  blue  ;  and  all  around 
these  the  sea  is  washing ;  and  it 
shakes  them  all  as  they  swim  here 
and  there,  till  at  last  they  tumble 
into  ruins,  and  the  towers  and  the 
steeples  fall  down  upon  each  other. 
At  last  the  sea  is  gone,  and  all  you 
can  see  is  the  track  of  a  stray  crane 
who  is  quietly  flying  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

The  girls  on  the  top  of  the  mound 
were  talking  about  all  these  changes  : 
"  See  !  that  one  is  just  like  the  white 
church  in  Debreczin.  There  is  one 
just  like  the  watch-tower  in  Gross- 
wardein.  The  roof  is  split  in  just 
the  same  way." 

"  Girls,  girls ! "  cried  out  a  young 
mother,  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
hiD,  hushing  her  chubby  baby,  "  it 
isn't  good  to  play  with  witchcraft. 
"  Twill  bring  no  blessing  to  the  house, 
when  you  make  it  out  in  the  Deli- 
bab  :  it's  bad  luck  for  any  city  to  be 
copied  in  the  sky.  Be  still  with  your 
godless  chatter ! " 

"Hush!"  cried  suddenly  all  of 
them  together ;  and  then  the  words 


died  away  upon  their  lips :  they  all 
looked  speechless,  with  eyes  amazed. 

What  was  it  that  they  saw  on  the 
sky? 

In  the  direction  of  Hadhaz,  high 
above  the  sea  of  the  mirage,  there 
was  the  image  of  a  horseman  which 
appeared  suddenly  upon  the  pale  sky. 
A  horseman,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
of  colossal  proportions,  with  a  quiver 
over  his  shoulder,  with  a  pointed 
turban  on  his  head,  and  with  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  rose  in  one  instant 
above  the  broad  ocean.  The  feet  of 
the  horse  did  not  touch  the  earth : 
the  whole  was  like  the  light-blue 
shadow  of  a  phantom  thrown  across 
the  yellow  heaven. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  do  not  'forsake  us ! " 
cried  out  these  poor  frightened  folk, 
as  they  saw  this  shadowy  phantom 
pass  by,  —  a  phantom  not  terrible  to  us 
with  all  our  science,  but  which  they 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of.  This 
form  of  a  warrior  far  away  moved 
across  the  heavens  as  large  as  the 
cloudy  ghost  of  a  giant :  in  the  next 
moment  a  crowd  of  new  forms,  passed 
across  the  sky,  — »•  all  armed  giants. 
Some  stood  resting  against  their  horses 
over  the  mirror  of  the  deceitful  sea ; 
of  some  you  could  only  .see  the  heads 
and  shoulders:  but  there  were  some 
where  you  could  see  the  whole  body, 
and  these  would  be  fastened  to  other 
bodies.  You  would  see  two  shadows 
sticking  together,  and  the  heads,  arms, 
and  weapons  stretching  up  and  down 
from  the  point  where  they  united. 
Suddenly  all  this  disappeared ;  and 
nothing  was  left  in  the  heaven  but  two 
broad  rays  of  light,  and  two  light-blue 
strips  of  ribbon  upon  the  cloudy  back- 
ground, extending  down  to  the  very 
horizon. 

"  Jesus  Christ !  Turks  and  Tartars 
on  the  watch  for  us." 

This  was  the  cry  of  the  crowd  of 
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women  as  they  huddled  all  together, 
without  help  and  without  council, 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert. 

The  mothers  clasped  their  babies  in 
their  arms,  and  rushed  with  them  to 
the  wagons.  The  maidens  scattered 
on  the  road  even  their  beloved  scarfs 
and  their  ear-rings,  thinking,  that, 
while  the  robbers  stopped  to  collect 
these,  they  could  be  hastening  on  their 
flight;  for  they  all  knew  that  the 
troop  must  be  watching  for  them. 

"  Away,  away  !  To  Bossormeny ! 
Haste,  haste !  We  must  leave  the 
track.  Haste!" 

So  the  poor  army  of  women,  in 
terrible  fear,  turned  aside  from  their 
way.  All  the  line  of  wagons  followed 
•at  the  risk  of  the  very  lives  of  the 
beasts,  as  they  went  over  the  prairies, 
where  there  was  no  track.  Nobody 
sang  any  more;  but  many  a  psalm 
came  to  them  as  they  rode ;  and 
many  a  heart  sighed  to  itself,  as  they 
looked  back  upon  the  frightful  dis- 
tance, and  would  cry  out  to  heaven  :  — 

"  0  merciful  God  above  !  protect  us 
from  our  cursed  enemy,  as  thou  hast 
revealed  him  to  us  so  wonderfully : 
save  thy  poor  handmaidens  from  his 
pursuit ;  for  we  have  no  one  but  thee 
to  rest  upon,  0  Lord,  God  of  heaven  !  " 

And  the  Lord  had  indeed  another 
miracle  in  store  for  that  day. 

As  the  frightened  women  looked 
back  from  moment  to  moment,  the 
whole  sky  behind  them  grew  black, 
just  where  they  had  seen  the  terrible 
phantoms.  Instead  of  the  giant  ghosts 
which  had  been  chasing  each  other, 
the  whole  horizon  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  the  birch-wood  of  Had- 
haz  were  dark  as  night  in  the  distance. 
First  the  mountains  of  clouds,  stood 
sharp  against  the  sky ;  then  the  wind 
hurled  them  up  higher  and  higher ; 
in  a  moment  more,  the  great  black 
pile  stretched  as  far  as  you  could  see ; 


then  there  moved  across  it  other  mass- 
es of  a  dead  blue  gray  ;  and  you  could 
hear  the  muttering  of  a  giant's  voice, 
which  said,  "R-r-r-r-un  !  E-r-r-un  !  " 
The  wagons  rumbled  on  with '  the 
horses  at  a  gallop,  till  they  found  rest 
at  the  village  of  Bossormeny. 

Badrul  Bey  waited  two  days  in 
his  ambush  in  the  Hadhaz  woods.  He 
had  done  to  the  letter  all  that  Kuzuk 
Pacha  had  bidden  him  do.  If  he 
asked  the  way  from  anybody,  he  sabred 
him  at  once,  by  way  of  thanks,  so  that 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  Every  troop 
kept  the  very  place  appointed  to  it; 
and,  if  any  unwitting  wayfarer  stum- 
bled upon  them,  Badrul  Bey  and  his 
men  made  an  end  of  him  in  no  time. 
For  this  they  used  their  silent  arrows, 
not  choosing  to  risk  the  report  of  their 
noisy  muskets. 

Nobody  could  discover  them  ;  and 
nobody  could  warn  the  girls  and  the 
women  of  Debreczin  that  they  were 
so  near.  No.  And  God  ?  —  He 
saw  them ;  and  in  the  mirror  of 
the  Delibab  he  revealed  them  to  the 
poor  women  rushing  on  their  destruc- 
tion, and  stretched  out  the  whole  dis- 
play of  this  hidden  treachery  before 
them.  Praised  be  his  holy  name  ! 

At  noon  of  the  third  day,  the 
scouts  of  Badrul  Bey  came  into  the 
thick  of  the  wood  to  announce  to  him, 
that  in  the  distance,  on  the  prairie, 
there  was  a  long  train  in  sight,  which 
threw  up  a  perfect  cloud  of  dust,  as 
hundreds  of  wagons,  one  after  another, 
came  trailing  on. 

"That  is  they!" 

Badrul  Bey  himself  rushed  to  the 
top  of  a  little  hill  to  look  around  him. 
Was  he,  perhaps,  the  enormous  giant 
whose  shadow  appeared  on  the  heav- 
ens, with  his  quiver  on  his  back,  and 
the  pointed  turban  on  his  head  ? 

"  That  is  they !     Let  them   come 
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near.     Nobody  can  put  them  on  their 
guard,  —  nobody  ! " 

Of  a  sudden,  the  dust-cloud  that 
was  approaching  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  then,  instead  of  approach- 
ing leisurely,  as  before,  turned  hastily 
on  one  side ;  and  the  carriages  could 
be  seen  with  the  poor  beasts,  gallop- 
ing away  from  the  morass. 

Badrul  Bey  looked  on  in  a  rage. 
"Who  can  have  betrayed  us  ?" 

Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, a  rustling  swept  through  the 
wood ;  the  high  beech-trees  all  bent, 
groaning,  down ;  and  a  most  terrible 
gale  swept  howling  over  the  plain ; 
and  a  thick  cloud  of  yellow  dust  envel- 
oped all  the  country. 

Badrul  Bey  was  not  used  to  be 
afraid  of  storms.  He  had  studied  in 
Kuzuk  Pacha's  school. 

"  Up  with  your  lances  !  "  he  cried 
to  his  horsemen.  "  The  points  of  the 
lances  will  scatter  the  storm.  We 
must  after  the  runaways.  Oat  on 
the  plain  ! " 

Ah !  there  was  another  commander 
on  the  plain.  Straight  across  the 
prairie,  cutting  right  through  the  train 
of  the  pursuers,  there  rode  the  wild 
Whirlwind,  the  bride  of  the  Storm. 
The  lithe  spirit  proudly  dances  over 
the  whole  plain,  tosses  her  locks  in 
the  clouds,  so  that  all  her  hair  flutters 
free  ;  while  on  her  delicate  feet,  hid- 
den in  the  dust,  she  is  twirling  faster 
and  faster.  Now  she  bows  to  the  right, 
and  now  to  the  left;  now  stretches 
up,  fine  by  degrees,  and  tosses  her 
proud  head  higher  and  higher.  Woe 
to  any  thing  mortal  or  earthly  that 
comes  in  her  way !  she  shatters  it  in 
pieces,  and  scatters  it  to  all  the  winds. 
Roofs  and  hay-ricks  and  trees,  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  dance  round  and  round, 
like  chips  in  a  whirlpool. 

After  her  comes  her  bridegroom, 
the  Thunder-storm.  He  is  driving 


his  fierce  bride  before  him,  with  his 
fire  in  hand :  he  is  stretching  out  his 
arms  for  her,  and  will  chase  her  to  the 
death.  Oh  !  the  love  of  these  spirits 
for  each  other  is  something  terrible. 

In  an  instant  the  whirlwind  envel- 
oped Badrul  Bey's  troop  in  such  a 
cloud  of  sand,  that  no  one  knew  which 
was  forward,  or  which  was  back.  The 
air  was  dark  as  pitch.  Not  one  of  the 
horsemen  could  see  another  through 
the  cloud  which  was  so  thick  that 
even  the  lightning  did  not  shine 
through :  only  you  could  hear  the 
thunder  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

Badrul  Bey's  horse  trembled  under 
him.  The  storm  tore  off  his  turban 
from  his  head,  and  stripped  his  little 
banneret  from  his  lance. 

"0  God!  God  of  the  Hungari- 
ans ! "  muttered  the  negro,  shaking  his 
fist  above  him  at  the  sky.  "  Thou 
hast  taken  the  part  of  thine  own  peo- 
ple ;  but  thou  canst  not  deliver  them 
from  me ! " 

As  soon  as  the  braggart  chief  had 
uttered  this  blasphemy,  something 
hard  struck  him  sharp  on  his  shoul- 
der, so  that  his  arm  fell  lame  from  the 
blow. 

What  was  it? 

A  great  block  of  ice,  which  did  not 
come  alone ;  for  after  it  heaven  lefc 
loose  all  its  thunder-stones,  crashing 
and  cracking  quick  and  hard.  The 
misshapen  stones  smashed  down  out 
of  the  sky,  —  some  as  big  as  an  egg; 
others  like  transparent  nuts,  or  more 
like  the  head  of  Badrul  Bey's  own 
mace,  studded  with  nails ;  for  a  dozen 
lumps  would  be  frozen  together,  so 
that,  wherever  the  heavy  thing  fell,  it 
gave  a  murderous  blow.  The  light- 
ning flashed  from  one  end  of  the  sky 
to  the  other;  and,  as  the  white  plain 
was  piled  fetlock  deep  with  blocks  of 
ice,  there  was  a  groaning  so  loud,  that 
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you  would  have  thought  it  was  being 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  heavens. 

"Allah  Karim!  Allah  Ekber!" 
cried  out  the  disappointed  slave-hunt- 
ers, flying  wildly  before  the  icy  sling- 
stones,  which  were  banging  down  upon 
them,  with  horrid  rage,  from  every  side, 
and  which  they  had  never  seen  in  their 
lives  at  home.  The  struggles  of 
their  horses,  which  were  raging  with 
terror,  made  the  alarm  more  horrible  ; 
and,  if  any  one  of  them  kept  up  his 
courage  for  an  instant,  the  terrible 
lightning  was  too  much  for  him,  flash- 
ing here,  and  cracking  there,  while 
pouring  down  upon  them  the  blocks 
of  ice,  as  millions  of  diamonds  and 
silver-stones,  poured  down  out  of  the 
heavens. 

"  Allah  is  Allah ;  and  there  is  no 
help  but  in  him,"  so  cried  the  pre- 
destined Turks  as  they  rushed  here 
and  there,  wherever  their  horses  car- 
ried them.  A  part  rushed  to  the 
forest  which  they  had  just  left ;  and 
there  they  were  caught  among  the 
trunks  and  trees  which  were  flung 
down  by  the  gale :  another  part 
pressed  forward,  and  so  plunged  into 
the  raging  stream  into  which  the 
swampy  brook  had  swelled  in  half  an 
hour  after  the  breaking  of  the  cloud. 
Some,  who  tried  to  ride  through  the 
storm,  kept  all  the  way  in  its  path, 
and  were  hustled  and  beaten  by  it  for 
miles.  When  it  had  spent  its  fury, 
Badrul  Bey  could  not  rally  more  than 
fifty  of  his  five  hundred  horse- 
men. 

Some  twenty  of  them  were  mortally 
wounded,  lying  here  and  there  with 
gaping  wounds  in  their  breasts,  or  with 
their  heads  knocked  in,  or  their  ribs 
broken.  Many  had  been  thrown  from 
their  horses  by  the  ice ;  others  were 
buried  in  it  so  completely,  that  you 
could  hardly  see  a  hand.  The  whole 
plain  looked  like  a  wilderness  sown  all 


over  with  great  and  little  pebbles,  all 
so  white  and  so  cold ! 

These  sons  of  the  palmy  oases  of 
Ethiopia  had  never  seen  ice  before. 

"  Wonders  upon  wonders  !  "  said 
the  crestfallen  Badrul  Bey.  "Who 
can  fight  against  Heaven  ?  This  is  a 
strange  god,  whom  these  Hungarians 
serve  ;  and  he  works  wonders  to  show 
his  love  of  them.  Allah  preserve  us 
from  the  wrath  of  the  strange  god ! " 

And  now  he  began  to  ask  himself 
how  Kuzuk  Pacha  would  be  satisfied, 
— whether  he  would  believe  him,  when 
he  came  back  with  his  troop  so  cut  up, 
after  he  had  let  the  women  escape 
him;  and  whether  Kuzuk  would  be- 
lieve in  such  a  miracle  as  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  before.  He 
could  not  have  any  better  voucher  for 
his  words  than  to  fill  these  very  iron- 
bound  chests,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  for  the  jewels  of  the  Debrec- 
zin  girls,  full  of  the  thunder  sling- 
stones  as  they  had  fallen  from  heaven. 
He  would  show  these  to  the  pacha  to 
confirm  his  marvellous  story  of  mis- 
fortune. 

So  he  filled  four  of  the  iron-bound 
chests  to  their  brim,  and  bade  the 
men  swing  them,  two  and  two,  over 
the  backs  of  the  pack-horses  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  To  make 
sure  of  his  treasure,  he  locked  the 
trunks  himself,  and  kept  the  keys,  and 
sealed  the  locks  with  wax. 

Two  weary  days  they  toiled  back, 
before  they  came  to  Grosswardein. 
Meanwhile  the  wrecks  of  the  shattered 
army  straggled  together  once  more. 
Some  had  broken  bones ;  all  were 
wounded  or  bruised :  there  was^not  one 
who  did  not  show  a  bruise  or  a  scar. 

Meanwhile,  from  morning  till  night, 
the  blazing  sun  streamed  down  upon 
them.  Drop  by  drop,  the  water  tric- 
kled out  of  the  iron-bound  trunks,  and 
dried  up  as  it  came  to  the  surface. 
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Arrived  at  Grosswardein,  the  black 
bey,  with  his  lame  arm  and  hang-dog 
head,  went  at  once  to  Kuzuk  Pacha, 
told  him  his  story,  and  waited  in 
terror. 

Kuzuk  Pacha  heard  the  story  with 
a  scornful  face,  and  would  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  Badrul  Bey  ordered  in 
the  iron-bound  trunks,  and  begged  the 
pacha  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
sling-stones  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven. 

When  the  seals  were  taken  off,  and 
the  locks  were  opened,  there  was  not 
in  any  of  the  trunks  a  speck  or  a 
straw,  —  not  a  trace  of  one  of  the 
sling-stones  ! 

Badrul  Bey  tore  off  his  clothes. 
"Allah,  be  gracious  to  me  !  The  God 
of  the  Hungarian  has  made  the  sling- 
stones  disappear  with  which  he  struck 
down  my  warriors." 

"Lying  coward!"  screamed  the 
pacha,  who  did  not  believe  one  syllable 


of  what  had  been  said,  "  geese  often 
kill  hounds;  and  these  hero-hearted 
women  are  more  than  a  match  for 
you." 

So  he  hanged  Badrul  Bey  outside 
the  door.  There  he  swung  till  even- 
ing. But  he  pardoned  all  the  negroes 
who  came  home  with  him ;  for  the  rest 
he  cut  off  half  an  ear  of  each,  and 
sent  them  to  Belgrade. 

The  women  of  Debreczin  all  came 
home  safe  and  sound.  Kuzuk  Pacha 
was  glad  to  let  alone  people  who  had 
treated  Badrul  Bey  so  mercilessly ; 
and  from  that  moment  he  held  them 
in  great  honor. 

This  story  is  written  in  the  records 
of  the  Council  of  the  noble  city  of 
Debreczin.  Thou  who  readest,  remem- 
ber that  God  still  lives ;  that  in  his 
high  heaven  he  knows  how  to  protect 
his  own  ;  and  that  his  arm  is  no  short- 
er than  it  was  then. 
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BY    CATHERINE   J.    SILLER. 

IN  a  cot  beside  the  Rhine, 
JMid  the  scent  of  flower  and  wine, 
Sang  a  mother  to  her  child, 
Half  she  wept,  and  half  she  smiled, 
"  Guardian  angels  of  my  boy, 
Riches  shall  I  ask,  or  joy  ? 
Power,  or  fame,  or  happiness, 
Hope  to  seal  and  life  to  bless  ? 
Shall  I  pray  that  he  may  wear 
Crown  of  gold  and  ermine  rare  ? 
Shall  I  wish  that  woe  or  weal 
May  find  him  always  true  as  steel, 
And  that  to  the  battle's  din 
He  may  enter  but  to  win? 
Shall  I  ask  that  he  may  be 
Strong  as  soaring  eagles  free  ? 
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Or  that  beauty  on  his  face 
Tender  lines  and  hues  may  trace? 
Ah,  the  dear  God  knoweth  best ! 
For  no  answer  to  my  prayer 
Cometh  through  the  golden  west, 
.  Floating  on  the  twilight  air. 
Yet,  methinks,  the  last  light  falls 
Like  a  glory  on  the  child. 
Does  he  hear  the  wild  bird  calls  ? 
For  his  soft  lips  curved  and  smiled. 
Ah,  the  good  God  knoweth  best ! 
Let  him  slumber ;  time  will  be 
When  his  waking  or  his  rest 
Shall  be  watched  no  more  by  me/' 

Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Grew  the  child  to  man's  estate ; 

Gifted  with  an  eerie  power, 

Loved  and  hated  both  by  fate. 

Never  wealth  was  in  his  hand, 

Never  armies  to  command  ; 

Battle-helm  nor  monarch's  crown 

Ever  weighed  his  bright  head  down : 

But  a  mystic  gift  and  wild 

Grew  with  him  as  grew  the  child  j 

For  in  wind  and  wave  he  heard 

Music  not  for  other  ears  ; 

And  the  morning's  beauty  stirred 

All  his  spirit  even  to  tears. 

In  his  heart  a  thousand  strings 

Thrilled  to  all  harmonious  things 

With  vibrations  sweet  and  low, 

As  responsive  harp-notes  flow 

With  a  music  of  their  own 

When  one  chord  sends  forth  a  tone. 

Bloom  of  May  and  fall  of  leaf, 

Bush  of  waves  against  the  shore, 

Sunset's  crimson,  bright  and  brief, 

Filled  his  soul  till  it  ran  o'er. 

From  dark  of  night  and  dark  of  death 

He  would  shrink  with  shuddering  breath  ; 

Sin  and  suffering  were  to  him 

Demon  forms  immense  and  dim ; 

And  the  strange  old  earth  he  trod, 

Conscious  of  a  present  God. 
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Comrades  shook  their  heads,  and  sighed, 
Gold  and  fame  he  valued  not,  — 
He  but  smiled,  and  scarce  replied: 
They  pressed  on,  and  soon  forgot. 
Then  he  wept,  as  knowing  well 
He  alone  must  pass  through  time ; 
But  the  thoughts  he  could  not  tell, 
Neither  might  he  weave  in  rhyme. 
When  he  died,  a  simple  cross 
Marked  his  grave,  with  lichens  gray ; 
And  the  few  who  mourned  his  loss 
Knew  not  there  a  poet  lay. 
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NO.   V. 


IT  was  a  warm  late  October  morn- 
ing at  Hawkstone :  the  tergiversa- 
tions of  an  English  autumn  were 
going  on  as  usual ;  and  a  southerly 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  had  suc- 
ceeded a  few  days'  slight  frost. 
Leaves  were  snowing  down  in  the 
park ;  and  the  pale  green  turf  was  be- 
ginning to  be  varied  with  yellow  and 
red  where  they  had  drifted ;  while 
russet  and  gold  gained  on  the  pale 
green  above. 

Let  us  "  do  this  gentleman's  seat 
on  our  way,"  as  Moore  says.  Hawk- 
stone  Holt  near  Bristlebury,  then,  was 
a  fair  type  of  the  midland  or  northern 
old  house  and  park,  of  the  second  or 
third  order  of  size.  The  Lattermath 
family  had  enjoyed  one  great  privi- 
lege from  father  to  son  in  successive 
generations,  —  they  never  overbuilt 
themselves.  The  old  house  was  not 
very  old;  and  the  family  conviction 
always  was,  that  it  was  big  enough, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  good  taste 
to  keep  one's  house  within  one's 
rents,  rather  than  beyond  them.  It 
is  surprising,  if  one  happens  to  know 


any  thing  of  a  county,  to  think 
what  havoc  is  wrought  by  architects 
and  builders  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Squirearchy.  The  bills  are  not  the 
worst,  though  they  are  what  they 
are :  the  really  fatal  thing  is  the  in- 
fallible certainty,  that,  when  you  have 
built  a  habitation  a  little  above  your 
fortune,  you  will  proceed  to  live  in  it 
a  great  deal  above  your  income.  But 
we  are  concerned  with  some  small 
part  of  what  the  knight  and  lady  of 
Hawkstone  did,  not  with  any  thing 
they  didn't  do. 

This  morning,  like  other  people, 
they  came  down  to  breakfast.  The 
ways  of  the  house  were  punctual ;  but 
breakfast  was  kept  for  late-comers  up 
to  any  date,  and  you  could  have  it  in 
your  room,  if  you  liked ;  but  nobody 
ever  did.  Even  foreign  visitors  liked 
to  come  down  by  nine,  and  join  in 
the  endless  chatter  and  goings-on  of 
that  big  breakfast- table.  There  were 
prayers  early,  in  the  hall,  which  was 
on  the  Yorkshire  principle,  —  large, 
low,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
It  was  divided  from  the  front-door 
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by  a  great  porch,  —  a  hall  in  itself,  — 
dedicated  to  sticks,  great-coats,  um- 
brellas, and  all  odoriferous  water- 
proofs, with  some  lemon  verbenas  and 
cape-jessamines  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  scents.  This  was  mostly 
plate-glass :  within  the  hall  all  was 
black  oak,  portraits,  furs,  antlers, 
Persian  rugs,  armor,  curiositie's,  two 
or  three  pet  breech-loaders  in  a  glass 
case,  books,  newspapers,  and  infinite 
stationery.  Flora  did  most  of  her 
vast  letter-writing  here.  She  said 
it  was  no  use  shutting  herself  up 
with  a  dictionary,  or  retiring  at  all : 
people  were  so  sure  to  come  after  her, 
that  she  preferred  being  ready  for 
people.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  inter- 
rupt her.  She  was  young,  and  keen 
on  her  leading  idea  always,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  "  throw  her  tongue  "  when- 
ever she  liked,  without  losing  it,  — 
such  was  the  expression  of  her  ad- 
miring husband.  At  all  events,  Lady 
Lattermath  could  and  did  talk  and 
write  with  considerable  piquancy  on 
two  subjects  at  once,  or  in  the  rapid- 
est  succession. 

Well,  her  rooms  were  on  one  side 
of  the  hall,  as  we  said,  — on  the  west 
side  of  the  house ;  and  she  had  a 
conservatory,  which  worked  round 
the  corner  to  the  drawing-room  on 
the  south,  and  so  on  to  the  dining- 
room.  Jack  had  a  large  study,  dress- 
ing-room, and  bed-room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  front-door,  —  of 
course  I  don't  mean  the  outside  — 
and  his  private  department  ended  in 
a  sort  of  studio,  workshop,  and  smok- 
ing-room, with  a  lathe,  a  small  forge, 
and  a  large  adjacent  billiard-room. 
He  hated  all  games  on  the  cards,  and 
never  would  have  any  thing  at 
Hawkstone  except  whist,  at  decent 
hours,  if  he  could  help  it ;  and  this 
he  was  generally  quite  able  to  do. 
When  they  danced,  it  was  in  the 


large  library,  where  there  was  an  oak 
floor,  and  every  thing  ran  on  noise- 
less casters.  All  the  rooms  were 
large,  and  rather  low :  drawing-room 
white,  pale  turquoise,  and  paler  crim- 
son, with  dead  gold ;  Eastern  water- 
colors  ;  a  John  Lewis  and  a  Holman 
Hunt,  the  pride  of  that  realist  house- 
hold; Cairene  sketches  by  Charley- 
Watton  in  the  Sinai  Desert ;  and  one 
or  two  snow-scenes,  for  contrast ;  al- 
together, the  room  had  interest  and 
breadth  of  effect.  Flora  avoided  bric- 
a-brac,  and  liked  pictures,  even  be- 
yond decorative  unity.  One  of  the 
ideas  she  had  gathered  unawares 
from  the  perfectly  unconscious  May 
was  to  go  in  for  ornament  with  defi- 
nite meaning.  She  would  have  facts, 
she  said  ;  and  they  must  be  facts  of 
a  high  order,  if  possible ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Jack  and  she, 
with  May  and  Charles,  were  all  griev- 
ously suspected  of  sentiment  and 
imagination,  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
which  they  were  wise  enough  to  re- 
pudiate in  general  terms.  They 
maintained  relations  with  the  intellec- 
tual world.  An  unsoiled  copy  of  "  The 
Oracle  of  Crotona"  always  lay  on 
the  table  for  those  who  liked  it ;  but 
it  enjoyed  more  rest  in  the  household 
than  it  allowed  to  the  literary  world. 
"The  great  remedy  for  hypercriticism 
is,  after  all,  not  to  read  it,"  said  the 
Pan,  who  had  long  let  little  dogs 
bark,  with  his  characteristic  brutality 
of  taking  no  notice.  They  yelped 
and  yelped :  so  let  us  hope  they  found 
it  answer. 

The  Hawkstone  dining-room  was 
oak,  dark  green  and  gold,  — long,  low 
oak  mirrors,  big  table  and  sideboard 
of  the  same,  an  old  Greek  marble 
relief  of  a  chariot-race  let  into  the 
wall,  a  Vandyke,  two  Sir  Joshuas,  a 
disputed  Holbein,  an  undoubted  Gains- 
borough, and  a  Jordaens,  which  held 
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its  own  with  them  all.  It  was  a  Sir 
Holand  Lattermath,  who  had  served 
in  Holland,  —  black-gray  armor  with 
gold  studs,  and  an  orange  scarf, 
painted  as  by  a  Dutchman  with  a 
taste  for  color,  gold  sword-hilt,  belt 
and  dagger,  with  wonderful  gleams 
on  a  dark-green  background.  Ceil- 
ing painted  in  gray,  and  pale  crimson 
clouds,  with  birds  flying  up  into  the 
bed-rooms  in  perspective.  I  don't 
know  how  many  bed-rooms  there 
were  in  the  house.  The  children  used 
to  be  audible  now  and  then  in  far 
distance,  and  servants  always  liked 
going  there  :  so  I  suppose  there  were 
plenty.  The  chief  part  of  Jack's 
building  had  consisted  in  alterations 
in  the  upper  regions,  for  the  comfort 
and  good  regulation  of  men  and 
maids.  He  did  not  say  much  to  his 
people;  but  he  cared  for  them,  and 
they  knew  it,  and  they  either  van- 
ished from  his  service  rather  early, 
or  "  hung  up  their  hats  "  in  their  sev- 
eral departments.  For  stables  and 
kennel,  they  were  kept  down  strenu- 
ously as  to  scale;  but  men,  horses, 
and  dogs  knew  their  very  sufficient 
work,  and  did  it.  Hard  days  and  good 
living  were  their  rule  of  existence : 
holidays  were  not  few.  There  was  a 
servants'  library.  The  house  was 
open  all  the  year;  and  the  children 
were  healthy  and  pretty,  and  well 
taught  in  gentle  manners  from  the 
cradle.  Jack's  bite  was  worse  than 
his  bark;  for  he  never  barked  at  all. 
He  was  as  much  master  as  he  cared 
to  be  :  in  fact,  he  liked  his  people,  and 
they  liked  him. 

The  "  public  "  rooms  faced  the  large 
rough  park,  purposely  kept  rough, 
to  suit  the  weather-stained  walls, 
which  were  the  chief  outer  attraction 
of  the  plainly-built  Holt,  which  was 
a  sort  of  Elizabethan  concern,  with 
no  architectural  pretensions  except 


bay-windows  and  stone  mullions,  and 
was  as  compact,  as  a  portmanteau, 
and  very  much  of  the  same  shape. 
There  was  a  herd  of  deer ;  and  plenty 
of  Highland  beasts  were  always  en- 
joying a  rest  before  their  fate, — 
*'  feeding,"  as  Flora  was  wont  to 
explain  to  strangers,  "  entirely  on 
the  thick-  fogs  which  prevail  over  all 
the  grass  lands  in  autumn"  (thick 
autumn  grass  always  goes  by  that 
name  in  the  North).  There  were 
broad  oaks  and  beeches,  ancient  yews 
and  thorns,  and  great  gnarled  Scotch 
firs,  with  old  larches,  squirrel-haunted. 
All  the  house  delighted  in  squirrels, 
excepting  Diver  the  big  retriever, 
whose  privileges  were  respected  by 
every  other  creature,  and  utterly 
denied  by  the  vicious  little  things. 
The  old  dog  felt  he  did  not  get 
the  better  in  his  contentions  with  the 
active  enemy,  and,  worse  still,  felt 
that  he  did  not  carry  public  feeling 
with  him.  He  heard  people  laugh. 
One  ought  not  to  laugh  at  an  old  dog 
or  horse ;  but  human  nature  can't 
stand  it  when  an  ancient  and  crafty 
rough  spaniel,  after  long  pretended 
unconsciousness  under  a  tree,  makes 
a  grab  at  a  squirrel  who  inconti- 
nently jumps  on  his  back,  pulls  off 
his  weather-bleached  curls  with  an 
obvious  view  to  his  own  and  family's 
bedding,  sets  up  his  tail,  and  chatters 
loudly  to  a  large  party  in  the  break- 
fast-room. Susan  Milton  sat  next 
the  window  :  she  gave  a  wild  screech 
of  delight,  and  pointed  out  of  it. 
Flourish  (of  spoons  and  napkins). 
Alarums.  Excursions.  Urn  nearly 
"shot  off"  the  table.  Flora  shakes 
her  fist,  but  joins  the  rush  into  the 
great  bay.  Diver  howls  for  very 
shame,  and  bolts  under  a  tree  :  squir- 
rel instantly  projects  himself  on  to  a 
low  branch,  thence  to  a  high  one, 
where  he  sits  across  a  spray  like  a 
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sparrow,  and  contemplates  existence 
and  Susan,  who  has  a  habit  of  leaving 
almonds  and  raisins  in  that  direction 
on  his  account.  Row  subsides,  and 
breakfast  resumed. 

"  Well,  it's  a  comfort  not  to  have 
to  go  out  hunting,"  says  Mr.  Reresby, 
Flora's  uncle,  and  one  of  the  straight- 
est  goers  in  the  shires,  further  making 
petition  for  another  large  cup  of  tea. . 

"  You'll  have  to  give  it  up  alto- 
gether soon,  if  you  drink  all  that 
small  liquor,"  said  Jack,  handing  the 
new  supply. 

"  Why,  aren't  we  going  to  walk 
over  the  moors  to  Hawcliffe  school- 
meeting?  and  won't  that  take  half  a 
stone  off  us  at  least  ?  " 

"  Then  do  have  a  few  more  eggs," 
cried  Flora,  with  a  gushing  air  of 
sympathy,  and  sending  a  sort  of 
rack,  or  battery,  of  immense  turkey's 
eggs  in  the  direction  of  the  Customer 
—  Reresby  went  by  that  name  in 
his  county.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
Holderness  breed,  not  very  young, 
but  much  modernized,  and  little  the 
worse  for  it,  —  not  unlike  one  of  the 
big  hounds  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  those  parts,  and  much 
better  bred  than  he  looked. 

"  You  never  read  '  The  Arabian 
Nights,'  did  you,  Flora  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  there's  a  fellow  there 
that  gets  into  trouble  about  eating 
roc's  eggs,  and  you  seem  to  indulge 
in  them." 

"  Oh,  Aladdin  !  He  had  an  uncle, 
a  conjuror,  and  I  haven't.  And  he 
had  dealings  with  geniuses,  and  I 
never  see  any.  Rather  impertinent, 
I'm  afraid ;  but  I  can't  help  it :  you 
put  it  right  into  my  hands." 

"  Won't  be  offended  this  time ;  but 
you  really  are  terrible  this  morn- 


ing. 


"  Why,  you  almost  upset  my  urn, 


and  shattered  my  nerves,  and  cast 
dastardly"— - 

"No,  I'm  without  fear  of  them; 
and  they  are  without  reproach." 

"  How  nice  it  must  be  on  the  Nile," 
said  Susan  with  great  earnestness, 
"  where  one  can  get  crocodile's  eggs 
for  breakfast  regularly !  Only  one 
must  feel  very  nervous  about  the  bad 
ones.  Fancy  just  chipping  the  shell 
for  a  strong  chicken,  —  they  begin  to 
snap  directly,  I'm  told,  —  and  what  a 
smell  of  musk ! " 

"Ah,  Miss  Milton,  you  ought  to 
have  been  with  us  in  Abyssinia  !  — 
Such  ostrich  omelette !  What  ideas 
you  all  have,  to  be  sure ! " 

"Well,  you  began  with  the  roc's 
egg  —  but  here  come  the  letters." 

"  An  official  voice  from  Tombuie." 

"Tom  what?" 

"The  Yellow  Hill,  it  means; 
Mr.  Hobbes's  shooting-lodge,  where 
Charles  is  staying." 

"What  a  jolly  long  letter ! "  said  the 
chatelaine.  "  Charley  must  be  get- 
ting quite  above  himself.  Doesn't  it 
make  you  rather  nervous,  Susy  ?  " 

"  Horribly :  let's  put  it  off  till  May 
comes  back  this  evening." 

"Where's  H.  R.  H.  gone  off  to?" 
asked  Reresby. 

"  Oh !  we  sent  a  lot  of  pheasants  to 
the  Rothercliffe  Infirmary,  and  she 
went  over  in  charge:  she  walks  the 
place  quite  regularly.  The  doctors 
say  she  is  quite  of  use.  She  reads 
and  talks,  and  is  good  at  work;  and 
all  the  people  take  their  physic  better 
when  she's  there ;  and  they  say  she 
flirts  dreadfully  with  the  old  bedrid- 
den people ;  and  the  clergy  are  all 
after  her,  of  course ;  and  her  nerve,  — 
you  know  that,  —  and  then  the  sight 
of  her  is  good  for  most  people,"  con- 
cluded John  meditatively. 

"In  moderation,"  said  his  wife, 
taking  up  her  gibeciere,  full  of  keys 
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-and  letters,  and  girding  it  on  in  a 
manner  highly  becoming  her  figure. 
"Well,  we  are  to  have  a  quiet  au- 
tumn day.  Any  lady  what  likes  to 
ride  or  drive  will  please  give  her 
orders,  and  lunch  at  half-past  one." 

Mrs.  Keresby,  the  Customer's  wife, 
who  resembled  nobody  so  much ,  as 
"the  grave  and  beautiful  damsel, 
called  Discretion,"  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  —  the  one  who  conducted 
that  rather  business-like  conversation 
with  Christian,  before  he  got  into  the 
house  Beautiful,  —  said  she  should 
like  a  drive  after  lunch.  Susan  said 
she  was  very  stiff,  and  her  horse 
wanted  a  rest;  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  he  did,  much  oftener 
than  he  got  it ;  and  it  was  agreed 
between  her  and  Flora  to  go  and  begin 
a  study  of  autumn  leaves,  somewhere 
by  the  long  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  park,  —  an  undertaking  likely  to 
last  through  several  other  mornings. 
Jack  and  Eeresby  were  already  light- 
ing wooden  pipes,  and  propitiating 
Diver  on  the  gravel  ride.  It  was,  as 
it  has  been  many  a  century,  —  latis 
otia  fundiSj  —  quiet  times  in  big 
country  houses  where  folly  does  not 
rule.  There  was  a  pretty  group  about 
the  door,  with  its  lawn-grass  and 
flower-beds  still  bright  with  red  gera- 
nium :  the  heliotropes  were  done  for. 
Flora  always  sheltered  and  kept  up 
her  borders  till  the  last  possible  day, 
and  then  gave  up  flowers  for  the 
winter :  she  said  chrysanthemums 
only  made  her  dismal.  She  stood 
there,  —  all  in  olive-gray  with  a  dark- 
green  cord  and  small  hat  of  the  same, 
—  all  broad  folds  to  her  feet,  not 
having  yet  tucked  up  her  long-tailed 
gown  for  the  day.  She  had  mastered 
the  rare  art  of  doing  so  effectively 
and  becomingly.  Mrs.  Beresby  was 
next  her,  small-headed  and  grandly- 
formed,  kind,  silent,  and  simple  in 


spite  of  forty  years  of  town  and  coun- 
try, enjoying  a  nice  passive  holiday 
of  utter  rest,  as  all  women  do  who 
have  headed  a  large  household  for 
twenty  years.  Little  Susan  was  show- 
ing her  her  sketch-book :  her  red  and 
gold  hair  was  drawn  into  a  large,  hard, 
unchignon'd  crown ;  her  willowy  neck 
kept  moving  soft  and  quick  as  she 
held  her  head  down  somewhat  before 
the  older  lady,  giving  short,  pithy  ' 
answers  with  a  little  air  of  deference. 
Fine  as  a  fay,  though,  and  rather  de- 
ficient in  height,  though  nobly  formed, 
full  of  nervous  intense  life,  passionate 
and  tender-hearted,  timid  and  daring, 
outspoken  to  her  own  confusion,  well- 
trained,  and  needing  every  bit  of  her 
training :  she  was  a  person,  who,  as 
Charles  said,  and  Hobbes  thought, 
interested  one  in  a  manner  beyond 
her  size.  She  possessed  a  step- 
mother who  was  really  fond  of  her, 
not  without  reason  or  return.  But 
one  of  them  was  rather  high-church, 
and  the  other  rather  low-church ;  and 
the  Fates  themselves  would  fall  out, 
if  they  read  religious  newspapers  on 
opposite  sides. 

Well,  Susan  was  pretty  enough; 
but  just  opposite  her,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, was  the  great  Reresby  in  knick- 
erbockers and  leggings,  with  a  hair- 
less face  all  burnt  to  one  clear  dark  red, 
a  cavalry  mustache,  fair  and  heavy, 
showing  the  form  of  his  thin,  well- 
arched  lips.  (I  am  afraid  to  use  the 
word  "chiselled,"  Prof.  Arnold  was 
so  angry  about  it.  I  suppose,  when 
the  word  is  let  into  the  language 
again,  it  will  be  allowed  to  mean 
statuesque,  or  well  cut,  and  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  finely-shaped  mouth,  and 
inapplicable  only  to  ugly  ones.)  Any- 
how, Keresby  was  looking  his  best, 
for  the  three  women  before  him  were 
all  pleasant  to  him,  and  his  wife  most 
of  all.  But  his  general  impression 
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was  one.  of  considerable  hardness: 
and  his  equestrian  exploits,  and  a 
certain  severity  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
that  he  considered  humbug,  went  far 
to  sustain  it.  He  liked  Charles  decid- 
edly as  a  clever,  honorable  lad,  who 
rode  to  hounds  very  well,  and  was  smart 
and  popular  as  a  yeomanry  officer ;  but 
without  that,  I  fear  he  would  have 
scouted  him  altogether  for  taking  to 
pictures :  that  might  do  for  little 
Susan,  whom  he  admired,  as  most  big 
men  do  little  girls  ;  but  how  anybody 
who  could  dig  was  not  ashamed  to 
draw  passed  his  comprehension.  Jack 
was  all  in  light  gray,  extra-bleached 
with  rain ;  his  countenance  much 
darker  than  his  dress ;  with  big 
black  whiskers,  and  eyes  which  twin- 
kled now  and  then  as  he  played  with 
Diver  and  the  children.  The  last- 
mentioned  we  do  not  describe,  as  it 
is  laid  down  by  German  sestheticians, 
that  children  possess  110  beauty,  and 
are  not  legitimate  objects  of  art ;  and 
we  have  no  time  to  discuss  that  as- 
tounding statement  just  at  present. 

What  a  thing  a  fine  autumn  day 
is  in  the  Midlands  or  North  Country, 
whenever  you  are  within  reach  of 
moors,  and  manufactures  are  far 
enough  off  to  let  the  leaves  and  grass 
bear  their  right  colors !  Dewdrops 
leave  a  black  smear  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Halifax,  to  my  experience ; 
and  I  remember  once  in  Tivydale, 
well  out  of  sight  of  chimneys,  that 
one  quite  fine  day's  shooting  in  cover 
spoilt  me  a  new  jacket.  But  here 
they  were  clear  of  smoke  and  soot, 
and  the  commercial  elements  in  gen- 
eral :  one  cannot  be  unaware  of  their 
value;  but  they  will  not  come  into 
pictures  (always  excepting  some  of 
Turner's  grand  night-infernos  of  forge 
and  foundery).  Here  there  was  a  sil- 
very mist,  which  had  risen  with  the 
chill  of  early  morning,  and  was  now 


melting  and  flickering  away  as  the. 
sun  gained  power:  it  softened  all 
outlines,  made  every  thing  look  rest- 
ful and  grand,  and  kept  the  distance 
massive  and  broad,  and  blue  as  sap- 
phire, particularly  over  the  high 
moors,  which  were  just  visible  from 
where  they  stood,  looking  far  down 
the  long  wide  dale.  It  was  full  of 
great  oaks,  growing  over  iron  and 
coal  beds  as  yet  happily  undisturbed, 
and  lessening  in  number  as  small 
fields  gave  way  to  wide  enclosures, 
and  corn  and  roots  gained  on  the  pas- 
tures. Sir  John  Lattermath  was  one 
of  the  most  spirited  farmers  and  con- 
scientious landlords  in  England.  He 
was  an  easy-going  man,  who  laughed 
a  good  deal ;  but  he  had  a  very  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  a  clear  head ;  so 
that  he  always  went  ahead  easily  in 
the  same  direction,  and  had  his  way, 
as  a  quiet  river  has  its  way.  All 
through  his  ground  you  saw  better 
buildings,  cleaner  fields,  smaller 
fences,  and  less  hedgerow  timber. 

He  went  in  hard  for  improvement 
of  land,  and  all  that  grew  on  it,— labor- 
ers first,  —  and  chose  and  humored  his 
tenants  accordingly.  "Clean,  drain, 
muck,  high  wage,  and  hard  work," 
were  his  brief  agricultural  code,  —  all 
he  would  say,  sometimes,  at  a  farmer's 
dinner.  He  gave  his  tenants  the  rab- 
bits and  hares  he  preserved,  at  their 
request,  because  it  helped  them  to 
keep  off  trespassers ;  but  he  never  * 
battened.  He  had  schools  and  libra- 
ries, and  co-operative  stores;  he  backed 
every  working  parson  within  reach, 
and  gave  the  boys  and  girls  enormous 
treats  without  distinction  of  denomi- 
nation. He  was  not  in  parliament: 
Hobbes  represented  him  quite  well 
enough,  and  was  often  ready  enough 
to  quote  his  authority.  In  short,  he 
was  a  crack  country  gentleman,  —  a 
class  of  men  which  possesses  the 
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quality  of  dying  hard,  at  least  as  a 
class.  Threatened  men  are  said  to 
live  long ;  and  they  are  a  good  deal 
threatened. 

Flora  and  Susan  put  on  all  manner 
of  wraps,  and  walked  along  the  path 
by  the  water,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
park,  looking  for  nice  vistas  and 
calm  reflections.  Coots  and  moor-hens 
would  hardly  move  for  them  ;  rabbits 
stood  at  attention  on  their  hind-legs 
as  they  passed  ;  a  pet  doe  came  trot- 
ting up  for  some  bread;  and  the 
unanimous  rookery  gave  a  loud  cheer 
as  the  pair  passed  below.  Lastly, 
there  was  a  hollow  sound  of  hoofs  on 
the  old  turf ;  and  a  great,  long,  brown 
mare  came  up  at  a  gallop,  with  mane 
and  tail  erect;  passed  them,  fell  into 
a  trot,  and  turned  round ;  whinnied 
and  wouldn't  come  any  nearer  ;  turned 
away,  and  round  again  ;  and  finally 
came  close  up,  and  put  her  soft  tan 
nose  into  Flora's  hand,  and  consented 
to  have  it  stroked,  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Somehow 
you're  not  the  one  I  mean ;  but  you 
will  do." 

"Why,  old  Catty!"  Catty  was 
short  for  Catapult;  and  this  was 
"  May's  old  one,"  so  called  by  all  her 
friends,  just  going  to  begin  perhaps 
a  fourteenth  attempt  or  so  at  hunting 
condition.  Nobody  quite  knew  how  old 
she  was.  May  would  only  say  that 
the  sum  of  her  years  and  her  mare's 
amounted  to  three  figures;  which 
seemed  open  to  dispute  on  arith- 
metical and  physiological  grounds. 
She  was  called  Catty  ;  and  the  other 
—  Mariquita,  a  little  bay  with  black 
points  —  was  called  Kitty.  Shorten- 
ing names  is  a  terrible  habit :  I  don't 
know  whether  women  or  young  men 
doit  worst.  There  was  a  bear  in  Chi, 
Ch.,  in  my  time,  whom  Frank  Hart- 
land,  his  proprietor,  insisted  on  calling 
Tignath  Pelezer,  for  no  other  reason 


than  that,  in  the  very  unlikely  event 
of  the  bear's  ever  learning  to  answer 
to  any  name,  it  would  cut  down  so 
admirably  into  Tig.  But  that  was 
nothing  to  the  Merton  men :  they 
always  called  their  stroke-oar  Tom 
Hamerton ;  his  Christian  name  be- 
ing Charles.  People  asked  why,  and 
never  got  any  answer,  except,  "  Of 
course ;  don't  you  see  ?  His  brother's 
name  was  Bob."  Anyhow,  for  the 
purposes  of  my  tale,  the  horses  got  to 
know  themselves  by  their  abbrevia- 
tions ;  and  so  it  came  right,  gener- 
ally. 

Catty's  affections  soon  betrayed  her 
into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  stable- 
men, who  led  her  off  to  clipping  and 
singeing,  fresh  box  and  paddock  new. 
Susan  put  up  a  gentle,  though,  as  she 
said,  perhaps  a  rather  impudent  peti- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  give  her  her  gal- 
lops now  and  then  ;  and  Flora  only 
deigned  to  answer,  that,  the  sooner 
May  came  home  to  sit  upon  some 
young  ladies,  the  better.  Then  they 
came  on  just  the  spot  for  a  woodland 
and  water  drawing.  There  are  a 
thousand  such,  accessible  to  all  the 
sketching  world,  in  old  parks  all  over 
England;  and  the  question  arises, 
Where  will  dwellers  in  towns  go  for 
subjects,  when  they  have  turned  the 
park  into  building-lots?  as  the  first 
proceeding  of  builders  is  invariably  to 
cut  down  every  green  tree,  like  Jew- 
ish reformers.  Echo  answers,  as  usual, 
that  she  don't  know :  meanwhile  the 
woods  and  waters  will  last  our  time. 

Flora  and  Susan  sat  down  near  the 
water's  edge,  in  a  place  where  they 
got  a  foreground  perspective  of  big 
stones  along  the  bank,  leading  into 
their  proposed  picture.  The  ground 
was  all  autumnal  moss  and  red  whin- 
stone  with  patches  of  fine  gravel  here 
and  there.  Great  beeches  spread 
hands  all  round,  fringed  with  scarlet 
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and  orange,  yet  massively  green  :  now 
and  then  they  admitted  a  glint  of  mild 
sunshine;  but,  generally  speaking, 
there  were  soft,  mottled  clouds,  which 
prevented  that  additional  complica- 
tion. The  pool  was  one  brown  un- 
broken mirror,  though  a  tolerably 
quick  stream  ran  through  it  from  the 
moors.  It  was  the  last  of  a  series; 
and  its  outlet  was  closed  by  a  strong 
dam,  with  a  streak  of  orange  gravel 
walk  on  its  top,  backed  by  great  trees 
and  heavy  foliage.  Big  trout  moved 
occasionally,  as  if  on  purpose  to  make 
nice  long  lazy  ripples.  All  round, 
except  for  a  break  of  sky  through 
large  trunks  at  the  lower  end,  stone 
met  stone  in  reflection,  and  gnarled 
roots  twisted  on  to  infinity,  and  the 
water-flag  bent  over  her  own  image, 
and  one  stratum  of  boughs  below 
another  led  where  height  met  depth 
in  the  little  mere.  All  was  red  and 
green  on  varied  olive ;  and  all  the 
lines  seemed  to  radiate  from  it  as  a 
centre  :  so  the  sketch ers  recognized 
the  great  advantage  of  having  a  pic- 
ture ready  composed  to  their  hands. 
This  is  one  reason  why  advanced 
students  of  landscape  should  always 
look  for  subjects  among  calm  waters 
and  clear  reflections,  —  first,  that  in 
such  places  Nature  gives  them  a  les- 
son, not  only  in  form  and  color,  but 
in  that  unconscious'faculty  of  arrange- 
ment and  selection  which  makes  up 
or  composes  a  picture  out  of  Nature. 
You  can't  put  in  every  thing :  you 
must  take  a  little,  and  leave  much ; 
and  reflections  are  well-marked  char- 
acteristics, which  are  sure  to  assist 
you  in  your  choice.  Secondly,  nothing 
calls  for  or  rewards  faithful  diligence 
and  patience  so  much  as  this  kind  of 
subject.  You  have  to  do  every  thing 
twice,  and  are  comforted  for  it  by  see- 
ing your  work  get  better  for  every 
right  touch  you  put  on. 


"  How  am  I  to  begin  this,  dear  ?  " 
asked  Susan. 

"  Take  the  boat-house  first :  that 
yellowish  thatch  and  green  moss  come 
very  nicely  in  the  water,  and  the 
tarred  sides  ;  and  their  reflections  are 
capital.  Draw  them  in  first,  towards 
the  middle  of  your  paper,  not  right 
in  the  middle.  Make  its  size  about 
one-sixth  of  your  picture,  height  and 
length.  Yes,  that'll  do;  now  measure 
by  that  one-sixth,  as  if  you  were  draw- 
ing a  cast  by  head-lengths,  and  see 
how  much  you  can  get  in.  Not  room 
for  much  sky,  but  quite  enough. 
Make  it  very  gray  when  you  put  it  in, 
no  white  or  blue,  and  no  sunshine  in 
your  picture,  there  is  so  much  variety 
already.  Now  draw  in  those  branches 
that  are  drooping  down  near  us  on  the 
right,  and  reach  down  to  the  boat- 
house,  only  main  outlines  in  right  pro- 
portion up  to  the  edge  of  your  picture. 
There  are  some  others  opposite,  like 
them  ;  just  put  in  their  ends.  There  ! 
that  frames  your  picture  in  radiating 
lines.  Now  the  water-lines,  now 
those  reflections  of  the  farther-off 
trees,  that  come  in  so  nicely,  then  sky- 
line, tree-tops,  stems,  and  principal 
forms.  Map  the  thing  out,  and  let's 
have  a  look  before  you  begin  to 
color." 

Susan  pondered  and  measured,  and 
sung  to  herself  in  little  abstracted 
snatches,  and  at  last  produced  a  firm 
pencil-sketch  in  lines  in  which  (under 
catechetical  examination)  she  was  able 
to  point  out  a  siynalement  of  stem  for 
stem,  mass  for  mass,  and  reflection 
over  against  reflection. 

"  Now,  right  or  wrong,  —  and  noth- 
ing ever  seems  right  that  represents 
lines  as  one  sees  them,  — just  put  in  all 
the  dark  stems  strongly  with  the  brush 
to  your  outline.  They  must  be  your 
landmarks ;  and  you  will  see  by  them 
where  you  are  in  your  work,  and 
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look  on  Nature  and  it  as  things  really 
related  to  each  other." 

"  Goodness,  Floy !  who  ever  taught 
you  to  talk  that  way  ?  " 

"  Charley  and  Mr.  Ripantear,  of 
course.  I've  drawn  this  place  with 
them  two  or  three  times ;  and  I  quite 
know  it  by  heart  on  a  day  like  this. 
It  is  one  of  the  autumn  favorites  ;  and 
they  quote  Tennyson  quite  rampa- 
gious  about  it." 

« What  lines?  — 

1  When  the  rotten  woodland  drips, 
And  the  leaf  is  stamped  in  clay '  — 

That's  too  rough.7' 

"  No,  that  may  do  at  the  cover  side 
in  February,  but  let  me  see,  — 

4  A  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours, 
Dwelling  among  these  yellowing  bowers : 

To  himself  he  talks; 
And  all  day  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  yoti  may  hear  him  Bob  and  sigh 

In  the  walks ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers '  "  — 

quoted  Flora,  as  if  she  never  meant  to 
stop. 

"  Is  that  morbid,  I  wonder  ?  "  said 
her  friend.  "  It's  very  nice  and  very 
sad,  and  more  like  dreaming  than 
drawing." 

"  Well,  look  at  this  sketch  —  six 
hours  drawing  last  year,  and  about 
half  done.  I  think  there  is  steady 
work  in  it,  and  only  felt  tired  after  it, 
not  demoralized." 

"  Yes,  that  is  very  like  to-day.  Tell 
me  the  steps,  if  you  will,  dear." 

"  Without  coaxing.  I've  got  their 
notes  and  description  at  home,  and 
you  can  see  them  this  evening,  with 
May,  who  knows  more  than  I  do. 
Look,  it  is  just  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  frost  hasn't  done  much  in  this  shel- 
tered place ;  and  the  beeches  are  green 
with  red  fringes.  So  this  will  be  a 
red  and  green  picture,  and  you  must 
not  think  of  having  sunshine  in  it. 
When  the  sun  comes  out,  there  is 


nothing  to  be  done  except  drawing  in 
foreground  forms.  A  picture  with  sun- 
shine in  it  is  mainly  a  picture  of  sun- 
shine ;  and  you  must  give  up  form  and 
color  for  that.  Now  just  see  where 
your  red  jewels  are  to  come  in  the 
green.  Have  three  sprays  on  one  side, 
and  four  on  the  other,  no  morej  just 
outline  them  ?  Eeady  ?  " 

"All  right." 

"  Now  run  emerald-green  and  yel- 
low ochre  (or  gamboge  for  the  bright- 
est parts)  right  away  over  every  thing 
but  the  red  —  thin  and  bright.  And, 
while  you  are  mixing  that,  mix  some 
raw*  sienna,  light  red,  and  indigo, 
rather  in  a  scale  warmer  or  colder 
(i.e.,  with  more  or  less  of  the  red  and 
yellow).  Go  over  every  thing  with  the 
pale  green.  Don't  take  too  full  a  brush, 
and  puddle  it  or  flood  it,  but  have 
plenty  of  the  tint;  take  it  with  a 
moderately  full  brush,  and  always  mix 
it  well  in  your  brush,  then  it  flows 
evenly,  and  that's  half  the  battle. 
That  runs  nicely  :  now  it's  nearly  dry. 
Now  take  some  of  the  dark  mixture, 
and  touch  it  on  where  you  mean  to 
have  masses  of  shade  :  it  saves  time, 
and  you  get  an  idea  of  what  the  thing 
is  going  to  be.  It  is  such  a  change 
from  outline  to  color,  that  one  loses 
one's  head  along  with  the  pencil-lines 
almost  to  a  certainty.  Leave  the  red 
points  only,  and  let  dry;  then  put 
the  red  on,  orange-vermilion' —  you 
can l  take  it  down  '  easily  enough  after. 
Mind  you  let  it  all  dry  enough." 
(Industrious  pause,  Susan  reports 
progress.) 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  beginning. 
Can  you  see  your  pencil-lines  still  ? 
Now  take  a  good  piece  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  try  to  finish  that  as  a 
specimen  to  give  tone  to  the  rest. 
Match  the  tints  of  principal  masses, 
and  leave  blots  on  the  margin,  to  try 
others  over  them.  Now  you  have  on 
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pale  emerald  and  yellow  ochre,  here 
and  there  gamboge :  that  is  only  for 
the  ends  and  edges,  after  all.  Now 
take  some  indigo  and  light  red  with 
the  gamboge,  or,  if  you  want  it  colder, 
crimson  lake  instead  of  light  red.  Mix 
it  up  well,  a  thin  tint :  try  it  on  the 
green  blot  in  your  margin.  About 
right.  Now  put  it  on  in  proper  form, 
so  as  to  begin  to  round  the  masses  of 
leaves,  as  if  you  were  putting  the  first 
coat  of  rounding-shade  on  a  jam-pot,— 
all  over,  except  edges  and  points  and 
the  high  lights,  as  you  see  them.  No, 
you  mustn't  leave  that  edge  because  it 
looks  pretty  accidentally  on  your  paper. 
It  is  not  there  in  the  actual  thing,  and, 
if  you  keep  it,  it  will  put  you  out  in 
working  from  the  actual  thing.  Look 
at  the  boughs  themselves,  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  general  undefined 
forms  of  the  actual  masses.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  ;  but  in  fact  every  mass 
of  leaves  has  its  high  light,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  is  darker  than  that  high  light ; 
and  so  with  every  tree.  You  can't 
give  all  the  lights,  or  their  infinite  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  the  only  chance  is  to 
leave  the  high  light  of  every  tree  or 
mass,  and  go  slick  over  every  thing 
else." 

This  harangue  was  partly  delivered 
from  notes  on  the  back  of  Flora's  old 
drawing;  and  at  the  end  of  it  Susan 
felt  —  or  said  she  felt  —  very  respect- 
ful, and,  like  obedient  Yamen,  an- 
swered "  Amen  ! "  and  did  as  she  was 
bid. 

"  Carry  it  all  over  the  water.  You 
can't  have  any  high  lights  there,  or 
•second  ones,  indeed,  as  it  is  now  in 

•  dry  light  without  sunshine.  Let  dry, 
and  then  do  the  reflections  as  you  see 
them1,  adding  shade  over  shade,  broad- 
ly, and  without  detail :  keep  that  to 
the  last.  The  third  coat  will  improve 

"it  beyond   any  thing  you  can  expect ; 
e  dark  stems  and  deep  shades 


behind  will  do  every  thing  when  you 
put  them  in  in  good  form.  Have 
faith :  it's  going  on  very  well,  because 
you're  doing  very  well.  You  -see 
where  you  are  in  it :  there's  your  tree, 
and  there's  its  reflection.  Take  a  little 
time  now:  you're  quite  flurried  and 
tired." 

"  No.    Let  me  only  get  on  with  it." 

"Then  take  up  that  foreground 
stone.  A  greenish  gray  first  (all  over), 
cobalt,  light-red,  and  yellow  ochre. 
There  is  some  red  on  it;  and  nothing 
does  so  well  as  vermilion  for  whin- 
stone.  Try  and  hatch  it  on  in  faint 
lines,  —  you  can't  make  them  too 
faint.  Dry  the  tint  out  of  your  brush 
on  my  blotting-paper.  Now,  then, 
ever  such  light  lines  there  where  the 
gray  turns  to  red  on  the  top  and  side. 
It  will  be  dry  in  a  moment.  Now  the 
dark  side  of  the  stone  firmly  with  the 
same  gray,  only  twice  as  strong. 
There!  your  stone  looks  solid:  it  is 
just  like  drawing  Charley's  block 
in  his  perspective  letter.  Now  put 
on  the  moss  in  patches,  as  it  grows : 
first  coat,  emerald  and  chrome;  sec- 
ond, raw  sienna  and  indigo,  with  a 
little  of  any  red ;  third,  add  a  little 
crimson  lake  to  the  last,  with  some 
more  indigo;  and  keep  some  black 
touches  in  reserve,  —  sepia  or  violet- 
carmine.  Let  me  just  do  a  bit.  This 
is  what  I  mean." 

"Dear,  how  the  forms  and  lights 
come  out  as  you  put  in  the  darks !  " 

"  Of  course.  One  must  not  care 
too  much  for  form  in  the  first  two  or 
three  coats  :  it  will  always  come  after- 
wards, if  one  knows  enough  of  form  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  one  is  used  to  draw 
the  detail  of  the  sort  of  subject  one 
is  working  at,  as  we  all  ought  to  be, 
and  are  not.  Cover  the  paper  first,  and 
get  a  general  tone  of  right  color,  and 
the  shapes  of  tjie  masses ;  then  you 
begin  to  cut  the  forms  out  accurately 
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by  the  darker  shadows,  —  from  light 
to  dark  always;  and  get  forms  by  out- 
lines of  your  shadows :  that's  the 
principle." 

"  Won't  this  be  a  very  green  pic- 
ture ?  " 

"  Well,  isn't  this  a  very  green  place  ? 
But  why  shouldn't  it,  after  all  ?  If 
you  come  to  that,  it  will  be  a  green 
and  red  picture.  Put  some  more  ver- 
milion on  those  red  sprays  in  the  green 
setting:  you  can't  have  a  pleasanter 
contrast  than  that ;  and  it  is  nearly 
as  simple  as  black  and  white.  If  we 
hadn't  those  sprays,  we  would  put  in 
a  raw-sienna  fawn,  drinking,  with 
brown-madder  points,  I  think,  and  a 
little  white  on  him.  Stop  !  we'll  have 
one  anyhow :  you  can  put  him  in 
there  against  the  dark.  Draw  him  in 
first  in  pencil,  and  take  his  outline  off 
with  brush  and  blotting-paper.  Look, 
now,  how  all  the  reds  flash  on  the 
green,  like  lights  on  dark :  that  is  the 
real  dodge  of  opposition  in  color." 

"  I  should  say  you  were  a  wonderful 
and  exemplary  person,  if  you  weren't 
so  good  to  me." 

"Well,  now,  to-morrow  we  go  to 
Blackbourton  Grove ;  but  next  day, 
or  whenever  you  get  this  sort  of  day, 
come  down  here  again  for  three  hours 
or  so,  and  carry  it  all  out  this  way : 
after  that  you  will  see  what  you've 
done,  and  what  it  is  really  like.  I  think 
really  it  is  turning  out  capitally.  You 
can't  possibly  enjoy  it  yourself  till  you 
have  got  indoors,  out  of  sight  of  the 
original.  Nature  is  a  rum  'un  ;  and 
you  can't  like  your  copy  in  her  pres- 
ence." 

"That's  rather  like  Mr.  Kipantear." 

"Yes:  the  oracle  is  rather  untender 
to  him  about  quoting  Dickens.  Of 
all  the  cads  I  ever  knew,  the  educated 
cad  always  seems  the  dullest.  Half- 
past  one,  I  declare !  and  there's  the 
bell  for  lunch.  We  began  at  half-past 


ten :  let's  do  no  more  now,  but  let 
well  alone.  You  won't  want  the  fawn : 
the  red  leaves  are  enough.  Land- 
scapes ought  always  to  be  exercises  in 
two  colors,  or  three  at  most.  Charley 
says  that  is  the  one  important  thing 
we  are  all  learning  from  French  land- 
scape now,  —  the  keeping  a  picture  in 
one  consistent  opposition  of  color, 
properly  composed  and  opposed,  in 
green  and  red,  as  it  is  in  light  and 
shade." 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  good  example  he 
sent  us,  of  gray  rain-streaks  over  a 
mere  wash  of  light  red  and  yellow 
ochre,  that  passed  for  sea-sands,  with, 
the  black  cormorants  and  white  gulls 
blown  about  over  that  long  heap  in 
the  foreground  with  a  suggestion  of 
dark-blue  rays :  that  was  a  picture 
somehow,  though  there  was  no  form, 
or  color  either,  in  it." 

"  There  was  fact  in  it,  or  genuine 
sentiment  of  fact." 

"  Why  does  that  sort  of  hint  affect 
one  so  much,  and  so  particularly  in  a 
mere  sketch?  The  color  and  form 
themselves  have  a  plaintiveness  about 
them,  like  sound  from  strings,  you 
know." 

"  Well,  the  thing  suggested  or  sym- 
bolized death,  you  know,  with  some 
beauty,  and  no  disgust  .or  horror.  I 
suspect  Charles  has  really  a  dash  of 
genius  in  him.  But  really,  you  know, 
suppressing  detail  in  a  picture  is  often 
like  a  judicious  use  of  asterisks  in  a 
literary  catastrophe  :  it  is  an  appeal 
to  the  audience's  imagination.  All 
symbolisms  or  comparisons  are  that ; 
and  it  may  be  made  ably  or  stupidly. 
It  is  just  the  same  sort  of  appeal,- 
made  in  an  empty,  vulgar  way,  to  say 
that  Mr.  So-and-so  rode,  or  shot,  or  did 
any  thing,  like  Old  Boots :  it  is  only 
telling  whoever  it  is  that  he  knows 
what  you  mean  better  than  you  c»n, 
or  care  to,  express  it." 
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"  Charley  and  you  get  very  philo- 
sophical sometimes ;  and  you  give 
your  reasons  so,  —  why,  and  because, 
or  the  curious  child  answered." 

"  Come  in  to  lunch." 

COMMENT   BY    CHARLEY    ON   THE 

SKETCHES. 
TOMBUEE,  ROSS-SHIRE,  Oct.  20. 

These  are  both   good  drawings,  so 

good,  that  I  recommend  Nos. the 

most  advanced  of  our  club,  to  take 
up  some  subject  of  this  kind.  I  send 
a  small  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  a 
piece  of  the  picture,  which  may  be 
of  use.  .  Such  a  portion  of  the  work, 
or  at  least  fhe  central  part  and  fore- 
ground of  it,  should,  if  possible,  be 
finished  in  color  at  the  first  sitting. 
I  think  subjects  like  this  can  be  found 
easily  enough  in  England  or  Ameri- 
ca?  —  simply  calm  water,  reflected 
trees,  one  or  two  stones,  little  or  no 
sky,  and  clear  pale  light,  without 
sunshine  or  sharp  shadow.  For  the 
rest  of  the  club,  my  next  letter  or 
two  will  be  about  tree-drawing,  be- 
ginning with  a  little  discussion  as  to 
what  character  is  in  things  in  gen- 
eral, and,  consequently,  what  it  is  in 
trees.  Perhaps  I  had  better  get  that 
preliminary  talk  over  now ;  but  first 
let's  have  a  short  analysis,  or  log,  of 
this  woodland  and  water  subject.  It 
will  save  much  time,  in  this  and  other 
sketches,  if  you  prepare  your  paper 
at  home  by  washing  it  over,  first 
with  yellow  ochre,  very  pale  at  the 
top,  and  deepening  towards  fore- 
ground, and  then  vice  versa,  with  gray 
from  foreground  to  distance  and  sky, 
deepening  towards  the  top  of  the  pa- 
per. These  paints,  then,  come  first, 
—yellow  ochre,  cobalt,  light  red,  yel- 
low ochre. 

On  this  flat  ground  draw  all  the 
principal  lines  firmly  in  pencil. 
Some  of  these  lines,  in  wood-scenery, 


are  sure  to  be  either  the  stems  or  the 
bright  fringes  of  the  principal  trees. 
For  the  present,  the  stems  will  be 
your  landmarks,  and,  by  comparing 
them  with  your  view  of  the  subject, 
you  are  to  know  where  you  are  in 
your  picture.  So  put  them  in  firmly, 
—  say  in  burnt  umber  and  a  little 
indigo,  —  and  let  dry.  Settle  where 
you  will  have  the  red  sprays,  or,  rather, 
let  Nature  settle  it  for  you.  Then  go 
over  every  thing,  except  those  sprays, 
with  emerald-green  and  gamboge  or 
yellow  ochre.  Then  all  your  paper 
will  be  ultra,  green-leaf  color,  all 
highest-colored  light.  If  you  have 
in  any  sky,  let  it  be  gray,1  and  not 
interfere  with  the  green  picture, 
jewelled  with  red,  which  you  are 
going  to  have.  Never  mind  how 
bright  the  green  is  now :  it  is  always 
easy  to  take  it  down,  never  to  get  it 
up  again.  Put  in  the  red  with  orange 
vermilion.  Next 

Remember  how  you  treated  the 
jam-pot.  Consider  the  various  masses 
of  foliage  as  rounded  masses,  and 
model  them  accordingly,  —  first,  with 
broad  light  coats  of  shade,  without 
much  outline,  only  omitting  the 
brightest  greens,  Ihen  with  deeper 
tints  of  the  same  shade-color.  About 
three  successive  coats  of  shade  will 
be  enough  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
form  to  the  outlines,  and  some  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  subject. 
Almost  any  gray  you  like  will  do  for 
shade-tints  ;  but  it  should  be  always 
mixed  with  the  original  green,  and 
made  colder,  i.e.,  bluer  in  distance. 
Do  not  use  cobalt  in  your  sharp  fore- 
ground shades  :  indigo  is  more  trans- 
parent, and  the  rule  of  opaque  colors 
in  distance,  transparent  in  foreground, 
holds  good  in  water*color  as  well  as 
oil.  In  this  subject  there  is  no  dis- 

i  Gray,  in  this  drawing,  is  to  mean  a  mixture 
of  yellow  ochre,  light-red,  and  cobalt  or  indigo. 
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tance;  and  indigo  will  predomi- 
nate. 

[Shade-tints,  all  mixed  with  the 
first  green ;  middle  distance. 

No.  1.  Indian-red  and  indigo:  for 
browner  green,  raw  sienna  and  indi- 
go (first  coat). 

No.  2.  Indian-red  and  indigo.  If 
you  want  warmer  shade,  increase  the 
red  and  yellow ;  if  colder,  use  crinison- 
lake  instead  of  Indian-red  with  the 
indigo. 

No.  3.  Same  again,  deepened  with 
lake  and  indigo. 

Shade-tints.  Foreground.  —  On 
gray  stones,  burnt  umber  and  indigo  ; 
moss  shaded  as  a  green,  with  No.  1 
tint. 

On  green  or  bright  yellow  green, 
sharp  touches  of  lake,  indigo,  and 
gamboge.  Tree-stems,  originally  put 
in  with  umber,  will  now  look  much 
lighter.  Pick  them  out  with  char- 
acteristic touches,  using  brown  mad- 
der, or  violet  carmine,  or  some  deep 
purple.] 

Kepeat  the  same  in  the  water, 
giving  the  doubles  of  the  various 
trees  and  stones  as  you  see  them. 
You  will  observe  in  the  little  vignette, 
that  the  large  branch  on  the  right  is 
too  near  over  the  artist's  head  for  him 
to  be  able  to  see  or  record  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  water.  A  suggestion  is, 
however,  given,  under  protest.  When 
you  have  got  the  forms  of  the  reflec- 
tions in,  glaze  the  whole  over  with 
gamboge  and  burnt  umber,  adding  a 
little  indigo  where  you  want  it  colder. 

You  have  now  violet-carmine  and 
sepia  in  reserve  for  the  extreme 
darks,  and  chrome  and  cadmium  for 
the  highest  or  richest  lights.  All  I 
have  to  say  is,  be  very  canny  in  the 
use  of  either,  and  meditate  every  touch 
of  them  you  put  on.  It  will  save 
time  in  the  end  ;  for  nothing  takes  so 
long  as  undoing  a  mistake,  and  the 


attempt  to  approach  natural  effect  by 
force  of  color,  at  last,  risks  many 
errors.  The  commonest  thing  in  a 
faithfully  worked  drawing  is  to  find 
that  it  looks  spotty,  and  that  you 
have  "  made  it  out "  too  much,  and 
tried  to  draw  every  thing.  Your 
picture,  then,  requires  what  we  call 
"  bringing  together  ; "  and  that  is  best 
done  by  a  wash  of  gray-green  (yel- 
low ochre,  emerald,  and  some  gray 
all  over  the  masses,  or,  in  fact,  all 
over  the  whole  work. 

Do  not  try  to  "  wash  down"  or  out,  or 
use  sponge  or  pumice,  for  effect.  Let 
all  your  finish  be  in  adding  fresh 
facts  by  fair  drawing.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  a  thing  is  softened  and  toned, 
and  all  that,  by  simply  bringing 
parts  into  their  real  relation  to  each 
other,  as  you  see  it  in  Nature.  The 
dark  part  of  the  water  here  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  hatched  and  stippled 
(i.e.,  done  in  fine  lines  or  dots)  down 
into  soft  darkness ;  but  that  is  ad- 
ditional fact,  because  it  is  soft  and 
dark  there.  The  pen-and-ink  is  very 
unsatisfactory ;  but  it  gives  aii  idea  of 
the  processes  of  shading,  and  of  the 
radiating  lines  from  the  water,  which 
make  a  natural  composition  of  the 
subject.  You  can,  in  fact,  repeat  it 
with  quite  different,  though  well- 
studied  lines  and  forms  of  your  own.1 
Au  reste,  we  are  all  coming  home 
together  in  a  few  days.  Hip  goes 
back  direct  to  his  Oxford  work,  the 
more  willingly,  he  says,  because  I  am 
to  take  May  to  stay  a  week  with  the 
warden  of  St.  Vitus,  and  mean  to 
work  'hard  at  Turner  in  the  Randolph 
for  some  time.  Hobbes  will  come  and 
see  you,  and  take  council  with  Jack 
as  chairman  of  his  committee.  He 
gets  abstracted  and  eager  for  the 

i  Throughout  this  hook,  line  means  outline  of 
form,  which  is  light  and  shade  representation. 
Outline  is  not  imitation,  hut  limitation. 
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gtump,  I  think :  we  hear  occasional  country  came  off  brilliantly  three 
outbursts  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  days  ago ;  and  we  have  all  done  the 
which  make  us  think  he  is  rehearsing  handsome  thing  to  the  schools  here  ; 
in  his  sleep.  We  got  a  few  cocks  and  the  meenister  is  well  pleased, 
yesterday,  and  send  them  all  to  you.  especially  with  Rip,  who  has  given 
It  would  be  a  glorious  act  of  self-  him  lots  of  his  sermons,  rather  pluck- 
sacrifice,  if  we  hadn't  seven  couple  ily,  I  think,  as  the  Highlander 
of  snipe  for  ourselves.  I  feel  as  hard  preaches  extempore,  and  has  nothing 
as  a  gorilla,  and  quite  willing  to  come  to  offer  in  return  except  pattern  trout- 
back  to  sedentary  life ;  though,  as  I  flies. 

work  at  an   easel,  mine  ought  to  be        The  Club  had  better  work  on  at 

called  stationery.     Tell  May  we  have  trees  till  the  leaves  are  gone  :  after 

no   end    of   well-dressed   wings    and  that,  I  will  give  them   a.   study  of 

feathers  for  her  and  you,  including  four  fruit    for  the   winter,  which   I  hope 

herons   and   a    capercailzie,    and    no  will  be  agreeable,   and  carefully  done 

end  of  guillemots,  also  some  deer  and  throughout.         Ever  yours, 
otter  skins.      Our    ball    to    all    the  C.  C. 


MOONSHINE. 

BY  G.   L.   RAYMOND. 

THE  hills  rang  back  our  parting  jest; 

The  dear,  dear  day  was  over; 
The  sun  was  low  beyond  the  west: 

We  walked  home  through  the  clover. 
Our  words  were  gay;  but  "thought  astray 

The  parting  kept  regretting,  — 
"  The  old,  old  way,"  it  seemed  to  say; 

"The  suns  are  always  setting!  " 
Then  gazing  back  with  longing  soon, 

At  once  my  step  grew  bolder; 
For,  bright  and  new,  I  spied  the  moon 

Just  over  my  right  shoulder. 

I  turned  about,  and  bade  her  look: 

"We  were  not  superstitious: 
"We  joked  about  that  shining  hook, 

Bright  bait,  and  skies  auspicious. 
"We  joked :  but,  oh !  I  thought  with  woe, 

The  bright  bait  lures  me  only, 
And  like  the  rest  is  doomed  to  go, 

And  leave  life  dark  and  lonely. 
"  Past  yon  horizon,  earth  is  strewn 

With  broken  moons,"  I  told  her: 
"  Each  bore  a  bright  hope  too,  each  moon, 

When  over  my  right  shoulder." 

"  Alas !  to  trust  in  each  new  light, 

A  man  were  moonstruck  surely, 
A  lunatic! "    We  laughed  outright; 

And  then  walked  on  demurely. 
But  soon  I  spied,  my  moon  beside, 

The  old  round  out  the  new  one! 
I  thought,  "  Would  hope  fulfilled  abide, 

Spite  every  change,  a  true  one  ? 
What  would  she  say  ?  "  —  1  asked  her  soon; 

And  took  her  hand  to  hold  her: 
"  Ah,  love! "  she  sighed,  "  to-night  the  moon 

Is  over  my  right  shoulder." 
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BY    FREDERIC    B.    PERKINS. 


PART    XII. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"COME,"  said  Civille,  brightening 
up  in  a  minute  or  two  —  "  what  am  I 
crying  for?  —  Adrian,  you  must  go 
and  have  a  good  sleep,  you  dear  good 
cousin,  and  then  you  shall  have  some 
breakfast.  —  What  are  you  laughing 
at?  You  too,  father?" 

"Why,"— said  Adrian,  "at  the 
idea  of  my  ever  having  to  sleep.  I 
am  the  he-Melusina ;  I  never  sleep." 

Civille  looked  puzzled.  "  Tell  her, 
Adrian,"  said  the  old  man,  feebly. 
With  some  hesitation,  Adrian  did  so, 
to  her  immense  surprise  and  content- 
ment. But  they  agreed  with  one 
consent  not  to  inform  their  respected 
physician. 

So  the  two  young  folks  had  break- 
fast together,  Katy  remaining  with 
the  sick  man  the  while.  Civille  did 
the  honors  of  the  table,  and  while 
Adrian  ate  and  drank,  he  enjoyed 
still  more  than  the  delicately  served 
viands,  her  neat-handed,  graceful 
ways,  her  innocent  happy  chat,  her 
gracious  sunshiny  presence.  And 
they  had  abundance  of  topics  to  dis- 
cuss. 

For  instance : 

ADRIAN.  Very  jolly  coffee,  Civille. 
I  say  coffee.  If  it  were  dandelion  or 
rye  or  chicory  I  should  be  brutal 
enough  to  say  so,  I  am  afraid.  A 
cheat  in  coffee  is  next  door  but  one  to 
murdering  a  baby. 

CIVILLE.     Oh,  don't!     Poor  little 


thing !  Well,  it  ought  to  be  good ; 
I  made  it  myself. 

A.  Tell  uie  how  your  father 
came  to  be  ill. 

C.  He  has  been  a  little  ailing  for 
some  time.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  he  was  excited  about  this 
Scrope  estate  business;  for  he  has 
never  seemed  quite  well  since  the 
very  evening  when  you  and  Mr. 
Scrope  met  here  and  talked  about  it. 

A.  (Remembering  that  that  was 
the  evening  when  the  detective  Olds 
had  called  on  Mr.  Van  Braam,  but 
not  telling  Civille  so.)  Hasn't  he? 
Well ;  I'd  rather  attribute  his  illness 
to  an  expectation  than  to  my  own 
call,  certainly.  'And  these  questions 
of  genealogy  and  inheritance  have  an 
immense  interest  for  some  people. 

C.  But  father  attended  to  his 
business,  although  I  know  he  didn't 
feel  well,  until  two  or  three  days 
after  you  wrote  me  about  that  old 
account  book.  Then  he  came  home 
one  evening,  all  broken  down,  and 
went  to  bed;  and  he  hasn't  got  up 
since.  (Here  Civille  began  to  cry 
quietly,  - —  the  tears  slowly  dropping 
one  after  another ;  but  her  voice  only 
trembled  a  little,  as  she  went  on :)  I 
thought  my  dear  father  was  going  to 
die. 

A.  Oh,  Civille,  don't  cry,  please. 
It  hurts  me. 

C.  (Wiping  her  eyes.)  Well,  I 
won't.  But  it  does  me  good  some- 
times to  cry  a  little.  You  see,  that 
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very  day  when  he  came  home,  he  had 
received  notice  that  he  must  lose  his 
secretaryship  and  move  out  of  this 
house.  I  don't  know  why  he  should 
have  felt  it  so  intensely,  I'm  sure. 
He  and  I  have  been  poor  enough, 
and  long  enough,  not  to  be  frightened 
at  that.  But  he  kept  talking  that 
evening,  and  afterwards  too,  about  its 
being  so  hard  for  me.  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand it.  ["Poor  thing!  I  do," 
said  Adrian  to  himself.]  I  think  it 
was  the  Scrope  estate  business  and 
these  other  things  coming  so,  all  to- 
gether, that  made  him  ill.  I  told  him 
then  what  you  had  written,  of  course. 
He  said  it  was  no  wonder  Mr.  Button 
kicked  him  out,  —  he  had  no  doubt 
Mr.  Button  felt  as  if  he  had  been  de- 
liberately cheated  on  system.  So  we 
must  go,  as  soon  as  he  can  move. 

A.     Well  ;  I'll  help  you. 

C.  I  know  you  will.  —  It  was 
very  sweet  of  you  to  come.  —  I  felt  as 
if  every  thing  would  be  right,  the 
minute  I  saw  you ;  and  when  I  had 
left  you  with  father  I  went  right  to 
sleep  as  quietly  as  any  baby. 

A.  Even  Mr.  Button  won't  trou- 
ble you  until  your  father  can  be 
moved.  Then  we  will  find  a  place 
to  stay,  and  look  round  a  little.  The 
world  is  wide,  particularly  New 
York. 

C.  Adrian :  —  I  heard  you  call 
me  that  evening !  You  look  sur- 
prised ?  Well,  if  it  was  not  you  that 
I  heard,  it  was  a  curious  coincidence 
that  I  should  have  fancied  it  exactly 
at  the  time.  You  know  you  wrote 
me  the  almanac  difference  of  time  for 
Hartford  and  New  York.  Was  that 
so  as  to  find  out  whether  I  heard 
you? 

A.  No.  I  only  wrote  just  what 
came  into  my  head.  But  I  know 
this:  when  I  spoke  your  name  that 
night  I  felt  as  if  I  spoke  to  you. 


C.  I  was  sitting  here  by  the  fire, 
and  father  was  asleep  in  his  chair.  I 
had  been  singing  a  little,  and  I  guess 
I  had  been  thinking  I  would  like  to 
have  you  here  instead  of  Mr.  Bird 
and  Mr.  Scrope  — 

A.  Why,  —  beg  pardon  —  hasn't 
Scrope  gone  back  to  England  ? 

C.  Yes ;  he  sailed  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  Well ;  they  had  both 
come  and  gone,  first  Mr.  Scrope  and 
then  Mr.  Bird,  and  so  -I  was  left 
alone.  I  had  dropped  my  work  and 
was  sitting  thinking,  and  all  at  once 
it  was  as  if  a  distant  voice  called  me. 
— -  Civille !  —  It  was  like  your  voice, 
I  thought,  but  sorrowful,  as  if  you 
sighed.  It  startled  me ;  but  there 
was  nobody.  And  I  couldn't  hear 
wherefrom  it  came.  It  was  as  if  it 
was  from  deep  in  my  own  brain.  I 
went  and  asked  Katy ;  she  had  not 
spoken.  So  I  concluded  I  had  dozed 
and  dreamed  it,  until  your  letter 
came.  I  remembered  the  time,  be- 
cause father  woke  up  as  I  went  out, 
and  asked,  and  I  told  him. 

A.  I  hope  it  was  my  voice  you 
heard,  and  I  mean  to  believe  it  was. 
There  are  plenty  of  questions  where 
preference  of  belief  is  good  ground  of 
belief.  Well;  has  Mr.  Bifid  offered 
himself  yet,  Civille? 

Civille  blushed,  and  opened  her 
mouth  to  answer.  Katy  however  at 
that  moment  came  in  to  say  that  Mr. 
Van  Braam  would  have  a  slice  of  toast 
and  some  tea.  So  Civille  told  her  to 
clear  away  the  things  and  have  her 
own  breakfast,  and  herself  prepared 
her  father's  breakfast,  giving  Adrian 
the  newspaper,  which  he  said  he  would 
read,  and  then,  if  .she  or  her  father 
had  any  errands  to  be  done,  he  was 
at  their  service. 

He  had  just  perused  an  account  of 
the  nomination,  the  evening  before, 
of  Tarbox  Button  Esq.,  for  the  vacant 
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place  of  representative  in  Congress 

from  the District  of  New  York, 

when  a  chopping  and  banging  in  the 
yard  interrupted  him.  Looking  out, 
he  saw  four  workmen,  two  of  whom 
were  beginning  to  cut  down  two  trees, 
and  the  two  others,  with  axe  and 
crow-bar,  were  tearing  down  the  old 
paling  at  the  side  of  the  house,  be- 
tween the  yard  and  the  vacant  grass- 
ground  outside.  Running  out,  Adrian 
found  that  they  were  sent  by  a  person 
witli  whom  Mr.  Button  had  contracted 
to  tear  down  the  house  this  day. 

"  But  there's  a  sick  man  in  there 
that  wasn't  expected  to  live,  and  who 
can't  be  moved,"  exclaimed  Adrian, 
in  a  rage.  "  Did  Mr.  Button  tell  you, 
if  you  found  an  old  man  very  sick  in 
the  house,  to  murder  him  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  nothin'  bout  it,  boss," 
said  the  chief  of  the  band,  roughly 
but  good-naturedly  enough.  "No 
xpress  orders  to  murder  anybody, 
furzino,  but  mighty  strick  to  git  this 
old  place  cleaned  off  right  away." 

After  some  further  parleying,  Adri- 
an succeeded  in  negotiating  a  delay, 
on  condition  however  that  he  should 
pay  for  the  four  days'  works,  which, 
the  men  said,  they  would  otherwise 
lose,  until  he  could  see  Mr.  Button 
and  secure  a  delay.  It  is  true  that 
they  would  doubtless  not  have  abso- 
lutely torn  the  roof  down  over  the 
helpless  family,  like  a  British  land- 
owner evicting  a  tenant,  but  the  trees, 
fences  and  outbuildings  would  have 
supplied  materials  for  some  hours  of 
destruction  noisy  enough  to  greatly 
injure  Mr.  Van  Braam  in  his  weak 
state. 

So  the  men  shouldered  arms  and 
marched,  and  Adrian,  in  a  good  deal 
of  indignation  returned  to  the  parlor, 
where  he  found  Civille  waiting.  He 
explained  the  occurrence,  with  terse 
remarks  upon  its  ethical  aspect. 


But  Civille,  with  her  own  sweet- 
ness of  heart,  sought  for  excuses. 
Mr.  Button  did  not  know  of  her 
father's  illness;  or  his  directions  to 
wait  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Adrian,  "  any  thing 
except  to  admit  that  anybody  does 
wrong.  You  enrage  me,  Civille.  Don't 
for  goodness'  sake  be  too  bright  or 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food. 
If  you  will  be  so  very  heavenly,  you'll 
be  crucified,  sure."  And  he  laughed 
at  his  own  wrath,  and  continued : 

"  But  now  I  must  hurry  down  and 
see  about  it.  —  But  Civille,  you  didn't 
answer  my  question.  Did  Bird  offer 
himself?" 

She  blushed  a  little,  but  answered, 
with  her  own  natural  —  yet  odd  — 
directness, 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Scrope  did  too.  I  know 
you  won't*tell,  Adrian." 

«  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  wonder. 
Yes,  —  I  do.  I  don't  at  their  want- 
ing you,  but  I  do  at  their  fancying 
themselves  good  enough  for  you." 

Then  he  blushed,  as  he  perceived 
the  elegant  compliment  he  was  pay- 
ing to  himself.  —  "I  mean,  dear,  no- 
body is  good  enough  for  you.  As  to 
Scrope,  I  guess  he  is  conceited  enough 
to  think  he's  good  enough  for  any- 
body. But  Bird's  a  fellow  of  great 
sense,  though  he's  not  very  cultivated. 
I  don't  understand  it.  Well,  I  must 
go  —  any  errands  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  must  run  out  myself  a 
little  while  ;  I  want  Doctor  Veroil  to 
come  early,  and  I  must  go  and  tell 
him." 

So  Adrian  went  off,  appointing  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  should  effect 
the  proposed  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Button ;  and  all  the  way  down  to 
the  office,  he  meditated  with  the 
queerest  mixture  of  feelings,  on  Ci- 
ville's  three  offers,  which,  he  remem- 
bered he  had  prophesied  out  of 
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Mother  Goose  on  the  evening  when 
he  had  accompanied  his  rivals  from 
the  house.  "'  We're  three  brethren 
out  of  Spain/  he  recited.  —  Well, 
she  has  made  us  all  walk  Spanish,  at 
any  rate  ;  and  we  can  all  go  back  to 
our  Spanish  castles.  A  proper  fate 
for  men  with  no  better  estates  ! "  But 
her  lovely  figure  and  exceeding  grace 
in  the  simple  morning  dress,  a  cer- 
tain dainty  delicacy  in  the  little 
ministrations  of  the  breakfast  table, 
an  especial  tenderness  of  manner 
which  had  perhaps  arisen  upon  her 
from  her  sorrow  over  her  father, 
insomuch  that  even  if  she  was  gay, 
it  seemed  as^  if  tears  were  thrilling 
through  under  all  her  heartfelt  tones, 
and  most  of  all,  the  unconscious 
trustfulness  with  which  she  reposed 
in  his  help,  all  these  influences  filled 
the  strong  young  fellow  with  an 
emotion  that  returned  and  returned 
upon  him  without  end,  as  the  ceaseless 
sea-waves  follow  and  follow  up  the 
beach.  He  did  not  understand  it, 
nor  try  to  ;  but  he  found  a  measure- 
less pleasure  in  the  full  silent  con- 
sciousness that  if  any  efforts  of  his 
could  save  Civille  from  all  trouble, 
or  any  trouble,  the  effort  should  be 
made ;  and  the  strength  of  his  sense 
of  devotedness  translated  itself  into 
a  feeling  that  it  would  succeed. 

"Wai!" 

There  was  a  whole  chapter,  —  a 
whole  volume,  —  of  unwelcoming 
contemptuous  angry  surprise  in  the 
'frown,  the  twist  of  the  mouth,  the 
falling  inflection,  the  sharp  harsh 
bark,  of  Mr.  Button,  when  looking 
up,  he  saw  Adrian  enter  his  back 
office.  Nor  did  he  offer  him  a  seat, 
nor  hold  out  his  hand.  Adrian  was 
angry  enough  before.  The  discourte- 
sy enraged  him  so  much  that  perhaps 
it  even  steadied  him ;  to  his  own 


surprise,  he  felt  quite  calm  and 
rather  inclined  to  smile.  He  made 
a  polite  bow,  said  "  How  d'ye  do, 
Mr.  Button  ?  "  and  took  a  chair  him- 
self, saying, 

"Sha'n't  detain  you  more  than  a 
moment." 

"  That's  so.     Got  to  go  anyway." 

"Mr.  Van  Braarn  is  very  ill  in- 
deed, Mr.  Button  —  they  were  afraid 
he  wouldn't  live — it's  impossible  to 
move  him.  Now  I  want  you  to  call 
off  your  dogs,  and  let  the  old  house 
alone  for  a  few  days  ;  if  you  please." 

"Hmh!  Live?  He'll  live  fast 
enough's  long's  he's  got  somebody  to 
live  on.  Live  on  you,  'f  ye  had 
any  thing.  Had  to  let  go  o'  me,  I 
guess,  is  what  made  him  sick.  You 
goin  to  take  him  up  ?  " 

"  I've  resigned  my  place  at  Hart- 
ford —  at  least  if  the  Board  chooses 

—  and    you    know   I   can't   support 
many  people  on  my  investments." 

"  Beckon  not.  Wai  —  the  house. 
I  don't  know  nothin  'bout  it  —  Oh, 
yes  I  do,  —  contracted  with  what's- 
his-name  to  pull  it  down.  Yes  — 
'twas  to-day,  sure  enough.  Forgot 
all  about  it  —  I'll  see  what  can  be 
done.  You  may  come  and  see  me 
this  evening  about  it.  But  I  don't 
owe  no  favors  to  any  on  ye,  young 
man." 

"  Any  of  me  ?  "  asked  Adrian  with 
a  smile,  —  "  there's  only  one  of  me." 

Mr.  Button  gave  a  snort  of  irrita- 
tion. "Hmh!  You  knew  what  I 
meant.  Fact  is,  I  wouldn't  git  back 
agin  into  your  family  connection  if  I 
could.  I've  got  other  fish  to  fry. 
Your  swindling,  cunning  Scrope's 
welcome  to  my  five  hundred  dollars,  — 
's  long's  I  can't  git  none  on't  back, 

—  guess  all   you    git   of  the    Scrope 
estate   amongst   ye    you   c'n   put  in 
your  ear.     I  won't  trust  another  one 
o'   that   crowd,  though,  any   further 
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than  I  c'n  swing  an  elephant  by  the 
tail  — I  c'n  tell  ye  that!" 

There  was  something  antipathetic 
in  the  natures  of  the  two  men  that 
made  them  intensely  irritating  to 
each  other.  Adrian  had  never  been 
in  the  'company  of  Mr.  Button  with- 
out feeling  this  more  or  less  distinctly, 
and  Mr.  Button  himself  had  shown  it 
before  by  the  rasping  anger  of  his 
reply  to  Adrian's  suggestion  about 
the  use  to  which  some  of  the  pub- 
lisher's real  estate  was  put.  Adrian's 
natural  and  acquired  good  manners 
however  prevented  him  from  very 
openly  showing  this ;  while  Button, 
who  restrained  himself  only  from 
motives  of  interest,  was  much  more 
liable  to  lose  his  self-command.  At 
present,  enraged  as  he  was  by  the 
knowledge  which  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  he  had  obtained,  through  the 
friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Stanley,  from 
the  old  account-book,  this  new  vexa- 
tion was  added  to  his  older  ones, 
and  he  "freed  his  mind"  with  an 
alacrity  and  fulness  of  wrath  and 
objurgation  that  boiled  out  of  him  so 
thick  and  hot  as  to  make  Adrian 
think  of  a  mud  volcano.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  broke  out  again  with  another 
mud-flow  of  vulgar  angry  bragging : 

"  I'll  let  some  on  ye  know  what's 
what,  and  what  aint !  I've  got  over 
that  are  trouble  about  my  health,  — 
I  haint  felt  as  smart  and  wide  awake 
as  I  do  this  very  day,  I  reckon  for 
ten  year!  Praps  you  didn't  see  in 
the  papers  this  morning,  that  I  was 
nominated  for  Congress  last  night,  in 
my  district  ?  Goin',  too  !  I  got  that 
all  fixed  before  I  took  the  nomination, 
I  can  tell  ye !  I  don't  put  my  hand 
to  the  plough  and  then  look  back ! 
Some  time  before  you  git  into  Con- 
gress, I  guess!  Or  that  old  Van 
Braam,  either!  I  reckon  the  old 
fellow  '11  find  out  what  tis  to  have  a 


man  a  boostin  on  him!  I've  kept 
the  breath  o'  life  in  his  old  carkis, 
this  good  while." 

"  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth,"  quoted  Adri- 
an quietly. 

"  Hmh'! "  again,  snorted  the  wrath- 
ful capitalist,  with  a  toss  of  his  head 
like  an  angry  beast  that  is  hit  sharply 
over  the  snout  —  "  Hmh  !  Yes :  and 
IVe  got  my  own  business  in  good 
shape  too,  no  thanks  to  you,  young 
man  !  And  so  you've  resigned  your 
place  ?  Fourth  of  July  at  your  house 
every  day,  now,  hay  ?  Wai,  —  have 
your  own  way.  But  I  must  go.  I'm 
a  goin  to  ketch  that  are  thief  that 
Jenks  &  Trainor  and  the  detectives 
cant  git  hold  of;  nor  Bird  nei- 
ther." 

"Why,  pray  what  put  that  into 
your  head?"  asked  Adrian,  sur- 
prised. 

"Wai,  I  got  talkin'  with  Jenks 
and  Bird  about  it  tother  day,  and 
they  sorter  confessed  they  was  beat, 
and  I  bantered  'em  to  let  me  try,  and 
they  took  me  up.  I'm  to  have  two 
chances ;  first  experiment  this  morn- 
ing." 

Here  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
jumping  up,  bade  Adrian  good  day 
with  somewhat  less  gruffness,  now 
that  he  had  relieved  his  mind,  saying 
"  I  don't  wish  you  no  harm,  Adrian, 
but  you  haint  showed  much  judg- 
ment, 'cordin  to  me,  in  a  business 
point  of  view  —  good  morning,  — -  I'm 
behind  my  time  now."  And  he  hur- 
ried out,  entered  a  hack  which  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  drove  off. 

Adrian  followed,  more  leisurely, 
inquiring  in  his  own  mind  how  it 
could  be  that  he  seemed  to  have 
mounted  through  his  very  wrath 
itself  to  a  region  above  it,  as  travel- 
lers ascend  above  the  region  of  clouds. 
Still,  he  felt  that  Button  was  not  a 
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person  to  be  angry  with,  except  as 
one  might  be  angry  with  a  polar  bear 
or  a  man-eating  shark.  As  he  went 
musing  along,  some  one  seized  his 
hand  and  sung  out,  in  a  jolly  tone, 

"  Why,  how  are  you  ?  Last  man 
I  expected  to  see,  but  just  the  one  I 
am  glad  to  see." 

It  was  the  good  natured  book 
dealer,  Mr.  Andrew  Purvis,  whose 
shop  was  near  by.  Adrian,  after  his 
first  surprise,  returned  his  greeting 
with  cordiality,  and  asked  whether 
he  could  do  any  thing  for  Mr.  Purvis. 
No,  the  dealer  said,  but  added  a 
special  request  to  Adrian  to  look  in 
at  his  place  that  day  or  the  next,  as, 
he  added,  there  was  a  little  matter  of 
business  about  which  he  wanted  to 
see  Adrian  j  unless  he  could  come 
now? 

But  an  idea  which  popped  into 
Adrian's  mind  just  as  Purvis  met 
him,  caused  him  to  appoint  the  next 
day  instead  of  the  present  moment, 
and  shaking  hands,  they  parted. 
This  idea  was,  to  hurry  after  Mr. 
Button  at  once  and  to  hire  the  old 
house  of  him  for  a  week,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  business.  In  his  peculiarly 
ugly  state  of  mind,  Adrian  reflected, 
he  might  even  insist  upon  going  for- 
ward with  his  demolition;  and  al- 
though the  sick  man  might  survive 
an  immediate  removal,  what  an  out- 
rage and  inconvenience  together ! 
Whereas,  also,  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
thorough  business  man  never  to  refuse 
to  consider  a  business  proposition, 
never  to  refuse  to  conclude  it  if  profit- 
able, never  to  let  his  evil  passions  or 
his  good  ones  either,  interfere  or  mix 
with  his  business.  A  thorough  busi- 
ness man  will  not  sell  to  a  church  or 
a  charity  for  one  cent  less  than  to  a 
gambler  or  any  other  speculator :  he 
may  afterwards  make  the  church  or 
the  charity  .a  gift  of  some  of  the 


money.  And  Mr.  Button  prided 
himself  upon  being  a  thorough  busi- 
ness man. 

But  where  to  find  him?  At 
Jenks  and  Trainor's,  probably.  The 
affair  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. However,  concluded  the  young 
man,  I'll  go  back  first  and  see  how 
Mr.  Van  Braam  gets  along,  how 
Civille  is,  and  what  the  doctor  says. 
How  pleased  he  will  be  at  the  effects 
of  his  old  drugs  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

So  he  speeded  back  to  the  old 
house — if  the  crawling  of  a  horse- 
car  can  be  called  speed  —  as  fast  as 
he  could.  Doctor  Veroil's  coupe  was 
before  the  door,  and  Adrian  entered, 
and  went  up  to  Mr.  Van  Braam's 
room. 

"  A  capital  recovery  ! "  said  the 
physician,  after  salutations,  —  "  we'll 
have  him  as  lively  as  a  kitten  in  five 
days.  But  what  a  constitution  ! " 

"  But  what  a  doctor  !  "  said  Adrian, 
with  an  air  of  grave  admiration. 

."Oh,  thanks!"  said  Dr.  Veroil, 
with  a  proper  modesty.  "  No  doubt 
I  know  what  I'm  about ;  but  it's  a 
fine  thing  to  have  nature  help  us,  all 
the  same.  Mr.  Van  Braam  is  not  so 
very  strong,  muscularly,  but  it  is  rare 
to  see  the  recuperative  power  so  elas- 
tic and  so  prompt  in  a  man  of  his 
age.  It's  a  pity  to  have  to  give  him 
medicine  ! " 

"  It  is,"  commented  Adrian  again, 
as  gravely  as  ever. 

"Where's  Civille?"  said  the  old 
man. 

"She  went  out  after  breakfast," 
said  Kate,  who  was  in  the  room. 
Adrian  was  surprised  that  Dr.  Veroil 
did  not  mention  her  call  at  his  office, 
and  after  waiting  a  moment,  he  said, 

"  She  told  me  she  was  going  to  call 
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at  your  office,  doctor,  and  then  come 
right  back." 

Doctor  Veroil  looked  at  Adrian, 
surprised  in  his  turn.  Then  he 
glanced  at  the  old  gentleman,  who 
looked  anxious,  then  he  cast  a  signifi- 
cant glance  at  Adrian,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  yes  :  she  just  looked  in,  and 
she  was  so  tired  out  and  pale  that  I 
gave  her  a  peremptory  order  to  ride 
up  to  the  Central  Park  and  sit  or 
walk  a  little  in  the  fresh  air  there,  as 
it's  so  pleasant  to-day,  and  try  to  get 
a  winter  rose  or  two  into  her  cheeks 
for  dinner  time." 

"Very  good  advice,  doctor,"  said 
the  old  man. 

Veroil  now  gave  some  directions, 
and  after  repeating  his  encouraging 
predictions  to  the  old  man,  went  out, 
but  as  he  went,  he  made  a  sign  to 
Adrian  to  follow  him,  and  went  down 
into  the  parlor.  Turning  short  round 
as  soon  as  he  was  within  the  door,  he 
showed  to  Adrian  a  startled  face. 

"But  I  haven't  seen  Civille !"  he 
said. 

A  comparison  of  the  hours  showed 
that  she  should  have  been  at  the  doc- 
tor's office  at  least  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  he  left  it  for  his  usual 
morning  round. 

"Can  she  have  gone  to  Mr.  But- 
ton's for  anything?"  said  Adrian. 

"  Hardty,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "those 
women  cut  her  the  other  day  in  the 
street.  She's  that  kind  that  she  will 
be  hunting  excuses  for  them,  but  I 
don't  think  she'll  go  right  into  their 
—  pen,"  he  concluded,  in,  one  of  his 
sudden  rages. 

"  But  what  can  it  mean,  then  ?  " 
said  Adrian,  who  began  to  be  troubled, 
in  proportion  as  he  saw  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  doctor. 

"  Well/'  said  Veroil,  "  there's  no  use 
in  hiding  anything  between  you  and 
me.  I  told  the  first  straight  story 


that  came  into  my  head  to  make  the 
old  man  comfortable.  His  misery 
about  her  has  done  more  to  make  him 
sick  than  anything  else.  He  is  do- 
ing splendidly,  now,  but  he  hasn't  the 
strength  of  a  child ;  and  if  anything 
should  go  wrong  with  her,  and  he 
should  know  it,  he  wouldn't  last  two 
days.  I  never  saw  one  life  so  bound 
up  in  another  —  never.  And  he  must 
be  lied  comfortable  as  long  as  is 
necessary  —  or  as  long  as  possible." 

"  Amen,"  said  Adrian ;  "  but  what 
is  your  guess  ?  " 

"  We  must  try  the  police,  anyhow," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  must  make  my 
calls  ;  you  must  find  her  at  once.  I'll 
give  you  a  general  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, to  keep  in  your  hands.  I  know 
so  many  people,  and  so  many  know 
me,  that  a  note  from  me  is  almost  a 
government  commission,  taking  the 
direct  and  indirect  influence  together. 
Go  first  to  Olds ;  if  he  knows  any- 
thing, so  far  so  good.  If  not,  go  to 
Mulberry  Street,  and  have  a  general 
inquiry  made  for  accident  or  arrest  of 
a  person  answering  her  description. 
As  soon  as  you  have  either  good  suc- 
cess or  bad  success,  hurry  and  tell 
me." 

The  doctor  went  to  a  side  table 
where  there  were  writing  materials, 
wrote  the  note  .of  introduction  and 
gave  it  to  Adrian,  and  they  went 
softly  out  together.  \  As  they  did  so, 
Adrian,  in  a  low  voice,  suggested  to 
Dr.  Veroil  what  Mr.  Button  had  told 
him  of  his  proposed  thief-catching  ex- 
pedition. "  It's  a  coincidence,  doctor," 
he  said,  with  a  strong  sense  of  pain 
at  his  heart. 

"  Yes,  but  only  a  very  distant  one ; 
we  won't  discount  any  troubles,  my 
boy ;  I  don't  propose  to  recognize  any 
speculative  horrors.  —  How  was  my 
friend  Button  this  morning?" 

"In     uncommonly    high    feather. 
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Said  he  hadn't  felt  so  well  this  ten 
years,  as  he  did  this  very  day." 

Veroil  stopped  short:  "He  did!" 
exclaimed  he  —  "  And  a  day  or  two 
ago,  he  was  so  used  up  !  Well  —  it 
may  be  all  right.  But "  — 

He  did  not  complete  his  sentence, 
and  going  out,  he  dashed  off  on  his 
rounds.  It  did  not  take  very  long 
for  Adrian  to  get  across  to  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Washington  Place, 
where  the  detective's  rooms  were.  The 
day  was  apparently  a  day  of  oppor- 
tune meetings ;  for  as  he  passed  the 
door  of  that  great  quiet  substantial 
brick  mansion  where  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  has  lived  so  many  years, 
he  beheld  the  trim  and  active  figure 
of  Mr.  Bird  the  reporter,  just  coming 
round  from  Broadway  into  Washing- 
ton Place. 

"  Let  me  only  meet  Civille  next," 
said  the  young  man  to  himself. 

Bird  looked  quite  surprised  to  meet 
Adrian,  but  was  as  pleased,  after 
his  quiet  manner,  as  any  other  of  his 
friends  had  been.  Adrian  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  the  business  in 
hand ;  and  Mr.  Bird  listened,  with 
very  evident  interest.  When  Adrian 
was  through  he  said, 

"  You  needn't  go  up  to  Olds'  room 
now ;  I've  just  been  up  there  myself, 
and  he  isn't  in.  Try  head-quarters, 
first,  and  then  come  back;  he  may 
be  in  any  minute." 

"  Well,"  said  Adrian,  "  I  will."  As 
they  parted,  "  Stay,"  called  out 
Bird;  "I've  thought  of  another 
move.  I'll  give  you  a  card  to  Jenks ; 
I've  had  to  see  him  plenty  of  times 
about  shoplifters,  and  other  matters, 
and  he  knows  me  perfectly  well.  If 
any  trouble  has  been  made  by  Olds, 
Jenks  will  know  about  it ;  he  is  the 
fiercest  of  them  all  about  these  thefts, 
and  I  think  you  may  save  time  by 
going  to  him  now.  If  he  has  noth- 


ing to  tell  you,  then  try  the  Mulberry 
Street  folks,  and  then  call  at  Olds' 
again,  and  then  try  back  home  ;  you 
see,  she  may  be  back  there  now,  for 
what  we  know." 

This  was  good  advice,  and  Adrian 
followed  it,  turning  back  and  taking 
a  Broadway  car  at  the  .  corner  of 
Washington  Place  and  Greene  Street. 
This  car  took  him  past  the  entrance 
of  Jenks  &  Trainor's  vast  estab- 
lishment on  Broadway,  some  little 
distance  above  Union  Park.  Every- 
body knows  the  monstrous  elaborate 
front,  painted  white  to  look  as  if  its 
pillars  and  panels  and  entablatures, 
instead  of  dense  tough  iron,  were 
carved  of  brittle  white  stone.  How 
much  longer  will  New  York  archi- 
tects keep  on  telling  lies  with  their 
materials  ?  As  if  the  substance  of 
iron  could  look  right  within  the  forms 
of  stone!  What  is  the  natural  rela- 
tion of  form  to  matter  is  the  one 
discovery  for  which  a  genuine  nine- 
teenth-century architecture  is  wait- 
ing. 

Both  ways  at  once,  through  the 
lofty  arched  doors  of  this  vast  mart 
of  woven  things,  there  glided  two 
rivers  of  well-dressed  women.  As 
Adrian  stepped  from  the  car  to  plunge 
into  that  one  of  these  interminable 
processions  which  entered  the  sacred 
place,  he  was  startled  to  see,  in  the 
other,  Miss  Ann  Button  coming  out. 
She  did  not  see  him  ;  and  she  turned 
and  walked  up  Broadway  towards 
home.  Upon  her  features  Adrian 
could  distinguish  no  expression  in 
particular.  He  did  not  address  her, 
but  passed  on  into  the  building,  glid- 
ing along  in  the  midst  of  the  throng 
of  matrons  and  maidens,  not  with  a 
sense  of  impiety  exactly,  such  as 
Clodius  may  have  felt  while  intruding 
among  the  feminine  votaries  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  but  with  a  feeling  of  hav- 
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ing  no  business  there,  which  remind- 
ed him  of  the  wickeder  enterprise  of 
the  eminent  Roman  rowdy. 

At  one  side  of  the  vast  store,  a 
little  way  within  the  entrance,  there 
was  a  dense  crowd  of  clerks  and  cus- 
tomers, such  as  gathers  in  the  street 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fresh 
air  away  from  any  one  who  is  faint. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  of 
a  clerk  who  was  one  of  those  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  throng.  "Don't 
know  exactly,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"  somebody  fainted,  they  said."  — 

"  I  have  an  errand  to  Mr.  Jenks," 
said  Adrian ;  "  how  shall  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  Step  this  way,"  said  the  other, 
obligingly;  "I'll  get  the  floor-walker 
to  show  you." 

This  personage  was  a  thin  tall  man, 
with  iron-gray  hair,  severely  dressed, 
who  looked  about  him  with  keen  per- 
emptory eyes  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  floor,  and  who  somehow  looked  to 
Adrian  like  a  broken-down  business 
man  —  perhaps  because  he  was ;  such 
posts  are  well-known  harbors  of  refuge 
for  wrecks  from  financial  storms. 
Adrian  repeated  his  request. 

"Show  the  gentleman  up  to  Mr. 
Spink,"  said  the  floor-walker  to  the 
clerk.  Mr.  Spink  had  a  small  den  up 
one  flight  of  stairs  ;  he  was  a  dry  little 
man  with  thin  red  hair  and  a  look  of 
conscious  authority. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Jenks,"  said 
Adrian. 

"About  what?"  said  Mr.  Spink, 
sharply. 

"  A  confidential  matter  "  said  Adri- 
an. 

"Pm  his  confidential  clerk,"  said 
Mr.  Spink ;  "  you  may  mention  it  to 
me." 

Adrian  hesitated.  "  Can't  see  him 
any  other  way,"  said  Spink,  more 
peremptorily  than  ever,  —  "it's  that 
or  nothing." 


Adrian  was  greatly  inclined  to  give 
the  peremptory  man  a  beating ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  frantic  pressure 
of  all  sorts  of  applicants  against  which 
a  wealthy  New  Yorker  has  to  devise 
a  whole  system  of  fortifications.  But 
his  errand  was  a  guaranty  against 
unseasonable  wrath,  and  he  laid  be- 
fore this  Cerberus  with  one  red  head 
the  note  of  Dr.  Veroil  and  the  card 
of  Mr.  Bird. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Spink,  who  now 
gave  a  quick  inquiring  look  at  Adrian 
—  "  yes.  That  business  —  Well,  you 
had  better  see  Mr.  Jenks,  sir.  This 
way,  please."  And  he  guided  Adrian 
along  narrow  alleys  among  intermi- 
nable piles  of  dry  goods  of  all  kinds, 
to  a  remote  corner  of  the  building, 
where  he  rapped  at  an  unobtrusive 
door.  This  opened  from  within,  and 
they  entered. 

"Mr.  Chester,"  said  Spink,  with 
skilful  terseness,  "  with  introductions." 
And  he  disappeared. 

Mr.  Jenks,  a  slender  middle-aged 
man,  nearly  bald,  and  with  a  worn 
and  over-worked  look,  sat  at  a  desk 
writing.  He  looked  up  an  instant, 
pointed  to  a  chair  close  at  the  side 
of  his  desk,  bowed  very  slightly  and 
hurriedly,  said  "  Take  seat,  please. 
One  moment,"  and  went  on  with  his 
writing.  Having  finished,  sealed  and 
addressed  a  letter,  he  sat  up  straight, 
made  a  half-face  in  his  pivot-chair, 
and  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
Adrian,  said, 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  " 

Adrian,  always  quick  to  receive 
impressions,  felt  the  intensity  of  New 
York  business  which  was  weighing 
upon  the  merchant,  and  made  his 
communications  as  brief  as  possible. 

"Note  from  Dr.  Veroil,"  he  saidj 
"card  from  Mr.  Bird." 

"  Mr.  Spink  saw  them,"  said  Jenks, 
with  a  nod,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Spink 
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gets  my  business  ready  for  me;  if 
the  introductions  had  not  been  right 
you  would  not  be  here." 

"Is  Mr.  Tarbox  Button  here?" 
said  Adrian. 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Jenks ;  and  tak- 
ing up  the  mouth-piece  of  a  gutta-per- 
cha speaking-tube  that  rested  on  his 
desk,  he  blew  into  it,  then  held  it  to  his 
ear,  listening  to  indistinct  murmurs  as 
from  a  shell  of  ocean,  then  mumbled 
something  into  it,  then  held  it  to  his 
ear  again,  and  then  said, 

"  He  was  here.  He  has  gone  home 
ill." 

"Where  is  Miss  Van  Braam?" 
asked  Adrian. 

"  Why,"  said  Jenks,  hesitatingly,  — 
"  excuse  me ;  in  whose  behalf  do  you 
inquire  ?  " 

"Her  father  has  been  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  he  is  very  ill,  and  a  little 
more  trouble  will  kill  him,"  said 
Adrian,  not  able  to  keep  his  voice 
quite  steady;  "she  has  not  been  seen 
since  she  went  out  on  an  errand  after 
breakfast,  this  morning,  meaning  to 
return  in  half  an  hour ;  the  poor  old 
man  is  inquiring  after  her.  They 
have  no  friends  here,  except  Dr.  Ve- 
roil  and  myself — I  am  her  cousin. 
We  know  the  suspicions  about  her; 
and  Mr.  Bird  told  me  you  might  be 
able  to  give  me  some  information. 
Whatever  happens,  she  mustn't  be 
left  entirely  alone." 

«Mr. Mr. " 

"  Chester,"  said  Adrian. 

"  Mr.  Chester,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  nothing  could  be  more  painful  than 
to  feel  forced  to  take  such  action. 
But  we  must  protect  ourselves.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  we  often 
lose  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  in  a  day  by  actual  theft  over* 
our  counters  ?  " 

No,  Adrian  did  not. 

"We   have   at  this  moment    two 


regular  customers  —  married  ladies, 
wives  of  wealthy  men,  —  who  steal, 
as  well  as  buy,  every  time  they  come 
into  the  store.  We  have  them 
watched,  and  we  send  their  husbands 
the  bills.  They  pay,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  it.  We  have  other  cases 
all  the  time ;  some  professional  female 
shop-lifters,  some  respectable  women, 
— so-called,  —  who  steal ;  and  some, 
what  the  doctors  call  kleptomaniacs 
beside.  We  can't  go  into  that.  We 
must  protect  ourselves  from  theft  as 
far  as  we  can,  whatever  the  cause  of 
the  theft." 

Mr.  Jenks  paused,  like  one  who 
looks  to  see  the  effect  of  his  argu- 
ment. As  Adrian  said  -nothing,  he 
resumed. 

"  I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chester,  con- 
fidentially; it  is  proper,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  you  should  know 
something  of  our  situation  in  the 
matter.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sup- 
pose that  we  have  been  harsh  or  hasty 
in  what  we  have  done.  With  regard 
to  the  present  case — you  know,  I 
suppose,  that  these  kleptomaniacs 
have  very  often  all  the  cunning  of  a 
smart  thief  and  all  that  of  a  lunatic 
together? — This  makes  it,  often,  next 
to  impossible  to  detect  them  —  next 
to  impossible.  In  the  present  case,/ 
we  have  watched  for  months  before 
taking  any  action.  And  I  may  tell 
you  this :  your  friend  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  with  another  young 
lady.  We  have — very  cautiously,  I 
assure  you,  and  without  compromising 
any  one,  — obtained  such  information 
from  that  young  lady  as  to  make  the 
case  next  to  absolutely  certain  —  we 
can  prove  that  some  of  our  goods  were 
found  in  your  friend's  possession. 
Now,  —  we  know  how  distressing 
such  cases  are,  —  even  now,  pro- 
vided we  could  be  satisfied,  —  guar- 
anteed, I  mean,  —  that  the  depreda- 
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tions  should  cease,  we  would  discon- 
tinue all  proceedings.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Chester,  your  friend  is  detained  with 
a  view  to  further  investigations.  But 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  expose  her 
publicly,  nor  to  annoy  her  more  than 
is  necessary.  We  never  go  any  fur- 
ther in  such  cases  than  we  are  abso- 
lutely forced  to  do." 

Although  in  truth  all  this  was  little 
more  than  Adrian  had  for  a  good 
while  been  trying  to  be  ready  to  hear, 
he  was  not  ready.  The  statement 
was  only  too  clear  and  well  reasoned. 
It  accordingly  did  not  affect  him  with 
anger.  The  merchant  was  evidently 
convinced  that  he  had  caught  one 
more  of  the  ordinary  run  of  respec- 
table female  thieves;  but  this  sus- 
picion, or  rather  belief,  did  not  con- 
vince Adrian.  It  is  true  that  it  did 
perhaps  make  him  a  little  more  con- 
scious of  the  possibility  —  only  the 
possibility  —  that  Civille  had  experi- 
enced some  sort  of  alienation  of  mind. 
But  this,  even  if  he  admitted  its 
existence,  he  felt,  —  he  Jcnew,  —  was  a 
disease,  as  much  as  scarlet  fever ;  and 
temporary  in  the  same  sense. 

Thus  he  reasoned  in  his  own  mind. 
While  he  did  so,  the  merchant  turned 
to  his  desk,  and  was  instantly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  letters  again.  Once  or 
twice  a  whistle  sounded  from  one  of 
the  pipes  close  to  his  hand,  and  he 
listened  and  returned  prompt  and 
brief  decisions.  Adrian,  in  the  mean 
time,  like  one  who  has  been  stunned 
and  recovers,  gathered  up  his  scat- 
tered wits. 

"Well,"  he  began,— 

The  merchant  at  once  dropped  his 
pen  and  listened.  He  was  not  a  hard 
man ;  he  was  in  this  matter  only 
conducting  one  of  the  unavoidable 
accessories  of  such  a  business  as  his. 
And  he  had  been  giving  Adrian,  very 
likely,  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
40 


time,  because  the  case  was  a  hard 
case,  and  he  wished  to  be  consider- 
ate. 

"Well,  Mr.  Jenks,  I  can't  find  any 
fault  with  your  action.  But  you  will 
put  me  in  the  way  of  seeing  my  cou- 
sin, surely  ?  " 

"Yes,  —  of  course."  He  wrote  a 
few  words,  signed,  and  gave  Adrian 
the  paper.  "Hand  that  to  Mr.  Olds 
the  detective,  and  he  will  go  with  you 
to  Police  Captain  MacMurdo  at  Jef- 
ferson Market  Station,  and  one  of 
them  will  take  you  to  her.  We  have 
to  be  very  particular  about  such  mat- 
ters: Very  sorry,  Mr. Mr. 

Good  morning."  And  before  Adrian 
had  reached  the  door,  Mr.  Jenks  was 
absorbed  in  his  work  again. 

Adrian,  hastening  down  stairs,  got 
into  a  Broadway  stage  at  the  door, 
and  sat  quietly  while  the  big  clumsy 
machine  bumped  and  hitched  and 
rumbled  in  its  senseless  unfeeling 
way,  down  the  crowded  street.  In, 
his  state  of  highly  exalted  excitement, 
—  for  by  this  time  he  had  gradually 
become  excessively  impatient,  —  he 
found  himself  imagining  that  the 
driver  of  the  omnibus,  the  limping 
beasts  that  drew  it,  even  the  bulky 
and  ponderous  vehicle  itself,  were 
delaying  from  an  innate  malignity, 
from  joy  in  prolonging  his  state  of 
suffering  and  suspense.  He  wanted 
to  get  out  and  run.  He  wanted  to 
punish  the  omnibus  for  not  hurrying. 
He  wanted  to  defy  and  vanquish  each 
successive  person  who  halted  the  stage 
and  got  in.  He  sat  eagerly  looking 
forward  as  if  to  project  his  will,  like  an 
auxiliary  motive  power,  into  the  ven- 
erable-looking and  raw-boned  steeds. 
And  the  more  eager  he  was,  the  more 
deliberate  and  lumbering  was  the 
progress  of  the  stage.  It  did  however 
gradually  work  along  down  to  Four- 
teenth Street j  into  Broadway;  past 
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Stewart's.  At  Eighth  Street,  how- 
ever, it  turned  suddenly  short  out 
of  Broadway  to  the  right.  Some  one, 
©n  this,  pulled  the  strap,  and  when 
the  stage  stopped,  got  out.  Adrian 
followed,  and  on  reaching  the  side- 
walk, found  that  the  police  were  turn- 
ing all  the  vehicles  bound  down,  off 
by  Eighth  Street  and  Mercer  or 
Greene,  while  those  bound  up  were 
coming  out  of  East  Eighth  Street 
again  into  Broadway ;  and  Broadway 
from  Eighth  Street  downward,  was 
crowded  with  people.  On  inquiring 
of  one  or  two  persons,  he  was  told 
that  the  New  York  Hotel  was  on  fire. 
A  little  way  down  the  street,  the 
chimneys  of  several  steam  fire-en- 
gines were  visible,  pouring  out  their 
characteristic  dense  swift  puffs  of 
heavy  black  pine-wood  smoke,  and 
the  gigantic  iron  chatter  of  their  hur- 
ried pumping  seemed  to  smash  the 
very  air  into  pieces.  Adrian  worked 
his  way  through  and  amongst  the 
throngs,  finding  the  crowd  more  and 
more  compact  at  every  step.  Had 
his  errand  not  been  urgent,  he  would 
have  paused  by  each  of  the  whizzing 
throbbing  chattering  steam  giants  as 
he  came  to  it,  to  watch  the  swift  ser- 
vices of  the  engineers,  to  stand  close 
to  the  monstrous  jumping  shivering 
fiery  heart  and  feel  its  ineffable  in- 
tense thrill  and  furious  headlong 
whirling  strength.  But  he  did  not  ; 
although  it  did  seem  to  him  that 
their  eager  zeal  excited  him  even  more 
than  he  was  excited  already. 

As  it  was  in  the  daytime,  no  red 
glow  of  firelight  nor  quick  licking 
sheets  of  flame  shone  before  him; 
there  was  only  a  thickening  murky 
cloud  of  black  smoke,  and  he  could 
not  tell  whether  that  came  from  a 
building  or  from  the  steamers.  He 
gradually  worked  along  down  to  the 
sidewalk  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway 


opposite  the  New  York  Hotel;  but 
with  all  his  gazing  he  could  see  no 
signs  of  fire  in  any  part  of  its  vast 
gloomy  brick  front.  The  quiet 
Broadway  entrance  was  open,  and  he 
could  see  people  moving  about  the 
lighted  hall  within,  who  did  not  seenv 
very  much  hurried,  though  two  of  the 
engines  were  jabbering  and  shivering 
close  before  the  door.  It  was  not  un- 
til, nearly  opposite  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  hotel,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  rope  barrier  which  a  strong 
cordon  of  policemen  within  it  were 
strenuously  maintaining  against  the 
incessant  pressure  of  the  crowd,  that 
he  saw  where  the  fire  actually  was. 
It  was  not  in  the  hotel  at  all  —  it  was 
in  the  tall  building  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  Washington  Place  and 
Broadway — the  building  in  which 
were  the  rooms  of  Olds  the  detective. 
The  rope  barrier  defined  a  nearly 
empty  area  in  Broadway  and  Wash- 
ington Place,  within  which  the  pave- 
ment, all  wet  and  muddy,  was  crossed 
in  many  directions  by  the  hose  of 
the  fire  department.  Here  and  there 
sharp  fine  spurts  of  water  flew  out 
through  small  faults  in  the  hose,  and 
gathered  into  puddles.  Policemen  in 
their  dark  blue  coats  and  firemen  with 
their  broad-brimmed  glazed  fire-hats, 
consulted,  stood  guard,  or  moved  about. 
Several  hose  had  been  passed  in  at 
the  Broadway  door,  and  led  up  the 
stairs  out  of  sight.  Others  were 
carried  up  on  ladders  planted  on  the 
Washington  Place  sidewalk,  and  fire- 
men at  one  or  another  window  directed 
streams  into  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing. From  the  windows  of  the  upper 
floors,  smoke  rolled  and  poured  out 
in  vast  volumes,  and  canopied  all 
the  neighborhood;  and  the  fizzing  of 
the  waste  spurts  from  the  hose,  the 
hiss  and  rush  of  the  streams  directed 
into  the  house,  the  orders  and  shouts 
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of  the  officials,  the  voices  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  gigantic  humming,  chatter- 
ing and  coughing  of  a  dozen  steamers 
crammed  the  air  with  heterogeneous 
noises.  Beneath  the  vast  volumes  of 
dense  smoke,  the  crowd  surged  and 
squeezed  and  swore,  while  the  officers, 
with  impassive  morose  official  faces, 
ordered  and  pushed  them  back,  totally 
neglecting  the  bantering  or  abusive 
remonstrances  that  spattered  out  at 
them  from  those  next  the  rope. 

Adrian,  by  quiet  persistent  insin- 
uating pressure,  worked  his  way  into 
the  very  front  rank,  and  had  hardly 
given  a  single  glance  at  the  vivid 
gloomy  picture,  when  he  found  him- 
self at  the  same  moment  pushed  for- 
ward against  the  swaying  rope  bar- 
rier by  the  crowd  behind  him,  and 
shoved  backward  by  a  tall  strong 
policeman,  who  quietly  laid  his  "lo- 
cust" horizontally  across  Adrian's 
chest,  and  pushed  powerfully  against 
him,  with  both  hands,  bawling  out  in 
a  rough  strong  voice,. 

"Stand  back!  You  must  stand 
back,  gentlemen!  Make  more  room 
here!" 

"It's  a  free  country,  isn't  it,  mis- 
ter?" said  an  indignant  citizen. 
"How  cocky  them  cops  is!"  re- 
marked a  ragged  boy  of  ten.  Adrian, 
however,  shoved  back  against  those 
behind  him  in  compliance  with  the 
order,  and  looking  directly  into  the 
policeman's  eyes,  said  with  a  smile, 

"  Kather  tight  times,  Mr.  Officer ! " 

"Hmh!"  grunted  the  man,  "easy 
enough  if  them  would  stay  to  hum 
that  ain't  wanted  here  ! " 

"  But  I  have  a  message  to  Detective 
Olds,"  persisted  Adrian.  "He  rooms 
in  that  building,  you  know.  Have 
you  seen  him  ?  " 

The  truth  is,  that  in  spite  of  the 
reprobation  which  has  become  con- 
ventional against  certain  classes  of 


subordinates  —  such  as  police-officers, 
express-men,  hotel-clerks,  railroad- 
men,— the  truth  is,  that  if  one  has  any 
real  business  with  one  of  them,  and 
states  it  promptly  and  civilly,  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  receive  any  other 
than  a  prompt  and  civil  answer. 
The  officer,  notwithstanding  his  rough 
manner,  and  although  all  the  time  he 
shoved  away  with  all  his  might  against 
Adrian  with  his  club,  became  atten- 
tive as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Adrian's 
errand  was  a  real  one,  and  replied, 
"  He  may  be  somewhere  about.  Bet- 
ter come  under  the  rope  and  speak 
to  Captain  Dorr.  I  can't  stir  from 
here,  you  see."  And  he  gave  a  kind 
of  jerk  with  his  head,  towards  a 
group  of  three  or  four  officers  and 
firemen  who  stood  within  the  cleared 
space,  at  the  Washington  Place  cor- 
ner of  the  sidewalk  before  the  build- 
ing. Adrian,  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  managed  to  stoop  so  as  to 
get  under  the  rope,  and  while  the 
officer  renewed  his  shouting  and  shov- 
ing, and  the  crowd  their  jeers  and 
remonstrances,  he  went  across  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  selecting  the  police  cap- 
tain by  the  gold  badge  on  his  breast, 
he  said, 

"Captain,  I  have  a  pressing  mes- 
sage for  Detective  Olds.  Have  you 
seen  him?" 

"Just  sent  to  inquire  after  him," 
said  the  officer ;  — 

"Don't  know  any  thing  about 
him,"  reported  a  patrolman,  coming 
up  at  this  instant  j  "  hain't  seen  him 
to-day." 

"That's  from  the  janitress,"  said 
Captain  Dorr. 

A  fireman  rushed  up :  "  One  of  the 
boys  says  a  man  went  up  by  the  side 
door  not  fifteen  minutes  ago,"  he  said, 
excitedly;  but  the  room's  all  afire, 
and  there's  a  stream  agoin  into  it 
now  "  —  and  the  man  pointed  up  to 
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the  fourth  floor,  the  highest  but  one, 
where  smoke  was  gushing  out  at  the 
windows  furthest  back,  next  the  St. 
Julien  House,  and' a  hoseman,  perched 
on  a  ladder,  was  sending  a  full  stream 
thrashing  and  spurting  to  and  fro  into 
the  inside  of  the  building. 

"  A  man  !  "  said  the  captain  —  "I 
guess  if  it  was  that  big  porpus  he'd 
'a  known  it !  " 

—  Adrian  darted  across  the  sidewalk 
into  the  front  door  of  the  building, 
and  disappeared  up  the  stairs,  too 
quickly  for  interference.  The  police- 
men and  firemen  shouted  after  him, 
but  in  vain.  The  captain  swore  a 
deep  oath  at  him  for  a  fool,  and  the 
chief  engineer,  also  with  oaths,  or- 
dered a  fireman  to  follow  him  and 
bring  him  back. 

The  impulse  which  sent  the  young 
man  into  the  burning  house  was  not 
a  very  reasonable  one ;  it  was  too 
instantaneous,  too  purely  an  impulse, 
to  be  reasoned.  It  was,  indeed,  one 
of  those  efforts  which  one's  reason 
would  never  permit,  which  if  made  at 
all  are  made  precisely  as  unconscious 
impulses  —  which  if  they  succeed  are 
called  inspirations,  and  if  not,  are  at 
present  nameless  in  English.  Such 
inspirations  have  made  men  defy 
death  under  locomotive-wheels,  have 
made  women  spring  into  the  sea,  to 
try  to  save  the  life  of  an  infant. 
There  flashed  across  Adrian's  mind 
two  pictures  ;  the  sick  old  man  all 
alone,  calling  feebly  for  his  daughter 
—  the  delicate  and  spiritual  girl,  if 
possible  even  more  helplessly  beset, 
locked  in  the  noisome  cell  of  a  police 
station.  He  had  counted  on  the  de- 
tective to  put  an  end  to  both  these 
miseries  in  an  hour.  Without  him, 
iaow  long  might  they  not  last,  how 
fatal  -might  they  not  be  ?  He  did 
not  .wait  to  «nter  up  the  per  contra  — 
the  tunroerfcajnty  whether  anybody  at 


all  had  really  gone  in  at  the  side 
door,  the  moral  certainty  that  no 
clumsy  creature  like  Olds  would  try 
to  clamber  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
into  that  death-trap,  the  probabilities 
about  his  having  been  in  some  way 
caught  and  detained  in  his  room,  and 
perhaps  already  suffocated  there. 
Adrian  did  not  even  wait  to  consider 
that  his  own  remarkable  swiftness  and 
agile  strength  made  it  less  dangerous 
than  for  most  men  to  venture  into 
the  building.  He  thought  not  at 
all :  he  only  saw  the  sick  man  and 
the  young  girl,  and  with  the  athlete's 
habit  he  drew  in  one  full  inhalation, 
and  sprang  away. 

The  v.ery  utmost  force  or  swiftness 
of  horse  or  man  can  only  be  exerted 
while  one  full  breath  is  held.  With 
this  one  breath,  Adrian  leaped  up  the 
stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time.  He  remem- 
bered well  enough  the  disposition  of 
the  interior  —  single  halls  one  above 
the  other  along  the  south  or  inner  side 
of  the  house,  with  rooms  at  each  end 
and  others  along  the  north  or  Wash- 
ington Place  side.  He  sprang  up 
two  flights  ;  ran  to  the  back  end  of 
the  hall,  turned  and  ascended  another 
flight,  and  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  he  sought.  The  fire,  which  had 
begun  in  the  fifth  or  uppermost  story, 
had  taken  entire  possession  of  that, 
and  was  working  through  the  floors 
downward.  Thick  hot  smoke  eddied 
and  rolled  along  the  hall;  the  fire 
crackled  and  roared  through  all  the 
house  above  him,  and  the  streams 
from  the  engines  splashed  and 
whizzed  with  steady  energy  against 
wall  and  rafter,  ran  along  the  floor 
and  down  the  stairs.  Pausing  a 
moment  Adrian  stooped  close  to  the 
floor  for  two  or  three  breaths  of  com- 
paratively pure  air ;  then  sprang  to 
the  door  of  the  detective's  room,  which 
was  that  across  the  back  end  of  the 
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building,  shouted  his  name,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  drove  in  the 
door  with  his  shoulder,  and  entered. 
The  savage  fury  of  the  interior  was 
indescribable.  It  was  filled  nearly 
down  to  the  floor  with  swirls  of  dense 
hot  smoke  that  scorched  Adrian's 
eyes  and  drove  them  tight  shut  in  an 
agony  of  smarting  pain,  and  was 
incapable  of  being  breathed  ;  already 
the  fire  was  snapping  and  crackling 
through  the  ceiling,  from  which  por- 
tions of  the  plaster  had  fallen ;  and 
through  the  breaches,  a  roaring  hell 
of  red  flames  could  be  seen  by  momen- 
tary flashes,  filling  the  space  above. 
And  two  white  strong  jets  of  water 
dashed  steadily  in  through  the  win- 
dows and  with  a  powerful  splashing 
strength  that  would  have  knocked  a 
man  down  like  an  axe,  flew  waveringly 
against  and  through  wall  or  ceil- 
ing- 
Stooping  close  to  the  floor,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  furious  stroke  of  the  water- 
spouts, Adrian  crawled  straight  to  the 
further  corner,  where  he  remembered 
that  there  was  a  bed,  and  unable  to 
open  his  eyes  in  the  acrid  burning 
smoke,  he  felt  upon  it  with  his  hands. 
There  was  something  —  it  seemed 
like  the  relics  of  a  wasted  man,  but 
all  wet  with  blood  —  unless  it  was 


with  the  pouring  torrents  of  water. 
Whatever  it  was,  Adrian  dragged  it 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  des- 
perate effort  opened  his  stinging 
blinded  eyes  upon  it  for  an  instant. 
It  came  to  pieces  under  his  grasp. 
Something  like  a  head  there  was ; 
clothes ;  a  thin  unsubstantial  carica- 
ture of  humanity  in  them  ;  it  was  as 
if  he  was  mocked  by  a  goblin  like  the 
German  Nixy,  which  is  the  shell  of 
the  front  half  of  a  human  being,  but 
all  open  and  vacant  behind  ;  or  as  if 
he  were  surprised  by  some  new  fan- 
tastic form  of  dissolution.  He  recog- 
nized nevertheless,  or  thought  he  did, 
the  broad  oleaginous  features  of  Olds, 
as  to  his  inexpressible  horror  the 
dripping  soft  object  which  was  like 
the  ghost  of  a  head  came  apart  under 
his  hands,  from  the  rest  of  the  thing. 
It  was  impossible  to  endure  the 
situation  longer;  his  lungs  were 
bursting,  his  eyesight  gone ;  he  felt 
that  in  ten  seconds  more  he  would  be 
lost ;  and  turning,  he  pointed  as  well 
as  he  could  for  the  entrance,  stooped 
again,  and  went  crawling  as  fast  as 
he  could  over  the  hot  sloppy  floor. 
At  one  and  the  same  moment  his 
head  struck  hard  against  something 
solid,  and  as  he  fell,  he  fell  upon 
something  soft. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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WHAT  shall  we  read  ?  This  is  .the  question  most  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  correspondence  by  the  younger  readers  of  OLD  AND 
NEW,  who  rightly  consider  the  conductors  of  this  journal  as  their 
friends,  whom  they  have  a  right  to  consult  on  the  most  important 
themes. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  we  have  given  the  suggestions, 
intelligent  and  to  the  point,  which  are  made  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Home  Education. 

A  catalogue  of  subjects  as  carefully  arranged  as  Mr.  Winsor's 
admirable  Catalogue  of  History  and  Biography  is  another  such  guide, 
—  a  guide,  indeed,  to  be  dispensed  with  by  no  one,  however  well 
informed. 

Mr.  Emerson,  who  has  himself  given  hints  of  the  first  value  in  this 
direction,  says  somewhere,  that  each  large  college-  would  do  well  to 
appoint  a  special  director  of  reading.  His  office  should  be  in  the 
college  library ;  and  his  duty  should  be  to  tell  the  students  what  they 
wanted  or  needed  to  read,  and  what  they  did  not  want  or  need. 
Mr.  Emerson  also  says,  that  he  has  saved  much  time  and  strength  by 
refraining  from  new  books,  or  by  postponing  them  till  a  year  after 
they  are  issued.  Many  a  book  is  there,  which  even  wise  people  tell 
you  you  must  read,  you  cannot  live  without  it;  but,  before  the 
twelvemonth  has  passed,  they  and  you  alike  have  forgotten  that 
any  such  book  ever  existed.  This  is  demonstrated,  oddly  enough,  at 
the  annual  auction-sale  of  a  book  club. .  It  often  proves  that  the 
book  most  in  demand  last  January  will  not  sell  for  sixpence  when 
December  has  come. 

The  late  Mr.  Phillips,  the  founder  of  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  — 
himself  one  of  the  wisest  observers  of  the  taste  and  gradual  culture  of 
the  American  people,  —  used  to  say  that  the  market  for  books  never 
could  bear  but  one  exciting  book  at  a  time.  Thus  "  Margaret  Fuller's 
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Life  "  was  selling  very  rapidly  in  New  England,  until  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  suddenly  appeared.  You  would  have  said  that  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  had  nothing  to  do  with  Margaret  Fuller  ;  nor  had  it:  but  the 
publication  of  it  killed  the  sale  of  "  Margaret  Fuller's  Life,"  and  of 
most  other  books,  until  the  public  had  read  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin :  " 
with  so  little  selection  do  people  buy.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  Darby 
walks  home  from  his  office  Saturday,  he  looks  in  at  the  book-shop  to 
buy  a  book  for  Joan.  He  buys  that  which  Joan  and  Rebecca  happened 
to  be  talking  about  at  the  Twenty  Question  Club  the  evening  before. 
He  does  not  select  his  book :  he  takes  the  book  about  which  most 
people  are  talking. 

This  is  a  pity ;  for  the  result  is  like  the  result  which  the  Art  Unions 
introduced  in  fine  art  a  few  years  ago.  A  skilful  agent,  going 
through  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people,  would  place  three  hundred 
copies  of  Queen  Mary  signing  the  death-warrant  of  Jane  Grey ;  so 
that  wherever  you  went,  —  to  see  the  minister,  the  doctor,  the  barber, 
or  the  chiropodist,  — you  saw  poor  Bloody  Mary  signing.  If  a  whole 
community  is  compelled,  in  the  same  way,  to  read  one  or  two  books, 
without  a  little  chance  for  variation,  Mr.  Mill's  queer  dread,  that  the 
Americans  would  all  come  to  look  as  much  like  each  other  as  clothes- 
pins, will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  come  real. 

That  nice  country  girl  was  much  wiser,  who,  when  her  father  went 
to  New  York  to  buy  the  "  spring  goods  "  for  his  store,  when,  like 
the  other  "  beauty's  "  father,  he  asked  her  what  he  should  bring  her 
on  his  return,  said  she  should  like  to  have  a  dress  of  a  different  pat- 
tern from  any  he  bought  to  sell :  she  did  not  want  to  have  her 
frock  look  like  all  the  other  frocks  in  the  town. 

So  is  it  that  Mr.  Emerson  tells  us  again  to  "  read  in  the  line -of  our 
genius."  If,  alas  !  every  boy  and  every  girl  knew  what  the  lines  of 
their  genius  were.  There  is  the  exact  difficulty. 

Many  of  us  have  not  found  out  what  the  line  of  our  genius  is. 
Indeed,  most  of  us  do  not.  Indeed,  had  we  very  decided  genius,  it 
would  have  so  taken  possession  of  us,  that  we  could  not  get  away 
from  it :  it  would  have  forced  our  lines  of  reading  before  this  time  ; 
and  we  should  not  have  been  consulting  even  THE  EXAMINER  in  OLD 
AND  NEW  to  say  what  they  should  be.  For  those,  then,  who  have 
not  found  out  what  the  line  of  their  genius  is,  the  answer  is  to  be 
given. 

For  such  people,  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  be  turned  loose 
into  a  large  library,  —  not  for  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  but  for  a  time 
long  enough  to  determine  what  is  best  for  them,  what  they  take 
to  most  thoroughly  and  heartily.  Here,  it  may  be  said  by  the  way, 
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is  one  of  the  advantages  which  the  small  colleges  have  over  the  large 
ones.  Your  large  college  with  its  large  library  has  a  set  and  special 
librarian,  who  invariably  and  infallibly,  by  the  law  of  his  being,  con- 
siders the  tool  of  more  importance  than  the  work  it  is  to  do,  and 
shuts  up  the  books  from  those  who  would  otherwise  handle  them. 
Dr.  Wayland,  at  Brown  University,  used  to  say  with  pride,  that  he 
let  all  the  students  range  through  the  library  at  will ;  and  that  he 
counted  Saturday,  which  was  a  holiday  in  the  recitation-rooms,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  days  for  study,  because  they  were  overhauling 
the  books,  and  learning  the  use  of  them.  He  used  to  say  that  the. 
loss  of  one  miniature  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  the  only  loss  which 
the  library  ever  sustained  from  this  free  and  easy  handling. 
This  is  the  sort  of  training  which  Edward  Waverley  had  in  his  youth, 
and  a  greater  than  Edward  Waverley,  —  namely  Walter  Scott. 

In  such  browsing  here,  and  browsing  there,  an  intelligent  boy,  girl, 
man,  or  woman  finds  out  what  is  good  for  him,  and  what  he  is  good 
for.  Failing  this,  which  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  for  most 
readers,  the  best  rule  we  know,  is,  for  the  student  to  make  one  bold 
plunge  into  the  thicket,  —  with  the  best  intention,  and  from  the  best 
light  he  can  get,  —  and  then  follow  bravely  and  steadily  the  path 
which  opens.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  for  instance,  look  steadily 
back  upon  the  varied  interests  of  the  week,  and  choose  which,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  that  which  moved,  attracted,  or  compelled  you 
most.  Was  it,  perhaps,  Mr.  Kingsley's  lecture  on  the  Northmen  ? 
Was  it,  perhaps,  Mr.  Sherman's  speech  on  the  currency  ?  Was  it, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Martineau's  article  on  Romanism  ?  Was  it  Mrs.  Sorner- 
ville's  account  of  her  own  astronomical  studies  ?  Was  it  what  Rose 
Felton  said  of  the  harmony  of  colors  in  dress  ?  Was  it  that  curious 
account  the  minister  gave  of  the  circulation  of  the  cell,  as  observed 
by  the  microscope  ?  Very  well.  Here  is  the  subject,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  which  you  are  to  read.  Now  you  are  to  use  Mr.  Poole's 
Index,  or  Mr.  Putnam's  "  Best  Reading,"  or  Mr.  Winsor's  Catalogue, 
or  the  minister,  or  the  schoolmaster,  or  the  Public  Library  Catalogue, 
or,  best  of  all,  the  encyclopedia,  to  find  out  how  to  begin. 

And  the  beginning  is  all.  From  this  time  forward,  all  is  really 
pre-arranged  for  you,  though  you  live  a  thousand  years  —  unless  this 
first  choice  have  been  wrong.  For  this  first  book,  rightly  read,  sug- 
gests five  more  ;  and  each  of  them,  rightly  read,  suggests  five  more  ; 
and  each  of  these  twenty-five  suggests  five  more :  and  now  you 
have,  indeed,  your  hands  full. 
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POVERTY. 

WE  are  agreeably  disappointed  in 
reading  this  pamphlet.1  There  is  so 
much  good  sense  in  most  of  its  propo- 
sitions, that  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  others  came  to  be  stated 
with  them,  nor  how  the  conclusions 
were  drawn  from  them  all.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  an  adverse  and  carp- 
ing criticism ;  but  that  would  not  be 
just  either  to  the  spirit  of  the 
pamphlet  or  its  author.  He  has  a 
sincere  desire  to  soothe  the  unhappy 
differences  which  laborers  cherish 
against  society.  He  states  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  as  the  results  of 
his  argument :  — 

1st,  Brain-work  is  not  worth  the 
large  compensation  claimed  in  its  be- 
half. 

2d,  Eirst-class  brains  do  not  re- 
ceive the  largest  compensation. 

3d,  It  is  capital,  not  brains,  that 
receives  the  largest  rewards,  and  it  is 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  that  gives 
capital  its  extraordinary  power  in  this 
respect;  so  that  the  capital  of  the 
capitalist  consists  largely  in  the  pov- 
erty of  the  poor. 

4th,  To  make  poverty  impossible, 
will  extinguish  the  motive  for  ever 
demanding  compensation  beyond  a 
certain  amount;  as  the  work  and 
care  involved  in  keeping  the  results 
of  labor,  that  are  not  required  for 
present  consumption,  equal  in  condi- 
tion to  what  they  were  when  pro- 
duced, can  be  employed  to  better 
advantage  in  producing  only  about  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted. 

5th,  The  poverty  of  the  masses  is 
the  great  hinderance  to  production: 
a  better  distribution  will  stimulate 
production. 

6th,  Wealth  is  the  master,  and 
poverty  is  the  slave,  of  the  so-called 

1  Poverty.  By  Ira  Steward.  Published  by  the 
Boston  Eight  Hour  League. 


law  of  supply  and  demand ;  and,  in 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
there  will  be  neither  master  nor 
slave. 

7th,  The  skilful  management  of 
great  financiers  has  no  more  to  do 
with  their  vast  accumulations  than 
the  general  progress  of  the  masses. 

8th,  The  public  has  the  same  right 
to  plan  for  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  future  productions  of  labor, 
that  employers  have  to  plan  concern- 
ing the  wages  they  will  pay  to-mor- 
row ;  and  the  more  equal  distribution 
we  propose  means  reducing,  through 
natural  causes,  the  future  compensa- 
tion of  manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers,  transportation,  and  mining 
managers,  &c. 

9th,  All  of  the  wealth  produced 
up  to  this  hour  has  been  distributed 
through  generally  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted methods.  It  is  neither  possi- 
ble, nor  desirable,  nor  necessary  to 
propose  its  re-distribution.  Looking 
back  upon  the  accumulations  of  the 
past,  therefore,  only  for  instruction, 
what  do  we  now  propose  ? 

Through  the  gradual,  peaceful,  and 
perfectly  acceptable  operation  of  natu- 
ral and  permanent  causes,  we  demand 
a  more 'equal  distribution  of  the  future 
results  of  labor.  How  this  can  be 
done  will  seem  clearer,  if  we  first 
learn  how  wealth  has  been  as  equally 
distributed  as  it  is;  in  other  words, 
we  must  first  discover  how  the  masses 
obtain  the  food,  clothes,  shelter,  and 
luxuries  that  they  now  possess,  before 
we  can  intelligently  suggest  how 
their  share  of  wealth  in  the  future 
can  be  essentially  and  permanently 
increased.  Through  what  channel 
of  distribution  the  mass  of  mankind 
secure  the  little  they  now  enjoy, 
is,  therefore,  the  next  question ;  and 
the  answer  will  be  found  the  same 
for  all  countries,  wherever  the  or- 
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ganization  of  industry  has  advanced 
far  enough  to  establish  a  division  of 
labor. 

We  do  not  see  that  these  are  all 
fairly  drawn  from  the  essay ;  but  we 
assume  that  they  are,  and  would  give 
to  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  a 
hearty  assent. 

He  does  not  directly  undervalue 
brain-work,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  first  proposition.  He  makes 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that 
Vanderbilt,  Stewart,  and  the  like, 
deserve  little  of  society,  because  they, 
in  turn,  depend  on  it :  their  brain-work 
should  not  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion, because  labor,  and  especially  the 
labor  of  poverty,  does  for  them  the 
hand-work  which  Hobinson  Crusoe 
did  for  himself.  There  is  a  double 
fallacy  here.  The  author  commits 
himself  to  the  institution  of  wealth. 
"Wealth  is  a  blessing:  poverty  is  a 
curse.  They  are  exact  opposites.  If 
brains  are  worth  more  than  hands,  it 
is  because  they  mean  more  wealth  or 
less  poverty."  Which  is  true ;  yet 
Mr.  Steward,  and  many  like  him,  con- 
stantly reason  as  if  wealth  were  an 
abnormal  thing,  a  something  growing 
out  of  a  wrong  social  system. 

However  people  may  theorize,  the 
facts  are  plain.  Historically  there 
have  been  only  two  states  of  society 
with  their  intervening  stages.  From 
barbarism  to  civilization,  then  back 
toward  barbarism  again,  the  current 
of  human  life  has  flowed.  Wealth 
has  not  been  the  exact  measure  of 
the  civilization ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  has  been  no  civilization  without 
wealth. 

Yet  both  communists  and  capital- 
ists assume  that  wealth  is  an  indi- 
vidual right.  Few  would  state  this 
logically;  but  nearly  all  virtually 
maintain  it  when  they  come  to  the 


division  or  the  uses  of  wealth.  Now, 
it  is  not  an  individual  emanation,  it 
is  a  social  creation.  A  man  may 
create  an  original  and  individual 
thought :  individual  wealth  is  impos- 
sible to  him.  The  moment  his  mind 
touches  matter,  it  must  unite  with 
others  gone  before  or  coming  after  him. 

Mr.  Steward  sees  this  truth,  but 
sees  it  in  a  glass  darkly.  He  is  con- 
stantly arguing  as  if  society  had 
taken  away  something  from  the  natu- 
ral man,  and  had  given  these  values, 
this  wealth  in  gross  form,  to  the  Van- 
derbilts  and  others.  This  is  not  the 
process :  the  man  himself  never  had 
the  wealth  in  his  natural  state.  To- 
gether with  his  fellows  he  created  it ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  creation  began, 
unequal  distribution  began.  Vander- 
bilt's  accumulation  is  wrong,  not  in 
principle,  but  in  method.  Society 
gives  him  the  power,  just  as  it 
gives  a  ship-captain  tyrannical  power 
against  a  mutiny.  Because  a  captain 
now  and  then  becomes  a  tyrant  and  a 
murderer,  it  does  not  change  the 
principle  of  his  authority.  Brute 
force  goes  with  his  office,  and  must 
remain  with  it :  so  an  immense  and 
gross  force  goes  with  the  captain  of 
wealth.  It  is  not  because  he  thinks 
so  much  more  wisely  than  all  others, 
that  society  rewards  him  richly,  but 
because  he  thinks  the  kind  of  thought 
which  society  must  have  at  the  mo- 
ment for  the  creation  of  wealth. 

We  would  differ,  therefore,  from  the 
first  proposition,  believing  that  brain- 
work  is  worth  as  much  as,  and  more 
than  is  claimed.  Mr.  Steward  virtually 
admits  this  in  his  second  statement. 
First-class  brains  do  not  receive  the 
highest  compensation,  simply  because 
it  is  impossible  to  reward  them  in 
money.  Capital  may  recompense 
them,  but  not  in  kind. 

The  third  proposition  is  wrong.     It 
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is  not  poverty  which  gives  capital  its 
power.  Poverty  does  not  strengthen 
capital,  but  weakens  it  just  in  the 
proportion  that  it  weakens  society 
altogether.  We  cannot  illustrate  this 
better  than  by  the  remark  of  a  manu- 
facturer who-  was  running  his  mills  at 
a  loss  in  the  late  panic  :  "  I  cannot 
stop,  because  the  best  help  will  leave 
me,  the  poor  will  stay ;  and  'tis  the 
best  help  we  make  our  money  out  of 
in  any  times."  Here  you  have  the 
whole  fallacy.  Any  one  who  believes 
there  is  wealth  in  poverty  may  try  the 
experiment  of  carrying  capital  into 
an  ignorant  and  thriftless  community. 
His  delusion  will  soon  be  cured. 
Look  at  our  Southern  States  to-day. 
Their  greatest  lack  is  capital :  their 
greatest  abundance  is  poverty.  But 
we  do  not  rely  on  any  local  illustra- 
tions in  this  great  principle  :  it  goes 
too  deep  into  human  nature,  and  too 
many  social  causes  aifect  it.  Perhaps 
the  wealthiest  poor  man  is  the  French 
peasant,  and  the  poorest  is  the  Eng- 
lish peasant;  yet  what  Anglo-Saxon 
would  exchange  his  personal  freedom 
for  the  hoarded  napoleons  of  the  pay- 
san?  Of  interest  he  says,  "It  is 
poverty  that  compels  one  man  to  bor- 
row of  another,  and  the  price  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  money  loaned  is  what 
we  call  interest ;  so  that  interest  on 
money  means  poverty  again." 

The  product  of  the  labor  of  yester- 
day becomes  the  capital  of  to-day. 
Its  use  in  forwarding  the  work  of 
society  justifies  the  interest  of  to-mor- 
row. This  affects  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Any  one  who  has  the  fraction  of  a 
day's  wages  left  at  night  is  bettered 
by  the  interest  this  moiety  will  earn 
for  him  next  day. 

The  fourth  is  an  impossible  concep- 
tion. Take  his  own  illustration:  "To 
raise  in  a  single  season  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes twice  or  three  times  as  large  as 


can  be  eaten  before  potatoes  could  be 
raised  again  would  prove  the  folly  and 
the  waste  of  labor  and  production  that 
we  are  trying  to  illustrate.  There  is 
no  motive,  and  no  common  sense,  in 
raising  a  surplus  of  potatoes;  and 
what  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  every 
thing  produced  by  human  exertion/'* 

This  is  false  to  the. nature  of  wealth, 
which  means  weal  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  to  the  rich.  Work  out  this  theory, 
and  we  should  be  in  the  condition  of 
famishing  India  to-day,  with  suffering 
accumulated  and  accelerated  by  steam 
and  electricity.  Surplus  potatoes 
must  be  made  into  starch.  When  the 
crop  fails,  the  starch  may  not  be  eaten 
in  puddings ;  but  it  is  converted  into 
some  form  of  sustenance  or  comfort. 
Seedtime  and  harvest  have  been  un- 
certain since  time  began :  is  it  likely 
they  will  ever  be  absolutely  sure  ? 
The  more  capital  we  have,  the  better 
we  prevail  over  their  fearful  risks.  — 
risks  to  which  all  human  gambling  is 
petty.  To  store  away  crops,  to  manu- 
facture and  utilize  them,  requires  both 
capital  and  labor.  Society  must  fur- 
nish both,  even  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  sixth 
statement.  Supply  and  demand  con- 
trol rich  and  poor  alike.  Men  are  not 
the  slaves  of  wealth :  they  are  ruled 
by  their  own  passions.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  the  desert,  a  Rothschild 
thirsting  for  a  four-dollar  bottle  of 
champagne,  and  a  navvy  craving  a 
three-cent  glass  of  whiskey,  are  equally 
helpless. 

It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  the 
masses  is  the  most  potent  cause  of 
the  prosperity  of  financiers,  and  of  all 
other  prosperity. 

The  future  compensation  of  manu- 
fact.urers,  bankers,  and  all  middlemen, 
will,  without  doubt,  be  naturally  re- 
duced. They  have  been,  and  are, 
constantly  lessening.  The  profits  of 
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individuals  may  be  sometimes  great ; 
but  those  of  classes  are  always  dimin- 
ishing. The  masses  are  being  more 
and  more  cheaply  served  as  modern 
commerce  develops.  What  would 
the  great  Alfred  haye  said  of  a  ditcher 
at  work  in  long  India-rubber  boots  ? 

We  do  not  differ  from  Mr.  Steward 
in  his  main  intention.  Poverty  is  a 
great  evil,  —  one  that  must  be  con- 
stantly diminishing,  or  our  civilization 
is  worse  than  the  savage  state,  when 
men  could  suffer  poverty  without 
knowing  it.  But  it  is  not  by  impair- 
ing capital  that  the  poor  will  be  made 
richer.  Individuals  may  be  regulated 
in  the  use  of  it  by  a  wholesome  public 
sentiment  ;  but  take  away  its  natural 
powers,  and  you  simply  lessen  the 
forces  of  society,  you  do  not  change 
the  relations  of  rich  and  poor. 

W.  B.  W. 


DE.  PEABODY'S  MORAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY.i 

DR.  PEABODY  has  succeeded  in 
making  this  manual  attractive  as  well 
as  useful.  The  style  is  simple ;  the  dis- 
cussions are  brief;  and  the  illustrations 
are  apt,  and  sometimes  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. Of  course,  the  subject-matter 
of  such  a  treatise  is  not  new ;  and  yet 
the  author  cannot  be  accused  of  copy- 
ing bodily  any  previous  work  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
In  other  words,  the  book  has  a  spirit 
of  its  own,  which  shapes,  instead  of 
imitating;  and,  if  not  luminous,  it 
furnishes,  at  least,  a  very  strong  and 
steady  reflection  of  pure  light  from  a 
sincere  and  most  highly-polished  mind. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Action"  we 
have  a  discussion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  There  are  three  reasons  for 

1  A  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Designed 
for  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  By  A.  P.  Peabody, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. :  New  York  and 
Chicago.  1873. 


believing  that  the  will  is  free :  1.  The 
direct  evidence  of  consciousness ;  2. 
"  We  are  clearly  conscious  of  merit  or 
demerit ;  "  3.  "  We  praise  or  blame 
others  for  their  good  or  evil  actions. 
These  arguments  .  .  .  can  be  directly 
met  only  by  denying  the  validity  of 
consciousness  as  a  ground  of  belief." 
We  think  Dr.  Peabody  can  hardly 
support  his  assertion,  that  "we  are 
capable  of  acting  without  a  motive." 
He  virtually  says,  that  the  celebrated 
scholastic  ass  ate  without  a  motive. 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  ought  to  be 
a  better  way  of  silencing  the  bray  of 
this  troublesome  beast;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  is.  The  error  of  the  school- 
men was  not  in  supposing  that  a 
motive  is  necessary  to  action,  but  in 
mistaking  the  motive.  The  amount 
of  hay  was  not  the  motive  ;  but  hun- 
ger was  what  kept  the  poor  creature 
from  starving.  The  mental  process 
may  be  thus  represented  :  "  I  must 
eat ;  but  which  ?  No  matter  :  either 
is  better  than  neither."  And  contin- 
gency decides  the  unimportant  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
bundle  will  be  first  devoured.  In 
other  words,  the  two  bundles  were  not 
different  and  opposite  motives,  but  one 
and  the  same  motive.  The  objection 
to  such  a  solution  is,  that  contingency 
is  thus  made  the  blind  guide  of  a 
great  part  of  our  lives  ;  but,  to  those 
who  believe  in  Divine  Providence,  this 
objection  is  null :  and  also  to  such  as 
have  faith  that  contingency,  chance, 
is,  after  all,,  simply  an  unconscious 
attraction  o'f  spirit,  whose  laws  are 
yet  to  be  discovered.  Our  author 
gives  the  true  answer  to  the  strongest- 
motive  theory,  or  at  least  points  at 
it,  in  these  words,  —  "  External  mo- 
tives are  not  the  causes  of  action,  but 
merely  its  occasions  or  opportunities." 
That  is,  external  motives  are  not 
really  motives.  "  The  cause  of  the 
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action "  (which  is  the  real  motive) 
"  already  exists  in  the  character  of 
the  agent,  before  the  motive  "  (that  is, 
the  object  which  excites  the  motive) 
"presents  itself."  There  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  in  his  use  of  the 
word  "motive,"  which  always  ought  to 
mean,  in  such  connection,  "a  sufficient 
cause  of  action."  We  are  almost  sorry 
that  Dr.  Peabody  is  so  tender  with 
the  argument  that  we  are  not  free 
because  we  always  follow  the  stronger 
motive  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  acknowl- 
edged ability  of  its  advocates,  this 
theory  must  be  set  down  as  unadul- 
terated bosh.  In  his  very  able  letters 
to  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Hazard  well  ob- 
serves, that  "  it  would  be  a  queer  sort 
of  freedom  in  which  a  man  could  or 
would  do  what  he  had  no  wish  to  do." 

The  appetites,  the  desires,  and  the 
affections,  are  considered  in  a  chapter 
on  "  The  Springs  of  Action."  Dugald 
Stewart's  classification  of  the  desires 
is  followed.  Eight  is  based  on  fitness, 
as  answering  the  first  question  of 
moral  science ;  viz.,  "  What  consti- 
tutes right?  "  The  second  question, 
"  How  is  it "  (the  right)  "  to  be  ascer- 
tained ? "  is  answered  thus  :  I.1 
Means,  —  conscience,  which  "is  a 
means,  not  a  source  of  knowledge." 
II.  Sources  of  knowledge :  1st  (a), 
Observation  (£),  Experience  (c),  Tra- 
dition ;  2d,  Law ;  3d,  Christianity. 

Eights  and  obligations  are  in  exact 
correspondence  to  each  other.  There 
is  a  superfluous  s  in  the  title  of  chap- 
ter viii. :  thus  it  stands,  "  Virtues 
and  the  Virtues."  There  are  other 
typographical  errors  here  and  there ; 
e.g.,  the  "Index"  tells  us  that  the 
sabbath  is  treated  of  on  page  16 :  it 
should  read,  page  116.  According  to 
our  author,  there  are  four  cardinal 
virtues ;  namely,  Prudence,  or  duties 

1  The  Roman  and  alphabetical  characters  are 
Introduced  by  the  writer  for  convenience. 


to.  one's  self,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and 
Order.  Under  the  second  are  classed 
our  duties  to  God,  as  well  as  those  to 
our  fellow-men.  Dr.  Peabody  thinks 
the  husband  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
head  of  the  family  ;  and  yet  he  says, 
that,  in  a  well-ordered  family,  the 
wife  must  be  supreme  in  her  depart- 
ment; and,  further,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
the  provinces  of  the  two.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  brief  history  of  ethics, 
beginning  with  Socrates,  and  closing 
with  Kant,  and  throwing  all  systems 
of  morality  into  two  classes:  viz., 
those  which  regard  virtue  as  a  means, 
and  those  that  look  upon  it  as  an  end. 
The  author  himself  belongs  to  the 
latter  class,  and  would  impress  on  our 
youth  the  idea  that  right  is  as  im- 
mutable as  Deity. 

On  the  whole,  we  like  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work ;  and  yet  we  have 
a  vague  feeling  that  it  might  be  im- 
proved. There  seems  to  be  a  hitch 
in  the  work,  say  at  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters;  but  we  will  not 
venture  to  attempt  any  explanation 
or  .definite  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
might  be  improved,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  do  not  know.  One 
may  be  able  to  perceive  a  discord, 
though  his  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
harmony,  or  of  the  particular  piece 
which  contains  it,  may  blind  him  as 
to  the  cause. 


EDUCATION  ABROAD,  AND  OTHER 

ESSAYS. 

IN  face  of  the  passion  for  sending 
boys  arid  girls  to  Europe  for  their  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Northrop  of  Connecticut 
has  published  a  pointed,  practical  es- 
say, showing  the  follies  of  that  passion, 
and  its  dangers.  He  fortifies  his  con- 
clusions by  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  letters  from  some  of  the  most 
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thoughtful  teachers  of  the  country. 
To  this  paper  we  beg  the  attention  of 
parents  who  are  tempted  to  send  boys 
or  girls  abroad  for  their  early  train- 
ing. May  we  refer  the  same  parents 
to  our  own  papers  on  the  subject  in 
OLD  AND  NEW,  vol.  iv.,  433 ;  vol.  v., 
724. 

The  other  essays  in  Dr.  Northrop's 
pamphlet  are  on  "  Legal  Prevention  of 
Illiteracy,"  "Culture  and  Knowledge," 
"The  Professional  Study,"  "Study 
and  Health,"  "Labor  as  an  Educator," 
"Educational  and  Industrial  Arts," 
"Education  and  Invention,"  "Labor 
and  Capital  theoretically  harmonized," 
"Labor  and  Capital  practically  har- 
monized." 

The  paper  on  Relation  of  Study  and 
Health  is  very  curious,  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  intelligence  on  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life. 


SOME  RECENT  NOVELS. 
Too  SOON  *  is  a  novel  of  modern 
life  in  a  somewhat  secluded  .circle 
in  London.  It  is  pleasant  reading; 
and  we  may  say  that  of  all  the  au- 
thor's stories  which  we  have  met 
with.  Harper  Brothers  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  L'  I^TORIERE. 
This  is  the  very  prettiest  of  Sue's 
novels,  and  may  be  read  by  or  to  the 
purest  child  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
That,  alas!  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  most  of  them.  It  deserves  a  very 
different  place  from  the  crowd  of 
French  novels;  and,  in  the  pretty 
dress  and  admirable  English  render- 
ing of  the  new  Boston  edition,  it  will 
have  that  place.  The  translation  is 
from  the  hand  of  an  accomplished 
lady,  and  does  equal  credit  to  her 
sense  and  taste. 

There  was  a  pamphlet  edition  of 
an  English  version  published  a  gen- 
eration ago.  It  has  long  since  been 
out  of  print ;  and  people  of  sense  of 
the  old  generation  have  looked  in 
vain  for  this  charming  story.  There 
are  many  people  of  sense  of  the  new 
generation  who  have  never  seen  it 
till  now. 

Nichols  &  Hall  are  the  publish- 
ers. 

GILES'S  MINORITY.2  One  of  the 
huge  class  of  children's  books  that 
are  evidently  made  to  order,  and  are 
neither  objectionable  nor  to  be  com- 
mended. 

1  Too  Soon.    By  Katherine  L.  Macquoid. 

2  Giles' s Minority;  or,  Scenes  at  the  Red  House. 
By  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 
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NOTHING  is  more  common  in  our  time  than  the  proclamation  of 
"  co-operation "  as  a  cure-all  in  all  difficulties  growing  out  of  our 
complicated  social  order. 

The  proclamation  is  apt  to  be  made  with  all  the  more  eagerness,  in 
proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  speaker  as  to  that  which  he  talks 
about.  The  persons  who  have  studied  the  details  of  "  co-operation  " 
with  the  most  care  look  with  most  anxiety  on  the  application  of  the 
principle,  because  they  know  best  what  are  the  difficulties  involved. 

The  thoughtful,  compact,  and  practical  little  paper  which  we  pub- 
lished in  our  March  number  goes  into  exactly  those  details  which  are 
generally  omitted  in  such  discussions.  We  are  now  permitted  to  say 
that  this  paper  is  by  one  of  the  most  successful  and  distinguished  manu- 
facturers in  New  England,  who  will  be  recognized  through  the  whole 
country  as  one  of  the  most  competent  experts  who  could  be  called 
to  testify  in  that  department  of  industry  where  the  application  of 
co-operation  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  difficult ;  namely,  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  textiles  in  large  establishments  requiring  varied 
and  delicate  machinery  and  the  investment  of  very  considerable 
capital. 

The  usual  plans  for  co-operation  invite  the  operative  himself  to 
unite  with  his  brethren,  all  clubbing  together  their  little  alls,  and  using 
the  amount  as  capital  with  which  to  go  into  competition  with  the 
large  capital,  —  which  we  may  call  well-disciplined,  —  which  has 
already  gained  its  position,  and  learned  how  its  work  is  to  be  done. 

Our  correspondent  proposes  no  such  unequal  competition.  He 
proposes,  first,  that  the  capitalists  shall  join  forces  with  the  laborers, 
each  contributing  what  he  has,  and  what  the  other  has  not,  and  that 
they  shall  share  equally  in  the  profits,  or,  indeed,  in  the  losses,  of  the 
enterprise.  He  proposes,  also,  that  intelligent  labor  shall  receive 
more  than  untrained  labor,  on  the  ratio,  acknowledged  and  well- 
defined,  by  which  wages  now  adjust  themselves.  Thus  far,  if  he 
went  no  farther,  we  have  a  plan  quite  like  that  by  which  a  whaler 
was  formerly  fitted  out  in  Nantucket,  or  in  which  fishermen  now  go 
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to  sea  on  the  coast.  The  vessel,  or  her  owner,  takes  so  much  of  the 
profit,  the  officers  and  the  men  take  each  their  "lay,"  on  the  scale 
which  may  be  agreed  upon. 

But  this  system,  though  applicable  in  such  simple  industry, 
cannot  be  applied  in  manufacture,  as  any  man  of  affairs  sees  in  a 
moment.  Because  a  capitalist  is  a  capitalist,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  can  build  a  mill,  can  select  and  buy  the  machinery,  can  select  and 
combine  the  workmen,  or  that  he  can  oversee  them.  It  was  no  diffi- 
cult thing  for  a  Nantucket  merchant  to  do  all  this.  He  could  buy 
his  ship,  equip  her,  and  select  the  crew  himself.  They  would  sail 
her,  take  the  oil,  and  bring  it  home.  But  manufacture  is  not  so  sim- 
ple an  affair. 

By  one  process  or  other,  the  capitalist,  himself  ignorant  of  the 
methods  of  manufacture,  must  be  represented  by  somebody  who  is 
not  ignorant  of  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  also, 
acquainted  each  with  his  specialty,  must  be  in  close  relations  with 
this  same  somebody,  who  shall  know  how  to  combine  specialties, 
select  men,  study  markets,  and,  by  adapting  part  to  part,  shall  take 
full  advantage  of  each  separate  man's  industry  and  skill.  It  was  the 
want  of  this  intermediate  agency  that  brought  to  grief  the  national 
workshops  of  Paris  in  1848.  There  was  capital  enough  ;  for  the 
whole  wealth  of  France  was  behind  the  enterprise.  There  was  labor 
enough ;  for  all  the  unemployed  legions  of  France  were  invited  into 
the  shops.  Then  they  hung  up  banners  in  the  workshops,  on  which 
were  read,  "  He  who  is  lazy  is  a  thief,"  and  flattered  themselves  that 
thus  easily  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come.  But  what  followed  ? 
Why,  there  was  nobody  who  had  any  interest  in  setting  them  to 
making  the  right  things.  Porte-monnaies  had  just  come  in  ;  and  the 
national  workshops  deluged  the  world  with  porte-monnaies,  alas,  with 
no  money  in  them  I  The  silk- weaving  shops  made  tri-colored  silks  ; 
and  to  this  hour  some  of  us  wear  the  red-white-and-blue  as  sleeve- 
linings  in  consequence.  The  whole  enterprise  failed  for  want  of  the 
intermediate  agency  which  our  correspondent  calls  the  agency  of 
the  "  capitalizes" 

In  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  which  is  the  illustra- 
tion which  he  has  chosen,  the  "  capitalizers  "  •  would  be  the  mer- 
chants who  sell  the  goods,  and  the  persons  whom  we  usually  call 
the  "  manufacturers,"  as  distinguished  from  the  hands  engaged  in  the 
several  processes. 

Then  he  proposes  that  all  these  three  classes  —  capitalists,  "  cap- 
italizers," and  operatives  —  shall  divide,  equally  the  profits  of  every 
year,  after  weekly  wages  have  been  paid  to  the  operatives  for 
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"  present  need,"  amounting  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wages 
which  would  be  paid  under  the  old  system. 

If,  as  he  says,  the  result  of  the  business,  in  cash  profit,  were  the 
same  as  before,  nobody  would  be  affected  by  the  change.  It  would 
be  simply  a  new  way  of  keeping  the  accounts,  perhaps  rather  more 
involved  than  the  old  way.  But  here  it  is  that  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  is  of  great  value.  Speaking  with  the  personal 
experience  of  a  large  manufacturer,  after  many  years  of  observation, 
he  says,  "  From  our  observation,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  product 
of  the  factory  would  be  increased  by  the  change,  at  least  ten  per 
cent.  As  this  increase  is  all  profit  beyond  tlye  extra  material  used,  it 
would  add  one-third  of  its  value  to  the  final  dividend."  The  saving 
of  materials,  as  he  computes,  would  be  at  least  two  per  cent  on  the 
amount  consumed.  These  additional  gains  would  distribute  so  much, 
that  the  laborer  would  receive  twelve  per  cent  more  than  his  old  rate 
of  wages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

More  than  this,  as  he  shows  in  another  part  of  the  paper,  the 
laborer  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  with  every  blow  he 
struck,  that,  besides  the  certain  profit,  there  would  be  an  uncertain 
profit,  always  to  be  increased  by  a  more  vigorous  and  a  more  skilful 
blow. 

The  paper  which  contains  this  interesting  study  was  originally 
read  at  the  "  Examiner  Club  "  in  Boston,  —  a  club  made  up  of  men 
of  culture  in  almost  every  calling ;  and,  as  we  need  not  say,  it 
arrested  general  inquiry  and  attention.  Now  that  we  have  made  it 
public,  that  attention  will  be  far  more  general.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  its  publication  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  together  under 
favorable  conditions  :  — 

1.  A  capitalist  who  wants  to  manufacture  under  conditions  equally 
favorable  to  capital  and  labor. 

2.  Some  jobbing-house  of  experience  and  enterprise,  glad  to  sell  the 
goods  made,  on  the  same  conditions,  and  a  firm  of  manufacturers 
willing  to  engage  on  the  same  terms. 

3.  A  body  of  operatives,  self-respecting,  and  willing  to  stay  in  one 
place,  who  will  join  loyally  in  the  same  enterprise,  under  the  condi- 
tions proposed,  without  distrust  of  the  other  parties. 

This  combination  will  be  found,  probably,  in  some  community,  not 
large,  where  a  spirited  young  manufacturer  who  knows-  how  to  make 
goods,  can,  on  the  one  hand,  enlist  a  body  of  operatives,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  persuade  a  capitalist  to  put  money  into  such  an  enterprise ; 
just  as,  in  the  war,  some  spirited  young  fellow  who  had  good  educa- 
tion and  general  confidence  would  enlist  a  company  or  a  regiment 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  receive  a  commission  from  the  State  on  the 
other.  Such  a  mediator  between  the  operative  and  the  capitalist  is 
called  the  "  capitalizer  "  in  our  article. 

The  co-operative  organizations  of  this  country  have  generally 
broken  down  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  individual  members 
to  change  their  homes,  and  therefore  to  withdraw,  perhaps  suddenly, 
their  capital.  The  American,  from  his  nature,  likes  to  emigrate  ;  and 
hardly  is  a  "co-operative  store  "  well  underway,  when  one  or  more  of 
the  shareholders  want  to  go  to  Iowa,  to  Colorado,  or  to  the  Pacific. 

The  establishment  proposed  is  not  endangered  by  this  difficulty. 
It  is  not  subject  to  it,  indeed,  excepting  in  a  small  degree,  of  no  great 
consequence.  Let  the  laborer  hold  fast  for  a  year,  —  to  the  time 
when  the  accounts  are  made  up,  —  and  the  plan  is  not  subject  to  it 
at  all.  Indeed,  we  conceive  that  one  great  moral  and  social  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  it  will  be,  that  it  will  call  together  operatives, 
who,  from  temper  or  family  ties,  do  not  want  to  emigrate.  They  will 
be  men  who  want  permanent  homes,  who  will  be  glad  to  own 
their  own  houses,  and  see  their  own  children  grow  up  under  an 
unchanging  series  of  influences.  So  soon  as  the  plan  establishes  itself, 
therefore,  the  co-operative  mills  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
organization,  secure  what  all  manufacturers  are  so  eager  to  secure,  — 
permanent  help  in  their  operations. 

If  we  might  indulge  imagination  for  a  moment,  the  place  for  the 
trial  of  an  experiment  so  hopeful  will  be  on  the  wreck  of  some  for- 
tunate bankruptcy.  Is  there,  perhaps,  some  well-fitted  factory  which 
has  gone  to  the  dogs  because  its  owners  never  understood  their  busi- 
ness, and  took  to  dogs,  and  horses,  and  liquor,  and  Wall  Street, 
and  politics  —  which  they  did  not  understand  ?  Is  there,  perhaps, 
in  that  neighborhood,  some  clear-headed  young  fellow,  who  knows 
the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  bale  of  cotton  to  the  bale  of 
cloth,  at  every  point ;  who  neither  lies,  drinks,  swears,  steals,  nor 
drives  fast  horses  ;  whom  everybody  believes,  and  whom  most  men 
will  follow?  Cannot  he  enlist  the  best  of  the  old  help  on  the 
"  co-operative  plan  "  before  they  leave  the  else  "  deserted  village  "  ? 
Then  if  he  go  to  some  of  the  old  blood  of  the  country,  with  his 
March  OLD  AND  NEW  in  his  hand,  and  if  he  say  to  the  old  blood,  — 

kt  See,  here  is  a  plan,  here  is  a  chance,  here  am  I,  and  here  are 
honest  men  who  will  stand  by  me.". 

Cannot  that  man  find  the  capitalist  who  will  like  to  try  that  mill 
for  half  what  it  cost  Law,  Rowdy,  and  Tweed ;  will  like  to  stock  it 
for  the  new  campaign,  and  be  the  first  to  win  the  honors  of  the 
co-operative  system  ? 
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THE  SOCIAL  EVIL  IN  MISSOURI. 

THE  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
'  people  has  been  turned  on  the  experi- 
ment attempted  in  Missouri,  to  deal 
with  licentiousness  by  licensing  a 
certain  number  of  prostitutes  in  what 
is  familiarly  called  the  French  system. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  recogni- 
tion, by  the  State,  of  adultery  and  for- 
nication in  any  form,  as  if  they  were 
not  violations  of  right,  is  to  the  last 
degree  dangerous.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  legislature  of  Missouri 
has  repealed  the  act  under  which  the 
city  government  in  St.  Louis  acted. 
The  vote  in  the  State  senate  was  nine- 
teen to  ten ;  in  the  house,  ninety  to 
one. 

A  private  correspondent  writes,  — 

"  Thirteen'  months  ago,  no  news- 
paper, no  lawyer,  no  doctor,  was  ready 
to  take  decided  open  ground  against  the 
human  '  sanitary  experiment ; '  and 
the  pulpit  was  mum.  But  first  the 
archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  then  one  or  two 
Protestant  clergy,  then  a  ladies'  meet- 
ing and  a  petition,  then  open  columns 
for  both  sides  in  the  newspapers,  then 
a  criminal  prosecui;^  or  two,  then 
organized  work  inner'  '^legislature, 
then  three  leading  ^^rs  of  both 
politics  strongly  enlisted,  then  a  ten 
thousand  petition,  then  testimony 
wrung  out  of  police-officers,  then  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  and  as 
many  doctors,  declaring  that  law  and 
physiology  were  equally  outraged  by 
the  ordinance,  then  all  the  clergy 
but  a  handful,  who  actually  petitioned 
the  legislature  against  repeal,  and, 
after  two  partial  defeats  in  the  legis- 
lature, the  thing  is  done.  And  not 
only  here  ;  for  our  strife  has  been  vi- 
carious. Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, Baltimore,  I  think  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco,  have  looked  on, 


and  read  the  controversy  and  the  facts, 
and  have  decided  against  the  experi- 
ment of  "sanctioning  lust  with  a 
view  to  its  limitation ; "  and  the  Illinois 
legislature  has  passed  a  law  for  the 
State,  prohibiting  the  license  of 
houses  of  ill  fame  in  any  town  or 
city  forever. 

We  have  work  to  do  yet,  and  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  to  be  undone  ; 
but  the  principle  is  established,  I 
trust,  once  for  all. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE   NORTH- 
WEST. 

ALTHOUGH  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  has  several  offi- 
cers and  corresponding  members  in  the 
North- Western  States  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  &c.,  it  has 
comparatively  few  active  members 
west  of  the  Atlantic  States.  It 
should  have  many  members  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  some  of  its 
Western  correspondents  feel  that  there 
is  in  New  England  less  than  a  just 
appreciation  of  what  the  West  and 
South  could  do  for  social  science  if 
once  really  enlisted,  and  of  the  means 
requisite  to  their  heart}'  co-operation. 
This  feeling  has  existed  for  some 
time ;  and  the  Western  Social  Science 
Association,  organized  at  Chicago  five 
or  six  years  ago,  originated  in  the 
desire  of  a  number  of  good  men  to 
promote  the  work,  and  in  some  dissat- 
isfaction with  what  they  considered 
the  too  narrow  or  sectional  policy 
of  the  American  Association.  They 
said,  in  substance,  "The  American 
Association  is  in  fact  a  New-England, 
or,  at  most,  an  Eastern  society;  and 
so  let  us  form  a  Western  association." 
Such  an  organization  was  formed,  and, 
for  a  little  time,  promised  to  accom- 
plish much.  At  present,  the  work 
of  the  Western  Association  is  in 
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abeyance ;  but  its  members,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  not  become  members 
of  the  parent  society. 

At  present,  the  only  active  organi- 
zation in  the  North-west,  working  in 
the  interest  of  social  science,  so  far 
as  known,  is  the  Wisconsin  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
which  embraces  a  department  of 
social  science.  In  planning  the  or- 
ganization of  this  prosperous  institu- 
tion, Dr.  Hoyt,  its  president,  took 
especial  pains  to  provide  for  social 
science,  because  of  its  pressing  impor- 
tance, and  because  there  were  several 
persons  in  Wisconsin,  competent  and 
ready  to  work  in  this  field,  who  would 
rarely  or  never  attend  remote  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Association. 
The  department  has  been  organized 
but  three  years,  and  has  not  accom- 
plished large  results ;  but  its  mem- 
bers were  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  formation  of  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Charities,  and  in  preventing  the 
abolition  of  that  Board  last  February ; 
and  the  department  as  a  whole  has 
produced  a  considerable  number  of 
original  papers  of  much  scientific  and 
practical  value. 

The  late  Bishop  Armitage  has  been 
succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the 
department  by  Dr.  Steele,  president 
of  Lawrence  University,  who  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  will 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  make  it 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  five  which 
at  present  constitute  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  has  been  assigned 
rooms  in  the  State  Hospital,  by  au- 
thority of  the  legislature,  which  also 
makes  provision  for  the  publication 
of  the  Transactions.  Some  of  the 
social  science  papers  read  there  have 
been  the  following:  — 

"  The  German  Sunday,"  by  Eight 
Eev.  W.  E.  Armitage,  D.D.,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Social  Science  Depart- 


ment; "The  Eelationof  Capital  and 
Labor,"  by  Eev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin, 
president  of  Beloit  College ;  "  Popu- 
lation and  Sustenance,"  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Steele,  president  of  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity ;  "  Social  Science  and  Woman 
Suffrage,"  by  Eev.  C.  Caverno,  sec- 
retary of  the  department ;  .  "  The 
Common  Jails  of  the  Country,"  by 
Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties; "The  Eural  Classes  of  England 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  and  "  On 
Eanks  and  Classes  among  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen; 
"  On  the  Effects  of  the  Duty  on  Im- 
ports upon  the  Value  of  Gold,"  by 
Hon.  John  Y.  Smith;  "Prerequisites 
to  a  Eeform  of  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hoyt,  president  of  the  Academy. 

Eeference  was  made  in  the  March 
number  to  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
Wisconsin  Board  of  Charities ;  but 
its  friends,  and  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  have  been  enabled,  not  only 
to  defeat  the  Assembly  bill  (to  repeal), 
but  even  to  carry  a  substitute  in  the 
Senate,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to 
four,  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
Board.  The  .exposition  was  entire- 
ly without  ^  I*  ground  to  stand 
upon.  Jeaioor  j  of  the  Board,  on 
the  part  of  some  local  Boards;  bit- 
terness, in  some  cases,  on  account  of 
wrongs  exposed;  a  reckless  purpose, 
on  the  part  of  political  "reform- 
ers "  to  make  capital  by  cutting  down 
the  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
State  Government ;  prejudice  against 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  has 
ever  been  prominent  in  temperance 
movements,  and  is  now  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Good  Tern- , 
plars  for  the  World;  and,  finally, 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Board,  —  seem  to  have  been  the  causes 
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which   led   to   this    attack  upon  the 
Board,  and  the  law  creating  it. 

The  secretary,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Board, 
along  with  representatives  of  other 
similar  boards  in  the  North-west,  will 
attend  the  general  meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association 
in  New  York,  from  the  19th  to  the 
23d  of  May,  and  take  part  in  the 
conference  which  is  announced  in 
connection  with  that  meeting.  There 
has  lately  been  established  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  Kansas,  having 
duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Wis- 
consin Board ;  and  the  Missouri 
"  Board  of  Guardians,"  which  belongs 
to  the  same  class,  has  been  re-organ- 
ized, and  has  lately  issued  its  second 
annual  report,  a  pamphlet  of  forty- 
three  pages.  Its  secretary  is  Mr.  A. 
W.  Alexander  of  Glencoe :  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  has 
also  recently  published  a  report. 
Probably  six  or  seven  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  boards  of  this  character  in 
the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  New  York  meeting. 
The  North-west  will  also  be  repre- 
sented by  two  of  the  gentlemen 
selected  to  read  papers  there,  —  Mr. 
Z.  R.  Brockway  of  Detroit,  the  illus- 
trious prison  reformer,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  C.  Flag  of  Moro,  111,,  one  of 
the  leading  "  Grangers,"  who  will 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Farmers' 
Movement  in  the  Western  States." 
A  local  Social  Science  Association 
has  been  formed  at  St.  Louis ;  and 
others  are  forming  in  Michigan  and 
several  other  States  of  the  North- 
west. 


SHIPWRECK  AND  LIFE-SAVING. 

THERE  are  very  few  questions 
which  have  greater  interest  in  the 
minds  of  an  intelligent  people  than 


the  advantages  of  a  safe  journey  over 
the  great  waters  of  the  deep,  or  in 
case  of  stranding,  gale,  or  collision,  a 
consideration  of  the  means  which 
may  be  at  hand  to  save  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  the  doomed  vessel. 

But  closely  connected  with  this  is 
another  matter,  which  relates  more 
particularly  to  commerce,  and  which 
has  never  received  the  attention  it 
merits,  one  to  which  the  travelling 
public  give,  little  heed,  —  the  duty 
of  the  General  Government  in  the 
case  of  the  rescue  of  shipwrecked 
seamen  and  passengers. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1850,  the 
writer  had  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  to  the  importance 
of  national  legislation  upon  this  mat- 
ter; and  in  the  year  1854,  at  a  meeting 
called  at  his  suggestion,  the  following 
petition  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  was  drawn  and  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Everett,  then  senator :  — 

To  the  Honorable  the   Senate   and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled :  — 
The  memorial  of  the  undersigped, 
a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting 
of  citizens  in  the  city  of  Boston,  re- 
spectfully represents    that   no  provi- 
sion is.  made  by  government  for  the 
payment   of  parties   who   are   at  an 
expense  in  rescuing  seamen  or  others 
from  wrecks  on  the  high  seas,  or  on 
the   waters    of   any   of   the    United 
States  over  which  government  exer- 
cises jurisdiction. 

Ample  provisions  being  made  on 
land,  at  the  expense  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments, to  take  care  of  the  necessi- 
tous of  all  classes  there,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  true  policy  for  govern- 
ment to  extend  similar  provisions  to 
those  whose  vocation  calls  them  upon 
the  high  seas  or  waters,  and  who,  if 
shipwrecked,  are  exposed  in  conse- 
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quence  to  immediate  wants :  this 
is  particularly  applicable  to  seamen, 
whose  services  are  indispensable  at 
certain  times,  and  who  have  ever 
been  prompt  to  meet  that  service  at 
the  call  of  their  country. 

The  undersigned  therefore  respect- 
fully petition  that  your  honorable 
bodies,  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
and  upon  the  principles  of  general 
humanity,  will  pass  such  laws  as  will 
give  aid  to  the  destitute  shipwrecked 
upon  the  great  highway  of  the  wa- 
ters. 

BOSTON,  January,  1854. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  me- 
morial, the  writer  said,  "  I  would  .re- 
spectfully call  your  attention  to  the 
propriety  of  having  a  power  in  some 
one  of  the  departments  to  pay  ship- 
owners any  necessary  expenses,  which 
might  be  incurred  in  the  saving  or 
transportation  of  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners or  passengers.  The  growing  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  seamen,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  ought  to 
make  their  preservation  and  trans- 
portation, when  shipwrecked,  rather  a 
national  question.  I  know  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult subject  to  deal  with,  so  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned :  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe  it  may  be  reached.  I 
know  a  great  many  cases  where  pas- 
sengers and  crews  have  been  rescued 
from  wrecks,  and  transported  at  the 
entire  cost  of  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel making  the  rescue,  as  a  mere  act 
of  humanity." 

Mr.  Everett  said  in  reply,  "The 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  national  character  and  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  is  attended  with 
difficulties,  as  far  as  concerns  any 
general  system  which  would  aiford 
relief  when  it  is  desired,  without 
tending  to  collusive  abuse." 

Prom  that  date  to  the  present,  al- 


though correspondence  has  been  -had 
with  members  of  Congress,  there  has 
been  no  legislation  looking  to  a  cor- 
rection of  the  evil ;  and  shipwrecked 
seamen  and  passengers  who  are  taken 
from  wrecks  upon  the  high  seas  are 
indebted  to  the  individual  owners  of 
the  vessels  rescuing  them,  for  not 
only  saving  their  lives,  but  for  the 
additional  expense,  in  many  cases,  of 
having  to  make  a  departure  from 
their  voyage,  by  going  into  port  for 
a  further  supply  of  provisions  and 
water,  owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  consumers. 

In  intimate  connection  with  this 
might  be  asked,  How  many  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  clinging  to  wrecks 
or  spars,  have  seen  vessels  pass  them 
unheeded,  leaving  their  destiny  to 
some  more  humane  hands  ? 

Only  when  the  sea  shall  give  up 
its  dead  shall  be  revealed  the  sad 
story  of  the  lives  that  should  have 
been  saved  "  from  vessels  never  heard 
from,"  of  those  who  waited  and 
watched  in  vain  for  the  rescue  which 
never  came,  had  government  only 
heeded  the  request  to  give  its  aid  to 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

It  may  be  a  narrow  view  to  take  ; 
but  human  experience  will  confirm 
it,  to  say  that  masters  of  vessels 
will  not  rush  to  the  rescue  of  wrecks, 
or  keep  a  proper  lookout  for  them, 
if  they  are  also  expected  to  contrib- 
ute time  and  money,  besides,  in 
some  cases,  meeting  the  frowns  of 
their  owners  for  serving  and  rescuing 
their  brethren  in  distress. 

The  writer  of  this  for  many  years 
gave  orders  to  captains  in  his  employ 
to  send  a  lookout  aloft  at  sunrise  to 
look  aft  to  see  that  no  wreck  had 
been  passed  in  the  night ;  and  at 
sunset,  while  it  was  still  light,  an- 
other to  look  forward  to  see  that 
nothing  was  in  the  distance  ahead, 
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and  to  give  assistance  if  any 
was  needed.  This  seems  a  good 
,  practical  rule,  and,  if  adhered  to, 
is  all  that  humanity  requires  of 
owners. 

The  carrying  of  passengers,  which 
is  now  done  largely  by  steam,  and 
which,  in  cases  of  loss  of  vessel  by 
stranding,  gale,  or  collision,  has  been 
attended,  in  too  many  instances,  with 
a  great  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the 
passengers,  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment some  more  stringent  laws  than 
any  upon  our  statute-book. 

The  passengers  on  board  a  passen- 
ger steamer,  often  numbering  as 
many  as  a  thousand  lives,  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and 
crew.  They  have  no  voice  in  the 
sailing  or  the  order  of  the  ship.  The 
situation  of  the  captain  is  one  of 
great  responsibility,  which  he  as- 
sumes by  accepting  the  command. 
On  looking  over  the  details  of  the 
heart-rending  losses  of  life  by  pas- 
sengers, it  has  not  a  grateful  look  to 
the  friends  who  are  in  grief  to  find 
so  many  of  the  officers  and  crew 
saved ;  and  they  ask  themselves,  and 
they  repeat  the  question,  Whether 
every  thing  was  done  which  order 
and  humanity  required  in  the  prem- 
ises ?  The .  answer,  to  be  true, 
must  be,  that  there  is  in  most  cases 
a  total  recklessness  of  consequences ; 
and  that  the  officers  and  crew,  as  a 
rule,  seize  upon  the  only  means,  at 
present,  of  life  saving, — the  boats, 
and  do  it  so  rashly  that  they  destroj', 
in  too  many  cases,  a  great  portion 
of  this  their  only  refuge.  They 
seize  upon  the  boats,  which  are  in- 
tended as  the  mutual  security  for 
the  passengers,  the  officers,  and  crew ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  deprive  the 
passengers  of  the  means  of  making 
a  raft  from  any  floating  debris  of  the 
wreck,  —  a  boat  being  one  of  the 


necessities  of  the  case,  —  and  thus 
sacrifice  the  lives,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  have  been  saved. 

Without  enlarging  upon  these  sev- 
eral points,  the  remedy  may  be  classed 
under  three  general  propositions,  — 

First,  that  government  shall, 
tbrough  proper  laws,  make  just  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  ship- 
owners in  saving  the  lives  of  crews 
and  passengers  wrecked  at  sea. 

Second,  that  all  passenger  vessels 
shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  life-saving  rafts,  of  a 
model  to  be  determined  upon,  to  be 
carried  in  a  convenient  place,  so  that 
passengers  can  aid  the  crew  in  pre- 
paring and  launching  the  same ;  and 
that  no  steamer  shall  be  allowed  to 
carry  the  United  States  mails  which 
neglects  these  necessary  provisions. 

And,  lastly,  whenever  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  passengers 
on  board  any  wrecked  steamer  or 
other  vessel  shall  be  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  the  master  or  crew, 
said  master  or  crew  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter 
before  any  tribunal  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  should  enter  into 
correspondence  with  the  other  mari- 
time powers  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  unity  of  action 
and  law  in  bringing  about  these 
humane  and  necessary  measures  for 
the  saving  and  protection  of  the  lives 
of  seamen  and  passengers  upon  the 
high  seas  and  all  other  navigable 
waters. 

GEORGE  B.  UPTON. 


WHAT  TO  KEAD. 
Ix  August  last,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
the   director   of    the    Boston   Public 
Library,  completed   for  the  press    a 
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new  Catalogue  of  "History,  Biog- 
raphy, and  Books  of  Travel"  in  the 
"  Lower  Hall,"  so  called.  This  means 
the  general  or  popular  department, 
a  collection  which  contains  about  thir- 
ty-four thousand  volumes. 
.  In  th  e  preparation  of  this  Catalogue, 
Mr.  Winsor  and  his  assistants  included 
quite  full  notes,  directing  readers  who 
wished  to  extend  their  studies  in  any 
direction,  as  to  the  proper  ranges  of 
inquiry  open  to  them.  For  instance, 
under  the  head  LEXINGTON,  Mass.,  the 
entry  is  as  follows :  — 

Lexington,  Mass.,  History  of  the  Battle 
of.  Frothingham,  R.  214.2,  231.2. 
Note. — Frothingham' s  is  also  in  Bates 
Hall  (23-53).  See  other  accounts  by  Phin- 
ney  (B.  H.  4325.  50),  and  in  Hudson's 
History  of  Lexington  (B.  H.  4454.  2); 
also  Everett's  Oration  at  Lexington  in  his 
Speeches  (861.  7.  1.)  and  his  Mount  Ver- 
non  Papers  (893.  7.  no.  47) ;  also  Harper's 
Monthly,  vol.  20.  See,  also,  general  His- 
tories of  Massachusetts,  New  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  note  under 
Concord. 

We  select  this  note  by  way  of 
illustration,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
shortest.  A  fairer  illustration  would 
be  one  of  the  longer  notes,  some  of 
which  are  elaborated  treatises  on  the 
literature  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

This  Catalogue,  it  will  be  observed, 
covers  only  three  sub-departments  of 
the  Library.  It  does  not  include  the 
large  head  of  fiction,  nor  physical 
science,  nor  theological  or  moral  phi- 
losophy. 

It  was  issued  in  September,  at  the 
charge  of  fifty  cents  to  purchasers, 
and  wholly  free  to  those  who  use  it 
in  the  halls  for  reference.  As  soon 
as  readers  became  accustomed  to  it, 
it  produced  the  most  remarkable 
change  in  the  character  of  the'  reading 
in  the  Library.  The  last  Report 
says,  — 

"In  November  it  was  reported  that  the  in- 


crease of  use  in  books  of  history,  biography, 
and  travel,  —  arising,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
new  Catalogue  -of  the  Lower  Hall  in  those 
departments,  —  over  the  corresponding  period* 
of  last  year,  was  seventy-three  per  cent ;  while 
the  entire  use  of  the  Lower  Hall  increased  only 
eight  per  cent.  During  December,  the  rela- 
tive increase  was  respectively  over  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  and  seven  per  cent,  and  during 
January  a  hundred  and  forty-five  per  cent  and 
six  per  cent.  This  diminution  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  increase  in  the  other,  follows  natu- 
rally upon  the  efforts  now  making.  It  is  an 
axiom  with  librarians,  that,  other  causes  not 
interfering,  an  elevation  of  the  character  of  a 
circulation  will  produce  a  decrease  of  it,  as 
far  as  issues  go." 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  December,  twice 
as  many  books  in  these  more  profit- 
able departments  were  called  for,  and 
in  January  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
per  cent  more ;  simply  because  the 
readers  knew  what  they  wanted. 
The  use  of  novels  falls  off  in  the  same 
proportion;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
enlargement  of  the  total  delivery  was 
not  material.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  last  remark  shows,  it  takes  more 
time  to  read  a  volume  of  history  than 
a  volume  of  " fiction;"  so  that  the 
number  of  deliveries  is  reduced  in 
proportion  as  the  subjects  selected  are 
more  grave. 


STUDY  AT  HOME. 

THIS  Keference  Catalogue  of  the 
Boston  Library  is  the  most  useful 
book  we  know  for  young  readers, 
after  they  have  obtained  Putnam's 
"Best  Heading."  For  the  promo- 
tion of  study  at  home,  a  modest 
but  very  efficient  society  has  been 
formed  in  Boston,  from  whose  first 
Circular,  for  the  benefit  of  clubs  in 
distant  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  we 
copy  their  project  this  year :  — 

"  The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  induce 
young  ladies  to  form  the  habit  of  devoting 
some  part  of  every  day  to  study  of  a  syste- 
matic and  thorough  kind.  Even  if  the  time 
devoted  daily  to  this  use  is  short,  much  can 
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be  accomplished  by  perseverance ;  and  the 
habit  soon  becomes  a  delightful  one.  To 
carry  out  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to 
arrange  courses  of  reading  and  plans  of  work, 
from  which  ladies  may  select  one  or  more, 
according  to  their  taste  and  leisure;  to  aid 
them  from  time  to  time  with  directions  and 
advice;  and,  finally,  to  distribute  to  them 
annually  certificates  of  progress,  at  a  meet- 
ing where  the  students  may  meet  the  examin- 
ers and  managers  of  the  society. 

PROGRAMME    OF    STUDIES. 

IST  COURSE.  General  Histon/  of  the  Pe- 
riod 1500-1550.  1.  Freeman's  Outlines  of 
History.  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  2.  Prescott's 
Robertson's  Charles  V.  Lippincott,  Philadel- 
phia. 3.  G.  P.  Fisher's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Scribner,  N.  Y.  4.  Froude's  History 
of  England :  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Vols.  i.,  ii.,iii.,  iv.,of  Scrib- 
ner's  edition ;  or  through  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  any  edition.  5.  Lingard's  History 
of  England  :  sixth  volume  of  English  edition. 
Students  are  invited  to  make  a  chart  of  the . 
eminent  persons  of  this  period,  with  dates 
and  memoranda,, 

2o  COURSE.  Natural  Science.  I.  Zool- 
ogy: 1.  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  His- 
tory. Louis  Agassiz.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
2.  Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History.  E. 
C.  and  A.  Agassiz.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  3. 
Manual  of  Zoology.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
Black  wood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh.  II.  Bot- 
any :  1.  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
Asa  Gray.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  2.  How  plants  behave.  Asa  Gray, 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  3. 
Structural  Botany.  Asa  Gray.  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  III.  Phys- 
ical Geography  and  Geology :  1.  Physical 
Geography.  A.  Guyot.  Scribner  and  Arm- 
strong, N.  Y.  2.  Earth  and  Man.  A.  Guyot. 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston.  3.  Text  Book  of 
Geology.  James  D.  Dana.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man, Taylor,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  4.  Students' 
Manual  of  Geology.  J.  Beete  Jukes.  A.  and 
C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

3D  COURSE.  Art.  Drawing  from  casts 
of  parts  of  the  human  figure,  with  study  of 
H.  Warren's  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 


Figure.  One  of  Winsor  and  Newton's  Hand- 
books. Or  Drawing  from  Nature',  with 
study  of  T.  Rowbotham's  Art  of  Sketching 
from  Nature.  Winsor  and  Newton's  Hand- 
book. 

Course  of  reading  to  be  pursued  at  the 
same  time:  —  1.  Ruskin's  Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Painting,  Lectures  iii.  and  iv. 
John  Wiley  &  Son,  N.  Y.  2.  Viardot's 
Wonder  of  Italian  Art.  Scribner,  N.  Y.  3. 
Viardot's  Wonders  of  European  Art. 
Scribner,  N.Y.  Kugler's  and  Waagen's  Hand- 
books are  still  more  thorough,  if  accessible. 

•4TH  COURSE.  German.  .  I.  Literature. 
1.  Outlines  of  German  Literature.  Gost- 
wick  and  Harrison.  Chapters  xvi.  to  xix. 
inclusive,  and  xxi.,  xxii.  H.  Holt  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  2.  Goethe's  Egmont.  3.  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell.-  Students'  Collection  of  Ger- 
man Plays.  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  II.  Lan- 
•  guage.  Translate  from  English  authors  into 
German,  using,  —  1.  Otto's  or  Tiarck's  Ger- 
man Grammar.  2.  Adler's  Dictionary. 

5TH  COURSE.  French.  I.  Literature.  1. 
La  France  Litteraire.  Herrig.  2.  Le  Cid. 
Corneille.  3.  Le  Misanthrope.  Moliere. 
Students'  Series  of  Classic  French  Plays. 
H.  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  II.  Language. 
Translations  from  English  authors  into 
French,  using  :  —  Noel  and  Chapsal's  French 
Grammar.  Read  "  La  Joie  fait  Peur." 

GTH  COURSE.  English  Prose  Writers,  with 
study  of  English  Style.  1.  Spalding's  History 
of  English  Literature.  Appleton,  N.  Y.  2. 
Chambers'  Manual  of  English  Literature,  or 
Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,  if  accessible.  Lip- 
pincott, Phil.  3.  Bacon's  Essays,  with  notes 
by  various  persons.  Little  &  Brown,  Boston. 
4.  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Bacon. 

Students  ^will  be  invited  to  send  in,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  essays  in  English,  French, 
or  German,  on  subjects  of  their  own  choice, 
.showing  the  results  of  their  studies  in  any  of 
the  above  courses,  several  of  which  may  very 
well  be  concluded  by  papers  in  either  lan- 
guage. 

It  will  be  easy  to  combine  together  some 
of  these  courses  ;  for  instance,  the  historical, 
the  art,  and  the  English  prose-writers.  In 
the  development  of  each,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  grow  out  of  the  correspondence  between 
students  and  members  of  the  committee, 
these  combinations  may  be  multiplied. 
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[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty; e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G-)  the  key.  Letters  within  brackets  the 
range  for  the  voice.] 

0.  DITSON  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street. 

Chant  de  Guerre.     Db.      6. 

Gottschalk $1.00 

The  titlepage  bears   this    legend: 
"Published    from  the  original  man- 
uscript by  permission  of  the   author's 
family."     A  melancholy  interest  at- 
taches to  any  posthumous  work,  even 
though  no  trace  of  genius  is  discerni- 
ble.    If  any  one  could  have  elicited 
the    divine    spark  from   the    "War 
Song,"  it  must  have  been  its  author : 
even  then,  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing brilliantly  done,  scarcely  worth 
the   doing.     Gottschalk's  faults    and 
peculiarities  are   distinct    enough  in 
the  impossible  confused  entanglement 
of  chords  and  octaves ;  but  the  charm 
of  his  magnetic  playing,  its  very  im- 
petuosity too  often  swaying  our  better 
judgment,  is  wanting.     The  "  Chant 
de  Guerre  "  will  never  become  popular. 
Fairy  Gondola.      Eb.      3.       F. 
Boscowitz     .......    .75 

The  name  of  the  young  Hungarian 
pianist,  hardly  known  among  us  a 
year  or  two  since,  is  familiar  enough 
now  since  his  successful  debut.  The 
piano  music  which  he  publishes  so 
rapidly  meets  a  ready  sale.  The 
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"  Fairy  Gondola  "  is  a  barcarole  with 
simple  and  pleasing  theme  ;  not  diffi- 
cult, but  capable  of  quite  brilliant 
effect,  if  one  prefers  a  dashing  rather 
than  a  quiet  rendering. 
Christmas  Bells.  F.  3.  G. 

D.Wilson 50 

Rhythmic  and  graceful.  The  author 
is  very  popular  with  a  large  class  who 
are  not  interested  in  classical  music, 
but  who  both  give  and  receive  pleasure 
from  simple  compositions  like  "The 
Shepherd  Boy,"  "Wayside  Chapel," 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  by 
the  same  author. 

VOCAL. 

Angels  My  Loved  One  keep. 
Eb.  4.  K.  Schumann     ...     .30 
Arranged    by  Charles  Pratt  from 
Schumann's  lovely  "  Schlummerlied." 
The  melody,  for  a  high  soprano,  is,  of 
course,  smooth  and  flowing :  the   ac- 
companiment differs   little   from  the 
"  Slumber  Song  "  itself. 
Little  Maid  of  Arcadee.     G.  4. 

Sullivan 35 

Looking    Forward.       F.       4. 
(D.  to  Fb.)     Sullivan      .      .      .50 
The  first  we  noticed  at  length  in  a 
previous  number.    The  second  seems 
to  us  less  pleasing  than  most  of  Sulli- 
van's songs :  it  is  a  sequel  to  "  Looking 
Back."     It  is  possible  we  might  re- 
verse our  decision  on  hearing  it  excep- 
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tionally  well  sung.     Key  changes  to 
D,  but  returns  to  the  original.    There 
is  room  for  considerable  dramatic  effect 
in  the  varying  phases,  from  quiet  reci- 
tative to  appassionato. 
Low  at  Thy  Feet.     D.     3.    (E 
to  D.)     M.  Lindsay     ...      .35 
A  quiet  sacred  song  for  contralto, 
likely  to  please.    Movement  andante  ; 
accompaniment  simple. 

Pace  a  Quest''  Alma  Oppressa.  C. 

5.     Campana 60 

A  fine  terzettino  for  tenor,  so- 
prano, and  basso,  or  contralto.  Has 
been  admirably  sung  by  Mrs.  West, 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Winch.  Two 
sopranos  and  an  alto  give  a  pleasing 
effect.  Both  English  and  Italian 
words  are  given.  Needs  a  good  ac- 
companist :  with  this  would  be  a  most 
effective  concert  or  exhibition  song. 

Wake  Thee,  My  Dear.  F.  4. 
(F  to  G.)  Nelson  Varley  .  .40 
One  of  a  series  published  as  "  Mr. 
Varley's  Songs."  A  fine  likeness  of 
the  popular  tenor  appears  on  the  title- 
page.  The  original  key  is  Ab,  which 
would  put  the  song  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  parlor  singers.  Would 
prove  a  graceful  serenade  to  the  be- 
loved. 

Embarrassment.     Db.     3.     (Eb 

to  Ab.)     F.  Abt 30 

One  of  Abt's  most  charming  songs 
for  tenor  or  soprano.  An  arrange- 
ment is  published  in  Bb,  for  contralto 
or  barytone.  Accompaniment  simple. 
Hopeless.  3.  F.  (G  to  F.) 

V.  Gabriel 30 

Heart-broken,  as  the  title  suggests. 
Words  by  George  March.  The  au- 
thor writes  really  so  very  well,  we 
wish  she  would  tune  her  lyre,  to  more 
cheerful  strains.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
in  literary  experience,  that  the  authors 
of  heart-rending,  desolate  poems,  are 
often  particularly  jolly  and  comforta- 


ble themselves, —  a  working-out  of 
the  law  of  compensations,  we  suppose  : 
it  offers  a  more  encouraging  prospect 
for  the  domestic  happiness  of  authors 
and  composers. 

Nobody  Home  but  Me.     3.      G. 
(C  to  B.)     Violetta      .      .     .     .30 
Words  by  George  Cooper,    giving 
some  excellent  advice  as  to  tl  e  most 
agreeable  time  for  lover's  calls. 

"  Surely  'tis  very  perplexing 
"When  there's  an  'outsider'  near,— 
Very  annoying  and  vexing: 
Two  makes  a  'party,'  that's  clear." 

Come  again,  Brightest  Days  of 
Yore.     Bb.  2.  Ch.  D.  Blake  .     .40 
Song  and  chorus ;  words  by  Albert 

Hill.     Lithographic  titlepage. 

WM.  A.  POND,  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Anthems  for  Morning  and  Evening 

Service. 

Composed  and  arranged  by  Joseph 
Mosenthal.  The  series  includes 
Glorias,  by  Haydn,  Spohr,  Weber, 
and  Mosenthal,  each  .20 ;  Jubilates, 
by  Hauptman,  Mozart,  and  Mosen- 
thal, each  .40;  Benedictus  Deus, 
and  Benedic  Anima,  by  Haydn,  .40. 
The  remainder  are  by  Mosenthal, 
varying  in  price  according  to  their 
length.  All  are  good,  and  arranged 
with  great  care  and  taste  for  choir 
use. 
The  River  of  Time.  F.  3. 

B.  C.  Unseld 50 

A  quartette  chant,  rather  elaborate- 
ly adapted  to  seven  different  verses, 
by  B.  F.  Taylor,  whose  claims  to  be 
considered  a  poet  rest 

"  In  a  faultless  rhythm, 
And  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broadening  sweep, 
And  a  surge  sublime;  " 

sound  always  taking  precedence  of 
sense  in  his  verses,  which,  nathless, 
are  popular  after  a  sort.  Music  and 
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.words  fit    well    together :     whoever 
likes  one  will  surely  like  the  other. 

Willie  Boy,  come  Home.  Eb.   3. 
(C  to  Eb.)     Gabriel      ...     .40 
A  song  already  so  popular,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  its  publication  by  dif- 
ferent   houses.      Noticed    previously 
from  Russell's. 

The  Sailor's  Story.  D.  3. 
(A  to  D.)  Henry  Smart  .  .50 
There  is  also  a  soprano  arrange- 
ment in  F.  Words  by  J.  E.  Car- 
penter. A  pretty  story,  possessing 
sentiment  without  sentimentality,  of 
a  mother  asking,  of  a  brawny,  sun- 
burnt sailor,  news  of  her  golden-haired, 
blue-eyed  little-  boy.  He  dodges  the 
question  quite  artfully  for  a  time, 
remembering  only  strong  rough  fel- 
lows like  himself;  but  at  last, — 

"He  doffed  his  tarry  hat, 

And  flung  it  in  the  air : 

Above  the  sunburnt  cheek  she  saw 

The  brow,  the  golden  hair; 

And  then  a  look  like  sunshine  flashed 

From  out  his  eyes  of  blue : 

He  needed  not  to  speak  again, 

Her  boy  the  mother  knew." 

All  songs  by  this  well-known  Eng- 
lish .composer  become  standard  favor- 
ites as  soon  as  published. 

The  First  Rose  of  Summer.     E. 
2.  (D  to  E.)  Cesare  Vaschetti     .30 
A  really  pretty  and  simple  ballad; 
words  suggested  naturally  enough  by 
the  Last  Kose  of  Summer.     Melody 
flowing ;  accompaniment  easy. 

The  Sailor  Boy's  Farewell.     F. 
4.   (F  to  C.)  J.  Blumenthal     .     .50 
A  descriptive  song  ;  would  be  effec- 
tive in  a  concert-room  sung  by  a  good 
barytone,   equally  appropriate  for  the 
parlor.     Not    florid,   but    needing  a 
neat  accompanist. 

Gone  Before.       F.      (C   to  D.) 
Berthold  Tours    .     .         .     .    .40 


The  Little    Coquette.      D.      3. 
(D  to  E.)     Berthold  Tours     .    .40 
The  first  a  sacred  song,  or  rather  a 
song  of  pious  lament  for  those,  who, 
beloved  of  the  gods,  died  young.    The 
second  is   very   arch,  and   extremely 
pleasing.     The  young  lady  must  have 
been  rather  dangerous, — 

"  "With  a  face  as  round  as  a  daisy, 

Two  laughing  blue  eyes 

As  blue  as  the  skies, 

That  drive  the  village  lads  crazy, 

And  a  smile  that  seems  like  a  sunbeam, 

Held  fast  to  her  face  by  a  dimple." 

Angel  of  My  Dreams.     C.     3. 

(C  to  E.)     Giro  Pinsuti   .     .     .40 
Thou  gavest  Me  a  Flower.     G. 
3.  (B  to  E.)  Giro  Pinsuti    .     .     .40 
Average  songs  by  a  popular  com- 
poser. 

The  Light  in  Darkness.  Db.  3. 

Horatio  C.  King 35 

In  memoriam  Frank  W.   Howard, 

1872.       Words     by     Krummacher. 

Sung   by   Miss  Antoinette    Stirling, 

and   the  choir  of  Plymouth  Church, 

Brooklyn,  KY. 

Through  the  Long  Days.   A.  4. 
(E  to  G.)     F.  Korbay      .     .     .40 
English  words  by  Col.  John  Hay. 

German  words  also  are  given,  "  Lange 

Tag  Jahr." 

Mizpah.     3.    C   minor.     (B  to 
E.)     Odoardo  Barri      ...     .50 
Words   by  the    well-known    song- 
writer, H.  B.    Farnie.     The  story  is 
told  in  the  quotation  from   Genesis, 
chosen  as  the  motto  for  the  titlepage, 
"  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and 
thee  when  we  are  absent  one  froin 
another." 

Between  Laban  and  Jacob  it  was 
not  particularly  suggestive  of  tender 
emotion  :  with  the  beloved,  especially 
engraved  on  an  amulet,  anglice  finger- 
ring,  it  is  more  significant. 
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J.     W.    SCHERMERHORN    &     Co.,     14 

Bond  Street,  KY. 
Tlie  Oriental.     Arranged  by  Dr.  W. 

J.  Wetmore. 

A  collection  of  Eastern  melodies, 
ancient  and  traditional,  collected  and 
arranged  for  Christian  service,  and 
dedicated  to  divine  worship.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  hundred  songs  and 
chants  in  the  little  volume  are  marked 
either  ancient,  very  ancient,  or  tradi- 
tional. Many  of  the  latter,  still  sung 
by  Prussians,Hollanders,  and  Romans, 
are  believed  to  be  the  same  as  chant- 
ed by  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Surrounded  by 
the  darkest  and  most  painful  cir- 
cumstances, this  peculiar  people  has 
preserved  the  identity  in  song  and 
religion  of  the  ancient  Jewish  priest- 
hood. One  desires  to  believe  that  the 
antiphonal  chants,  the  Polish  Negi- 
noths,  the  curious  setting  of  different 
chapters  in  Lamentations,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  should 
be  indeed  the  same  that  were  sung 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  The  song 
of  Moses  and  Miriam,  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  are  equally  traditional, 
and  believed  to  be  thousands  of  years 
old.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  as 
fresh  to-day  as  when  the  last  hallelu- 
jah was  written.  In  the  words  of 
Lamartine,  "  There  is  not  a  worship 
on  earth  that  prays  not  with  his 
words,  or  sings  not  with  his  voice.  A 
chord  of  his  harp  is  to  be  found"  in 
all  choirs,  resounding  everywhere,  and 
forever  in  unison  with  the  echoes  of 
Horeb  and  Engedi.  David  is  the 
psalmist  of  eternity."  Simply  as 
matter  for  the  curious,  it  is  no  small 
merit  to  have  secured  these  old  Jew- 


ish melodies ;  but  many  of  them  have 
a  distinctive  beauty  and  character  of 
their  own,  and  make  the  prettily- 
bound  volume  a  desirable  addition  to 
any  musical  library. 

JOHN    CHURCH    &    Co.,    66    West 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 

Celeste.  3.  G.  1ST.  Buot  .  .  .75 
Valse  brilliante,  dedicated  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Maltchyee.  Quite  simple, 
with  introduction,  two  waltzes  in  dif- 
ferent keys  and  a  coda.  Colored  litho- 
graph titlepage. 

VOCAL. 
Whispers  from  Home.      2.     C. 

(D  to  E.)     Antho  Nish     .     .     .30 

A  quiet  little  ballad,  likely  to  please 
from  the  sentiment  of  the  words  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  music. 
The  Ones  I  long  to  see.     2.     Bb. 

D.  C.  Addison 30 

The  Old  House  at  Home.    2.    R 

H.  R.  Palmer 40 

Fawn-Footed  Nannie.      3.      C. 

Three  songs  with  choruses,  —  the 
first  two,  as  the  words  suggest,  full  of 
loving  reminiscences  of  home :  — 

*'  My  heart,  'mid  all  changes  wherever  I  roam, 
Never  loses  its  love  for  the  old  house  at  home." 

The  last  of  the  three  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  Lucy  Larcom's  well-known 
little  poem.  The  titlepage  is  a  pretty 
conceit  of  the  little  girl  in  the  woods 
surrounded  by  elves  and  fays  :  — 

"Skipping,  tripping,   glancing,    dancing   merrily 

along, 
Breathing  in  the  music  of  the  birds'  sweet  song." 

The  Soldier's  Farewell.     3.    Ab. 
(Eb  to  Eb.)  Wm.  Geiselbrecht. .  .30 
German  and  English  words.    Move- 
ment andantino. 


NOTE  TO  MusiCAii  PEOPLE.  — Any  piece  of  music  named  in  the  above  Music  Review  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address,  free  of  postage  both  ways,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 
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OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  April,  1874. 

THE  record  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  existence  of  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress is  singularly  deficient  in  results.  It  is  true  that  very  little  has  been 
done;  and  one's  first  impression  of  this  Congress  might  well  be,  that  it  is  a 
very  lazy  and  inefficient  body.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  matter  of  salaries 
and  the  franking  privilege,  which  are  largely  personal  matters  with  the  mem- 
bers, the  measures  already  adopted  which  will  be  worth  mentioning  in  a 
summary  at  the.-  close  of  the  session  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  genius  of 'the  present  Congress,  more  largely  than  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors would  seem  to  consist  in  talk  rather  than  action.  Both  branches 
started  out  with  a  great  flood  of  speech-making  on  the  salary  question.  This 
took  a  month.  Then  affairs  went  on  without  any  particular  direction  for  a 
month,  two  months,  —  the  Senate  talking  on  finance ;  the  House  talking 
about  the  franking  privilege,  and  forty  other  things  of  slender  consequence 
to  the  country.  Then  came  the  death  of  Sumner,  which  gave  a  pause  to  the 
regular  business  for  nearly  two  weeks.  At  last,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  impatience 
with  itself,  the  House  passed  the  bill  fixing  the  limit  of  the  legal  tender 
currency  at  four  hundred  millions,  and  the  Senate  speedily  indicated  its 
disposition  to  agree  on  the  amount.  And  this  is  all  there  is  yet  by  which  the 
Forty-third  Congress  would  be  remembered,  if  the  first  session  should  be 
adjourned  to-day. 

What  has  actually  been  accomplished  this  year  (and  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  this  apparently  meagre  result)  cannot  well  be  indi- 
cated in  the  official  record.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of 
work  in  the  committees,  those  fragmentary  bits  of  Congress,  which  are,  after 
all,  so  many  little  legislatures  doing  the  public  business  of  the  country.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  House  committees  necessarily  had  a  majority  of  new 
members;  and  it  naturally  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  time  for  them  to  get  into 
working-order.  This  is  also  the  excuse  for  much  of  the  dilatoriness  and  the 
failure  to  act  of  the  House,  as  a  whole.  A  very  large  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  strangers  to  its  rules  and  to  each  other.  Most  of  the  new  members 
came  from  the  South  and  West.  Many  of  them  entertained  the  crudest 
ideas  on  matters  of  finance  and  commerce,  and,  indeed,  on  every  thing  which 
did  not  directly  concern  their  own  districts.  During  the  four  months  that 
Congress  has  been  in  session,  however,  these  men  have  been  going  through 
an  educational  process,  gradually  assimilating  their  opinions  to  those  of  their 
fellow-members  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  learning  to  take 
broader  views  of  things.  The  most  notable  characteristics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  far,  have  been  the  timidity  of  its  members,  the  placing  of 
the  constituency  above  the  country,  the  intense  devotion  to  local  interests, 
and  the  lack  of  leadership.  All  these  characteristics  are  due  in  a  general 
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way  to  the  passing-away  of  old  issues  and  the  absence  of  any  new  ones,  or 
any  strong  convictions  as  to  what  the  new  issues  are  to  be.  The  old  leaders 
of  the  House  have  vacated  their  seats  ;  and,  there  being  nothing  in  particu- 
lar for  new  ones  to  do,  none  have  appeared.  For  a  few  days,  the  star  of  a 
certain  statesman  from  Massachusetts  seemed  to  be  rising  in  the  East ;  but  it 
suddenly  went  down  out  of  sight,  much  as  the  artificial  luminaries  sometimes 
drop  down  behind  the  scenes  at  the  play.  His  bold  and  noisy  manner  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  timid  new-comers ;  but  the  inevitable  catastrophe 
nipped  that  new  stroke  of  leadership  in  the  bud.  It  is  very  evident  that 
there  are  to  be  no  leaders  iii  the  lower  branch  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
aside  from  Speaker  Elaine,  who  is  the  man  "  behind  the  curtain,"  —  the 
most  potential  politician  in  the  country,  by  far,  to-day.  In  the  Senate,  Mr 
Morton  still  holds  sway,  but  with  diminished  power  since  he  has  come  out 
squarely  for  the  inflation  dishonesty. 

In  reckoning  up  the  first-fruits  of  this  Congress,  we  ought  not  to  leave  out 
of  account  the  notable  achievements  of  the  colored  members  of  the  House.  It 
ought  to  be  well  understood  in  the  country,  that  the  seven  colored  members  of 
the  lower  branch  have  secured  a  position  by  their  own  efforts  which  gives 
them  the  freely-shown  respect  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  which  makes 
them  admittedly  the  peers  of  any  of  the  white  members  who  sit  around  them. 
Some  *of  the  handsomest  victories  in  the  debates  of  the  session  have  been  won 
by  the  negro  members  on  successive  Saturdays,  while  the  Civil  Bights  Bill 
was  under  consideration.  They  have  met  their  old  oppressors,  often  blatant 
and  insulting  as  men  brought  up  on  plantations  alone  could  be,  repelled  their 
assaults,  answered  their  arguments,  and  sent  their  ridicule  back  with  inter- 
est. Some  of  the  best  and  most  stirring  oratory  that  has  been  heard  in  the 
representatives'  chamber  has  come  from  these  brave  -  and  well-equipped  col- 
ored members.  In  the  presence  of  such  triumphs,  all  arguments  against  the 
equality  of  civil  rights  must  fail  of  effect. 

If  this  process  of  education  referred  to  above  could  go  on  long  enough, 
that  is,  if  there  were  to  be  no  Congress  elections  next  fall,  I  think  we  might 
hope,  in  time,  to  get  fair  and  honest  action  on  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  present  Congress.  But  the  Western  members  are  preparing  for 
a  terrible  ordeal  before  the  people  next  November.  They  know  that  the 
people  are  dissatisfied,  and  that  their  every  step  in  Washington  is  watched. 
Consequently  moral  courage  is  scarcer  than  ever.  I  find  the  members  of  the 
House  to  be  personally,  in  almost  every  case,  excellent  and  well-meaning 
men :  on  the  floor,  and  acting  together,  I  find  them  to  be  a  set  of  the  veri- 
est demagogues.  Thus  the  avowed  excuse  for  the  passage  of  the  B&ilroad 
Regulation  Bill,  the  other  day,  was,  that,  without  it,  several  leading  Western 
Republican  members  must  lose  their,  seats :  so  enough  Eastern  members 
were  obtained  to  save  the  bill ;  and  a  dangerous  experiment  in  governmental 
machinery  was  initiated.  It  is  so  with  the  currency  question.  The  majority 
find  the  arguments  of  the  conservative  and  hard-money  men  unanswerable ; 
but  they  plead  that  the  "  people,"  meaning  their  constituents,  want  more 
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currency,  and  so  they  go  on  voting  future  financial  distress  under  the 
guise,  of  present  relief.  It  is  the  era  of  tyrannous  and  disorganized  constit- 
uencies. 

Prom  looking  at  the  present  in  politics,  one  is  always  tempted  to  peer  into 
the  future,  and  to  guess  at  what  is  coming.  Here  in  Washington,  we  can 
see  but  two  issues  ahead :  one  is  the  restoration  of  a  sound  financial  condi- 
tion of  affairs ;  the  other  is  the  reform  and  purification  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  The  first  one  is  the  only  one  on  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  divide  the  country  anew ;  but  the  second  will  be  largely  instru- 
mental in  that  re-organization  of  parties  which  is  to  come.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  now  that  this  re-organization  can  be  postponed  beyond  the  next 
presidential  election.  But  one  obatacle  remains  to  a  cordial  union  of  the 
better  and  purer  elements  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purification  of 
the  government :  that  is  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Bights  Bill.  When  that 
bill  is  passed,  the  last  promise  to  the  slave  will  have  been  kept,  and  the  war 
period  may  be  reckoned  past.  Then  the  white  people  in  the  South  (who  must 
go  into  politics,  or  be  exterminated)  may  come  forward  and  unite  with  the 
conservative  classes  all  over  the  country  to  secure  better  government.  And 
on  this  joint  issue  of  hard  money  and  a  radical  reform  of  the  government 
(whose  corruption  the  people  scarcely  dream  of  yet),  with  New  England,  New 
York,  and  the  Pacific  States,  solid  for  the  right,  enough  States  in  the  South 
and  West  can  be  carried  to  secure  the  control  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  decent  men.  M.  v.  B. 
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THE  theory  of  the  veto  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  this 
instance. 

Now  it  has  come  and  gone,  it  is  very  easy  to  xsee  and  say  that 
nobody  wanted  the  particular  bill  which  was  killed.  So  far,  there 
are  no  tears  to  be  shed.  More  than  this,  however,  everybod}^  sees, 
that,  with  each  week,  there  is  a  far  better  chance  than  there  was 
when  the  winter  began,  or  when  the  Senate  bill  passed,  to  perfect 
some  measure  which  may  really,  and  not  in  pretence,  relieve  the 
country. 

Congress  met  under  the  sharpest  pressure  of  the  panic.  At  the 
moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  transport  across  the  country  the 
largest  crop  that  ever  had  to  be  removed  from  the  harvest-field  to 
the  sea,  the  whole  system  of  interior  exchanges  was  paralyzed ;  and, 
very  naturally,  the  cry  was  raised,  that  there  was  not  currency 
enough  to  move  the  crops.  As  naturally,  the  demand  was  made,  that 
there  must  be  more.  By  as  simple  and  as  irrational  a  demand  as 
that,  was  the  cry  raised  that  the  currency  must  be  enlarged.  If 
action  had  been  taken  at  that  moment,  action  would  not  have  been 
surprising ;  for,  in  panic  and  in  failure  and  in  haste,  many  foolish 
things  are  done. 

But  every  hour  which  has  passed  since  has  taught  wisdom ;  and 
every  week  has  taught  a  great  deal  of  wisdom ;  and  every  month,  a 
very  great  deal.  So  rapid  was  the  improvement  of  the  steadiness  of 
Congress,  that  the  leaders  of  the  paper  party  in  the  House  did  not 
dare  make  any  changes  in  the  Senate  bill;  and,  with  every  vote, 
their  force  has  been  less.  Now  comes  the  veto.  If  the  press  of 
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the  country  were,  as  it  is  not,  an  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  every  one  would  grant  that  the  veto  is  sustained  by  the  coun- 
try. Some  people  affect  to  doubt  this  now.  Our  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  country  sustains  the  veto  with  much  more  unanimity  than 
the  press  does ;  and  that  in  this  it  shows  the  intelligence  with  which 
the  country  usually  decides  such  questions. 

The  question  of  hard  money  or  soft  is  no  new  question  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  people  who  decided  it,  and  thought  they  decided  it 
forever,  a  generation  ago,  were  just  such  people  as  the  people  who 
are  deciding  it  now.  While  there  is,  up  and  down  in  places  where 
noise  can  be  made,  a  great  body  of  people  who  are  in  debt,  and  live 
more  or  less  by  debt,  and  like  to  see  what  they  call  "  facility  "  in  the 
movement  of  money,  the  great  b6dy  of  the  people  of  the  country 
earn  their  money  before  they  spend  it ;  place  a  value  on  it  quite  as 
large  as  they  ought  to  place ;  and  know  perfectly  well  in  their  own 
history,  in  that  of  the  country,  in  that  of  the  rebels,  and  in  that  of 
the  world,  that  any  play  with  the  standard  is  dangerous.  When, 
therefore,  in  what  are  now  old  times,  Gen.  Jackson  appealed  to  the 
country  to  know  whether  it  would  have  hard  money  or  soft,  the 
country  decided,  very  stiffly,  for  a  generation,  to  have  hard  money. 
What  is  more,  it  tried  to  separate,  and  for  a  generation  did  separate, 
the  treasury  from  the  business  of  banking. 

In  that  issue,  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  finan- 
cial men  very  generally,  took  sides  against  Gen.  Jackson.  They  sup- 
ported the  United  States  Bank.  They  made  the  strength  of  the 
National  Republican  party.  They  thought,  as  some  people  do  now, 
that  the  cry  of  a  great  deal  of  money  would  be  a  popular  cry.  They 
went  to  the  people  on  that  cry,  and  were  beaten  out  and  out.  The 
organizations  which  they  formed  were  so  beaten,  that,  as  party  organ- 
izations, they  never  presented  themselves  again. 

This  time,  the  banks,  the  bankers,  the  people  who  deal  in  money, 
are  as  wise  as  the  laboring  men,  the  farmers,  the  millers,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  middling-interest  men  of  the  country,  were  then. 
There  is  now  an  alliance,  very  healthy  and  very  hopeful,  between  the 
people  who  have  least  money,  and  the  people  who  handle  most. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  so  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion of  more  or  less  paper  comes  fairly  before  the  people,  the  people 
will  determine  that  there  shall  be  no  enlargement  of  the  amount  of 
currency  which  exists  now. 

If  the  people  had  not  determined  on  this,  the  President  has.  That 
seems  to  settle  this  matter  for  three  years ;  for  the  remark  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Grant  seems  true,  whether  it  came  from  her,  or  no :  "  People 
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will  find  out,  some  time,  that,  when  Mr.  Grant  has  made  up  his  mind, 
he  is  a  very  set  man." 


THE  next  question  is,  How  soon  will  the  demands  of  the  country 
so  grow  up  to  the  currency,  that  the,  paper  dollar  shall  be  worth  gold, 
and  redeemable  as  gold  ?  or  how  can  the  amount  of  currency  be  so 
reduced  as  to  bring  paper  to  par  ? 

The  simplest  proposal  is  the  issue  of  a  gold  loan  at  a  low  rate,  —  say 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  at  par,  —  in  sufficient  amount  to  call  in 
greenbacks  enough  to  bring  the  currency  to  the  gold  standard.  This 
proposal  appears  in  more  than  one  of  the  bills  now  before  Congress. 
It  is  perfectly  simple :  it  can  be  made  to  work  as  slowly  as  anybody 
wants  it  to,  and  effects  the  change  without  the  slightest  revulsion 
anywhere.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  notice  long  enough  in 
advance  for  all  values  to  adjust  themselves.  Gold  is  really  the 
standard  now.  The  change  is  not,  therefore,  the  wrench  that  people 
consider  it :  it  is  simply  to  begin  calling  things  by  their  right  names, 
instead  of  by  a  wrong  name,  which  changes  with  every  hour. 


THE  third  question  —  How  will  you  prevent  again  such  a  panic  as 
you  had  last  fall  ?  —  is  not  so  easy.  You  have  prevented  it,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  clearing  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  out  of  the  way, ' 
and  bringing  business  much  nearer  to  a  sound  basis  than  it  was.  But, 
after  all,  there  remains  the  fact,  that,  in  the  three  months  after 
harvest,  more  business  is  done  in  the  great  planting  and  farming 
States,  especially  in  the  latter,  than  is  done  in  any  six  months,  per- 
haps in  any  nine  months,  beside.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  therefore, 
that,  for  those  months,  those  States  need  a  much  larger  provision  of 
all  the  means  of  business,  currency  among  the  rest,  than  they 
need  at  other  times.  So,  as  we  have  said,  the  cry  comes  very  natu- 
rally from  them,  "  Let  us  have  more  money." 

But  if,  in  answer  to  this  cry,  we  give  them  only  two  pieces  of 
paper,  instead  of  one,  with  the  certainty  that  the  two  will  buy  no 
more  than  the  one  bought,  we  only  play  with  their  demand :  we  give 
them  a  bone  instead  of  meat.  And  an  enlargement  of  the  currency 
is  nothing  more  than  this.  If  it  had  been  called  dilution,  instead  of 
nflation,  the  parallel  with  the  process  which  waters  whiskey  is  so 
precise,  that  it  would  make  the  matter  very  intelligible,  even  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 
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It  would  be  more  statesmanlike  to  provide,  that  in  these  excep- 
tional three  months,  when  in  the  West  and  South  a  surplus  of  cur- 
rency is  needed,  the  supply  which  now  exists  could  more  easily  be 
transferred  there.  This  object  would  be  readily  met  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  present  restrictions  on  the  national  banks.  Those 
banks  are  compelled  to  hold  a  reserve  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  to 
stop  discounts  when  that  reserve  is  reached.  Let  the  statute  fix  that 
average  still,  but  provide,  that  for  the  three  "  perilous  months,"  for 
September,  October,  and  November,  the  reserves  might  be  reduced  to 
ten  per  cent  by  the  discount  of  short  paper,  with  a  provision  that  the 
average  should  be  maintained  again  by  the  accumulations  of  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  temporary  elasticity  which  people  clamor  for, 
hardly  knowing  what  they  ask,  would  thus  be  granted  to  the  full 
extent  which  anybody  has  any  right  to  ask ;  and  the  value  of  the 
circulation  would  all  the  time  be  maintained. 


It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  in  all  the  public  discussions  which  we  read, 
that  the  depression  of  business  with  us  is  shared  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  People  may  speculate  as  they  please  about  the  cause,  this  is 
the  truth:  the  great  commercial  nations,  the  great  manufacturing 
nations,  are  not  doing  so  much  business  as  in  prosperous  years.  The 
great  agricultural  regions  must,  whether  they  would  or  not,  abide  the 
results  of  this  check  in  business.  They  can  stand  it  better  than  the 
rest  can ;  for  they  are  nearer  "  hard  pan."  At  all  events,  they  have 
enough  to  eat,  if  they  will  be  content  with  bread  and  butter ;  and 
enough  to  drink,  if  they  will  be  content  with  water.  Enough  to  eat 
and  drink  —  that  is  more  than  the  people  can  say  in  regions  where 
factories  are  not  running  at  full  time,  or  where  little  family  work- 
shops are  shut  up.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  said  very  cheerily  in  a  country 
taxed  like  France,  whose  local  affairs  have  all  been  broken  up  by  war ; 
or  in  a  country  now  suffering  under  civil  war  like  Spain.  And  when 
one  comes  to  such  suffering  as  there  is  in  India,  one  feels  what  it  is 
to  say  that  people  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  In  such  a  check  of 
the  business  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  depression  of  our 
business  is  not  going  to  be  set  right  by  any  act  of  Congress.  Hard 
work,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  will  pull  us  through;  and  there  is  no 
short-hand  process  yet  invented  which  will  do  it  any  easier. 
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BY   ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 


[From  exclusive  Advance  Sheets  for  OLD  AND  NEW.] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MILES    GRENDALL'S    TRIUMPH. 

SIR  FELIX  as  he  walked  down  to 
his  club  felt  that  he  had  been  check- 
mated, and  was  at  the  same  time 
full  of  wrath  at  the  insolence  of  the 
man  who  had  so  easily  beaten  him 
out  of  the  field.  As  far  as  he  could 
see,  the  game  was  over.  No  doubt 
he  might  marry  Marie  Melmotte  : 
the  father  had  told  him  so  much 
himself;  and  he  perfectly  believed  the 
truth  -of  that  oath  which  Marie  had 
sworn.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that 
she'd  stick  to  him  close  enough.  She 
was  in  love  with  him,  which  was 
natural  ;  and  was  a  fool,  which 
was  perhaps  also  natural.  But  ro- 
mance was  not  the  game  which  he 
was  playing.  People  told  him,  that, 
when  girls  succeeded  in  marrying 
without  their  parents7  consent,  fathers 
were  always  constrained  to  forgive 
them  at  last.  That  might  be  the 
case  with  ordinary  fathers.  But 
Melmotte  was  decidedly  not  an  ordi- 
nary father.  He  was,  —  so  Sir  Felix 
declared  to  himself,  —  perhaps,  the 
greatest  brute  ever  .created.  Sir 
Felix  could  not  but  remember  that 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the 
brazen  forehead,  and  the  hard  mouth. 
He  had  found  himself  quite  unable 
to  stand  up  against  Melmotte ;  and 
now  he  cursed  and  swore  at  the  man 
as  he  was  carried  down  to  the  Bear- 
garden in  a  cab. 

But  what  should  he  do  ?  Should 
he  abandon  Marie  Melmotte  alto- 
gether, never  go  to  Grosvenor  Square 


again,  and  drop  the  whole  family, 
including  the  Great  Mexican  HaiJ- 
way  ?  Then  an  idea  occurred  to 
him.  Nidderdale  had  explained  to 
him  the  result  of  his  application  for 
shares.  "  You  see,  we  haven't  bought 
any,  and  therefore  can't  sell  any. 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  that. 
I  shall  explain  it  all  to  ny  governor, 
and  get  him  to  go  a  thou'  or  two. 
If  he  sees  his  way  to  get  the  money 
back,  he'd  do  that,  and  let  me  have 
the  difference."  On  that  Sunday 
afternaon,  Sir  Felix  thought  over  all 
this.  Why  shouldn't  he  "  go  a 
thou',"  and  get  the  difference?  He 
made  a  mental  calculation.  £12 
10s.  per  £100!  £125  for  a  thou- 
sand !  and  all  paid  in  ready  money. 
As  far  as  Sir  Felix  could  understand, 
directly  the  one  operation  had  been 
perfected,  the  thousand  pounds  would 
be  available  for  another.  As  he 
looked  into  it  with  all  his  intelligence, 
he  thought? that  he  began  to  perceive 
that  that  was  the  way  in  which  the 
Melmottes  of  the  world  made  their 
money.  There  was  but  one  objec- 
tion: he  had  not  got  the  entire 
thousand  pounds.  But  luck  had 
been  on  the  whole  very  good  to  him. 
He  had  more  than  the  half  of  it  in 
real  money,  lying  at  a  bank  in  the 
city  at  which  he  had  opened  an 
account  ;  and  he  had  very  much 
more  than  the  remainder  in  I.  0.  UVs 
from  Dolly  Longestaffe  and  Miles 
Grendall.  In  fact,  if  every  man  had 
his  own,  —  and  his  bosom  glowed 
with  indignation  as  he  reflected  on 
the  injustice  with  which  he  was  kept 
out  of  his  own,  —  he  could  go  into 
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the  city,  and  take  up  his  shares  to- 
morrow, and  still  have  ready  money 
at  his  command.  If  he  could  do 
this,  would  not  such  conduct  on  his 
part  be  the  best  refutation  of  that 
charge  of  not  having  any  fortune 
which  Melmotte  had  brought  against 
him  ?  He  would  endeavor  to  work 
the  money  out  of  Dolly  Longestaffe ; 
and  he  entertained  an  idea,  that, 
though  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
cash  from  Miles  Grendall,  he  might 
use  his  claim  against  Miles  in  the 
city.  Miles  was  secretary  to  the 
Board,  an<^  might,  perhaps,  contrive 
that  the  money  required  for  the 
shares  should  not  be  all  ready  money. 
Sir  Felix  was  not  very  clear  about  it, 
but  thought  that  he  might  possibly, 
in  this  way,  use  the  indebtedness  of 
Miles  Grendall.  "  How  I  do  hate  a 
fellow  who  does  not  pay  up  ! "  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  club, 
waiting  for  some  friend  to  come  in. 
And  he  formed  in  his  head  Draconic 
laws  which  he  would  fain  have  execut- 
ed upon  men  who  lost  money  at  play 
and  did  not  pay.  "  How  the  deuse  fel- 
lows can  look  one  in  the  face,  is  what  I 
can't  understand,"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  thought  over  this  great  stroke 
of  exhibiting  himself  to  Melmotte  as 
a  capitalist,  till  he  gave  up  his  idea  of 
abandoning  his  suit.  So  he  wrote  a 
note  to  Marie  Melmotte  in  accordance 
with  her  instructions  :  — 

"  DEAR  M.  —  Your  father  cut  up 
very  rough,  —  about  money.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  see  him  yourself, 
or  would  your  mother  ? 

"  Yours  always,         F." 

This,  as  directed,  he  put  under 
cover  to  Madame  Didon,  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  posted  at  the  club.  He 
had  put  nothing  at  any  rate  in  the 
letter  which  could  commit  him. 

There  was  generally,  on  Sundays, 


a  house  dinner,  so  called,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Five  or  six  men  would  sit 
down,  and  would  always  gamble  after- 
wards. On  this  occasion,  Dolly 
Longestaffe  sauntered  in,  at  about 
seven,  in  quest  of  sherry  and  bitters; 
and  Felix  found  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  to  speak  of  his*  money. 
"  You  couldn't  cash  your  I.  0.  U.'s  for 
me  to-morrow,  could  you  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  !  Oh,  lord ! " 

"  I'll  tell  you  why.  Yon  know  I'd 
•tell  you  any  thing,  because  I  think 
we  are  really  friends.  I'm  after  that 
daughter  of  Melmotte's." 

"  I'm  told  you're  to  have  her." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  mean 
to  try,  at  any  rate.  I've  gone  in,  you 
know,  for  that  Board  in  the  city." 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about 
Boards,  my  boy." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Dolly.  You  remem- 
ber that  American  fellow,  Montague's 
friend,  that  was  here  one  night,  and 
won  all  our  money." 

"  The  chap  that  had  the  waistcoat, 
and  went  away  in  the  morning  to 
California.  Fancy  starting  to  Cali- 
fornia after  a  hard  night.  I  always 
wondered  whether  he  got  there  alive." 

"  Well,  I  can't  explain  to  you  all 
about  it,  because  you  hate  those  kind 
of  things." 

"  And  because  I  am  such  a  fool." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  a  fool  at  all ; 
but  it  would  take  a  week.  But  it's 
absolutely  essential  for  me  to  take  up 
a  Tot  of  shares  in  the  city  to-morrow  ; 
or  perhaps  Wednesday  might  do. 
I'm  bound  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  old 
Melmotte  will  think  that  Pm  utterly 
hard  up  if  I  don't.  Indeed  he  said 
as  much  ;  and  the  only  objection  about 
me  and  this  girl  of  his  is  as  to  money. 
Can't  you  understand,  now,  how  im- 
portant it  may  be  ?  " 

"  It's  always  important  to  have  a 
lot  of  money.  I  know  that." 
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"  I  shouldn't  have  gone  in  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  if  I  hadn't  thought  I 
was  sure.  You  know  how  much  you 
owe  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  It's  about  eleven  hundred 
pounds." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  And  Miles  Grendall  owes  me  two 
thousand.  Grasslough  and  Nidder- 
dale,  when  they  lose,  always  pay  with 
Miles's  I.  0.  U.'s." 

"  So  should  I,  if  I  had  them." 

"  It'll  come  to  that  soon,  that  there 
won't  be  any  other  stuff  going;  and 
they  really  ain't  worth  any  thing.  I 
don't  see  what's  the  use  of  playing 
when  this  rubbish  is  shoved  about  the 
table.  As  for  Grendall  himself,  he 
has  no  feeling  about  it." 

"  Not  the  least,  I  should  say." 

"  You'll  try  and  get  me  the  money  ; 
won't  you,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  Melmotte  has  been  at  me  twice. 
He  wants  me  to  agree  to  sell  some- 
thing. He's  an  old  thief;  and  of 
course  he  means  to  rob  me.  You  may 
tell  him,  that,  if  he'll  let  me  have  the 
money  in  the  way  I've  proposed,  you 
are  to  have  a  thousand  pounds  out  of 
it.  I  don't  know  any  other  way." 

"  You  could  write  me  that,  —  in  a 
business  sort  of  way." 

"I  couldn't  do  that,  Carbury. 
What's  the  use  ?  I  never  write  any 
letters.  I  can't  do  it.  You  tell  him 
that ;  and,  if  the  sale  comes  off,  I'll 
make  it  straight." 

Miles  Grendall  also  dined  there; 
and  after  dinner,  in  the  smoking-room, 
Sir  Felix  tried  to  do  a  little  business 
with  the  secretary.  He  began  his 
operations  with  unusual  courtesy,  be- 
lieving that  the  man  must  have  some 
influence  with  the  great  distributer  of 
shares.  "  I'm  going  to  take  up  my 
shares  in  that  company,"  said  Sir 
Felix. 


"Ah,  indeed!"  And  Miles  en- 
veloped himself  from  head  to  foot  in 
smoke. 

"  I  didn't  quite  understand  about 
it ;  but  Nidderdale  saw  Melmotte,  and 
he  has  explained  it.  I  think  I  shall 
go  in  for  a  couple  of  thousand  on 
Wednesday." 

"Oh  — ah!" 

"  It  will  be  the  proper  thing  to  do ; 
won't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  good  —  thing  to  do  ! "  Miles 
Grendall  smoked  harder  and  harder 
as  the  suggestions  were  made  to  him. 

"  Is  it  always  ready  money  ?  " 

"  Alwaj^s  ready  money,"  said  Miles, 
shaking  his  head,  as  though  in  repro- 
bation, of  so  abominable  an  institution. 

"  I  suppose  they  allow  some  time 
to  their  own  directors,  if  a  deposit, 
say  fifty  per  cent,  is  made  for  the 
shares  ?  " 

"  "  They'll  give  you  half  the  num- 
ber, which  would  come  to  the  same 
thing." 

Sir  Felix  turned  this  over  in  his 
mind,  but,  let  him  look  at  it  as  he 
would,  could  not  see  the  truth  of  his 
companion's  remark.  "  You  know  I 
should  want  to  sell  again — for  the  rise." 

"  Oh  !  you'll  want  to  sell  again." 

"  And  therefore  I  must  have  the 
full  number." 

"  You  could  sell  half  the  number, 
you  know,"  said  Miles. 

"  I'm  determined  to  begin  with  ten 
shares ;  that's  £1,000.  Well,  I  have 
got  the  money;  but  I  don't  want 
to  draw  out  so  much.  Couldn't  you 
manage  for  me  that  I  should  get  them 
on  paying  fifty  per  cent  down  ?  " 

"Melmotte  does  all  that  himself." 

"You  could  explain,  you  know, 
that  you  are  a  little  short  in  your  own 
payments  to  me."  This  Sir  Felix 
said,  thinking  it  to  be  a  delicate  mode 
of  introducing  his  claim  upon  the 
secretary. 
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"  That's  private,"  said  Miles,  frown- 
ing. 

"  Of  course,  it's  private  ;  but,  if  you 
would  pay  me  the  money,  I  could  buy 
the  shares  with  it,  though  they  are 
public." 

"•I  don't  think  we  could  mix  the 
two  things  together,  Carbury." 

"  You  can't  help  me  ?  " 

"Not  in  that  way." 

"  Then,  when,  the  deuse,  will  you 
pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? "  Sir 
Felix  was  driven  to  this  plain  expres- 
sion of  his  demand  by  the  impassibili- 
ty of  his  debtor.  Here  was  a  man 
who  did  not  pay  his  debts  of  honor, 
who  did  not  even  propose  any  ar- 
rangement for  paying  them,  and  who 
yet  had  the  impudence  to  talk  of  not 
mixing  up  private  matters  with  af- 
fairs of  business.  It  made  the  young 
baronet  very  sick.  Miles  Grendall 
smoked  on  in  silence.  There  was*a 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question ; 
and  he  therefore  made  no  answer. 
"Do  you  know  how  much  you  owe 
me  ?  "  continued  the  baronet,  deter- 
mined to  persist,  now  that  he  had 
commenced  the  attack.  There  was  a 
little  crowd  of  other  men  in  the  room ; 
and  the  conversation  about  the  shares 
had  been  commenced  in  an  undertone. 
These  two  last  questions  Sir  Felix 
had  asked  in  a  whisper ;  but  his  coun- 
tenance showed  plainly  that  he  was 
speaking  in  anger. 

"  Of  course,  I  know,"  said  Miles. 

"Well?" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  it 
here." 

"Not  going  to  talk  about  it  here?  " 

"  No.     This  is  a  public  room." 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  about  it,"  said 
Sir  Felix,  raising  his  voice. 

"Will  any  fellow  come  up  stairs 
and  play  a  game  of  billiards  ? "  said 
Miles  Grendall,  rising  from  his  chair. 
Then  he  walked  slowly  out  of  the 


room,  leaving  Sir  Felix  to  take  what 
revenge  he  pleased.  For  a  moment, 
Sir  Felix  thought  that  he  would  ex- 
pose the  transaction  to  the  whole 
room ;  but  he  was  afraid,  thinking 
that  Miles  Grendall  was  a  more  popu- 
lar man  than  himself. 

It  was  Sunday  night ;  but  not  the 
less  were  the  gamblers  assembled  in 
the  card-room  at  about  eleven.  Dolly 
Longestaife  was  there,  and  with  him 
the  two  lords,  and  Sir  Felix,  and 
Miles  Grendall,  of  course,  and,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  a  much  better  man  than 
any  of  them,  —  Paul  Montague.  Sir 
Felix  had  doubted  much  as  to  the 
propriety  of  joining  the  party.  What 
was  the  use  of  playing  with  a  man 
who  seemed  by  general  consent  to  be 
liberated  from  any  obligation  to  pay  ? 
But  then,  if  he  did  not  play  with  him, 
where  should  he  find  another  gam- 
bling-table ?  They  began  with  whist, 
but  soon  laid  that  aside,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  loo.  The  least  respected 
man  in  that  confraternity  was  Gren- 
dall; and  yet  it  was  in  compliance 
with  the  persistency  of  his  sugges- 
tion that  they  gave  up  the  nobler 
game.  "  Let's  stick  to  whist :  I  like 
cutting  out,"  said  Grasslough.  "  It's 
much  more  jolly  having  nothing  to  do 
now  and  then :  one  can  always  bet," 
said  Dolly  shortly  afterwards.  "I 
hate  loo,"  said  Sir  Felix  in  answer  to 
a  third  application.  "I  like  whist 
best,"  said  Nidderdale ;  "  but  I'll  play 
any  thing  anybody  likes :  pitch  and 
toss,  if  you  please."  But  Miles 
Grendall  had  his  way ;  and  loo  was 
the  game. 

At  about  two  o'clock  Grendall  was 
the  only  winner.  The  play  had  not 
been  very  high ;  but  nevertheless  lae 
had  won  largely.  Whenever  a  large 
pool  had  collected  itself,  he  swept  it 
into  his  garners.  The  men  opposed 
to  him  hardly  grudged  him  this  stroke 
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of  luck.  He  had  hitherto  been  un- 
lucky ;  and  they  were  able  to  pay  him 
with  his  own  paper,  which  was  so  val- 
ueless, that  they  parted  with  it  with- 
out a  pang.  Even  Dolly  Longestaffe 
seemed  to  have  a  supply  of  it.  The 
only  man  there  not  so  furnished  was 
Montague;  and,  while  the  sums  won 
were  quite  small,  he  was  allowed  to 
pay  with  cash.  But  to  Sir  Felix,  it 
was  frightful  to  see  ready  money  going 
over  to  Miles  Grendall,  as  under  no 
circumstances  could  it  be  got  back 
from  him.  "Montague,"  he  said, 
"just  change  these  for  the  time.  I'll 
take  them  back,  if  you  still  have 
them  when  we've  done."  And  he 
handed  a  lot  of  Miles's  paper  across 
the  table.  The  result,  of  course,  would 
be,  that  Felix  would  receive  so  much 
real  money,  and  that  Miles  would 
get  back  more  of  his  own  worthless 
paper.  To  Montague  it  would  make 
no  difference ;  and  he  did  as  he  was 
asked,  or  rather  was  preparing  to  do 
so,  when  Miles  interfered.  On  what 
principle  of  justice  could  Sir  Felix 
come  between  him  and  another  man  ? 
"I  don't  understand  this  kind  of 
thing,"  he  said.  "When  I  win  from 
you,  Carbury,  I'll  take  my  I.  0.  U.'s, 
as  long  as  you  have  any." 

"By  George,  that's  kind!" 

"But  I  won't  have  them  handed 
about  the  table  to  be  changed. " 

"  Pay  them  yourself,  then,"  said  Sir 
Felix,  laying  a  handful  down  on  the 
table. 

"  Don't  let's  have  a  row,"  said  Lord 
Nidderdale. 

"  Carbury  is  always  making  a  row," 
said  Grasslough. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Miles  Gren- 
dall. 

"I  don't  make  more  row  than  any- 
body else ;  but  I  do  say,  that  as  we 
have  such  a  lot  of  these  things,  and 
as  we  all  know  that  we  don't  get  cash 


for  them  as  we  want  it,  Grendall 
shouldn't  take  money,  and  walk  off 
with  it," 

"  Who  is  walking  off?  "  said  Miles. 

"  And  why  should  you  be  entitled 
to  Montague's  money  more  than  any 
of  us  ?  "  asked  Grasslough. 

The  matter  was  debated,  and  was 
thus  decided.  It  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed that  Miles's  paper  should  be 
negotiated  at  the  table  in  the  manner 
that  Sir  Felix  had  attempted  to  adopt. 
But  Mr.  Grendall  pledged  his  honor, 
that,  when  they  broke  up  the  party, 
he  would  apply  any  money  that  he 
might  have  won  to  the  redemption 
of  his  I.  0.  UVs,  paying  a  regular 
percentage  to  the  holders  of  them. 
The  decision  made  Sir  Felix  very 
cross.  He  knew  that  their  condition 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  would 
not  be  favorable  to  such  commercial 
accuracy,  which,  indeed,  would  require 
an  accountant  to  effect  it ;  arid  he  felt 
sure  that  Miles,  if  still  a  winner, 
would  in  truth  walk  off  with  the  ready 
money. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  did  not 
speak,  and  became  very  moderate  in 
his  play,  tossing  his  cards  about, 
almost  always  losing,  but  losing  a 
minimum,  and  watching  the  board. 
He  was  sitting  next  to  Grendall ;  and 
he  thought  that  he  observed  that  his 
neighbor  moved  his  chair  farther 
and  farther  away  from  him,  and  near- 
er to  Dolly  Longestaffe,  who  was  next 
to  him  on  the  other  side.  This  went 
on  for  an  hour,  during  which  Gren- 
dall still  won,  and  won  heavily, 
from  Paul  Montague.  "  I  never  saw 
a  fellow  have  such  a  run  of  luck  in 
my  life,"  said  Grasslough.  "You've 
had  two  trumps  dealt  to  you  every 
hand  almost  since  we  began!" 

"Ever  so  many  hands  I  haven't 
played  at  all,"  said  Miles. 

"You've   always    won   when   I've 
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played,"    said    Dolly.      "I've    been 
looed  every  time." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  begrudge  me  one 
run  of  luck,  when  I've  lost  so  much," 
said  Miles,  who,  since  he  began,  had 
destroyed  paper  counters  of  his  own 
making,  supposed  to  represent  consid- 
erably above  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
had  also,  which  was  of  infinitely 
greater  concern  to  him,  received  an 
amount  of  ready  money  which  was 
quite  a  godsend  to  him. 

"What's  the  good  of  talking  about 
it?"  said  Nidderdale.  "I  hate  all 
this  row  about  winning  and  losing. 
Let's  go  on,  or  go  to  bed."  The  idea 
of  going  to  bed  was  absurd  :  so  they 
went  on.  Sir  Felix,  however,  hardly 
spoke  at  all,  played  very  little,  and 
watched  Miles  Grendall,  without  seem- 
ing to  watch  him.  At  last  he  felt 
certain  that  he  saw  a  card  go  into 
the  man's  sleeve,  and  remembered  at 
the  moment  that  the  winner  had  owed 
his  success  to  a  continued  run  of  aces. 
He  was  tempted  to  rush  at  once  upon 
the  player,  and  catch  the  card  on  his 
person.  But  he  feared.  Grendall 
was  a  big  man ;  and  where  would  he 
be,  if  there  should  be  no  card  there  ? 
And  then,  in  the  scramble,  there 
would  certainly  be  at  any  rate  a  doubt. 
And  he  knew  that  the  men  around 
him  would  be  most  unwilling  to  believe 
such  an  accusation.  Grasslough  was 
Grendall's  friend ;  and  JSTidderdale  and 
Dolly  Longestaife  would  infinitely 
rather  be  cheated  than  suspect  any 
one  of  their  own  set  of  cheating  them. 
He  feared  both  the  violence  of  the 
man  he  should  accuse,  and  also  the 
impassive  good  humor  of  the  others. 
He  let  that  opportunity  pass  by, 
again  watched,  and  again  saw  the 
card  abstracted.  Thrice  he  saw  it, 
till  it  was  wonderful  to  him  that 
others  also  should  not  see  it.  As 
often  as  the  deal  came  round,  the  man 


did  it.  Felix  watched  more  closely, 
and  was  certain  that  in  each  round 
the  man  had  an  ace  at  least  once.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  nothing  could  be 
easier.  At  last  he  pleaded  a  head- 
ache, got  up,  and  went  away,  leaving 
the  others  playing.  He  had  lost 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds ;  but  it  had 
been  all  in  paper.  "There's  some- 
thing the  matter  with  that  fellow," 
said  Grasslough. 

"  There's  always  something  the 
matter  with  him,  I  think,"  said 
Miles.  "  He  is  so  awfully  greedy 
about  his  money."  Miles  had  be- 
come somewhat  triumphant  in  his 
success. 

"  The  less  said  about  that,  Gren- 
dall, the  better,"  said  Nidderdale. 
"  We  have  put  up  with  a  good  deal, 
you  know ;  and  he  has  put  up  with 
as  much  as  anybody."  Miles  was 
cowed  at  once,  and  went  on  dealing 
without  manoeuvring  a  card  on  that 
hand. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
IN    GROSVENOR    SQUARE. 

MARIE  MELMOTTE  was  hardly  sat- 
isfied with  the  note  which  she  re- 
ceived from  Didon  early  on  the 
Monday  morning.  With  a  volubili- 
ty of  French  eloquence,  Didon  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  turned  out 
of  the  house,  if  either  monsieur  or 
madame  were  to  know  what  she  was 
doing.  Marie  told  her  that  madame 
would  certainly  never  dismiss  her. 
"Well,  perhaps  not  madame,"  said 
Didon,  who  knew  too  much  about 
madame  to  be  dismissed  ;  "  but  mon- 
sieur!" Marie  declared  that  by  no 
possibility  could  monsieur  know  any 
thing  about  it.  In  that  house 
nobody  ever  told  any  thing  to  mon- 
sieur. He  was  regarded  as  the  gen- 
eral enemy,  against  whom  the  whole 
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household  was  always  making  am- 
bushes, always  firing  guns  from  be- 
hind rocks  and  trees.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  condition  for  a  master  of  a 
house ;  but  in  this  house  the  master, 
at  any  rate,  knew  how  he  was  placed. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  trust  any 
one.  Of  course,  his  daughter  might 
run  away ;  but  who  would  run  away 
with  her  without  money  ?  And  there 
could  be  no  monej^,  except  from  him. 
He  knew  himself  and  his  own 
strength.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
forgive  a  girl,  and  then  bestow  his 
wealth  on  the  Lothario  who  had  in- 
jured him.  His  daughter  was  valua- 
ble to  him,  because  she  might  make 
him  the  father-in-law  of  a  marquis  or 
an  earl ;  but  the  higher  that  he  rose 
without  such  assistance,  the  less  need 
had  he  of  his  daughter's  aid.  Lord 
Alfred  was  certainly  very  useful  to 
him.  Lord  Alfred  had  whispered  into 
his  ear  that  by  certain  conduct,  and 
by  certain  uses  of  his  money,  he  him- 
self might  be  made  a  baronet.  "  But 
if  they  should  say  that  I'm  not  an 
Englishman  ?  "  suggested  Melmotte. 
Lord  Alfred  had  explained  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  been  born  in  England,  or  even 
that  he  should  have  an  English  name. 
No  questions  would  be  asked.  Let 
him  first  get  into  parliament,  and 
then  spend  a  little  money  on  the 
proper  side,  —  by  which  Lord  Alfred 
meatat  the  conservative  side,  —  and 
be  munificent  in  his  entertainments ; 
and  the  baronetcy  would  be  almost  a 
matter  of  course.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  knowing  what  honors  might  not 
be  achieved  in  the  present  days  by 
money  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand. 
In  these  conversations,  Melmotte 
would  speak  of  his  money,  and  power 
of  making  money,  as  though  they 
were  unlimited;  and  Lord  Alfred 
believed  him. 


Marie  was  dissatisfied  with  her 
letter,  —  not  because  it  described  her 
father  as  "  cutting  up  very  rough." 
To  her,  who  had  known  her  father  all 
her  life,  that  was  a  matter  of  course. 
But  there  was  no  word  of  love  in  the 
note.  An  impassioned  correspond- 
ence carried  on  through  foidon  would 
be  delightful  to  her.  She  was  quite 
capable  of  loving ;  and  she  did  love 
the  young  man.  She  had,  no  doubt, 
consented  to  accept  the  addresses  of 
others  whom  she  did  not  love;  but 
this  she  had  done  at  the  moment 
almost  of  her  first  introduction  to  the 
marvellous  world  in  which  she  was 
now  living.  As  days  went  on,  she 
ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  her  courage 
grew  within  her.  She  became  con- 
scious of  an  identity  of  her  own,  which 
feeling  was  produced,  in  great  part, 
by  the  contempt  which  accompanied 
her  increasing  familiarity  with  grand 
people,  and  grand  names,  and  grand 
things.  She  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
saying,  "  No  "  to  the  Nidderdales  on 
account  of  any  awe  of  them  person- 
ally. It  might  be  that  she  should 
acknowledge  herself  to  be  obliged  to 
obey  her  father,  though  she  was  drift- 
ing away  even  from  the  sense  of  that 
obligation.  Had  her  mind  been  as 
it  was  now,  when  Lord  Nidderdale 
first  came  to  her,  she  might  indeed 
have  loved  him,  who,  as  a  man,  was 
infinitely  better  than  Sir  Felix,  and 
who,  had  he  thought  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, would  have  put  some  grace  into 
his  love-making.  But  at  that  time 
she  had  been  childish.  He,  finding 
her  to  be  a  child,  had  hardly  spoken 
to  her.  And  she,  child  though  she 
was,  had  resented  such  usage.  But 
a  few  months  in  London  had  changed 
all  this  ;  and  now  she  was  a  child  no 
longer.  She  was  in  love  with  Sir 
Felix,  and  had  told  her  love.  What- 
ever difficulties  there  might  be,  she 
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intended  to  be  true.  If  necessary,  she 
would  run  away.  Sir  Felix  was  her 
idol ;  and  she  abandoned  herself  to  its 
worship.  But  she  desired  that  her 
idol  should  be  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  of  wood.  She  was  at  first  half- 
inclined  to  be  angry ;  but,  as  she  sat 
with  his  letter  in  her  hand,  she  re- 
membered that  he  did  not  know 
Didon  as  well  as  she  did,  and  that  he 
might  be  afraid  to  trust  his  raptures 
to  such  custody.  She  could  write  to 
him  at  his  club ;  and,  having  no  such 
fear,  she  could  write  warmly. 

" GROSVENOR  SQUARE, 

Early  Monday  Morning. 

"  DEAREST,  DEAREST  FELIX,  —  I 
have  just  got  your  note ;  such  a 
scrap !  Of  course,  papa  would  talk 
about  money,  because  he  never  thinks 
of  any  thing  else.  I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  money ;  and  I  don't  care 
in  the  least  how  much  you  have  got. 
Papa  has  got  plenty,  and  I  think  he 
would  give  us  some  if  we  were  once 
married.  I  have  told  mamma;  but 
mamma  is  always  afraid  of  every 
thing.  Papa  is  very  cross  to  her 
sometimes  —  more  so  than  to  me. 
I-  will  try  to  tell  him,  though  I 
can't  always  get  at  him.  I  very 
often  hardly  see  him  all  day  long. 
But  I  don't  mean  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
and  will  tell  him,  that,  on  my  word 
and  honor,  I  will  never  marry  any 
one  except  you.  I  don't  think  he 
will  beat  me ;  but,  if  he  does,  I'll  bear 
it  for  your  sake.  He  does  beat 
mamma  sometimes,  I  know. 

"  You  can  write  to  me  quite  safely 
through  Didon.  I  think  if  you 
would  call  some  day,  and  give  her 
something,  it  would  help,  as  she  is 
very  fond  of  money.  Do  write  and 
tell  me  that  you  love  me.  I  love  you 
better  than  any  thing  in  the  world ; 
and  I  will  never,  never  give  you 


up.  I  suppose  you  can  come  and 
call,  —  unless  papa  tells  the  man  in 
the  hall  not  to  let  you  in.  I'll  find 
that  out  from  Didon ;  but  I  can't  do 
it  before  sending  this  letter.  Papa 
dined  out  yesterday  somewhere  with 
that  Lord  Alfred  :  so  I  -haven't  seen 
him  since  you  were  here.  I  never 
see  him  before  he  goes  into  the  city 
in  the  morning.  Now  I  am  going 
down  stairs  to  breakfast  with  mamma 
and  that  Miss  LongestafFe.  She  is  a 
stuck-up  thing.  Didn't  you  think  so 
at  Caversham  ? 

"Good-by.  You  are  my  own, 
own,  own  darling  Felix  ;  and  I  am 
your  own,  own 

"  Affectionate  ladylove, 

"MARIE." 

Sir  Felix,  when  he  read  this  letter 
at  his  club  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Monday,  turned  up  his  nose,  and 
shook  his  head.  He  thought,  if  there 
were  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  to 
be  done,  he  could  not  go  on  with  it, 
even  though  the  marriage  were  cer- 
tain, and  the  money  secure.  "  What 
an  infernal  little  ass ! "  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  crumpled  the  letter 
up. 

Marie,  having  intrusted  her  letter 
to  Didon,  together  with  a  little  pres- 
ent of  gloves  and  shoes,  went  down 
to  breakfast.  Her  mother  was  the 
first  there ;  and  Miss  Longestaffe  soon 
followed.  That  lady,  when  she  found 
that  she  was  not  expected  to  break- 
fast with  the  master  of  the  house, 
abandoned  the  idea  of  having  her 
meals  sent  to  her  in  her  own  room. 
Madame  Melmotte  she  must  endure. 
With  Madame  Melmotte  she  had  to 
go  out  in  the  carriage  every  day. 
Indeed,  she  could  only  go  to  those 
parties  to  which  Madame  Melmotte 
accompanied  her.  If  the  London 
season  was  to  be  of  any  use  at  all, 
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she  must  accustom  herself  to  the 
companionship  of  Madame  Melmotte. 
The  man  kept  himself  very  much 
apart  from  her.  She  met  him  only 
at  dinner,  and  that  not  often.  Ma- 
dame Melmotte  was  very  bad ;  but 
she  was  silent,  and  seemed  to 
understand  that  her  guest  was 
only  her  guest  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. 

But  Miss  Longestaffe  already  per- 
ceived that  her  old  acquaintances 
were  changed  in  their  manner  to  her. 
She  had  written  to  her  dear  friend 
Lady  Monogram,  whom  she  had 
known  intimately  as  Miss  Triplex, 
and  whose  marriage  with  Sir  Damask 
Monogram  had  been  splendid  prefer- 
ment, telling  how  she  had  been  kept 
down  in  Suffolk  at  the  time  of  her 
friend's  last  party,  and  how  she  had 
been  driven  to  consent  to  return  to 
London  as  the  guest  of  Madame 
Melmotte.  She  hoped  her  friend 
would  not  throw  her  off  on  that  ac- 
count. She  had  been  very  affection- 
ate, with  a  poor  attempt  at  fun,  and 
rather  humble.  Georgiana  Longestaffe 
had  never  been  humble  before  ;  but 
the  Monograms  were  people  so  much 
thought  of,  and  in  such  an  excellent 
set !  She  would  do  any  thing  rather 
than  lose  the  Monograms.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  She  had  been  hum- 
ble in  vain  ;  for  Lady  Monogram  had 
not  even  answered  her  note.  "  She 
never  really  cared  for  anybody  but 
herself,"  Georgiana  said  in  her 
wretched  solitude.  Then,  too,  she 
had  found  that  Lord  Nidderdale's 
manner  to  her  had  been  quite  changed. 
She  was  not  a  fool,  and  could  read 
these  signs  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
There  had  been  little  flirtations 
between  her  and  Nidderdale,  mean- 
ing nothing,  as  every  one  knew  that 
Nidderdale  must  marry  money;  but 
in  none  of  them  had  he  spoken  to  her 


as  he  spoke  when  he  met  her  in 
Madame  Melmotte's  drawing-room. 
She  could  see  it  in  the  faces  of  people 
as  they  greeted  her  in  the  park, 
especially  in  the  faces  of  the  men. 
She  had  always  carried  herself  with 
a  certain  high  demeanor,  and  had 
been  able  to  maintain  it.  All  that 
was  now  gone  from  her,  and  she  knew 
it.  Though  the  thing  was  as  yet  but 
a  few  days  old,  she  understood  that 
others  understood  that  she  had  degrad- 
ed herself.  "  What's  all  this  about  ?  " 
Lord  Grasslough  had  said  to  her,  see- 
ing her  come  into  a  room  behind  Ma- 
dame Melmotte.  She  had  simpered, 
had  tried  to  laugh,  and  had  then  turned 
away  her  face.  "Impudent  scoun- 
drel!" she  said  to  herself,  knowing 
that,  a  fortnight  ago,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  address  her  in  such  a 
tone. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  an  occur- 
rence took  place  worthy  of  commem- 
oration. Dolly  Longestaffe  called  on 
his  sister.  His  mind  must  have 
been  much  stirred,  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  moved  to  such  uncom- 
mon action.  He  came,  too,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  not  much  after  noon,  when 
it  was  his  custom  to  be  eating  his 
breakfast  in  bed.  He  declared  at  once 
to  the  servant  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  Madame  Melmotte  or  any  of 
the  family.  He  had  called  to  see 
his  sister.  He  was  therefore  shown 
into  a  separate  room,  where  Georgiana 
joined  him.  "  What's  all  this 
about?" 

She  tried  to  laugh  as  she  tossed  her 
head.  "What  brings  you  here,  I 
wonder  ?  This  is  quite  an  unexpected 
compliment." 

"  My  being  here  doesn't  matter.  I 
can  go  anywhere  without  doing  much 
harm.  Why  are  you  staying  with 
these  people  ?  " 

"Ask  papa." 
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"I  don't  suppose  he  sent  you 
here  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  he  did  do." 

"You  needn't  have  come,  I  sup- 
pose, unless  you  liked  it.  Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  none  of  them  coming 
up?" 

"Exactly  that,  Dolly.  What  a 
wonderful  young  man  you  are  for 
guessing ! " 

"  Don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  your- 
self?" 

"No,  not  a  bit." 

"Then  I  feel  ashamed  for  you." 

"  Everybody  comes  here." 

"  No !  Everybody  does  not  come 
and  stay  here,  as  you  are  doing. 
Everybody  doesn't  make  themselves 
a  part  of  the  family.  I  have  heard 
of  nobody  doing  it  except  you.  I 
thought  you  used  to  think  so  much 
of  yourself." 

"  I  think  as  much  of  myself  as 
ever  I  did,"  said  Georgiana,  hardly 
able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  nobody  else  will 
think  much  of  you  if  you  remain 
here.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  when 
Nidderdale  told  me." 

"  What  did  he  say,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  say  much  to  me  ;  but 
I  could  see  what  he  thought.  And, 
of  course,  everybody  thinks  the  same. 
How  you  can  like  the  people  yourself, 
is  what  I  can't  understand." 

"  I  don't  like  them:    I  hate  them." 

"  Then,  why  do  you  come  and  live 
with  them  ?  " 

"0  Dolly!  it  is  impossible  to 
make  you  understand.  A  man  is  so 
different !  You  can  go  just  where 
you  please,  and  do  what  you  like. 
And,  if  you're  short  of  money,  people 
will  give  you  credit ;  and  you  can  live 
by  yourself,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
How  should  you  like  to  be  shut  up 
down  at  Caversham  all  the  sea- 
son?" 


"I  shouldn't  mind* it,  —  only  for 
the  governor." 

"  You  have  got  a  property  of  your 
own.  Your  fortune  is  made  for  you. 
What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  You  mean  about  marrying  ?  " 

"  I  mean  altogether,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  unable  to  be  quite  as  explicit 
with  her  brother  as  she  had  been 
with  her  father  and  mother  and  sis- 
ter. "  Of  course,  I  have  to  think  of 
myself." 

"  I  don't  see  how  the  Melmottes 
are  to  help  you.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  you  oughtn't  to  be  here. 
It's  not  often  I  interfere ;  but,  when  I 
heard  it,  I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell 
you.  I  shall  write  to  the  governor, 
and  tell  him  too.  He  should  have 
known  better." 

"  Don't  write  to  papa,  Dolly  !  " 

"Yes,  I  shall.  I  am  not  going  to 
see  every  thing  going  to  the  devil 
without  saying  a  word.  Good-by  !  " 

As  soon  as  he  had  left,  he  hurried 
down  to  some  club  that  was  open,  — 
not  the  Bear-garden,  as  it  was  long 
before  the  Bear-garden  hours,  —  and 
actually  did  write  a  letter  to  his  father. 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER,  —  I  have 
seen  Georgiana  at  Mr.  Melmotte's 
house.  She  ought  not  to  be  there. 
I  suppose  you  don't  know  it ;  but 
everybody  says  he's  a  swindler.  For 
the  sake  of  the  family,  I  hope  you 
will  get  her  home  again.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Bruton  Street  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  girls  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"ADOLPHUS  LONGESTAFFE." 

This  letter  fell  upon  old  Mr. 
Longestaffe  at  Caversham  like  a 
thunderbolt.  It  was  marvellous  to 
him  that  his  son  should  have  been 
instigated  to  write  a  letter.  The 
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Melmotfces  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  most  was  that  which  told  him  that  he 

worse    than     he     had    thought,    or  ought  to  have  taken  his  family  back 

their     iniquities     would     not     have  to   town.     This   had  come  from  his 

brought  about  such    energy  as    this,  son,  who  had  refused  to  do  any  thing 

But  the  passage  which  angered  him  to  help  him  in  his  difficulties. 

[To  be  continued.] 


COUNTRY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS. 


BY    M.    H.    HINCKLEY. 


A  JUNE  EVENING. 


LOOKING  across  the  meadow  this 
June  evening  towards  sunset,  we  see 
how  the  brilliant  and  rich  coloring 
of  the  grass  is  heightened  by  the  low 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  shining 
through  the  tender  fresh  blades,  and, 
at  the  brook's  edge,  the  thick  dark 
leaves  of  the  pickerel-weed,  the  tall, 
plume-like  ferns,  giant  bulrushes, 
and  dense  clumps  of  meadow-grass 
are  bending  over  the  brook's  edge  jin- 
til  grasses  and  reflections  meet.  All 
seem  touched  with  a  more  vivid 
green.  The  young>  crumpled,  half- 
opened  leaves  of  the  dog-lily  show,  in 
this  light,  richer  tints  of  red  and 
green  blended  into  each  other  as 
they  stand  in  the  brook  before  unfold- 
ing themselves  to  rest  on  the  water's 
surface. 

Over  the  water  dance  clouds  of 
phantom-like  insects,  who  descend 
with  an  undulating  motion,  lightly 
touching  the  surface,  and  quickly 
bounding  into  the  air,  again  to  r«- 
peat  the  same  movement.  Attracted 
by  these  insects  are  the  minnows 
and  dace,  who  rise  to  catch  them, 
making  slight  dimples  on  the  water's 
surface,  unconscious  that  their  vora- 
cious enemy,  the  pickerel,  is  so  near. 
Here,  softly  fanning  the  water  with 
his  fins,  he  steadies  himself  against 


the  current,  his  coloring  so  in  har- 
mony with  his  surroundings,  that, 
were  it  not  for  his  shadow  (and  even 
this  one  might  mistake  for  a  bit  of 
dark  wood),  he  would  escape  notice ; 
but  let  him  catch  a  glimpse  of  you, 
or  feel  your  shadow  thrown  across 
him,  and  with  one  strong  sculling 
motion  of  his  tail,  he  shoots  in  an 
instant  from  your  sight,  leaving  only 
the  circling  ripples  to  tell  where  he 
lay. 

Far  up  this  stream,  the  bank-swal- 
lows now  skim  and  wheel,  darting 
through  the  clouds  of  insects  that 
hover  over  the  water ;  while,  reflected 
so  beautifully  upon  the  still  surface 
below,  a  second  self  follows  every 
curving,  darting  movement,  and,  as 
the  bird  skims  off  to  the  sunlit 
meadow,  still  follows  the  tiny  shadow. 

As  the  sun  slowly  sinks  behind  the 
distant  woodland,  the  bright,  fresh 
leafage  loses  the  lively  tints  that  the 
sunshine  gave  it,  and  gradually  shades 
into  more  sombre  colorings,  except  in 
the  openings  where  the  sun's  rays, 
in  long  misty  bars  of  golden  light, 
glorify  their  pathway,  and  touch  the 
landscape  beyond  with  a  glowing 
warmth  and  loveliness. 

About  us  rise  those  fresh  odors, 
that,  in  a  single  breath,  suggest  so 
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much  of  all  the  different  lives  with 
which  this  brook  and  meadow  teem. 
We  catch  the  first  faint  breath  of  the 
opening  azalea-buds,  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  the  elder  and  the  wild 
grape  clinging  among  the  alders, 
that  peculiar  breath  of  the  water,  in 
which  seem  mingled  the  juices  of  all 
growing  vegetation.  Here,  growing 
side  by  side,  are  the  meadow  iris  and 
flagroot;  the  former  with  its  blade  of 
bluish  green,  and  the  latter  tinged 
with  a  yellowish  shade  of  the  same 
color. 

A  bobolink  with  quivering  flight, 
expressing  by  the  motion  and  poise 
of  his  outspread  wings,  with  tips 
bending  downwards,  the  ecstasy  of 
his  song,  sails  down  from  the  elm, 
where  his  bright  plumage  was  show- 
ing to  the  best  advantage,  and 
alights  in  the  grass  on  the  upland. 
He  is  uneasy,  and  moves  hither  and 
thither,  shrewdly,  as  he  no  doubt 
thinks,  alighting  everywhere  except- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  his  nest, 
and  incessantly  repeating  those  well- 
known  notes  that  Beech er  says  "  de- 
scribe the  way  they  talked  at  the 
winding-up  of  the  Tower  of  Babel." 

Wading  through  the  tall  grass  to 
a  spot  which  the  bobolink  has 
avoided,  suddenly  a  little  brownish 
bird  starts  up  from  under  our  feet, 
and  flies  away,  alighting  on  a  tall 
weed  not  far  distant.  Here,  hidden 
in  the  grass,  is  her  nest,  —  a  slight 
affair,  only  a  little  mat  of  last  season's 
grasses,  on  which  are  four  light  drab 
eggs,  spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  color,  and  with  brown. 
These  bobolinks  build  so  late  in  the 
season,  that  frequently  they  fail  to 
get  their  families  out  of  the  way 
before  mowing-time,  and  consequently 
the  young  are  often  .destroyed.  The 
male  and  female  differ  much  in 
plumage  at  this  time.  She  is  a 


brownish,  unobtrusive  bird ;  while  he 
is  strongly  ma'rked  with  black  and 
white,  and  is  garrulous  and  fearless. 
He  has  followed  us  now,  hovering 
above  our  heads,  and  apparently  mak- 
ing our  movements  the  theme  of  his 
jargon. 

From  farther  up  the  brook,  we  see 
coming  toward  us,  with  slow,  lagging 
flight,  a  bittern,  who  sails  down  and 
alights  among ,  the  distant  pickerel- 
weeds;  and  soon  we  hear  his  notes, 
sounding  like  the  slow  clank  of  a 
wooden-handled  pump.  This  bird  is 
sometimes  called  "the  post-driver," 
or  "stake-driver,"  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  his  note  to  the  strik- 
ing on  a  post  with  a  mallet ;  and 
in  some  localities,  by  the  figure 
of  speech  called  onomatopoeia,  he 
is  called  a  pumpudler.  It  is  a  de- 
ceptive sound.  At  one  moment,  it 
seems  near  you,  and  the  next  as  if 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  meadow. 
But,  on  nearing  the  spot  where  we 
saw,  the  bird  alight,  we  find  him 
standing  still  and  rigid,  with  bill 
pointing  upwards,  so  completely  tak- 
ing the  form  and  attitude  of  the  tall 
leaves  of  the  pickerel-weeds  about 
him,  that,  were  it  not  for  his  plu- 
mage, it  would  puzzle  one  at  first  to 
tell  which  was  bird,  and  which  leaf. 
In  the  fall,  when  these  leaves  show  a 
brownish  tint,  the  disguise  is  perfect, 
even  in  broad  daylight. 

But  now,  from  among  the  distant 
birches,  we  catch  the  clear  notes  of 
the  chewink,  saying,  as  if  it  were  a 
kindly  reminder,  "Drink  your  tea- 
e-e ! "  These  birds  come  earlier  than 
the  bobolinks,  but  are  shy,  keeping 
among  the  bushes.  While  singing, 
this  bird  stands  erect  on  a  twig,  with 
head  thrown  back,  as  he  repeats  his 
song.  If  he  saw  you,  he  would  flit 
from  branch  to  branch,  keeping  near 
the  ground ;  and,  after  going  a  short 
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distance,  he  would  pause,  and,  flirting 
himself  about,  say,  "  Shewink,  she- 
wink!"  They  have  a  way  of 
scratching,  not  as  a  chicken  or 
partridge  does,  with  one  foot  at  a 
time,  but  by  a  succession  of  jumps 
with  both  feet,  by  which  they  man- 
age to  turn  over  the  dry  leaves, 
searching  for  food.  Their  nests, 
which  are  not  easily  found,  are 
usually  built  on  or  near  the  ground, 
and  are  composed  of  a  substantial 
foundation  of  dry  leaves,  with  a  few 
twigs  and  grasses.  They  are  lined 
inside  with  fine  grass.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  grayish  color,  with  fine  dots 
of  brown. 

The  sunlight  has  now  left  us, 
causing  the  long,  sharply-defined 
shadows  to  fade  out,  and  the  meadow 
herbage  to  grow  sombre.  Slowly  ris- 
ing from  the  west  are  a  few  clouds  that 
first  rested  in  long  golden  and  crim- 
son bars  where  the  sun  went  down, 
but,  wafted  by  some  slight  breeze,  are 
gradually  climbing  higher,  catching 
changing  tints  from  the  receding 
sunlight  as  they  move  onward,  while 
their  edges  fray  into  feathery  flakes 
that  softly  melt  away  into  the  ether. 

Fluttering  high  up  against  this 
sky  are  a  pair  of  king -birds,  who, 
although  the  sun  has  sunk  below  our 
horizon,  are  at  their  height  still 
touched  by  its  light.  With  white 
breasts  glistening,  they  dart,  or  poise 
themselves,  to  snap  up  the  insects: 
still  climbing  higher  toward  the  flee- 
ing sunlight,  and  continually  utter- 
ing their  notes  so  sharp  and  yetf 
joyous,  until,  as  night  fully  comes 
on,  they  vanish  with  the  light. 

In  a  wild  apple-tree  on  the  upland 
is  the  nest  of  these  fearless  birds. 
It  is  built  of  the  twigs  of  last  sea- 
son's bitter-weed,  among  which  are 
placed  a  few  bits  of  wool,  and  some 
feathers  ;  and  it  is  lined  inside  with 
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fine  roots.  The  eggs,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  white  with  spots  of  brown 
and  lavender.  This  bird,  as  his 
name  indicates,  is  king  among  his 
kind.  One  wonders  wh}^  being  no 
larger,  he  can  be  so  powerful ;  but  he 
possesses  perfect  confidence  in  his 
position,  and  in  his  ability  to  main- 
tain it.  This  character  is  fortunate 
for  his  neighbor  birds,  as  he  is  as 
ready  to  defend  others  as  himself. 
Hawks  and  crows  rarely,  if  ever, 
come  off  conqueror  over  a  king-bird. 
Being  dependent  on  insect-life  for 
sustenance,  he  does  not  arrive  here 
until  food  is  certain. 

The  king-birds  have  now  departed 
for  the  night ;  the  distant  wood 
stands  like  a  sombre  line  against  the 
western  sky  ;  a  chimney-swallow,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  what  there  is  of 
daylight,  dips  lightly  to  the  brook; 
his  wings,  in  their  swift-moving 
flight,  glittering  as  if  made  of  tin; 
and,  rising  again,  he  skims  away,  his 
sharp  chipper  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  he  darts  off  toward  the 
wide-mouthed  chimney  of  the  old 
house  in  the  distance. 

Among  the  wild-rose  and  elder 
bushes  that  skirt  the  brook's  edge 
here,  the  red-winged  blackbirds  are 
now  settling  themselves  for  the  night. 
There  must  be  uneasy  spirits  among 
them ;  for  when,  after  a  deal  of  fuss 
and  chatter,  you  hope  and  think  all 
is  at  last  satisfactorily  arranged,  out 
fly  two  or  three  of  them,  again  start- 
ing up  all  the  rest.  Away  they  chase 
each  other  among  the  bushes  ;  and  it 
is  often  quite  late  before  quiet  is  again 
restored. 

In  an  almost  inaccessible  part  of 
the  meadow,  among  the  tall  grass 
near  where  these  blackbirds  are  now 
flying  about,  a  Virginia  rail  has  had 
her  nest  for  two  successive  seasons. 
The  note  of  this  bird  is  most  singu- 
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lar,  and  repeated  often  far  into  the 
night.  It  sounds  like  the  sad,  mo- 
notonous cry  of  a  child.  This  wail 
is  the  note  of  the  male  bird,  who 
evidently  comes  to  us  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  female.  It  is  thus  he 
calls  for  his  mate,  who,  following  the 
same  course  of  flight,  some  morning 
or  evening  will  reach  this  meadow. 

The  rail  is  a  shy  bird,  and,  if  started, 
only  flies  a  short  distance,  with  feeble, 
unsteady  wings,  and  legs  hanging 
down,  soon  plunging  headlong  in  the 
grass,  where  it  will  run,  skulk,  or  hide, 
as  if  wounded;  and,  although  it  rises 
readily  the  first  time,  is  very  reluctant 
to  do  so  again.  When  caught,  it  rests 
passive  in  your  hands,  seemingly  in- 
capable of  motion ;  and  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how,  with  such 
apparent  weakness  of  wing,  these 
birds  are  able  to  make  their  long  mi- 
gratory flights.  Their  long  toes  ena- 
ble them  to  run  along  on  the  water 
where  the  grass  grows  up  and  rests  on 
its  surface  ;  but,  when  the  open  stream 
is  reached,  they  swim  as  readily  as  a 
duck,  diving  when  frightened,  and 
moving  forward  under  water  with 
only  the  bill  above  it.  The  nests 
here  have  been  of  the  loose  drift 
stuff,  mostly  coarse  broken  grasses, 
drawn  together  in  rather  a  slovenly 
manner  in  a  tussock  of  tall  grass. 
In  fact,  the  nest,  in  its  construction, 
shows  the  same  lack  of  energy  that 
the  bird's  manner  indicates.  The 
eggs,  in  one  instance  ten  in  number, 
are  of  a  cream-color  spotted  with 
brown  and  lavender,  mostly  near  the 
larger  end. 

Since  the  sun  went  down,  note  after 
note  has  ceased,  giving  place  to  other 
and  different  voices.  Now,  above  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  insect  life,  -come 
sounds  as  if  a  company  of  rival  musi- 
cians were  tuning  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  finally,  as  if  the  different 


members  had  at  length  yielded  to  the 
one  great  master.  There  is  a  pause ; 
and  we  hear  the  deep  bass  voice  of  the 
bullfrog  make  an  assertion,  one  inter- 
pretation of  which  is,  — 

"Peter  Drew, 
Peter  Drew, 
Can  make  a  shoe 
As  well  as  you, 
And  better  too, 
Better  too!" 

This  intonation  is  uttered  as  if  it 
admitted  of  no  contradiction.  It  is 
conclusive.  Whatever  Peter  Drew's 
history  is,  his  reputation  as  a  shoe- 
maker is  now  established  beyond 
question.  The  owner  of  this  voice  is 
very  chary  of  exhibiting  himself;  but 
occasionally  one  may  see  him  seated 
on  the  grassy  edge  of  the  brook,  his 
fore  feet  braced  widely  apart,  his 
bronze  green  head  raised,  and  eyes 
more  prominent  than  ever,  apparently 
entirely  satisfied,  like  a  fat  Italian 
primo  basso  profondo,  both  with  him- 
self individually,  and  with  his  vocal 
powers.  It  does  seem  wonderful  how 
so  small  a  creature  can  produce  such 
a  volume  of  sound. 

But  this  musical  performance  is 
now  brought  to  a  sudden  termination, 
ending  with  a  curious  "  chug."  Look- 
ing up,  we  see  against  the  blue  sky, 
which  has  now  deepened  to  a  slate 
color,  a  pair  of  night-herons,  whose 
occasional  "quak"  made  it  prudent 
for  the  frog  to  withhold  his  informa- 
tion about  Peter  Drew.  They  fly 
slowly  around  the  meadow,  and,  find- 
jng  at  last  a  suitable  feeding-ground, 
settle  down ;  and  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them,  except  an  occasional 
splash  as  some  unfortunate  fish  or 
frog  is  captured. 

Coming  out  of  the  meadow  into  the 
pasture,  through  the  tall  grass,  now 
moist  with  the  gathering  dew,  we  en- 
counter the  yearling  Alderney  heifers 
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that  are  pastured  here  for  the  season. 
They  stand  in  formidable  array,  with 
ears  perked  forward,  looking  intently 
at  us.  A  little  nearer  we  come,  and 
still  nearer;  while  these  timid  crea- 
tures stand,  steady  and  stark,  watch- 
ing us,  till  suddenly  one  of  them 
breathes  out  a  short,  quick  breath,  and 
with  a  start  dashes  off  into  the  field. 
The  fright  instantly  seizes  the  rest ; 
and  away  they  all  bound  light  as 
fawns. 

As  we  walk  on  through  the  dewy 
grass,  toward  the  pathway,  a  May- 
beetle,  with  awkward,  humming  flight, 
as  if,  having  once  taken  wing,  it  were 
impossible  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  strikes  against  us.  Its  little 
hooked  claws  cling  uncomfortably. 
As  we  near  the  oaks,  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  droning  hum  of  myriads  of 
these  insects,  flying  among  the  trees. 

Across  the  twilight  sky  a  pair  of 
whippoor wills  dash,  in  a  jerking, 
complicated,  reckless  flight,  disappear- 
ing among  the  oaks,  and  again  flying 
out  above  our  heads  as  they  pursue 
some  doomed  insect.  On  the  top  of 
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a  moss-covered  ledge  among  these 
trees,  there  was,  one  season,  a  whip- 
poorwill's  nest.  It  was  only  a  slight 
cavity  in  the  green  moss,  apparently 
made  by  the  weight  of  the  bird's  body. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  were  cream- 
colored,  marked  with  spots  of  choco- 
late and  lilac. 

One  rarely  sees  these  birds  in  the 
daytime,  and,  if  started,  they  act 
stupidly ;  but,  when  twilight  comes 
on,  they  are  abroad,  foraging  about 
among  the  moths  and  other  countless 
insects  of  the  summer  evening.  Fre- 
quently these  birds  come  about  the 
house,  and,  unconscious  of  danger,  re- 
peat their  notes  until  late  at  night. 

Passing  beyond  the  wood,  we  now 
hear,  "Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor- 
will,"  clearly  articulated  on  the  still 
evening  air,  but  growing  less  and  less 
distinct  as  we  leave  the  bird  farther 
and  farther  in  the  distance,  until  the 
sounds  finally  fade  away  like  the 
hours  of  this  June  day, 

"  The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west." 
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THE  world  moves  so  swiftly  now, 
that  traces  o"f  the  past  are  day  by  day 
obliterated :  like  the  revolving  circle 
of  colors,  our  speed  only  shows  us 
white,  where,  in  slower  days,  were  see'n 
all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  A 
sketch  of  a  visit  to  Picardy  in  1834, 
and  a  little  later,  paints  country  life 
in  tints  which  seem  remoter  than 
that  date.  The  angel  of  common- 
place and  equality  was  hidden  in  the 
vapor  of  the  first  locomotive.  Before 


its  breath,  melted,  like  frost-work,  the 
old  provincial  customs,  the  quaint 
mediaeval  habits,  the  odd  corners  and 
angles  in  human  nature. 

GHding  along  under  a  Mediterra- 
nean sun,  I  was  making,  with  the 
dreamy  activity  of  the  traveller,  a 
sketch  of  a  picturesque  person  in  the 
steamer  which  was  carrying  me  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Marseilles.  My 
subject  was  an  alert,  active  French- 
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man,  with  a  flat  travelling  casquette, 
and  a  ribbon  'at  his  button-hole, 
which,  somehow,  seemed  to  have  been 
won  in  imperial  days,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Such  proved  after- 
wards to  be  the  case.  That  blood- 
red  token  has  gone  on,  dingier  and 
duller,  till  now  it  no  longer  represents 
France  and  her  glory,  but  stands  for 
the  cheapness  of  court  favor,  any 
form  of  success,  to  which  even  a  grocer 
may  aspire. 

As  I  was  finishing  my  sketch,  a 
voice  above  me  said,  "  You  did  it  at 
a  disadvantage  :  I  will  pose  in  any 
position  you  like,  so  that  you  may  get 
a  better  likeness."  After  a  fashion, 
a  tolerable  likeness  was  accomplished. 
This  led  to  that  easy  acquaintance 
and  fellowship  so  natural  to  unoccu- 
pied minds,  when  congenial.  After 
gushes  of  confidence  from  the  Baron 
de  Xeuilly,  for  such  he  was,  as  to  the 
life  left  behind  in  Italy,  its  horse- 
races, religious  services,  and  flirta- 
tions, pleasantly  mingled,  the  baron 
exclaimed,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden 
idea,  "  Since  we  suffer  so  severely, 
both  of  us,  from  seasickness  " — 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  monsieur," 
said  I.  "  I  am  always  well." 

"Do  not  interrupt  me.  Suffering 
as  we  do,  I  think  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  leave  our  luggage 
with  my  servant,  in  the  steamer,  and 
go  in  my  caleche  by  the  Cornice  to 
Paris." 

We  disembarked  at  Genoa,  and 
went  forward  by  land  accordingly.  I 
had  never  before  heard  of  the  Cornice, 
fortunately  for  me  :  its  beauty  had 
been  felicitously  kept  a  secret.  It 
was  April.  Oh  that  drive  !  "  Give 
me  youth  and  a  day,"  says  Emerson, 
"  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  em- 
perors ridiculous." 

This  lovely  coast,  where  our  post- 
horses  ran  on  a  narrow  ledge,  smooth 


as  a  floor,  with  precipices  and  sum- 
mits towering  above  us,  scalloped 
into  little  indenting  bays,  each  with 
its  village  as  a  centre,  made  every 
moment  a  surprise.  As  the  shore 
runs  towards  the  north,  the  sunshine 
is  caught  within  a  cup  ;  and  thereby 
the  flavor  of  the  south  is  doubled  in 
intensity.  Curving  into  every  bay, 
spread  beyond  every  headland,  was 
the  sea,  a  great  floor  of  lapis  lazuli, 
unravaged  by  tempest,  and  only 
veined  with  white  when  the  creamy 
breaker  broke  against  a  rock  or  head- 
land. Here  and  there  were  palms, 
sealing,  as  they  do  for  South  Carolina, 
the  tropic  south. 

Our  steamer  disembarked  at  Mar- 
seilles our  trunks,  which  we  had  left 
on  board,  in  charge  of  the  baron's 
servant,  intending  to  recover  them 
here.  Filled  —  as  mine  were  at  least 
—  with  the  winter's  spoils  of  travel, 
in  cameo,  lava,  and  coral,  I  entered 
the  custom-house  with  some  anxiety. 
The  official,  towering  in  meridional 
wrath,  said,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry, 
"If  that's  your  trunk,  and  it  isn't 
removed  within  an  hour,  it  shall  be 
sent  to  Paris !  "  So  my  keys  slept  in 
my  pocket. 

This  ride  was  the  poetry  of  our  jour- 
mey.  We  dashed  across  France,  try- 
ing in  Burgundy,  as  the  accomplished 
baron  insisted,  the  simple  and  cheap 
cms  of  the  country,  to  test  his  state- 
ment, that  this  native  wine  has  a 
flavor  of  the  soil,  and  a  homely  merit 
of  its  own,  which,  cheap  as  it  is,  does 
not  bear  transportation  to  Paris  ; 
going  twenty  miles  out  of  our  way  to 
Melun,  to  try  its  famous  eels,  about 
which,  with  the  amusing  foolishness 
of  some  proverbs,  it  is  said,  — 

"  II  crie  comme  toutes  les  anguilles  de 
M&un." 

Finally  Paris  was   reached;    then, 
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for  the  first  time,  I  really  heard 
French.  The  grace  and  charm  of  it 
as  spoken  by  the  family  into  which  I 
was  introduced  I  had  previously  no 
idea  of.  The  accent  or  the  phrasing, 
I  knew  not  which,  seemed  to  glide 
and  sparkle,  suggestive  of  fun  and 
wit  where  English  words  would  have 
been  simply  insipid.  And  the  pretty, 
old-fashioned,  friendly  family  ways  ! 
the  demonstrativeness,  as  poor  An- 
glo-Saxons, deprived  of  flowers  of 
Celtic  sentiment,  call  it  —  it  was  de- 
lightful. Games  in  the  evening, 
whose  childishness  would  have  re- 
pelled a  Briton ;  dances  in  which  old 
and  young  shared,  their  onty  raison 
d'etre  being  the  sunny  cheerfulness 
by  which  they  moved  ;  amusing  talk 
with  the  duke,  for  there  was  a  duke 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  who,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  led  the  Carlist  chiv- 
alry of  France,  —  these  were  all  nov- 
elties to  me,  freshly  delightful,  and 
justly  seeming  the  fair  spoil  of  travel. 

At  that  time  Lafayette  died. 
With  a  dignified  wave  of  his  hand, 
my  duke  permitted  me,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, to  join  the  funeral  cortege. 

"  The  most  dangerous  man  in 
France,"  he  said,  "  and  he  is  well  laid 
away  in  his  family  vault,  in  the  Picpus 
graveyard.  With  him  lies  buried  the 
republic;  and  in  America,  even,  you 
will  soon  be  of  our  opinion,  and  desire 
the  dignity  and  comfort  of  a  mon- 
archy." 

With  the  warm  weather  came 
preparations  of  departure.  The  old 
family  berline,  odd  in  form,  and  deep 
in  its  receptive  capacity,  with  its 
huge  chintz  flowers  on  a  white  ground 
for  a  lining,  looked  ancient  as  the 
Crusades.  But  before  the  family  re- 
tired to  the  chateau  at  Joli  Pre\  the 
lovely  daughter-in-law  of  the  duke 
said,  "Papa,  lend  our  friend  your 


medal  as  a  peer.  He  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  Americans  who  consider 
it  their  duty  to  contemplate  and  ap- 
.  preciate  all  the  monuments  of  Paris, 
not  omitting  any  one.  One  of  them 
was  seen,  the  other  day,  asking  admis- 
sion to  the  interior  of  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor.  In  a  week,  if  you  want  to 
know  your  Paris,  our  friend  will  be 
able  to  give  you  details  which  your 
long  life  here  has  not  yet  supplied." 

I  took  the  little  gold  medal,  and 
found  it  a  .talisman  indeed.  Before 
its  spell  went  down  every  bar  and 
barrier  between  me  and  the  choicest 
wonders  of  Paris.  It  admitted  me  to 
a  day  at  the  Exposition  sacred  to  the 
royal  family.  That  family  must 
have  thought  its  memory  bad,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  which 
of  the  French  dukes  I  might  be. 
But  I  gave  their  gracious  Majesties  a 
wide  berth,  knowing,  that,  in  the 
secure  quiet  of  a  monarchy,  a  too  near 
stranger  might  pass  for  an  assassin, 
and  respected  the  dreary  plight  of 
royalty  so  circumstanced. 

One  place  in  Paris  baffled  me,  — 
the  conciergerie.  Its  jailer  protested 
that  no  nobleman  of  France  even, 
without  the  proper  written  order, 
could  be  admitted.  I  respected  him 
for  the  surly  solitude  of  his  guardian- 
ship. What  a  difference  that  little 
bit  of  paper  made  !  Not  only  with  it 
could  I  have  been  admitted  where  a 
duke  could  not  be  ;  but  its  authority, 
when  presented  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
discharged  the  recipient  of  every  feel- 
ing of  goodness  and  charity,  giving 
her  not  only  an  entrance,  but,  so  soon 
after,  a  swift  and  bloody  exit. 

Not  content  with  slaughtering  the 
lions  of  Paris,  and  ravaging  its  mon- 
uments, I  extended  my  excursions  to 
all  the  palaces  and  prisons  within 
leagues  around.  Made  careless  by  my 
success  at  Bicetre,  where  there  is  a 
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double  building  for  prisoners  and  the 
insane,  I  demanded  to  visit  the  inte- 
rior of  the  insane  asylum.  "  It  is 
impossible/'  replied  the  officer  at  his 
desk, — for  public  functionaries  here 
either  carry  the  sword,  or  should  do 
so,  —  a  military  government,  a  mili- 
tary race,  taking  the  mot  d'ordres 
from  above,  and  showing  everywhere 
the  spirit  of  a  camp.  As  insolence  to 
an  officer  used  to  be  punished  by 
death,  so  the  instant  Latin  feeling  of 
desperation  when  dealing  with  liberal 
ideas,  comes  from  the  confusion  per- 
haps of  rulers  with  officers.  Why, 
the  very  trees  along  the  roadsides  of 
France  range  themselves  in  military 
fashion,  in  orderly  lines  ;  and  if  they 
are  poplars,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
seem  only  the  protoplasms  of  grena- 
diers revived  in  a  vegetable  form  :  the 
broad,  strong  chaussees  seem  made  for 
hurling  forth  to  battle  masses  of  cav- 
alry and  artillery. 

Putting  my  hand  into  my  waist- 
coat pocket  with  the  confidence  of  a 
conjuror,  smiling,  I  said  to  him,  "  I 
think  I  have  that  here  which  will  in- 
duce .you  to  change  your  opinion." 
Starting  up  like  a  Jack-in-a-box,  and 
mechanically  twirling  his  formidable 
mustachios,  "  How  dare  you,"  said 
he,  "  insult  an  officer  of  France  by 
the  offer  of  money  !  " 

To  which  I  ingeniously  and  in- 
stantly, replied,  "And  how  dare  you 
suggest  that  I  propose  such  an  insult ! 
Deign  to  cast  your  eye  over  that  ducal 
medal."  He  instantly  collapsed,  and 
appointed  a  couple  of  soldiers  to  show 
me  to  the  mad-house  of  my  wishes. 

A  fortnight  after  my  new  friends 
had  left  Paris  for  Picardy  I  followed 
them.  My  vehicle  was  the  old-fash- 
ioned diligence.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  seen  it  may  well  believe  in  the 
sea-serpent,  both  are  of  such  saurian 
prehistoric  proportions  ;  indeed,  their 


extinction  must  have  occurred  at 
about  the  same  time.  A  diligence  is 
a  travelling  town,  a  slice  of  society, 
well  marked  off  into  its  different 
compartments.  First  there  is  the 
coupe,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  apples 
on  the  haunches  of  the  cumbrous 
percherons  who  pull  the  carriage  with 
rope-harness  at  variable  distances 
from  each  other.  In  the  coupe  go 
the  gentry ;  then  comes  the  interi- 
eur ;  behind  all  is  the  rotonde,  with 
its  Parthian  glimpse  of  the  road ; 
but  to  the  enthusiastic  young  travel- 
ler, the  banquette,  a  perch  near  the 
clouds,  where  one  huddles  under  a 
leather  arch,  among  straw  and  lug- 
gage, is  the  favorite  place,  there  is  so 
much  air,  and  such  glorious  views. 

In  the  interieur  I  had  the  bad  luck 
to  find  myself.  It  was  filled  with 
Norman  nurses,  glittering  with  gold- 
en ear-rings  and  snowy  caps,  of  a  ro- 
bustness which  it  would  do  Dr. 
Clarke  good  to  contemplate.  I  re- 
venged myself  upon  the  diffusive 
familiarity  of  an  infant  and  his  nurse 
by  sketching  them.  At  the  last  stop 
before  reaching  the  chateau,  I  was 
accommodated  with  a  country  wagon 
all  to  myself,  which  gave  an  air  of 
property  to  my  method  of  arrival. 

I  was  expected,  and  soon,  amid  a 
lovely  broken  country,  driving  past  a 
charming  lake  close  to  the  house,  and 
a pigeonnier  with  its  circling  pigeons, 
that  indispensable  adjunct  of  a  chd- 
teau,  I  arrived,  and  was  received  lit- 
erally with  open  arms;  the  gentlemen 
kissing  me  as  if  we  were  all  boarding- 
school  girls.  Immediately  I  was 
taken  to  my  bedroom,  overlooking 
the  lake  and  the  pretty  indentations 
of  a  neighboring  forest,  which  ran  in- 
deed in  a  circle  almost  round  the 
house ;  for  the  baron's  forest  inter- 
locked with  the  king's.  This  great 
extent  of  wood  allowed  it  to  be  the 
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haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  che- 
vreuil,  the  chase  of  which  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  the  baron  has. 
When  my  scanty  wardrobe  was  al- 
lowed to  unstiffen  itself  in  roomy 
drawers,  and  when  the  servant  who 
came  with  us  from  Italy  had  taken 
my  orders  for  little  details  of  comfort, 
the  baron  carried  me  to  his  sanctum. 
There  the  hure,  or  boar's  head,  was 
everywhere  conspicuous.  It  was 
surrounded  by  appropriate  weapons 
of  the  chase,  interspersed  with  aqua- 
relles, family  sketches,  and  souvenirs 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  Duchess  of 
Berri  was  at  that  time  a  load-star  to 
the  Carlist  youth,  on  account  of  her 
misfortunes,  and  her  bravery  at  the 
time  of  her  capture.  She  had,  with 
an  adherent,  the  pluck  to  stay  behind 
the  fireplace,  where  she  was  hidden, 
till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  when 
she  surrendered. 

There  was  a  fine  air  of  foolish  chiv- 
alry, the  aroma  from  the  dead  days 
of  loyalty,  still,  hanging  round  the 
chateau.  One  felt,  on  hearing  the 
talk,  how  ill  suited  to  our  day  were 
these  ideas,  and  how  improbable  their 
return  to  power.  The  company  as- 
sembled at  the  chateau  was  of  the 
most  contrasting  character.  There 
was  the  fattore,  as  the  Italians  call 
him,  the  country  manager  of  the 
estate,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  France,  whose  lovely  wife 
still  lives  immortalized  as  Ecclesia, 
"  the  Church,"  in  De  la  Roche's  famous 
Hemicycle,  and  her  sister,  both  daugh- 
ters of  the  baron.  There  was  their 
governess,  one  of  those  sweet,  pure 
natures  once  not  infrequent  in 
France,  and  breathing  memories  of 
Fcnelon.  There  was  an  artist,  a 
sculptor,  who,  on  wet  days,  would 
work  on  a  little  statuette  of  the 
baron's  daughter,  and  who,  when  not 
employed,  would  have  a  look  of  wis- 


dom which  deceived  me,  till  the  baron 
explained,  "  II  reve  creux,"  to  imply 
the  emptiness  of  his  thinking.  Then 
there  was  a  volatile,  Frenchified 
Scotchman,  much  preferring  the  sun 
of  the  boulevard  to  the  mists  of  any 
of  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  To  him  I 
frequently  confided  how  superior  in 
attractiveness  I  found  this  chdteau 
life  to  the  somewhat  damp  and  heavy 
cheer  of  an  English  country-house. 
Here  the  great  characteristic  was 
ease,  impromptu  sallies,  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  to  be  sunny. 

Very  soon  the  baron  announced 
his  programme  for  the  hours  and  days 
of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  which  was 
often  changed  as  new  combinations, 
or  the  weather,  interfered.  All  plans 
were  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the 
duchess,  who  was  to  arrive  in  a  few 
days.  What  delightful  excursions 
we  had!  Additional  visitors  came, 
male  and  female :  superb  horses 
crowded  the  moderately-sized  stables. 
Whether  in  the  saddle,  or  on  foot,  I 
know  not  which  was  the  pleasanter 
exercise.  Sometimes  we  made  excur- 
sions to  the  chateaux  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nobles,"  spending  the  night  with 
them,  and  returning  the  next  day ; 
sometimes  we  would  go  off  to  picnic 
in  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  near  by, 
or  to  visit  Laon,  where  four  stone  oxen 
look  down  from  the  top  of  the  bulky 
tower,  itself  on  a  hill,  and  overlooking 
a  prodigious  tract  of  country.  It 
seemed  odd  to  find  that  this  cathedral 
was  built  by  John  Bull,  and  these 
stone  oxen  of  his  so  honored  for  the 
labor  of  fetching  the  stone  blocks  up 
the  acclivity.  The  snug  hotel  at 
Laon  had  for  its  sign  a  hure,  or  boar's 
head,  locally  appropriate.  At  St. 
Quentin  and  St.  Gobin,  we  were 
shown  the  beautiful  manufactures  of 
the  famous  mirrors  which  Frenchmen 
so  dearly  love.  When  fresh  from  the 
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furnace,  they  look  like  buckwheat- 
cakes  ;  afterwards  polish,  water  and 
pumice,  and  mutual  attrition,  be- 
gin what  emery  finishes. 

But  the  most  charming  point  of 
excursion  frequently  visited  was  the 
Chateau  de  Couci.  France  has  no 
nobler  ruin.  Its  extensive  walls  cover 
the  crest  of  a  bold  eminence,  which 
overlooks  leagues  of  distance  ;  and  its 
principal  and  gigantic  tower  has  been 
split  from  top  to  bottom,  most  pictur- 
esquely, by  an  earthquake.  But  it  is 
entire  ;  and  inside  may  be  seen  the 
rich  colors  of  the  ancient  frescos, 
and  mediaeval  figures.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  a  Sire  de  Couci  killed  a  lion. 
The  story  goes,  it  was  near  the  castle. 
If  so,  it  must  have  escaped  from  some 
medieval  Barnum.  But,  over  the 
principal  archway,  he  ramps  in  stone 
forever. 

All  France  knows  the  legend  of  the 
Couci  race  :  — 


"  Ni  roi  je  suis,  ni  prince  aussi, 
Mais  le  sire  de  Couci;  " 


and  there  is  a  story  from  the  days  of 
the  Crusades  as  widely  known.  A 
cousin  or  nephew  of  the  chatelaine 
loved  his  mistress  ;  and  the  haughty 
husband,  discovering  it,  had  him  way- 
laid as  he  returned  from  successful 
war  with  the  infidels,  and  slain.  His 
heart/  served  upon  the  table  of  the 
chateau,  was  partaken  of  by  the  cha- 
telaine. 

"You  always  liked  it,"  said  the 
wicked  Sire  de  Couci :  "  it  is  your  lov- 
er's heart."  —  "Since  such  meat  has 
passed  my  lips,"  she  replied,  "  no 
other  earthly  food  befits  me;"  and 
she  died  of  starvation  and  a  broken 
spirit. 

To  this  chateau  we  would  make 
sketching-parties,  for  it  was  near  the 
house ;  arriving  home  late,  after 


jumping  and  sometimes  falling  into 
swollen  brooks,  draggled  and  delight- 
ed, to  the  sweet  freshness  of  clean 
clothes,  a  late  and  relished  dinner, 
and  then  the  slipper  and  the  cigar, 
which  make  twilight  holy.  When  not 
too  tired,  we  would  dance  severe  and 
formal  minuets,  or  spin  in  the  modern 
friskiness  of  the  waltz.  Billiards 
were  never  forgotten ;  and  the  duch- 
ess, who  soon  arrived,  proved  to  be  a 
cool  hand  with  a  cue,  and  hard  to 
beat.  Women  should  always  aim  at 
using  the  cue,  it  is  so  much  more  grace- 
ful and  worthy  of  the  game,  and  nev- 
er the  foolish  and  inefficient  mace. 

It  was  great  fun  to  have  one  of  the 
small  lakes  drawn.  It  reminded  one 
of  Watteau  ;  the  pretty  women,  with 
their  scarfs  and  parasols,  looking 
down  upon  the  picturesque  and  slimy 
men  who  were  doing  the  dragging. 
Eels  were  taken  in  abundance,  and 
carp,  a  truly  mediaeval  fish,  with  its 
great  golden  scales,  its  hundred  years 
of  life,  and  sometimes  bearing  in  its 
nose  a  courtly  ring  of  other  days  and 
other  manners. 

The  baron's  chateau  was  a  modern 
house,  and  he  and  his  set  were  mod- 
erns in  their  ways  and  manners  ;  but 
scattered  about  the  country  were  resi- 
dences which  we  sometimes  visited, 
where  the  flavor  of  the  old  provincial 
life  was  still  rich  and  strong.  One 
quaint  old  chateau  had  for  its  occu- 
pants a  couple  of  maiden  sisters,  who 
lived  in  a  union  closer  than  that  of 
the  Siamese  twins  ;  for  their  bond  was 
spiritual,  and  not  of  the  flesh  :  their 
thoughts,  their  pleasures,  their  daily 
life,  so  united,  it  was  like  a  double  ex- 
istence. I  had  expected  with  curios- 
ity to  see  them  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  we  visited  them,  one  for  two 
days  had  been  seriously  ill ;  and  now 
her  sister  had  taken  also  to  her  bed, 
compelled  by  that  sympathy  which 
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made  them  do  every  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  were  tjhus  both  almost 
helpless.  Though  a  rain  was  coming 
on,  the  kind-hearted  baron  took  a 
horse  from  the  stable,  and  galloped 
furiously  fifteen  miles  to  get  them  a 
physician ;  I,  in  the  mean  time,  driv- 
en home  in  our  dennet  by  a  servant 
of  the  house. 

One  landed  proprietor  whom  we 
visited  was  loud  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  vandalism  of  republican  ways. 
Showing  me  a  lovely  view  that  he 
had  opened  through  a  wood,  which 
gave  glimpses  of  a  lake,  and,  beyond, 
of  a  Roman  tumulus,  he  passionately 
exclaimed,  — 

"  What  avail  such  affectionate 
labors  for  one's  property,  when  the 
law  divides  among  all  one's  descend- 
ants the  estate,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  kept  up !  Everywhere  the  old 
manorial  glories  of  France  are  fast 
disappearing.  In  fifty  years  what 
will  have  become  of  my  bosquet,  my 
artificial  lake,  and  even  of  my  Roman 
tumulus  !  " 

One  did  indeed  feel  behind  the 
aggressive  republicanism  in  the  air 
something  of  the  country  life  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  Duchess  of  Cereste,  as  well  as 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  her  visitor, 
had  indescribable  touches,  in  her  man- 
ner, of  feudal  days ;  and  her  wit  and 
bons  mots  were  reported  through  all 
the  country. 

The  interest  of  the  duke  in  a  gold 
eagle  which  I  had,  and  presented  him, 
was  almost  childish;  and  his  "Dia- 
blef"  rang  through  the  room  as  if  he 
had  seen  the  living  bird.  Indeed,  the 
ignorance  of  the  French  then,  as  to 
every  thing  American,  w,as  absolute ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  tempted  by  the 
easy  opportunity  for  chaff,  I  ventured 
to  draw  the  long-bow  in  a  manner 
which  even  Cyrus  would  have  ap- 


proved. I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
his  other  precept,  the  truth.  In  fact, 
this  tale  was  a  bouncer. 

Happening  to  have  really  a  distant 
relative  married  to  an  Indian  chief,  I 
mentioned  it.  The  question  was 
asked,  "  In  intermarriages  with  the 
Indians,  do  you  take  their  name,  or 
retain  your  own?"  I  said,  that,"  as 
their  lands  were  falling  daily  to  us 
by  the  luck  of  the  stronger,  it  was 
thought  graceful  invariably  to  accept 
the  Indian  nomenclature.  "C'est 
bien  ! "  exclaimed  my  audience  : 
"  c'est  gracieux ! "  —  "  Unfortunately," 
said  I,  "  though  I  do  not  like  to  men- 
tion it,  they  were  Caribs,  you  know." 

"  Indeed,  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  A  tribe  that  has  always  had  the 
bad  habit  of  eating  its  prisoners. 
Though  of  this  stock,  I  invariably 
refuse  the  indulgence  of  so  bad  a  pro- 
pensity ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a 
longing  to  do  so."  They  loudly  ex- 
claimed, "  C'est  bien,  c'est  bien  !  il 
ne  faut  pas  manger  son  semblable  !  " 

After  this,  the  moonstruck  artist 
attached  himself  to  my  steps.  One 
day  I  was  sketching  a  little  artificial 
island,  when  I  suddenly  discovered 
that  I  had  left  my  pencil-box  where 
I  had  last  sketched,  and  started  up  . 
to  recover  it ;  whereupon  my  watch- 
ful sculptor  flew  to  the  chateau  with 
extended  arms,  crying  out,  — 

"  II  a  eu  un  acces !  II  a  eu  un 
acces ! " 

If  some  of  the  grander  country- 
people  suggested  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
others  reminded  one  of  Eugenie 
Grandet,  and  the  stuffy,  close,  dead 
existence  described  by  Balzac.  A 
female  cousin  of  the  baron  came  to 
visit  us  one  day  in  the  most  incredi- 
bly rococo  and  ancient  vehicle  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
call  it.  Its  name,  perhaps,  had  per- 
ished in  some  vast  antiquity.  The 
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horses,  which  might  have  come  out 
of  the  ark,  were  held  to  it  by  the 
queerest  straps  and  ropes.  As  the 
baron  expected  to  be,  and  indeed  was, 
her  heir,  the  most  deferential  cour- 
tesy awaited  her;  but  nothing  could 
smooth  the  dry,  cold  lines  of  her 
pinched  face.  There  was  an  odor  of 
old  lavender  and  marjoram  about  her, 
as  if  she  had  come  from  a  clothes- 
press.  Twice,  robbers  had  invaded 
her  dark  and  tumble-down  mansion, 
but  found  nothing.  Her  money, 
which  never  saw  bank,  pure  louis 
d'or,  was  known  to  be  hidden  away 
in  all  undiscoverable  corners ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  baron,  later,  on  hearing 
of  her  death,  posted  down  to  the 
country,  and  there  successfully  rum- 
maged for  it  in  old  flower-pots,  gar- 
den-beds, hall-tiles,  and  the  obscurest 
crevices,  as  if  he  were  guessing  a 
conundrum.  As  it  was,  he  never 
knew  but  what  the  visitors  had  an- 
ticipated him,  and  carried  off  heavy 
spoils. 

The  most  picturesque  thing  of  my 
visit  was,  perhaps,  a  chevreuil  hunt ; 
though,  if  I  had  staid,  I  had  been 
promised  that  grand  glory  of  the 
provinces,  a  wild-boar  hunt;  when, 
all  being  in  appropriate  costume,  — 
each  wearing  boots  up  to  the  thigh, 
brilliant  hunting -coats  (generally 
green  or  red,  with  an  enormous  horn 


wound  round  them  l\ke  a  ring  of- 
Saturn),  caps,  and  a  short  sword  by 
their  side,  with  which  to  despatch  the 
boar  in  close  combat,  —  a  brilliant 
scene  is  presented. 

With  the  chevreuil  we  had  no 
great  luck,  beyond  the  beauty  of  the 
woods,  and  the  excitement  of  hope. 
After  waiting  at  our  post,  by  which 
the  deer  was  to  come,  an  accidental 
movement  of  some  one  on  the  line  of 
his  flight  made  him  swerve  through 
the  depths  of  a  valley  beyond  shot, 
where  we  only  got  glimpses  of  his 
haunches  and  branching  horns.  But 
to  wait  an  hour  with  something  to 
hope  for,  in  a  lovely  wood,  is  never 
time  misspent;  and  the  stillness, 
with  the  excitement  of  the  senses, 
brought  to  notice  a  thousand  beau- 
ties of  variable  shadow  and  sunshine, 
of  the  pretty  ways  of  birds,  made 
over-bold  and  near  by  our  statue- 
like  tranquillity. 

Something  of  this  delightful  coun- 
try-life in  France,  of  course  remains  ; 
but  we  live  in  a  swift  age ;  and  since 
there,  as  everywhere,  manners  are 
modified,  and  antique  methods  of  life 
are  displaced,  by  the  flash,  brilliancy, 
and  hurry  of  modern  civilization,  I 
have  thought  these  jottings  of  French 
provincial  life  forty  years  ago  worth 
making. 

T.  G.  A. 


MY  TEMPLE. 

A  HEAVENLY  workman  fashioned  in  my  heart 

A  church  of  God, 
Upon  a  shining  eminence,  apart 

From  the  earth-road. 

Oh !  what  a  wondrous  architect  he  is, 

Whose  touch  divine 
Reared  high  these  sun-girt  walls,  my  destiny's 

Immortal  shrine ! 
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He  carved  so  noiselessly,  I  never  knew 

The  work  begun, 
Nor  what  it  was  God  sent  him  here  to  do 

Until  'twas  done. 

He  carved  it  white,  as  God  meant  life  to  be ; 

Strong  and  sublime, 
To  bear  the  wild  winds  of  eternity 

That  sweep  through  time. 

0  shrine  of  God  !  what  human  soul  would  dare 

Stretch  out  a  hand 
Defiled  to  touch  thee,  or  seek  without  prayer 

To  understand  ? 

Deep  as  the  sea  thy  shining  altars  are ; 

Yet  are  they  high 
Enough  for  God  to  know  their  light  afar 

In  the  soul's  sky. 

Here  silences,  uplifting  to  the  sun 

Their  foreheads  broad, 
With  mysteries  move  grandly  one  by  one, 

Prophets  of  God. 

And  here  and  there  upon  thy  sun-stained  floor 

A  white  thought  kneels, 
With  hopes  grouped  round  it  beautiful,  whose  power 

That  great  God  feels. 

And  here  and  there  dreams  gorgeous  to  the  sight 

Shine  to  and  fro 
With  burning  eyes,  whose  meanings  of  delight 

The  angels  know. 

This  heavenly  workman  once  for  every  soul 

Builds  church  and  shrine  : 
Ah  !  when  he  builds  for  thee,  pray  God  they  be 

Godlike  as  mine. 
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BY    IVAN    TURGUENIEFF. 
[Translated  from  the  German  of  W-  A.  Polovinoff,  by  Sarah  K.  D.  Munro.] 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 
[Concluded  from  last  Number.] 

was   her  voice    which    called   me    to 

^'  her.     I  recognized  her  voice.      Alas ! 

There  could  be  only  one  end  to  it ! " 

"But    why    did    not    you    marry 
Marie  ?  "  I  asked  him.     "  Were  you 
He  had  in  St.  Petersburg,  besides    tired  of  her  ?  " 

"No,  I  loved  her  passionately." 
Here,  gentlemen,  I  stared  at  Teg- 


THE  story  which  Tegleff  related  to 
me  was  in  brief  as  follows  :  — 


his  titled  uncle,  an  aunt,  not  titled, 
but    wealthy.     Being    childless,    she 

had  adopted  a  girl  from  among  the  Jeff.     I    remembered   one    of  my  ac- 

common  people.     She  had  given  her  quaintances,  a  very  lively  man,  who 

a  good  education,  and  treated  her  like  had  a  wife,  hateful,  stupid,  and  poor, 

a   daughter.     Her  name  was  Marie,  and    moreover   lived   very  unhappily 

Tegleff  saw  her   every   day;    and  it  with  her.     Some  one  asked  him  once, 

ended   in   their  falling  in    love  with  in  my  presence,  whether  he  married 

each  other;  and  Marie,  in  a  moment  her  for  love ;  and  he  answered,  "No, 

of    weakness,    trusted   him    too    far.  not  for  love :  it  just   happened    so." 

The   consequences  could  not  be  con-  Here  was  Tegleff,  passionately  in  love 

cealed.     TeglefFs  aunt  was  fearfully  with  a  girl,  and  would  not  marry  her. 

enraged,  drove  the  poor  girl  shamefully  Did  this  also  "  happen  so  "  ? 
from  the  house,  and  removed  to  Mos-         "  Then,  why  don't  you  marry  her?  " 

cow,  where  she  took  a  37oung  girl  of  I  asked  him  again, 
noble    birth    for   a   foster-child,    and        His  strange,  sleepy  eyes  wandered 

made  her  her  heiress.     Marie,  being  over   the   table.     "That  —  it   is    not 

thrown  back  upon  her  own  relations,  —  easy  —  to  say  briefly,"  he  stammered, 

poor  drunken  people, — had  a  hea\ry  "  I  have  reasons.     She  is  a  commoner ; 

burden   to   bear.     Tegleff,    who    had  and    my  uncle  —  I  have  to  defer  to 

promised  to  marry  her,  did  not  intend  him  !  " 

to  keep  his  word.     At  their  last  meet-         "Defer   to   your  uncle!"  I    cried, 

ing  he  had  been  forced  to  an  explana-  "  What  the  devil  do  you  owe  to  your 

tion:  she  insisted  upon  knowing  the  uncle,  whom  you  only  see  once  in  a 

truth,  and  had  learned  this.     "Now,"  twelvemonth,   when   you   make  your 

said   she,  "if  I  am    not  to  be  your  New   Year's    call?     Do   you    expect 

wife,  I  know  what  is  left  for  me  to  any  of  his  property  when  he    dies  ? 

do."     This  had  occurred  a  fortnight  He  has  half  a  dozen  children  of  his 

own." 


I  spoke  hotly.     Tegleff  showed  that 


previous. 

"I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
what  her  words  meant,"  continued  he  was  deeply  wounded.  He  crim- 
Tegleff.  "I  am  convinced  that  she  soned,  —  not  all  over  his  face;  but 
has  put  an  end  to  herself,  and  that  it  just  a  spot  on  either  cheek. 
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"  Read  me  no  lecture,  I  pray  you," 
he  said  gloomily.  "Besides,  I  do 
not  justify  myself.  I  have  been  her 
ruin :  now  I  ought  to  remove  this 
wrong." 

He  hung  his  head,  and  was  silent; 
nor  did  I  find  any  thing  further  to  say. 

XL 

WE  sat  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  looked  away  from  me ;  but  I 
looked  at  him,  and  noticed  that  his 
hair  stood  up  away  from  his  forehead, 
and  lay  in  locks,  —  a  symptom,  ac- 
cording to  a  military  surgeon  through 
whose  hands  many  wounded  had 
passed,  of  great  drying  heat  in  the 
brain. 

Again  it  came  into  my  head  that 
the  hand  of  fate  really  rested  on  Teg- 
leff,  and  that  his  comrades  were  not 
entirely  without  reasons  for  thinking 
there  was  a  sort  of  fatality  about 
him.  At  the  same  time  I  condemned 
him.  "  A  commoner  !  "  I  thought. 
"  What  sort  of  an  aristocrat  are  you  ?  " 

"Perhaps  you  condemn  me,  Rie- 
del,"  said  Tegleff,  as  if  he  guessed 
my  thoughts.  "  Appearances  are  cer- 
tainly much  against  me.  But  what 
can  I  do?  what  can  I  do?" 

He  rested  his  chin  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  began  to  gnaw  the 
broad,  flat  nails  of  his  short  red  fin- 
gers. 

•"I  think,  dear  Tegleff,  that  you 
alone  can  judge  whether  or  no  you 
are  doing  right.  Perhaps  your  be- 
loved still  lives."  ("Shall  I  tell 
him  the  real  cause  of  the  knocking  ?  " 
passed  through  my  mind:  "no,  later.") 

"She  has  not  written  me  a  single 
letter  since  we  have  been  in  camp," 
remarked  he. 

"  That  doesn't  prove  any  thing." 

Tegleff  waved  his  hand  deprecat- 
ingly.  "  No,  she  is  certainly  no 


more  of  this  world.     She  has  called 
me"  — 

Suddenly  he  turned  towards  the 
window.  "  There  is  the  knocking 
again." 

I  laughed  involuntarily.  "This 
time,  be  assured,  Ilia  Stephanich,  it 
is  certainly  imagination.  See,  it  is 
already  dawn.  In  ten  minutes  the  sun 
will  rise :  it  is  almost  four  o'clock. 
Ghosts  don't  walk  in  the  day- 
time." 

Tegleff  threw  a  dark  glance  towards 
me,  said,  "Good-night!"  through  his 
teeth,  lay  down  on  the  bench,  and 
turned  his  back  to  me. 

I  also  lay  down,  and  wondered, 
before  I  went  to  sleep,  why  Tegleff 
kept  harping  on  the  idea  of  taking* 
his  own  life.  What  madness  !  What 
extravagance  !  Would  not  even  marry 
her,  had  left  her,  and  now  must  die 
at  the  same  time  she  does !  There 
was  no  sense  in  it.  But  he  always 
has  to  act  a  part.  With  these 
thoughts  I  fell  asleep ;  and,  when  I 
again  opened  my  eyes,  the  sun  was 
high:  but  Tegleff  was  not  in  the 
house.  His  man  Simon  informed  me 
that  he  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg. 

XII. 

I  DRAGGED  through  a  restless  and 
tedious  day.  Tegleff  did  not  return, 
either  to  dinner  or  tea.  My  brother 
I  did  not  even  expect.  Towards 
evening  a  thick  mist,  thicker  even 
than  that  of  the  day  before,  over- 
spread every  thing.  I  lay  down  tol- 
erably early.  A  knocking  on  the 
window  roused  me. 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  startled. 

The  knocking  was  repeated  so  dis- 
tinctly and  energetically,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  its  reality.  I 
rose,  opened  the  window,  and  saw 
Tegleff.  Wrapped  in  his  mantle,  his 
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cap  drawn  over  his  forehead,  he  stood 
there  motionless. 

"  Why,  Ilia  Stephanich  !  "  I  cried, 
"  is  it  you  ?  We  have  been  expect- 
ing you  a  long  time.  Come  in,  or  is 
the  door  locked  ?  " 

Tegleff  shook  his  head.  "I  will 
not  come  in,"  he  said  gloomily.  "I 
only  wanted  to  ask  you  to  hand  this 
letter  to  the  commander  of  the  bat- 
tery in  the  morning." 

He  reached  me  a  great  letter  with 
five  seals  on  it.  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  surprise,  but  took  it  mechani- 
cally. Tegleff  had  got  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  before  I  was  able  to 
call  after  him.  "  Wait,  wait !  Where 
are  you  going?  Are  you  just  re- 
turned ?  What  is  this  letter  ? " 

"  Do  you  promise  me  to  deliver  it 
at  its  address  ?  "  said  Tegleff,  taking 
some  steps  away.  The  mist  already 
made  his  form  indistinct. 

"  Do  you  promise  ?  " 

"  I  promise  ;  but  tell  me  first "  — 

Tegleff  still  retreated,  and  seemed 
but  a  long  dark  streak.  "  Farewell," 
I  heard  him  say, — :"  farewell,  Kiedel; 
don't  think  ill  of  me.  Take  care  of 
Simon" —  Even  the  dark  streak 
disappeared. 

That  was  too  much  for  me.  "  Cursed 
phrase-maker !  "  I  thought.  "  Even 
now  you  must  be  working  for 
effect !  " 

But  I  was  filled  with  anxiety.  In- 
voluntary fear  oppressed  me.  I  threw 
on  my  cloak,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

XIII.   ' 

THERE  I  was;  but  which  way 
should  I  turn  ?  The  mist  surrounded 
me  on  every  side.  I  could  see  a  dis-v 
tance  of  five  or  six  paces ;  but,  farther 
than  that,  it  was  like  a  wall,  fleecy 
and  white  like  cotton-wool.  I  turned 
to  the  left,  towards  the  village  street, 


which  ended  here.  Our  house  was  the 
last  but  one  in  this  direction.  Be- 
yond stretched  an  empty  field,  with 
here  and  there  a  bush  upon  it.  Be- 
yond the  field,  some  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  village,  there  was  a 
grove  of  birch- trees,  through  which 
ran  the  same  stream,  which,  farther 
on,  passed  through  the  village.  All 
this  I  knew  in  a  general  way,  for  I 
saw  it  frequently  by  day.  But  now  I 
could  see  nothing,  and  could  only  dis- 
tinguish, through  the  density  of  the 
fog,  where  the  ground  fell  and  the 
river  ran.  The  moon  hung  like  a 
pale  spot  in  the  heavens ;  but  her 
light  could  not  pierce  the  smoke-like 
mist,  as  it  had  done  the  previous 
night,  and  fell  down  from  above  in  a 
broad,  pale,  golden  sheet.  I  reached 
the  field,  and  listened.  No  sound 
could  be  heard  but  the  piping  of  the 
snipes. 

"Tegleff!"  I  cried.  «  Ilia  Steph- 
anich !  Tegleff!"  My  voice  died 
away  near  me  without  any  answer : 
it  seemed  as  if  the  fog  would  not  let 
it  pass  through.  "Tegleff!"  I  re- 
peated. 

No  one  answered. 

I  went  forward  at  a  venture. 
Twice  I  stuck  in  a  hedge,  and  once 
I  just  escaped  falling  into  a  ditch  :  I 
stumbled  over  a  saw-horse  which  lay 
on  the  ground.  "  Tegleff,  Tegleff ! " 
I  called.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  low 
voice  close  behind  me,  — 

"  I  am  here.  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  " 

I  turned  quickly  round. 

Before  me  stood  Tegleff,  his  hands 
hanging  by  his  side,  his  head  bare. 
His  face  was  pale;  but  his  eyes  seemed 
larger  and  brighter  than  usual.  He 
breathed  deeply  and  slowly  through 
his  wide  open  mouth. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  I  cried  in  an  access 
of  joy,  seizing  both  his  hands,  "thank 
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God!  I  had  almost  given  up  finding 
you.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  scare 
me  so  ?  Have  done  with  it,  Ilia 
Stephanich  ! " 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 
repeated  Tegleff. 

"Want?  I  want  first,  of  all  that 
you  should  return  to  the  house  with 
me,  and,  secondly,  I  want  an  explana- 
tion from  you,  as  a  Friend,  as  to  what 
your  —  your  behavior  and  that  letter 
to  the  captain  may  mean.  Did  any 
thing  unexpected  occur  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ?  " 

"  I  found  just  what  I  expected  in 
St.  Petersburg,"  answered  Tegleff, 
not  stirring  from  the  place  where  he 
stood. 

"  That  is  —  you  mean  —  your' 
friend  Marie  "  — 

"She  took  her  own  life,"  said 
Tegleff  quickly  and  angrily.  "  They 
buried  her  three  days  ago.  She  did 
not  leave  even  one  line  for  me.  She 
has  poisoned  herself." 

Tegleff  uttered  these  frightful 
words  quickl}7,  bat  stood  all  the  while 
as  motionless  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

I  clasped  my  hands.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  How  horrible  !  Your  presenti- 
ment was  correct.  It  is  frightful." 
Bewildered,  I  stopped  short.  Tegleff 
slowly,  and  as  if  in  triumph,  crossed 
his  hands  on  his  breast.  "  However," 
I  began  again,  "  why  do  we  stand 
here  ?  Let  us  go  into  the  house." 

"Let  us  go,"  said  he.  "  But  how 
shall  we  find  the  way  in  this  mist  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  light  in  the  window 
of  our  house :  we  will  be  guided  by 
that.  Come." 

"Go  first,"  answered  Tegleff:  "I 
will  follow  you."  We  made  for  the 
road.  We  kept  on  for  about  five 
minutes ;  and  the  light  which  was  to 
be  our  guide  did  not  appear.  At 
last  two  reddish  spots  showed  them- 
selves. Tegleff  followed  me  with 


measured  tread.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  reach  the  house  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  learn  from  him  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  unhappy  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Overcome  by  his  com- 
munication, I  confessed  to  him,  in  an 
access  of  sorrow  and  half-supersti- 
tious remorse,  before  we  reached  the 
house,  that  I  had  caused  the  mysteri- 
ous knocking  of  the  night  before,  and 
that  such  tragical  consequences  should 
follow  such  a  joke. 

Tegleff  contented  himself  with  re- 
marking that  I  was  not  to  blame  in 
the  matter;  that  my  hand  had  been 
guided  by  some  higher  power,  and 
that  it  only  showed  how  little  I  knew 
him.  His  strangely  calm  and  uni- 
form voice  sounded  close  to  my  ear. 
"  But  you  will  learn  to  know  me," 
he  continued.  "  I  saw  how  you  smiled 
yesterday  when  I  spoke  of  strength 
of  will.  You  will  learn  to  know 
me  better,  and  will  remember  my 
words." 

The  first  hut  of  the  village  rose 
before  us  out  of  the  fog  like  a  dark 
mystery.  That  also  showed  us  our 
house.  JVTy  hunting-dog  gave  tongue, 
as  if  he  scented  my  approach. 

I  knocked  on  the  window.  "Si- 
mon," I  called  to  TeglefPs  servantj  — 
"ho,  Simon  !  open  the  gate  quickly." 
The  door  opened  with  a  loud  noise : 
Simon  stepped  over  the  threshold. 
"Ilia  Stephanich,  come  in,"  I  cried, 
and  turned  round. 

Not  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  Ilia 
Stephanich  !  He  had  vanished  as  if 
sunk  into  the  earth. 

Nearly  bereft  of  my  wits,  I  stepped 
into  the  house. 

XIV. 

ANGRY  with  Tegleff,  and  ashamed 
of  the  astonishment  which  had  at 
first  overwhelmed  me,  I  exclaimed  to 
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Simon,  " Your  master  is  crazy,— 
wholly  and  entirely  crazy  !  He  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  came  back,  and  is 
now  wandering  about.  I  found  him, 
and  brought  him  to  the  very  gate; 
and,  behold !  he  runs  away  again. 
In  such  a  night,  to  remain  out  of 
doors !  He  has  chosen  a  fine  time 
for  a  promenade." 

"But  why  did  I  let  go  of  his 
hand  ? "  I  said  to  myself.  Simon 
looked  at  me  in  silence,  as  if  he  had 
something  to  say;  but  he  only 
changed  his  attitude,  after  the  fashion 
of  servants  of  that  day. 

" When  did  he  leave  ?  "  I  asked 
eagerly. 

"  At  six  in  the  morning." 

"  How  did  he  appear,  —  disturbed, 
sad?" 

Simon  started.  "My  master,"  he 
began,  "  is  a  mystery.  Who  can  un- 
derstand him?  When  he  went  to 
the  city,  he  called  for  his  new  uni- 
form, and  burnt  some  locks." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Locks  ?  " 

"Yes,  burnt  his  hair:  I  had  to  heat 
the  tongs  on  purpose." 

That,  certainly,  I  had  not  expected. 
"Do  you  know,"  I  asked  Simon,  "a 
young  lady,  a  friend  of  Ilia  Stephan- 
ich  ?  Her  name  was  Marie." 

"How  could  I  help  knowing  her? 
She  is  a  good  young  lady." 

"  Your  master  was,  you  may  say, 
in  love  with  this  Marie  ?  " 

Simon  sighed.  "My  master  will 
yet  come  to  grief  on  account  of  that 
young  lady;'  for  he  loved  her  fear- 
fully. But  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  marry  her;  nor  could  he 
leave  her,  —  all  because  he  was  so 
weak.  But  he  loved  her  too  much." 

"  Why  did  he  ?  Was  she,  then,  so 
beautiful  ?  "  I  inquired  further. 

"The  gentlefolks  like  such,"  said 
Simon  with  a  serious  face. 

"  And  to  your  taste,  then  ?  " 


"  She  did  not  suit  me,  —  not  at  all." 

"Why  so?" 

"  She  is  much  too  thin." 

"If  she  should  die,"  I  recommenced, 
"  do  you  think  your  master  would  be 
willing  to  survive  her  ?  " 

"  That  I  could  not  say  :  that  is  his 
affair.  He  was  always  incomprehen- 
sible." 

I  took  up  the  large  and  apparently 
thick  letter  which  Tegleff  had  given 
me,  and  passed  it  twice  through  my 
hands.  The  address,  "  To  his  Honor, 
Commander  of  the  Battery,  Captain 
and  Knight,"  was  very  plainly  and 
scrupulously  superscribed  with  the  spe- 
cification of  the  baptismal,  parental, 
and  family  name.  In  the  upper  cor- 
'ner  of  the  envelope  was  the  note, 
"Most  important,"  twice  under- 
lined. 

"  Simon,"  I  began,  "  I  am  anxious 
about  your  master :  I  fear  something 
bad  has  happened  to  him.  We  must 
go  and  seek  him  forthwith." 

"At  your  service,"  answered  Si- 
mon. 

"Although  there  is  such  a  mist 
outside  that  we  can't  see  three  steps 
ahead,  still  we  must  search  for  him. 
We  must  each  take  a  lantern,  arid 
put  a  lamp  in  every  window,  in  any 
case." 

"  At  your  service,"  answered  Simon, 
lighting  the  lanterns. 

We  set  out. 

XV. 

How  we  both  wandered  and 
searched  about,  cannot  be  told.  The 
lanterns  were  not  of  the  least  assist- 
ance. They  did  not  penetrate  at  all 
that  white,  almost  luminous  darkness 
which  surrounded  us.  We  lost  each 
other  repeatedly,  although  we  called 
to  one  another ;  and  I  constantly 
cried,  "Tegleff!  Ilia  Stephamch  !  " 
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while    Simon   repeated,   "Herr  Teg- 
leff!     Honored  sir!" 

The  mist  had  so  confused  us,  that 
we  tumbled  about  as  if  asleep.  We 
were  soon  quite  hoarse.  The  damp- 
ness penetrated  to  our  very  lungs. 
With  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  we  at 
last  regained  our  house,  thanks  to 
the  lights  in  the  windows.  Our  unit- 
ed search  having  come  to  nothing, 
we  separated,  determining  that  each 
should  pursue  his  way  independently 
of  the  other.  Simon  went  to  the  left, 
I  to  the  right ;  and  I  soon  ceased  to 
hear  his  voice.  The  mist  seemed  to 
have  got  into  my  head.  I  tumbled 
senselessly  about,  and  only  shouted, 
"Tegleff,  Tegleff!" 

"  Here ! "  came  an  answer  sud- 
denly. 

Heavens,  how  glad  I  was  !  How  I 
turned  in  the  direction  whence  the 
voice  came  !  A  human  form  came  in 
sight :  I  hastened  towards  it  —  at  last ! 

But,  instead  of  Tegleff, 'I  saw  be- 
fore me  another  officer  who  belonged 
to  the  same  battery,  and  was  called 
Telepneff. 

"  Was  it  you  who  answered  me  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  And  was  it  you  who  called  me  ?  " 
he  returned. 

"No:    I  called  Tegleff." 

"  Tegleff?  I  just  met  him.  What 
a  stupid  night !  One  can't  even  find 
the  way  home." 

"You  met  Tegleff?  Which  way 
did  he  go  ?  " 

"  I  think,  that  way,"  answered  the 
officer,  motioning  into  the  mist. 
"  But  nobody  can  tell  any  thing  in 
this  weather.  Do  you  know,  for  ex- 
ample, which  way  the  village  may 
lie?  There  would  be  some  comfort 
even  in  hearing  a  dog  bark.  A  stu- 
pid night !  Permit  me  to  light  my 
cigar.  I  can  at  least  illuminate  my 
path  to  that  extent." 
44 


I  noticed  that  he  was  a  little 
heated  with  wine. 

"  Did  Tegleff  not  speak  to  you  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  said  to  him, 
'  How  are  you,  friend  ?  '  He  an- 
swered, '  Farewell,  friend  ! '  — '  How 
farewell  ?  Why  farewell  ?  '  —  '  I  am 
going  to  shoot  myself  presently/  he 
answered.  A  very  queer  fellow  !  " 

My  breath  was  gone.  "  You  say  — 
he  said" — 

"  A  most  extraordinary  fellow! "  an- 
swered the  officer,  and  went  his  way. 

I  had  not  recovered  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  officer's  confu- 
sion had  thrown  me,  when  my  own 
name,  loudly  and  repeatedly  shouted, 
reached  my  ears.  I  recognized  Si- 
mon's voice.  I  answered.  He  ap- 
proached me. 

XVI. 

"WELL,"  I  asked,  "have  you 
found  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed!" 

"Where?" 

"  Not  far  from  here." 

"  How  was  he  —  alive  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.  I  even  spoke 
to  him."  My  heart  grew  lighter. 
"  He  was  sitting  under  a  birch-tree, 
in  his  cloak.  I  did  not  notice  any 
more.  I  announced  to  him,  'Be 
pleased  to  return  to  the  house,  Herr 
Tegleff.  Alexander  Vassilievich  is 
very  anxious  about  you.7  But  he  an- 
swered, '  It  is  quite  needless.  I  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  the  open  air.  My 
head  aches.  Go  home  :  I  will  come 
by  and  by/  " 

"And  you  left  him  then?"  I 
cried,  striking  my  hands  together. 

"What  else  could  I  do?  He  or- 
dered me  to  go  :  how  could  I  stay?  " 

All  my  former  anxiety  returned. 

"  Take  me  to  him  at  once  :  do  you 
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hear —  at  once!  0  Simon,  Simon! 
I  did  not  expect  this  of  you.  You 
say  he  is  near  here.  ?  " 

"  Very  near.  He  is  sitting  over 
there,  on  the  edge  of  the  birch-grove. 
It  can  hardly  be  thirty  paces  from 
the  bank  of  the  river.  I  found  him 
as  I  was  following  the  course  of  the 
stream.3' 

"  Let  us  go.     Show  me  the  way." 

Simon  went  ahead.  "  Come  this 
way  :  we  have  only  to  find  the  river, 
then  we  shall  easily  find  him  also." 

But,  instead  of  reaching  the  river, 
we  came  out  into  a  meadow,  and 
stumbled  upon  an  empty  stable. 

"Halt!"  cried  Simon.  "I  must 
have  led  you  too  far  to  the  right. 
We  will  try  more  to  the  left." 

We  went  in  that  direction,  and 
got  into  such  a  tall  and  tangled 
thicket,  that  we  could  hardly  free 
ourselves  again.  I  could  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  seen  such  a  thicket 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village. 

Then  we  suddenly  felt  the  ground 
turn  boggy  under  our  feet,  and  there 
were  great  mounds  of  moss,  which 
were  equally  strange  to  me.  We 
turned  again,  and  found  ourselves 
.near  a  little  elevation,  upon  which 
stood  a  thatched  hut.  Some  one  was 
snoring  within.  Simon  and  I 
shouted  into  it  several  times.  Some- 
thing stirred  within  ;  straw  rustled ; 
and  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  I  am 
watching!"  We  retreated,  and  re- 
traced our  steps.  Fields,  fields  every- 
where, nothing  but  fields  !  I  was 
ready  to  weep.  The  words  of  the 
fool  in  King  Lear  came  into  my 
mind,  "  The  night  will  turn  us  all  into 
fools  and  madmen." 

"Which  way  shall  we  go  now?" 
I  asked  Simon  dubiously. 

"  Gracious  sir !  the  woodsprite  has 
led 'us  astray,"  answered  the  discon- 
certed servant.  "  That  is  not  accident- 


al: there  is  something  wrong  going 
forward."  I  was  about  to  chide  him  ; 
but,  just  at  that ,  moment,  I  heard 
a  single  slight  report,  which  at  once 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  low 
sound,  such  as  is  caused  by  drawing 
a  large  cork  from  a  long-necked  flask. 
It  originated  not  far  from  where  we 
were  standing.  Why  this  insignifi- 
cant noise  should  have  made  such  an 
impression  upon  me,  or  seemed  so 
peculiar,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  at  once 
proceeded  towards  its  source. 

Simon  followed  me.  After  a  few 
moments,  something  tall,  broad,  and 
black,  showed  through  the  haze. 

"The  grove!  —  there  it  is:  the 
grove!"  cried  Simon  joyfully. 
"Yes,  there  sits  my  master  under  the 
birch-tree :  he  is  still  just  where  I 
left  him.  Yes,  that  is  he." 

I  strained  my  eyes.  There  certain- 
ly was  some  one  sitting  under  the  tree, 
leaning  on  the  ground,  with  his  back 
towards  us.  I  ran  up  to  him,  recog- 
nized >TeglefFs  cloak,  his  figure,  and 
hk  head  nesting  on  his  breast. 
"  Tegleff  !  "  I  cried  ;  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

"Tegleff!"  I  repeated,  and  laid 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Then,  as  if  my  touch  were  unex- 
pected, his  body  suddenly  fell  over, 
on  to  the  grass.  Simon  and  I  quickly 
lifted  him  up,  and  raised  his  head. 
His  face  was  not  pale,  but  without 
life  or  motion;  the  white,  firmly-set 
teeth  were  visible ;  the  open  eyes 
still  gazed  with  their  sleepy,  indifferent 
expression.  "  Heavens  ! "  cried  Simon, 
and  showed  me  his  hand  covered  with 
blood.  The  blood  came  from  under 
the  unfastened  cloak  :  it  flowed  from 
the  left  side  of  his  breast. 

He  had  shot- himself  with  a  little 
single  barrelled  pistol,  which  lay  near 
him.  The  slight  report  which  I  had 
heard  was  the  sound  of  this  fatal  shot. 
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XVII. 

TEGLEFF'S  suicide  did  not  astonish 
his  companions.  I  have  already  said, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Tegleff  as  a 
fatalist  must  some  time  or  other  do 
some  unexpected  deed.  Certainly 
they  had  not  expected  this  of  him. 
In  his  letter  to  the  commander,  he 
asked,  first,  that  he  would  cause  the 
name  of  Second  Lieutenant  Ilia  Teg- 
leff to  he  struck  off  the  regimental 
roll,  as  a  suicide,  and  added,  that 
there  would  be  found  in  his  private 
purse  more  ready  money  than  could 
be  necessary  to  pay  any  possible 
debts.  There  was  also  enclosed  in  the 
envelope  a  second  unsealed  letter, 
addressed  to  a  personage  of  high 
rank,  who  at  that  time  commanded 
the  whole  guard,  which  he  begged 
the  captain  to  forward.  This  second 
letter  we  all  naturally  read  :  some 
of  us  even  took  a  copy  of  it.  Tegleff 
had  apparently  taken  great  pains  in 
the  composition  of  this  letter. 

"  You,  your  Highness "  .  .  .  (sol 
believe  the  letter  began),  "  are  very 
strict,  and  punish  the  slightest  negli- 
gence, the  least  departure  from  form, 
even  if  an  officer  should  appear  be- 
fore you  pale  and  trembling :  but  I 
shall  soon  appear  before  our  common 
Judge,  incorruptible  and  just,  im- 
measurably more  powerful  even  than 
your  Highness  ;  and  yet  I  shall  pre- 
sent myself  to  him  simply  in  my 
cloak,  without  even  a  cravat."  These 
words  made  a  strong  and  most  disa- 
greeable impression  upon  me ;  for  each 
word,  each  letter,  was  written  with 
the  greatest  care,  in  the  childish  hand- 
writing of  the  departed.  "How  could 
he  think  it  worth  while,"  I  asked 
myself,  "to  devise  such  foolishness  in 
such  a  moment  ?"  But  these  expres- 
sions seemed  really  to  have  pleased 
Tegleff  j  for  he  expended  upon  them 


all  the  accumulation  of  bombast  and 
adjectives  a  la  Marlinsky,  which  were 
then  the  fashion.  Further  on  he 
spoke  of  being  persecuted  by  fate 
and  by  mankind  ;  of  his  duty,  which 
he  had  not  properly  discharged  ;  of 
the  secret,  which  he  should  carry  to 
his  grave ;  of  people  who  had  not 
understood  him.  He  even  added 
verses,  by  some  poet  or  other,  which 
said  of  mankind,  that,  during  this 
life,  they  wore  collars  like  dogs,  and 
clung  to  vice  like  burrs.  All  this 
was,  moreover,  interspersed  with  or- 
thographical errors.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  letter  of  poor 
TeglefPs  was  most  fearfully  dull ;  and 
I  can  vividly  imagine  the  scornful 
astonishment  of  the  high  personage 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  can  pic- 
ture to  myself  with  what  a  tone  he  ex- 
claimed, "Wretched  officer!  Weeds 
must  be  destroyed!"  Only  at  the 
end  of  the  letter  had  Tegleff  uttered 
a  cry  sincerely  from  his  heart.  "  Ah, 
your  Highness  "...  (so  ended  the 
letter),  "  I  was  an  orphan.  There  was 
nobody  to  love  me  in  my  youth  ;  all 
thrust  me  from  them ;  and  the  only 
heart  which  was  given  to  me  I  have 
myself  broken." 

In  the  pocket .  of  Tegleffs  cloak, 
Simon  found  the  notebook  which  he 
•  was  never  without.  But  nearly  all 
the  leaves  were  torn  out :  but  one 
remained,  upon  which  was  the  follow- 
ing calculation :  — 


Napoleon,  born  the 
loth  Aug.  17G9. 
1709 
15 

Aug.  the 


8th  month 


In  all  1792. 


In  all     19  1 


Hia  Tegleff  born  the 
7th  Jan.  1811. 
1811 
7 

1     Jan.  the 
1st  month 


In  all     19! 
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Napoleon  died  the 
5th  May,  1825. 
1825 
5 


-     May  the 
0  5th  month 


In  all  1835. 


In  all     17  ! 


Hia  Tegleff  died  the 
21st  of  Jnly,  1834, 
1834 
21 

_    July  the 
7th  mouth 

In  all  1862 


1 
8 
6 
2 

In  all     17 ! 


Poor  fellow !  The  fatal  error  in 
regard  to  the  year  of  the  death1  of 
his  great  model  was  undoubtedly  his 
own  fault,  and,  along  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  had,  perhaps,  caused 
him  to  attempt  making  a  "career" 
in  the  artillery  corps. 

As  a  suicide,  he  was  buried  outside 
of  the  churchyard,  and  no  one  thought 
of  him  again. 

XVIII. 

ON  the  day  after  TeglefTs  burial, 
—  I  was  still  in  the-  village,  awaiting 
my  brother's  arrival,  —  Simon  entered 
the  room,  and  announced  that  Ilia 
wished  to  speak  to  me. 

"What  Ilia?  "I  asked. 

"  Our  peddler." 

I  allowed  him  to  enter. 

He  appeared.  He  lamented  a  little 
over  the  death  of  the  Herr  Lieuten- 
ant, wondered  that  such  a  thing 
should  have  occurred  to  him. 

"  Did  he  owe  you  any  thing  ?  " 

"  No  :  whenever  he  bought  of  me, 
he  paid  promptly.  Something  else 
brought  me  here."  Here  the  peddler 
began  to  put  on  airs.  "  There  is  in 
your  possession  an  object  belonging 
to  me." 

"  What  object  ?  " 

"  There  it  is."  He  pointed  to  the 
copper  comb  which  lay  on  the  toilet- 

1  Napoleon  died  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 


table.  "It  is  an  object  of  small 
value,"  continued  the  chatterer;  "but 
since  I  received  it  as  a  keepsake  "  — 

I  raised  my  head  quickly :  a  light 
came  to  me. 

"  Your  name  is  Ilia  ?  " 

"  At  your  service." 

"Did  I  then  recently  —  under  the 
willow  "  — 

The  peddler  winked  one  eye,  and 
became  still  more  important. 

"It  was  I"  — 

"  And  did  somebody  call  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  me,"  answered  he  with  wag- 
gish modesty.  "It  was  a  young 
woman,"  he  added  in  his  cracked 
voice,  "  who,  being  kept  very  strict 
by  her  parents  "  — 

"Very  well,  that  will  do,"  I  in- 
terrupted him,  gave  him  the  comb, 
and  sent  him  off. 

"And  so  he  was  the  Ilia  too,"  I 
thought,  and  sank  into  a  philosophic 
'revery,  which  I  will  not  regale  you 
with,  however,  since  I  have  no  desire 
to  disturb  anybody's  belief  in  fate, 
presentiments,  and  other  fatalistic 
ideas. 

Returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  I 
made  some  inquiries  about  Marie  :  I 
even  found  the  doctor  who  had  at- 
tended her.  To  my  amazement,  I 
learned  from  him  that  Marie  did  not 
die  of  poison  at  all,  but  of  the  cholera. 
I  communicated  to  him  what  Tegleff 
had  told  me. 

"  Hem,  hem !  "  cried  the  doctor. 
"  Was  this  Tegleff  an  artillery  officer, 
middle  height,  somewhat  stooping  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  understand.  This  gentle- 
man came  to  me,  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  :  he  insisted  upon  it  that 
this  girl  had  poisoned  herself. 
'  Cholera,'  said  I.  '  Poison,'  said  he. 
( But  cholera,'  said  I.  '  But  poison/ 
said  he.  I  saw  the  fellow  resembled 
a  madman,  had  a  broad  hind-head, 
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also  obstinate,  continued  to  bother 
me.  '  It's  all  one,'  I  thought  to  my- 
self: 'the  person  is  certainly  dead.' 
'  Well,  for  all  I  care/  said  I,  '  she  did 
poison  herself,  if  that  suits  you  any 
better.'  He  thanked  me,  pressed 
my  hand,  and  disappeared." 

I  told  the  doctor  how  this  officer 
had  shot  himself  the  same  day. 


He  did  not  even  move  an  eyelash, 
but  simply  remarked  that  there  were 
all  sorts  of  fools  in  the  world. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  I,  assenting. 

Yes,  some  one  has  truly  said  of  sui- 
cides, "  Before  they  carry  out  their  in- 
tention, nobody  believes  in  it,  and, 
when  they  have  carried  it  out,  nobody 
pities  them." 
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Letter  mh. 
C.    C.    TO    M.    L. 

MY  BEAR  MAY,  —  Flora  says  she 
has  a  houseful,  and  that  you  are  to 
be  her  art  departmental  secretary, 
for  the  present.  I  am  to  write  you  a 
business  letter,  and,  in  this  instance, 
business  is  certainly  not  unmingled 
with  pleasure :  wherefore  give  ear. 
This  h'yar  tree-drawing  we  are  going 
into  will  be  a  long  business  ;  and  this 
buffler  fears  it  may  tire  out  some  of 
the  more  impatient  spirits  in  the  club ; 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
pretty  wood-and- water  subject  sent 
round  with  the  last  portfolio  —  the 
pool  at  Hawkstone,  I  mean  —  is  too 
complicated  a  subject  for  some  of  your 
members,  even  with  the  analysis 
and  directions  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  get  on  faster  by  beginning  with 
simpler  exercises  on  trees.  Indeed, 
the  best  of  us  have  to  go  back  from 
time  to  time  to  outline,  and  to  simple 
elementary  light  and  shade  :  one's 
memory  always  wants  refreshing  with 


typical  forms  in  any  subject.  No 
figure-painter  ever  leaves  off  study- 
ing the  figure,  or  limbs,  in  different 
kinds  of  action.  If  you  mean  to  do 
clouds,  you  must  fill  portfolios  with 
memoranda  of  cloud  form.  And  even 
the  exhaustive  Lady  Lattermath, 
and  the  suggestive  Susan  Milton, 
ought  to  draw  simple  groups  of  trees, 
and  sprays  of  leafage,  every  now  and 
then,  to  keep  their  notions  and  feel- 
ings of  growth,  spring,  and  character 
of  vegetation,  quite  cute  ;  nor  do  I 
except  you,  and,  least  of  all,  myself. 
Now,  I  think  the  way  into  tree-draw- 
ing is  by  a  series  of  technical  hand- 
exercises,  taken  along  with  a  sus- 
tained habit  of  observation,  and 
mental  or  actual  note-taking,  —  first 
from  Nature,  secondly  from  other 
men's  pictures,  or  work  from  Nature. 
You  have  not  done  justice  to  a  copy 
or  book-exercise  in  tree-drawing,  till 
you  have  found  where  its  author  got 
it,  or  till  you  have  found  something 
in  Nature  like  it.  It  is  a  comparison 
of  good  models  with  Nature  which 
will  raise  you  to  the  level  of  your 
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models,  and  make  you  imitators,  in- 
stead of  copyists  only.  This  is  the 
way  out  of  school  work  into  original 
work  ;  out  of  the  Pan's  school,  as  he 
would  say,  into  his  masteiVschool. 

I  said  we  would  begin  with  a  talk 
about  character  in  trees  and  other 
things  ;  but  let  me  first  tell  you  my 
line  of  teaching.  Character  is  every 
thing ;  and  our  studies  of  tree-charac- 
ter, I  think,  must  come  in  this  order. 

1.  Hardingesques :  you  know  Hard- 
ing's  "  Lessons  on  Trees."     He  gives 
you  broad  and  correct  characteristics 
of  various  trees  for  first  hand  and  eye 
exercises,  to    give   you   a   touch   and 
freedom  of  hand  in  drawing  from  the 
shoulder  :  this  is  preparatory. 

2.  Then    you    must    draw    single 
leaves  from   Nature,  Fig<L 

like  Fig.  1. 

3.  Then     boughs 
and  leaves  from  Tur- 
ner, or  Hatton's  pho- 
tographs, or  the  Pan's 
examples. 

4.  Then    trees    in 
winter  for  trunk  and 
branch  anatomy. 

5.  Then     masses 
from    Turner,    espe- 
cially from  the  Liber 
Studiorum,    or   from 
other  good  naturalist 
models,    which    may 
be  had  or  seen  almost 
everywhere. 

6.  Same  from  Na- 
ture, at  various  dis- 
tances ;      comparing 

with  her  the  way  your  master-painter 
for  the  time  does  his  work  from  her. 

The  best  thing  I  see  for  you,  at 
least  for  the  less  advanced,  is  to  do 
the  copies  sent  round  first,  and  then 
studies  from  Nature  like  them,  in 
pen  and  sepia,  or  in  hard  pencil 
washed  over  with  gray.  You  can't 
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help  getting  on  that  way.  All 
exercises  are  to  be  done  in  pure  light 
and  shade  first,  sepia,  or  any  gray  you 
may  like  better :  sepia  is  rather  hot  to 
my  eye.  We  are  studying  character- 
istic form,  and  are  not  to  be  distracted 
with  color. 

You  know  the  word  "  character"  is 
derived  from  %apaGGco,  which  means  to 
plough,  engrave,  or  mark  deeply,  and 
is,  I  suppose,  the  original  word  for 
harass  also.  The  deeper  significant 
impressions  on  any  thing  are  mostly 
connected  with  its  history,  and  show 
what  it  is,  and  how  it  came  so :  they 
are  its  character.  You  are  a  great 
physiognomist,  so  are  all  women  ;  and 
you  judge  of  a  man's  %apay.Tt'tp  by  the 
score  that  is  written  in  his  face. 
"Well,  I  suppose  greater  beings  than 
we  do  the  same.  I  don't  really  know 
what  it  means,  the  seal  of  God,  or 
the  contrary  mark,  on  the  forehead  ; 
but  I'm  sure  faces  do  bear  marks  of 
one  service  or  the  other.  Persians 
say  a  man's  fate  is  written  on  his  fore- 
head :  of  course  it  is,  he  does,  it  him- 
self all  his  days.  All  things  have 
their  history;  and  their  character  is 
its  record,  which,  at  present,  only 
painters  can  read.  You  ought  all  to 
know  about  the  growth  and  building- 
up  of  a  tree,  because  you  should  all 
have  read  "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  v., 
chaps,  i-x.  The  fact  is,  theory  like 
that  will  teach  you  drawing.  It  gives 
you  principles,  teaches  you  what  to 
look  for  in  Nature,  and  draw  with 
understanding,  not  waste  life  in  un- 
comprehended  imitation.  So  many 
quick-eyed  people  draw  in  marks 
without  knowing  what  they  mean. 
It  is  the  habit  or  power  of  seizing  on 
features,  combining  them,  remember- 
ing them,  reproducing  them,  which 
makes  a  great  poet  or  painter  in  its 
highest  degrees,  and  a  good  sketcher 
of  any  one  who  will  try  for  it  faith- 
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fully  ;  for  everybody  has  the  capacity 
of  intelligent  drawing  in  the  first 
instance  who  knows  one  tree  from 
another. 

Now,  Harding's  books,  lessons  on 
trees  in  particular,  ought  to  be  in  the 
club  library :  you  haven't  one,  I  know, 
but  you  should  have.  It  is  very  easy 
to  copy  and  follow,  and  that  is  not  all ; 
for  it  is  always  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  you  must  try  to  go  farther ;  for 
you  have  to  learn  not  to  draw  from 
him,  so  much  as  to  draw  from  Nature 
as  he  did.  His  abstracts  of  chief 
forms  of  oak,  elm,  and  all  trees,  are 
capital ;  but,  when  you  go  into  a  wood 
to  sketch,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  do  any  thing  from  Nature  like 
Harding.  He  passed  many  years  in 
observation,  and  in  working  out  a 


Then  he  gives  you  exercise  after 
exercise  for  the  hand,  like  scales  on 
the  piano  :  I  don't  think  any  one  else 
has  done  it  better ;  and  he  did  it  first. 
A  certain  play  of  hand  in  doing  out- 
lines is  necessary,  though  convention- 
al: the  great  danger  is  to  rest  in  it,  and 
think  that  you  need  not  look  at  Nature 
because  your  master  did.  If  you  do 
not  go  from  him,  or  with  him,  to 
Nature,  you  will  get  into  a  way  of  doing 
nonsense-foliage,  which  you  may  think 
like  his,  but  which  really  is  not  so, 
because  his  had  knowledge  behind  it, 
and  yours  has  not. 

These  and  the  bough  (Figs.  2  and 
3)  are  common  hand-exercises.  You 
should  practise  them  on  a  board  or  on 
your  blotting  paper,  always  from  the 
shoulder.  But  they  are  good  or  evil 


Fig  2. 


method  of  execution  of  the  chief  facts 
he  observed  in  Nature  ;  and  that  with 
a  precision  of  judgment,  and  skill  of 
method,  which  makes  everybody  see 

Fig.  3. 

l 


the   broad  differences  in  a  moment. 


as  you  use  them,  —  good  to  steady 
your  hand,  to  give  confidence,  to  teach 
you  to  work  freely  and  evenly  from  left 
to  right,  as  well  as  the  other  way. 
Of  the  three,  the  chestnut  type  is 
best,  because  it  has  a  glimmering  of 
meaning:  the  others  mean  nothing 
but  radiation  in  ovoid  form.  A 
scale  has  no  more  melody  than  they 
have  sense  :  but  a  certain  readiness 
of  hand  is  necessary  to  playing  or 
drawing;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
gained  or  helped  on  by  practising  this 
radiating  form,  which  Harding  makes 
the  type  of  all  tree-drawing.  If  you 
get  tied  to  it  as  a  conventional 
method,  you  will  never  make  progress 
from  Nature.  Doing  it  is  not  in  fact 
drawing,  so  much  as  preparing  your 
hand  to  learn  to  draw  pleasantly. 
Take  this  nonsense-branch  (Fig.  3). 
You  may  consider  it  as  a  convenient 
way  of  blocking  out  masses  of  leafage. 
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In  figure-work,  the  first  "block-out" 
in  almost  straight  lines  has  often 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  form  that  is 
coming,  though  only  done  to  get  the 
right  proportions  for  an  outline.  And, 
if  you  consider  this  Hardingesque 
spray  as  an  introduction  to  close 
drawing  of  leaves  as  you  see  them, 
you  will  be  following  him  more  faith- 
fully than  if  you  give  imperfect  ab- 
stracts of  him,  as  he  gave  imperfect 
though  excellent  abstracts  of  Nature. 
Then,  as  you  have  power  and  opportu- 
nity, you  must  haunt  the  modern  gal- 
leries, and  look  hard  at  Brett,  Inch- 
bold,  Alfred  Hunt,  or  Goodwin,  or 
any  of  the  better  water-colorists. 
When  you  see  trees  well  done,  first 
understand  why  you  like  them,  that 
is  to  say,  hunt  up  the  particular  nat- 
ural charm  which  the  artist  meant 
you  to  see  ;  then  try  and  find  it  in 
Nature,  and  finally  try  and  do  it  for 
yourself. 

Well,  practise  this  sort  of  thing  on 
your  board  or  blotting-paper,  and  now 
compare  this  bough  (Fig.  4)  with 

X        *  Fig.  4. 
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the  block-out,  or  scale-practice  bough 
(Fig.  3).  What  are  the  differences 
that  strike  you?  and  whichever  of  the 
two  do  you  like  best  ?  and  I  daresay 
some  of  you  wiH  like  the  wrong  one. 
!In  the  first  place,  the  nonsense-one 


looks  freer,  as  they  will  call  it.  So  it 
is,  —  freer  of  meaning  or  interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  There  is  spring  and 
radiating  line  in  it,  nothing  else 
whatever.  The  other  is  a  nearly  per- 
fect outline  of  bough  and  leaves,  cal- 
culated for  its  light  and  shade,  and 
ready  to  have  that  put  on,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  perfect  form  of  a  bough 
(I  mean  to  go  on  repeating  this  dif- 
ference between  line  and  form  at  you, 
till,  as  Dr.  Liddon  says,  I  have  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  physical  indentation 
on  your  minds).  The  Turner  bough  is 
drawn  under  severe  remembrance,  or 
in  the  actual  presence  of  the  actual 
branch,  and  is  bound  to  truth  accord- 
ingly, —  to  all  manner  of  truths 
about  it,  great  and  small.  But  see 
how  light  and  feathery  the  boughs 
really  are,  and  how  their  truth  really 
makes  them  free  !  Why  do  they  look 
to  hang  in  that  living  way,  all  blow- 
ing and  growing  down  to  the  ends  of 
the  leaves  ?  Because  they  are  fore- 
shortened, and  drawn  in  the  strictest 
perspective,  —  far  stricter  than  any 
rules  of  that  joyous  science  can  ever 
teach  you -to  do.  Those  little  edge- 
touches  are  edges  of  leaves  in  per- 
spective :  without  them,  the  bough 
would  not  come  forward  as  it  does. 
The  leaf-sprays  are  all  like  lightly- 
spread  fingers,  "  as  you  may  see," 
and  as  I  have  seen  with  great  con* 
tentment, 

"  Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  keys, 
Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
Of  the  strain  you  would  awaken." 

(I  always  think,  like  the  Pan,  that 
one  of  the  best  things  in  music  after 
dinner  is  to  see  white  hands  fly.) 
Well,  you  have  true  freedom  in  that 
Turner  bough,  —  the  liberty  of  being 
right ;  and  I  for  one  don't  care  for 
any  other.  This  comparison  of 
spread  hands  will  carry  you  all  a  long 
way  towards  intelligent  tree-drawing 
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in  all  varieties.  You  know  how  peo- 
ple talk  about  the  fanciful  compari- 
sons in  "Modern  Painters"  and  "The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  without  the  faint- 
est exertion  tor  understand  their  real 
meaning.  It  is  only  one  instance  of 
what  is  called  the  practical  character 
of  the  English  mind ;  that  is  to  say. 
its  utter  inactivity  when  it  isn't  paid 
handsomely.  Well,  anybody  who 
will  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "shield-builders"  and  "sword- 
builders,"  as  applied  to  trees,  will  be 
rewarded  by  having  an  idea  about 
them  which  will  prevent  his  drawing 
them  contemptibly  wrong.  You've 
heard  of  a  Roman  testudo,  "the 
tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall,"  the 
cohort  of  soldiers  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  holding  up  shield  over- 
lapping shield,  like  a  coat  of  scales 
to  keep  off  stones  and  darts.  Well, 
when  you  stand  under  green  boughs 
in  a  shower,  you  stand  under  just 
such  a  shelter.  And,  in  drawing  a 
tree,  think  of  it,  if  you  can,  as  one  set 
of  shields  over  another,  remembering 
that  indeed  every  leaf  is  literally  a 
protection  for  a  small  bud ;  then  you 
will  be  more  likely  to  draw  branches 
in  perspective,  and  make  your  tree  at 
mass-distance  look  cylindrical  or  coni- 
cal, not  as  flat  as  if  it  had  been 
squeezed  in  a  book.  One  sees  many 
drawings,  where  the  artist  has  evident- 
ly no  notion  of  a  tree  at  any  distance 
as  a  rounded  thing,  one  testudo  of 
leaves  above  another,  but  as  a  flat 
surface  curiously  shaded  without 
meaning.  This  is  most  glaring,  per- 
haps, when  one  remembers  the  way 
people  used  to  draw  firs.  They  are 
sword-builders ;  and  their  leaves  are 
not  like  shields  separately.  But  you 
know  the  old  ideal  i  like  a  flat- 
fish's bones.  I  see  X[S  the  same 
sort  of  thing  to  ^K  this  day  in 
Swiss  pictures ;  JL  though  Ca- 


lame  has  brought  almost  everybody 
on  with  him  into  ideas  of  reality. 
Think  of  your  fine  spreading  arms  all 
round  as  he  does  his  crown  in  old 
age,  one  umbrella  over  another  ;  then 
you  can't  draw  him  like  the  skeleton 
of  a  colossal  sole. 

Tree-drawing  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult, because  it  makes  continual 
demands  on  intelligence,  like  all  other 
drawing,  and  they  are  not  honored  so 
readily.  People  will  try  to  do  it  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  without  reason. 
But  now  for  a  general  succession  of 
exercises. 

First,  get  your  hand  in  a  little  with 
Hardingesque  foliage  from  No.  2. 
Second,  trace  this  Turner  bough,  No. 
1,  exactly  with  transparent  paper 
and  a  sharp  F  pencil.  Third,  with 
the  help  of  your  squared  glass, 
enlarge  it,  and  draw  it  about  four 
times  its  present  size.  Fourth,  go 
out  with  your  copy  among  elms  or 
beeches,  and  look  for  a  drooping 
branch  in  perspective  like  this,  and 
draw  it  as  you  see  it  in  the  same 
style,  trying  to  express  every  fact 
you  notice  in  it,  taperings  here,  swell- 
ings there,  ramifications  and  leaves 
as  you  see  them.  By  the  time  you 
have  done  all  that,  you  will  know 
what  it  is  to  draw  a  branch. 

Then  (fifth)  take  any  tree  you  like 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  he  is 
bare.  Get  his  skeleton  right  in  pro- 
portion, with  your  squared  glass  or 
thumb  and  pencil,  and  draw  all  the 
main  branches  as  they  spring  from 
the  trunk.  It  is  drawing  the  skele- 
ton. I  don't  want  you  to  draw 
human  skeletons,  because  we  don't 
exhibit  our  bare  bones  annually  and 
healthily  in  a  living  way,  and  trees  do. 
But  character  is  every  thing;  and  you 
cannot  learn  the  character  and 
essence  of  different  trees  so  well  by 
any  thing  as  by  drawing  their  struc- 
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ture.  For  the  tree  is  verily  built 
up  from  the  seed,  limb  by  limb  from 
leaf  on  leaf:  it  is  a  tower  of  cells  and 
leaf-fibres.  Attend  particularly  to 
the  insertions  and  forks,  and  the 
muscular  development  of  the  trunk 
in  those  parts  and  elsewhere.  "Mas- 
ter him  at  his  armpits,  and  you  can 
draw  him  anywhere." 

One  of  the  best  passages,  at  least 
to  me  the  nicest,  in  "The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  is  the  talk 
about  American  and  English  elms 
and  oaks.  That  man  could  have 
drawn  like  a  landscape  painter,  if  he 
had  not  had  so  much  else  that  he 
could  do.  Thus  he  says,  "  There  is  a 
mother-idea  in  each  particular  kind  of 
tree,  which,  if  well  marked,  is  probably 
embodied  in  the  poetry  of  every  lan- 
guage. Take  the  oak,  for  instance  : 
we  find  it  always  standing  as  the 
type  of  strength  and  endurance.  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  thought  of  the 
single  mark  of  supremacy  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  all  our  other 
forest-trees  ?  All  the  rest  of  them 
shirk  the  work  of  resisting  gravity : 
the  oak  alone  defies  it.  It  chooses 
the  horizontal  direction  for  its  limbs, 
so  that  their  whole  weight  may  tell ; 
and  then  stretches  them  out  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  that  the  strain  may  be 
weighty  enough  to  be  worth  resisting. 
You  will  find,  that,  in  passing  from 
the  extreme  downward  droop  of  the 
branches  of  the  weeping-willow  to  the 
extreme  upward  inclination  of  those 
of  the  poplar,  they  sweep  nearly 
half  a  circle.  At  90°  the  oak  stops 
short :  to  slant  upwards  another 
degree  would  mark  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose ;  to  bend  downwards,  weakness 
of  organization." 

I  put  this  passage  in  my  letter,  be- 
cause it  is  a  type  of  that  naturalist 
pastime  under  every  green  tree,  which, 
with  education,  makes  the  landscape- 


painter,  and  without  which  a  stu- 
dent will  hardly  do  much.  You  must 
all  be  born  with  it,  I  should  say,  be- 
cause you've  all  got  souls ;  at  least 
I'm  not  Turk  enough,  or  advanced 
thinker  enough,  to  think  of  you  in 
any  other  light ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  this  interest  in  Nature  goes  on 
increasing  in  any  man  who  will  ob- 
serve. To  see  is  to  enjoy  :  but  hand- 
work is  necessary  to  accurate  sight ; 
and  that  is  why  a  non-draughtsman  is 
less  fit  to  be  a  critic,  because  he  has 
not  given  that  powerful  attention,  or 
intensity  of  gaze,  to  his  subject,  which 
the  artist  is  practised  in  giving.  No 
doubt,  unintelligent  drawing  is  as 
great  a  dulness  as  unimaginative  de- 
scription without  pictures.  At  first 
sight  of  that  Turner  bough,  you  per- 
haps don't  like  it.  Draw  it,  and  you 
will  see  a  great  deal  more  in  it.  Com- 
pare it  with  another  drooping  bough, 
and  draw  it  again  :  you  will  see 
that  it  is  a  quite  infinite  abstract  of 
branch  vegetation.  And  it  is  so  with 
all  Turner's  landscape  work  :  no  other 
man's  are  such  records  of  delighted 
observation  and  record  of  natural 
phenomena.  Let  me  talk  of  artistic 
observation,  though  science  claims  the 
word :  I  mean  observation  of  the 
beauty  of  phenomena.  Keeping  a 
rain-gauge  is  observing  phenomena; 
taking  pleasure  in  registering  from  it 
is  recording  with  delight ;  to  draw  and 
imitate  is  to  record  for  beauty's  sake, 
artistically.  And,  as  far  as  I  know 
about  being  happy,  one  is  so  in  work- 
ing at  this  kind  of  record.  I  don't 
care  if  the  picture  succeeds :  I  have 
done  it,  and  had  my  day.  The  closer 
you  can  keep  to  the  visible  facts,  the 
stronger  the  delight,  and  the  better 
the  work :  but  you  can't  give  them 
all ;  nobody  ever  could  ;  and  you  must 
select  for  yourself.  And  that  makes 
all  true  landscape-painting  original. 
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•uvery  man's  honest  delight  in  Nature 
:s  delight  in  God's  work,  and  his  pleas- 
ure is  a  pleasure  of  his  own.  But,  be- 
iides  that,  all  draughtsmen  see  different 
beauties,  delight  in  different  features, 
and  rejoice  in  recording  different 
touches  of  character;  and  if  a  dozen 
men  are  all  drawing  at  Bettws-y-Ceod 
together,  same  subject  at  same  time, 
it  is  possible  for  them  all  to  produce 
original  works  together.  Any  subject 
is  great  or  original  to  a  man  of  the  right 
size.  Corot  is  charming  to  us,  who 
want  to  do  fifty  things  he  never  cared 
for,  because  Corot  had  a  genuine  de- 
light in  common  things  :  he  had  the 
charmed  eye,  and  delighted  in  the 
act  of  seeing.  David  Cox,  with  twice 
his  range,  was  the  same  sort  of  man ; 
and  both  are,  I  hope,  blessed  in 
their  work  in  a  real  sense,  though 
chey  are  not  men  for  students  to  fol- 
low implicitly,  or  indeed  far. 

Now,  all  winter  you  will  want  sub- 
jects for  practice.  I  have  given  you  a 
good  deal  to  do  already ;  but  next  let- 
ter I  will  try  and  send  you  some  bits. 
I  think  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  and  pine 
are  the  four  most  typical  examples 
you  can  have ;  and  that,  if  you  learn 
those  first,  other  trees  will  be  easier 
to  do  from  Nature,  or  to  make  a  good 
conventionalism  of  for  yourselves:  if  . 
you  add  elm,  your  set  of  standards 
will  be  complete.  I  shall  take  them 
from  "Hatton's  Photographs  of 
Trees:"  they  are  published  in  Lon- 
don; and  the  Department  Schools  use 
them.  In  some  sense,  they  are  better 
than  Nature  for  study  of  form  :  the 
leaves  are  quiet ;  and  the  whole  thing 
will  wait  for  you. 

Now,  I  think  that's  enough  for  the 
time  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  if  the  club  mean 
to  do  it  all.  Everybody  should 'do 
the  Turner  bough.  Next  time  I  will 
copy  "  The  Dryad's  Waywardness  " 
for  you,  as  good  an  exponent  of 


growth,  spring,  and  perspective  as  you 
possibly  have.  Let  me  see  all  the 
exercises^  and  do  them  twice,  thrice, 
or  four  times  the  size  I  send  them  by 
post :  it  is  capital  practice  for  you, 
enlarging  by  means  of  the  squared 
glass. 

I  shall  be  in  Oxford  late  in  Novem- 
ber. Floy  said  you  were  going  to  visit 
the  Preses  of  St.  Vitus's.  He  al- 
ways likes  a  house  full  of  ladies ;  and 
this  distressing  though  amiable  weak- 
ness will  have  one  satisfactory  result ; 
for  Pm  coming  to  live  in  Jack 
Spigot's  rooms  in  Ch.  Ch.,  meaning 
to  work  at  Turner  in  the  galleries. 
That  will  be  nice  for  you  too,  won't 
it  now  ?  You  must  take  up  a  horse 
with  you :  I  mean  to.  Nothing  will 
do  in  these  muggy  days  so  well  as  a 
little  hunting. 

Good-bye,  my  dearest  May,  and  be- 
lieve me  ever  yours, 

Affectionately,  C.  C. 


We  suppose  we  may  observe,  with- 
out immediate  contradiction,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
winter  and  summer.  It  is  perhaps 
more  noticeable  in  Oxford  than  in 
other  English  towns,  as  trees  are  so 
pleasantly  scattered  among  the  old 
walls,  and  the  summer  contrast  of 
gray  and  green  gives  a  charm  of 
color  to  the  whole  place.  [NOTE  by 
C.C.  — I  want  my  upper  division  to 
do  me  a  subject  in  gray  and  green ; 
either  a  tree  near  ah  oldish  stone 
building,  or  a  gray  stone  cottage 
among  trees.  I  allow  some  moss  in 
foreground,  red,  brown,  and  yellow, 
but  had  rather  not  see  it.  Use 
cobalt,  light  red,  yellow  ochre,  indigo, 
and  a  little  black  for  the  grays,  and 
keep  the  greens  deep,  —  early-sum- 
mer color ;  emerald  and  gamboge, 
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indigo  and  Indian  red;  into  that  — 
lake  and  indigo  to  darken  —  glaze 
emerald  and  yellow  ochre  if  you  want  to 
bring  it  together.  Get  all  the  color- 
ing you  possibly  can  out  of  the  green 
and  gray.]  But  on  this  day  in  chili 
November,  the  idea  derivable  from 
the  ancient  city  was  simply  that  of 
dirt,  and  all  dirt.  It  rained  in  a  fitful 
way;  "and  the  wind  was  never 
weary"  of  displaying  that  ppliceman- 
like  faculty  of  coming  round  the  cor- 
ner, which  it  possesses  in  a  special 
degree  in  Oxford,  because  there  are 
so  many  detached  buildings.  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Firkins,  the  gentlemen's 
mercers,  felt  a  calm  satisfaction  in 
observing  from  their  shop- windows  the 
showers  of  hats  which  kept  blowing 
about  the  High  Street,  and  the  fre- 
quent change  of  umbrellas  from  con- 
vexity to  concavity.  All  the  schools 
were  open  :  it  wasn't  a  hunting-day. 
The  racket-courts  were  full  of  screams 
and  steams ;  the  carriers'  carts  were 
three  deep  all  down  Broad  Street; 
and  their  proprietors  were  stumbling 
about  Corn  Market,  engaged  in  con- 
versations very  like  those  of  their  pro- 
totypes in  Henry  IV. ;  and  Charley 
on  Warhawk,  and  May  on  Kitty, 
were  picking  their  way  down  that 
still  rather  picturesque  old  street  in 
the  direction  of  Port  Meadow.  Jack 
Spigot  had  lent  him  rooms  in  Ch.  Ch. 
for  a  month  ;  and  he  had  brought  May 
on  her  visit  to  St.  Vitus's.  The  two 
still  took  each  other  coolly  on  the 
ground  of  distant  cousinship  and  near 
friendship.  No  two  people  could  like 
each  other  more.  Everybody  gave 
May  to  Charles,  almost  including 
herself;  and  yet  they  went  on,  not 
regularly  engaged,  never  talking  of 
love,  never  flirting  with  anybody 
except  with  each  other.  They  were 
rather  surprised  at  not  being  des- 
perately in  love,  and  hoped  they  were 


going  to  be  some  day ;  but' it  had  not 
yet  come  off,  and  they  had  both 
rather  lofty  ideas  about  not  marrying 
without  it.  They  had  been  so  much 
together,  that  they  were  like  brother 
and  sister  ;  and  Charles  was  some- 
times angry  with  himself  for  being  so 
like  Tennyson's  young  man,  who 

"Because 

He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 
Thought  not  of  Dora." 

And  it  can't  be  denied  that  he  had 
an  apprehensive  hankering  for  what 
he  called  his  liberty.  Nobody  was 
was  less  of  a  rough  or  a  Bohemian ; 
but  lie  had  many  and  various  bache- 
lor friends,  artists,  writers,  and  clergy 
—  they  were  many  of  them  good  fel- 
lows ;  and  his  life  and  talk  with  them 
was  a  thing  he  dreaded  to  lose. 
Shall  I  have  to  live  perpetually 
spooning  May  ?  he  asked.  And  will 
she  like  it,  either,  if  I  am  ?  Even  this 
was  doubtful ;  and  May  herself  did 
not  altogether  know  her  own  mind. 
She  delighted  in  alternate  labor  and 
revery.  Her  mother  had  thought 
very  highly  of  the  painter ;  and  she 
would  probably  have  had  him  any 
day  he  had  asked  her  in  good  earnest ; 
but,  till  he  did  so  of  his  own  will  and 
with  a  will,  she  held  back  her  heart 
from  him.  She  had  seen  suffering  in 
many  forms,  and  was,  in  spite  of 
youth  and  strength,  a  grave,  submis- 
sive sort  of  person  about  herself,  ex- 
pecting less  in  life  than  most  of  her 
age.  She  could  be  very  happy  with 
him,  she  thought;  but  then  they  were 
both  happy  enough  now,  compared 
with  so  many  others.  He  had  his 
art :  it  seemed  almost  enough  for  him, 
without  her.  She  had  woman's  work 
in  nursing,  visiting,  and  schools, 
a  good  deal  of  music  to  keep  up,  and 
did  hard  work  as  a  student  of  art. 
Each  was  independent  of  the  other 
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from  sheer  occupation.  Ripantear, 
whom  she  greatly  regarded,  felt 
strongly  against  her  undertaking  any 
fixed  rule  of  devoted  life.  She  was 
half  angry  with  him  sometimes,  be- 
cause he  seemed  so  determined  on  her 
marrying  somebody;  then  she  liked 
him  again,  because  he  was  so  fond  of 
Charles,  and  clearly  never  thought  of 
any  one  else  for  her.  And  Charles 
himself  never  went  on  with  anybody 
else.  Meanwhile  she  lived  in  her 
mother's  pretty  house,  near  Leaming- 
ton. Her  father's  old  stud  groom 
managed  her  stable  and  garden,  with 
a  man  and  a  boy  ;  and  the  old  York- 
shire nurse  of  other  days  was  a  sort 
of  dame  de  compaynie,  and  very  good 
company  too.  Mrs.  Beecroft  permit- 
ted Charles  to  carry  off  her  mis- 
tress to  Oxford  with  a  pretty  good 
will ;  for,  to  do  him  justice)  he  made 
love  to  all  that  was  May's. 

They  had  engaged  to  go  round 
Port  Meadow  by  their  left,  and  so 
meet  Rip,  who  was  to  turn  to  his 
right.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the 
wind  gone  down ;  but  a  heavy  gloom 
and  wet  darkness  without  mist  brood- 
ed over  Iris  and  Cherwell  rather  de- 
pressingly  ;  and  May  said  she  felt  as 
if  they  were  in  an  aquarium.  She 
never  would  keep  one :  the  fishes 
gaped  at  her  to  that  pitiable  extent, 
and  always  looked  as  if  they  were 
denouncing  her  with  their  last  breath. 
Charles  only  said,  "Denouncing  you! 
they  must  be  very  odd  fish,"  sitting 
over  on  one  side  as  his  horse  trotted 
on,  and  looking  rather  fondly  at  her; 
for  he  admired  her  original  tirades 
beyond  measure.  They  rode  across 
the  still  firm  turf,  looking  for  the 
vicar.  Port  Meadow  is  a  big  enough 
place  to  give  something  of  the  effect 
of  an  unenclosed  plain ;  and  horses 
or  cattle  at  the  Godstow  end  are 
mere  specks  in  distance  from  the 


Oxford  end  of  the  race-course.  Pres- 
ently a  steadily-moving  object  came 
up  out  of  the  grassy  offing;  and  they 
soon  recognized  a  black  horseman, 
well  known  to  them,  in  common  with 
all  town  and  gown,  from  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  the  street-sweepers. 
They  watched  the  Black's  even,  ma- 
chine-like stride  down  the  meadow, 
and  saw  he  was  pulling  hard,  though 
otherwise  on  good  terAs  with  his 
square-built  rider.  He  cast  one  of 
the  small  ditches  behind  him  without 
an  effort ;  then  Rip  saw  the  pair, 
dropped  his  iron  hands,  and  brought 
his  horse  round  to  them  by  main 
force.  His  brown,  wrinkled  face 
flushed  like  a  russet  apple ;  his  eyes 
and  teeth  showing  white  like  a  nig- 
ger's, shining  all  over  with  undis- 
guised, unmitigated  pleasure. 

"  Here  we  are  again  !  Quiet,  old 
man ;  stand  still  then !  He's  quite 
above  himself  to  see  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Langdale :  and  so  am  I.  How 
jolly  your  coming  to  Oxford !  and 
how  nice  you  do  look!  Oh,  dear 
me!" 

"  I  suppose  I  do.  '  Weak  observa- 
tion, that  of  yours,  Mr.  Ripantear,' 
as  the  professor  said  to  the  under- 
graduate ;  but  I  like  you  much  better 
well  browned." 

"  Ah  !  it  improves  one :  so  it  does 
taters.  So  odd,  you  know !  How  are 
you,  Charley  ?  Warhawk  looks  short 
of  work." 

"  Well,  we  are  come  down  here  for  a 
gallop ;  but  after  all,  he  and  Mariquita 
could  do  a  short  day  well  enough." 

"'Just  the  thing!  The  Heythrop 
meet  by  the  monument  at  Blenheim 
on  Friday,  to-morrow:  we'll  all  go. 
It  is  quite  a  scene,  grand,  if  not  pic- 
turesque." 

"  What  say  you,  May  ?  "  It  was 
settled ;  and  they  cantered  up  to  the 
Godstow  end,  and  set  their  faces 
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homewards  on  the  race-course.  The 
three  horses  laid  back  their  ears  to- 
gether, and  "gave  their  small  hoofs 
to  the  winds;"  the  distance  came 
rushing  up  before  ;  the  turf  sounded 
deep  and  hollow,  and  the  green  tufts 
showered  behind  like  rain.  Then 
they  steadied  a  while,  and  May  came 
to  the  front ;  and  they  all  sailed  to 
the  end  together  harmoniously. 
How  dtfferfcit  was  the  feeling  of 
trotting  home  afterwards,  with  swell- 
ing veins  and  highstrung  nerves, 
from  the  world- worn  sensations  of 
an  hour  before,  when  Charley  left  his 
easel,  and  the  vicar  his  oft-inter- 
rupted sermon !  Let  him,  especially 
the  intellectual  liver,  who  can  find  a 
good  horse  to  his  mind,  be  mindful 
to  keep  him  in  condition,  and  to  do  it 
himself.  One  knows  how  much  too 
fast  one  goes  one's  self  in  exercising 
a  horse :  one  never  knows  how  fast 
one's  groom  goes.  They  always  want 
to  get  two  hours  into  one. 

"We  meet  at  St.  Vitus's  to-night/' 
said  May  to  Kip ;  "  but  could  we  not 
come  with  you  a  little  now,  and  see 
the  school  and  the  old  church  ?  " 

"Certainly.  My  boy  can  take 
home  your  horses,  and  you  can  have  a 
hansom  after." 

They  trotted  across  Oxford  to  his 
abode  in  Holywell ;  and  he  left  them 
for  a  few  minutes  in  his  study,  ob- 
serving its  curious  miscellany  of 
classics  and  fathers,  lexicons,  guns, 
and  skins,  hard  chairs  and  easy 
chairs,  sermons,  drawings,  daggers, 
"godly  books,  and  gimlets,"  as 
Charles  summed  up  his  description 
of  the  place  after  dinner.  Presently 
the  owner  appeared,  free  from  boots, 
breeches,  and  splashes,  in  his  custom- 
ary suit  of  solemn  black.  They 
looked  at  his  school,  just  vacated,  and 
passed  on  to  the  little  gray  church, 
beautifully  restored,  and  well  kept, 


but  all  weathered  outside  in  many  a 
tint  of  purple,  green,  and  golden 
lichen.  Within,  the  blue  chancel- 
roof  was  done  in  gold,  with  a  Byzan- 
tine vine,  with  clusters  of  grapes  in 
crimson,  its  stem  encircled  with  the 
crown  of  David.  It  was  Rip's  handi- 
work in  remembrance  of  Ravenna, 
and  had  exposed  him  to  about  equal 
objurgation  from  the  religious  and 
the  irreligious  world.  Over  the  altar, 
it  surrounded  a  mosaic  medallion  of 
the  crowned  Lamb  bearing  the  Cross. 
On  the  chancel-arch  there  was  a 
larger  one  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
imitated  from  the  Callixtine  Cata- 
comb. The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the 
Crucifixion,  Jonah  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Elijah  and  the  Ascension,  the 
Rock  of  Moses  and  the  Blessing  of 
the  Elements,  were  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  walls,  in  archaic  form 
and  rich  color.  The  principal  win- 
dow, amid  much  grisaille,  had  a  me- 
dallion of  Pentecost.  The  baptistery 
at  the  west  end  was  painted  with  the 
Baptism  in  Jordan,  from  St.  Pontia- 
nus,  Catacomb,  or  other  ancient 
authority,  —  all  Charles's  work,  with 
May,  the  vicar,  and  a  vanished  hand, 
dearest  to  him,  for  assistants.  It 
had  been  a  happy  time :  Jack  had 
paid  for  the  colors ;  and  Flora  given 
the  mosaics. 

"  Tempera  was  best,  after  all,"  said 
Charley:  "when  a  wall  is  once  dry, 
it  stands  very  well ;  and  I  must  say 
you  keep  the  church  vory  warm." 

"We  do  our  best.  You  see,  I  think 
we  have  got  at  real  primitive  decora- 
tion :  let's  hope  people  will  learn  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  mediaeval  in 
time." 

They  passed  through  the  church- 
yard, and  stopped  a  while  at  a  tomb, 
broadly  carved  with  a  cross  and  crown 
of  thorns  budding  into  roses.  The 
three  turned  to  the  east,  and  repeated 
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the  creed,  holding  each  other's  hands ; 
and,  as  they  left  the  ground,  the  four- 
o'clock  bell  began  to  tinkle  for  even- 
song. 

"  I'm  going  to  read  prayers  :  my 
curates  are  both  away.  It  is  a  short 
service ;  and  the  Preses  does  not  dine 
till  seven.  Cup  of  tea  after  in  the 
study,  May." 

"  Come,  you  do  call  me  May  again. 
You  began  with  Miss  Langdale." 

"I  don't  \yant  you  to  keep  that 
name  always,  anyhow." 

May  blushed  a  little  vermilion 
blush  of  her  own,  and  asked  after 
some  verses  which  she  had  once 
heard  of  as  containing  a  description 
of  his  church. 

"  Ah,  it  comes  in  apropos  of  some 
Bedouin  graves  in  the  Sinai  desert: 
you  shall  see  some  day.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  old  people  to  see  be- 
fore prayers.  Here's  Charles:  there's 
a  warm  corner  in  the  chancel  for  you 
both." 

He  looked  with  an  anxious  pleas- 
ure at  the  two  noble  figures  and 
bright  faces  who  stood  by  him  as  he 
read.  They  were  near  to  each  other, 
he  thought  hardly  near  enough;  and 
he  felt  their  happiness  would  be  great 
part  of  his. 

They  met  again  at  a  dinner  such 
as  the  Preses  of  St.  Vitus's  was  wont 
to  give  his  friends ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
extremely  good  one,  with  perfectly 
assorted  guests;  all  glad  to  meet  each 
other.  His  banquets  were  often 
rather  noisy  in  consequence.  People 
wanted  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  did 
so, -on  this  occasion,  all  at  once.  It 
was  decided,  among  other  agenda, 
that  Charles,  May,  and  Miss  Crakan- 
thorpe  (the  Preses'  only  daughter, 
and  the  delight  of  Heythrop,  Bices- 
ter,  South  Oxfordshire,  and  Old 
Berks)  should  take  Rip  to  Blenheim 
next  day.  "  That  will  bring  a  great 


field  of  the  lads  out,"  said  the  Preses. 
"  You'll  go  and  keep  order,  won't 
you,  Archivist  ?  Cawthorn's  young 
and  impetuous,  and  Ripantear  is  apt 
to  be  run  away  with,  they  say." 

"  Well,  it's  generally  in  the  right 
direction.  I've  only  been  told  to  hold 
hard  once  this  season.  My  old  horse 
has  his  motto,  <Be  with  them  he 
will ; '  but  the  Archivist  will  show  us 
all  the  way."  ^ 

"  We'll  see  some  of  the  fun,  if  there 
is  any,"  said  a  tall  man  stricken  in 
years,  whose  singularly  bright  eyes  and 
falcon  face  retained  an  indescribable 
look  of  youth,  in  spite  of  the  deep 
ploughing  of  time,  labor,  and  sorrow, 
reading  of  many  books,  and  knowl- 
edge of  man}''  things,  especially  horses 
and  manuscripts.  "It's  rather  a  slow 
meet ;  but,  if  I  go  with  you  two  ladies, 
I  shall  have  something  with  me  to 
show." 

A  slight  and  well-timed  frost,  next 
morning,  made  it  possible  to  ride  to 
cover  without  being  prematurely  in- 
crusted  with  i;he  Oxford  oolite  clay. 
Two  favored  under-graduates  some- 
how got  admitted  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Preses'  lodgings,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  Archivist  toss 
May  into  her  saddle,  and  hearing 
Mariquita's  soft  neigh  to  her  mistress, 
"just  like  a  sister,"  as  Gertrude  Crak- 
anthorpe  said,  giving  him  a  small  foot 
for  the  same  purpose.  Rip  met  them 
at  the  gate;  Charles  trotted  up  at  the 
end  of  the  Museum  Road ;  and,  if  M. 
Taine  had  been  present,  he  might 
have  reconsidered  his  artistic  regret 
that  the  Italian  cavalcades  of  the 
Renaissance  exist  no  more.  Charles's 
old  pink  was  a  study  of  gradated 
hues.  Lord  Wharfedale  and  young 
Devereux  were  clad  in  new  scarlet, 
and  other  delights  of  fresh  buckskins, 
gold  chains,  and  the  brightest  possi- 
ble boots.  Rip  was  all  black,  or  the 
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darkest  gray,  scarcely  relieved  by  his 
dark  saddle  and  bridle,  heavy  snaffle 
and  spurs  ;  but  the  black  glanced  and 
shone  like  velvet  all  over.  The  Ar- 
chivist looked  what  he  was,  — scholar 
and  horseman,  a  match  for  Symonds  or 
Simonides ;  and  every  horse  in  the 
party  was  a  picture. 

Gerty  and  May  were  in  small,  stiff 
pointed  hats,  how  fastened  on  so  tight, 
as  they  certainly  were,  the  chronicler 
knows  not.  They  had  short  black 
cock's  feathers,  fresh  faces,  dark  pu- 
pils, versus  blue*,  with  the  gallantest 
figures  in  the  tightest  of  habits,  — 
one  with  her  purple  hair  in  a  twisted 
cable  ;  the  other  with  a  round  nugget 
of  gold  on  the  back  of  her  neck ;  with 
all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
meeting  in  their  aspect  and  their 
eyes.  Could  the  Romance  nations  or 
the  Renaissance  period  ever  have 
turned  out  any  thing  to  beat  them  ! 
The  question  was  thoroughly  gone 
into  in  a  tobacco-parliament  that 
night,  with  Wharfedale's  and  Deve- 
reux's  assistance;  and  Charles  very 
skilfully  closed  a  discussion,  which 
certainly  never  would  have  ended 
otherwise,  except  with  the  summons 
to  morning  chapel.  He  said  he  could 
not  imagine  more  beautiful  people, 
in  an  abstract,  general  way,  than 
English  girls,  or  indeed  men;  but 
there  was  no  model  but  the  Italian 
model,  and  they  could  not  be  got  into 
pictures.  The  same  cast  of  Italian 
face  and  form,  Lombard  or  Etruscan, 
prevailed,  as  he  said,  all  through  the 
great  pictures  of  the  world ;  and  they 
were  too  many  and  too  great  for  mod- 
ern men  and  their  subjects.  While 
Titian  and  Tintoret  remain,  .you 
must  go  after  them.  Rip  stood  out  for 
Holbein's  Englishmen,  and  thought 
that  Phoebus,  Strachan,  and  Tin- 
grind,  working  together,  were  strong 
enough  to  make  the  insular  features 


"rather  typical  or  so;"  and  Charles 
admitted  that  mysterious  expression 
as  the  party  broke  up. 

The  morning's  pleasure  at  Blen- 
heim was  memorable  to  the  vicar 
above  all  others.  He  seldom  saw  fox- 
hounds, except  in  the  course  of  the 
education  of  Master  Walter  Ripan- 
tear,  who  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance by  the  cover  side  last  season,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Somehow,  peo- 
ple were  not  much  scandalized.  The 
father  was  unlike  anybody  else ;  the 
boy  was  a  pretty  boy ;  and  the  old 
Archivist's  example  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  So  the  black  horse  appeared 
now  and  then,  when  hounds  met  with- 
in easy  reach  of  Oxford ;  and  the 
vicar  sat  on  him  now,  with  a  grim 
smile  on  his  brown  face  and  in  his 
hollow,  eager  eyes,  thinking  of  a  good 
gallop  with  May,  his  second  remain- 
ing delight  in  this  world,  and  disre- 
garding things  in  general. 

I  know  few  fairer  or  more  stately 
scenes,  and  none  more  accordant  with 
English  notions  of  Old  England,  right 
or  wrong,  than  a  meet  of  foxhounds 
in  Blenheim  Park.  Quorn  and 
Pytchley  are  perhaps  of  louder  fame, 
and  Bedale  or  Badsworth  have  tryst- 
ing-places  more  romantic,  and  dearer 
to  the  Northern  heart ;  but,  for  all 
that,  when  the  Heythrop's  gallant 
Master  Goodall,  and  the  lads  in  green, 
the  brilliant,  swift-looking  pack,  and 
the  field  of  regular  customers  on 
flyers,  trot  up  the  long  slope  towards 
the  palace,  and  turn  off  to  seek  their 
sport,  the  sight  is  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber, and  hard  to  forget.  The  turf 
was  blue-gray  where  the  hoar-frost 
lingered,  delicate  yellow-green  wher- 
ever it  had  been  sunned  or  trodden. 
Cawthorn  duly  noted  this  opposition 
of  color;  and  his  business  eye  was 
quick  to  observe  the  clear  red-orange 
of  dead  brackens,  the  broad  purple 
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and  green  stems  and  shadows  of  the 
old  oaks,  the  flash  of  scarlets  "  as 
they  fled  fast  through  sun  and 
shade,"  the  seat  and  hands  of  horse- 
men, and  the  stride,  form,  and  satin 
coat  of  many  a  well-bred  horse  and 
hound.  Above,  all  was  delicate  blue, 
soft  haze,  and  mottled  cloud ;  and  be- 
low, the  British  public,  or  a  chosen 
portion  of  it,  took  its  pleasure  much 
less  sadly  than  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  do. 

As  for  the  sport,  they  found  a  fox 
in  one  of  the  small  southern  covers, 
and  galloped  about  the  park  after 
him  pleasantly  enough.  The  pre- 
destinarians,  as  Rip  called  the  people 
on  foot,  of  course  headed  him  from 
the  only  point  which  promised  a  good 
run ;  but  the  sagacious  animal  was 
willing  to  indulge  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, and  proceeded  without  over- 
exertion  to  Bladon,  making  sufficient 
stay  in  the  little  copses  on  the  way  to 
let  in  the  roadsters.  The  fences  were 
large  and  ragged;  but  there  were  end- 
less hand-gates  ;  and  the  vicar  had  to 
indulge  the  Black  with  two  or  three 
gratuitous  jumps,  in  a  manner  not 
unamusing  to  the  field,  as  the  excited 
animal  generally  cleared  about  his  own 
height,  without  the  least  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  obstacle,  and  once 
sent  his  master  on  to  his  neck.  Rip 
promptly  reinstated  himself,  however, 
and  sailed  on  rejoicing.  Then  they 
got  back  into  the  park,  did  a  good 
deal  more  galloping,  and  finally  lost 
their  fox,  with  a  happy  conscious- 
ness of  having,  in  all  vulpine  proba- 
bility, afforded  him  much  amusement, 
and  not  more  than  a  fair  amount  of 
healthful  exercise. 

"  He'll  live  to  run  another  day," 
said  the  Archivist.  "  It*s  a  bore  for 
a  flying  pack  like  this  to  get  into  a 
big  park,  with  covers  all  round,  and  a 
cramped  country.  A  huntsman  can 
45 


see  and  h$ar  hardly  any  thing,  and 
has  to  ride  like  mad  all  over  the  place, 
without  a  chance  of  a  straight  burst. 
Halloo  !  what's  that  row  in  front  ?" 

"  Are  you  aware  that  the  hounds 
have  just  run  into  a  kangaroo,  and 
eaten  him  ?  "  asked  a  dry-polite  man 
on  his  left,  not  moving  a  muscle  at 
the  roar  which  arose  from  his  audi- 
ence. It  was  too  true.  One  of  the 
marsupial  denizens  of  Blenheim  Park 
had  jumped  up  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  the  pack,  and  been  incontinently 
pulled  down ;  and  now  some  of  his 
disconsolate  and  diabolical-looking 
friends  approached,  hopping  on  their 
hind-legs  and  tails  to  shelter,  and 
nearly  stampeding  all  the  horses,  who 
had  never  seen  such  unearthly  or 
pretty  things  before.  The  Black 
bolted  under  an  oak ;  and  Kip  might 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Absalom,  if  he 
hadn't  been  bald. 

They  turned  home  after  one  or  two 
more  rather  perfunctory  draws.  There 
was  a  slight  luncheon  at  Woodstock ; 
and  then  Charles  put  May  up  once 
more,  and  thought  her  very  beautiful 
as  she  looked  down  on  him  ;  while 
Kip  took  the  duty,  as  he  clerically 
expressed  it,  of  mounting  Gertrude 
Crakanthorpe,  or  Gerty  Crack,  as  her 
familiars  called  her,  by  no  means  be- 
hind her  back.  He  was  very  fond  of 
her.  He  liked  all  women  who  behaved 
not  intolerably,  or  who  were,  or  said 
they  were,  unhappy ;  but  Gerty  was  a 
special  pleasure  to  him,  because  she 
threw  a  reflection  of  her  own  high 
spirits  over  his  nervous  melancholy ; 
was  one  of  the  best  girls  in  or  out 
of  England,  habitually,  any  thing  or 
nothing,  and  always  visited  his  old 
women.  She  now  began  at  him  the 
moment  they  were  clear  of  the  inn- 
door. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  you 
came  on  the  Black  Monk's  neck  over 
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that  wall,"  she  said.  "Do  you  think 
it's  quite  safe  for  a  heavy,  timid  pa- 
rochial clergyman,  getting  on  in  years, 
to  ride  that  sort  of  horse  ?  The  Pro- 
batognomon  of  St.  Turl's  knows  of 
a  roarer  that  might  do  for  you,  he 
says." 

"He  wants  to  have  you  all  to  him- 
self, I  suppose.  What  a  pity  that 
such  an  important  college-officer 
should  be  so  given  over  to  bachelor 
amusements,  like  horse-dealing,  and 
that  young  ladies  should  talk  about 
roarers !  Evil  communications, 

Gerty." 

"He  won't  allow  you  can  ride  at 
all,  you  know.  Can  you  tell  me  why 
gentlemen  always  abuse  each  other's 
equitation  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  a  notion ;  but  I  think  it 
must  be  true,  as  we  have  both  noticed 
it.  I  don't  think  much  of  my  own; 
but  I  do  like  riding,  though  I  learnt  it 
late,  we  were  so  poor  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  never  felt  like  a  workman  till 
we  came  back  from  the  East,  twelve 
years  ago.  Four  thousand  miles  on 
all  sorts  of  ground  and  all  sorts  of 
nags  and  paces,  is  a  long  lesson." 

"  Well,  he  says  you  ride  too  short, 
and  roll  and  wabble,  and  are  quite 
loose  in  your  seat :  that  comes  of  the 
Turkish  saddle.  If  he  hears  of  that 
performance  just  now,  how  he  will  go 
on  about  it !  " 

"You'll  defend  me,  I  know:  at 
least,  you're  sure  to  give  it  him  about 
something  which  will  avenge  me. 
But  don't  underrate  Arab  riding  till 
you've  seen  it,  or  mix  it  up  with 
Turkish,  though  that  is  nearly  as 
good." 

"  Why,  they  can't  ride  to  hounds." 
"  Nor  we  to  sword  or  spear  play." 
"And  they've  no  real  seat." 
"Nor  we  any  thing  like  hands." 
"Now,  Mr.  Ripantear,  I  may  snap 
at  you,  you  know ;  but  you  mustn't 


snap  at  me.     Tell  me  what  you  mean 
about  Arab  riding." 

"Why,  it's  so  much  more  pliant 
and  sympathetic,  you  see,  than  ours. 
The  rider's  limbs,  and  the  swing  of 
his  bodjr,  seem  to  guide  the  horse : 
they  will  turn  quite  short  without  a 
bit  in  their  mouths.  I've  ridden  all 
paces  without  one  in  Syria ;  and  Pal- 
grave  says  the  same  of  his  Nejdees. 
I  saw  a  capital  expression  once,  that 
the  Anazeh  horse  under  the  Anazeh 
was  like  the  boxer's  legs  under  the 
boxer,  moving  with  him  instinctivel}', 
with  one  will." 

"  I'm  afraid  the  Monk  won't  come 
to  that  just  yet." 

"  No,  right  ahead  is  his  little  game  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  we  can  do  that.  But 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  our  old 
Sheik  Salam  press  his  nag  with  his 
bare  calf,  and  use  it  like  a  spur.  He 
could  make  a  regular  racing  finish 
with  his  bare  legs,  as  if  he  had  been 
ever  such  a  punkher." 

"Isn't  it  rather  fine,  galloping 
alone  in  the  desert?" 

"  I'd  rather  gallop  with  you  in  Port 
Meadow ;  but  I  liked  the  fast  drome- 
dary's trot  for  a  few  miles  by  n^self : 
it  looks  and  feels  very  odd  and  wild." 

"What   first-rate    horses    did  you 
•see?" 

"None,  to  look  them  over  well,  ex- 
cept a  chestnut  of  the  old  Leopard's, 
Abd-el-Azeen,  at  Jericho, — a  big 
chestnut  horse.  They  said  he  had  no 
price :  they  value  size  so  much  when 
they  can  get  it.  He  had  good  flat 
hocks,  and  quarters  that  reminded  me 
of  the  pictures  of  the  flying  Dutch- 
man ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  a 
real  Nejdee.  They  kept  him  rather 
low  in  flesh,  and  he  was  so  very  quiet 
in  the  midst  of  lots  of  screaming  wo- 
men and  children,  camels  and  camp- 
fires,  and  all  that  sort  of  picturesque 
bustle,  which  you  wouldn't  exactly 
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stand,  old  boy,  would  you  ?  "  he  said 
to  the  Monk,  who  neighed  and 
plunged  as  if  he  was  only  meditating 
a  day's  work  some  time.  "  There  was 
a  better  horse  at  Damascus,  that  be- 
longed to  Sheik  Mijnel  of  the  Anazeh ; 
but  he  had  a  temper :  at  least,  he  wasn't 
safe  at  his  pickets,"  &c.  In  short, 
Gerty  and  her  reverend  admirer  were 
now  fairly  launched  into  a  talk  about 
horses ;  and,  as  conversations  of  that 
kind  seldom  or  never  come  to  an  end 
by  themselves,  we  have  no  course 
open  to  us  except  closing  this  chapter 
by  the  strong  hand. 

[NOTE  II.  BY  CHARLEY.  —  As  a 
study  of  color,  a  hunting-field,  or  park, 
or  pasture-ground,  might  be  made  a 
valuable  and  beautiful  subject,  I 
think.  Wood  complicates  the  thing 
greatly  ;  and  ploughed  land  and  cut 
hedge's  are  no  pleasanter  to  the  paint- 
er than  to  the  hunter.  The  figures 
must  never  be  brought  too  near,  how- 
ever. Modern  boots  and  saddlery  are 
utterly  intractable  in  a  picture ;  and 
they  are  more  hopelessly  vulgarized 
because  all  pictures  of  the  chase,  as  we 
have  it,  seem  to  be  done  from  a  tailor- 
ing, or  bootmaking,  or  betting,  or 
horse-dealing  point  of  view.  Still,  if 
you  don't  want  to  bring  in  staring 
portraits,  and  will  treat  the  subject  as 
artist's  work,  it  may  be  an  artistic 
subject.  Thus,  in  the  scene  above- 
mentioned,  as  I  see  my  supposed  pic- 
ture of  it,  the  sky  and  distance  would 
be  painted  in  the  faintest  grays,  more 


or  less  blue,  but  allowing  no  actual 
blue,  even  in  the  sky,  or,  indeed,  any 
pure  white.  There  should  be  a  fore- 
ground of  broad,  sloping,  or  conver- 
ging sweeps  of  green-gray  and  white 
grass  (frosted)  opposed  to  yellow- 
green  grass  (sunned  or  trodden). 
This  should  be  contrasted  or  enriched 
passim  with  the  red  of  fallen  leaves 
and  dead  fern,  and  the  frosty  parts 
made  vert^  blue  in  their  shadows. 
There  might  be  two  or  three  hounds 
in  foreground,  a  gray  or  white  horse 
at  some  distance,  a  chestnut,  and 
perhaps  a  black,  leading  into  middle 
distance,  where  pinks  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  flashes  of  scarlet,  perhaps 
opposed  by  gorse  or  some  deeper  green, 
very  sparingly,  I  think.  The  color 
ideal  .of  the  whole  is  simply  autumnal 
tints  enhanced  by  scarlet  coats,  and 
deep  or  bright  colors  in  horse  and 
hound,  without  enough  individuality 
to  call  the  eye  away  from  the  whole 
scene  in  its  unity.  The  Heythrop- 
green  velvet  *  is  an  important  addition 
in  color,  though  difficult  to  bring  in ; 
but  I  remember  Jem  Hills's  white 
hair  when  he  wore  it  under  his  black 
cap,  and  surrounding  his  gallant  old 
face  in  a  way  which  made  him,  I  think, 
a  rather  grand  foreground-figure  on  a 
white  horse  he  rode.  He  is  commem- 
orated thus  in  Billy  Spring's  cele- 
brated "  Pictures  from  Oxford :  a 
Gallop  from  Bradwell  'Grove."] 

*  The  huntsmen  and  whippers-in  of  this  dis- 
tinguished pack  always  wear  coats  of  rich  green 
velvet  of  some  special  manufacture. 
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GOVEKNMENT  BY  PAETIES. 


BY   REV.    LEONARD    BACON,  D.D. 


WHAT  is  the  government  tinder 
which  we  are  living  here  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Is  it  really,  accord- 
ing to  Abraham  Lincoln's  memorable 
phrase,  "  A  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  "  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  a  government  of  the 
people ;  for,  in  some  sort,  the  people 
are  governed  :  but  by  whom  are  they 
governed?  There  is  little  need  of 
saying  that  we,  being  "  free  and  in- 
dependent citizens  of  this  glorious 
Union,"  are  not  governed  by  a  king, 
nor  by  a  hereditary  nobility,  nor  by 
a  consecrated  priesthood,  nor  by  an 
army.  Does  it  follow,  that,  therefore, 
this  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  ?  Not  infallibly ;  for 
if  we,  instead  of  resting  in  the  theo-. 
ry,  look  fairly  at  the  facts,  we  see  that 
the  actual  government,  both  in  the 
several  States  and  in  the  United 
States,  is  government  by  parties.  Our 
theory  has  been,  that  government 
here  is  by  the  people ;  but  the  facts 
as  they  now  are  put  the  beautiful 
theory  to  shame. 

But  accepting  those  facts,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  government  by 
political  parties  is  not  government  by 
the  people,  may  not  such  a  govern- 
ment be,  nevertheless,  a  government 
for  the  people  ?  For  example,  is  it 
not  possible  that  men  who  have  been 
invested  with  power  as  representatives 
of  a  party  may  use  that  power  as 
trustees,  not  simply  for  their  party, 
but  for  the  Commonwealth  ?  I  admit 
the  possibility,  just  as  it  is  possible 
that  government  by  a  monarch,  or  by 


an  order  of  hereditary  nobles,  or  by 
a  self-perpetuating  hierarchy,  or  even 
by  an  army,  may,  in  some  contingen- 
cy, be  a  government  for  the  people. 
The  abstract  question,  however,  about 
what  may  be,  is  much  less  important 
than  the  question  —  the  nearer  and 
more  palpable  question  —  about  what 
is.  I  apprehend  that  "  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,"  have  a 
deeper  and  more  urgent  interest  in 
the  question  whether  the  actual  gov- 
ernment, in  this  year  of  Indepen- 
dence the  ninety-ninth,  is  truly  and 
honestly  government  for  the  people, 
than  we  can  have  in  the  speculative 
question  whether  there  might  be  at 
the  head,  of  affairs,  in  a  State  or  in 
the  nation,  some  political  party  honest 
and  patriotic  enough,  and  at  the  same 
time  wise  enough,  to  govern  for  the 
people,  instead  of  governing  for  itself. 
Let  us  deal  not  with  possibilities, 
but  with  facts.  A  party  is  called 
into  existence  by  some  great  public 
exigency,  some  uprising  of  the  people 
to  reform  abuses  that  have  become, 
in  their  estimation,  no  longer  tolera- 
ble. That  I  may  make  my  meaning 
clear,  I  will  refer  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  party  which  now  gov- 
erns the  United  States.  When  and 
how  did  that  party  begin  to  be  ?  A 
question  had  arisen  which  took  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  questions,  and 
would  not  be  evaded.  It  was  the 
question  whether  negro  slavery  should 
be  extended  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  sustained  by  their 
power,  through  all  the  national  Terri- 
tories. Before  that  question,  the  old 
Whig  party  perished,  and  had  no 
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longer  even   a   name   to  live ;    while 
the  old  Democratic  or  Jackson  party, 
being  in  power,  and  holding  the  pat- 
ronage  of  the  government,   retained 
its    organization,    and    made   up,    in 
part,   for  the   loss  of  many  patriotic 
and   liberty-loving    men    by   recruits 
from    among   its    former  adversaries. 
That   question    called    a   new   party 
into     existence.        The     Republican 
party,  as  it  began  to  be,  consisted  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  free- 
labor  States,  roused  to  forbid  by  their 
votes  the  nationalization   of  slavery. 
Thus   Abraham    Lincoln   was   made 
President ;  and  thereupon  the  slavery- 
extensionists    began    a   war   for   the 
destruction  of  the  Union.     In  defence 
of  our  imperilled   nationality,    thou- 
sands more  of  the  Democratic  party 
rallied,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  aid  what 
was  simply  the   national   party  with 
their  arms  and  with  their  votes.     As 
the  Republican  party  had  been  called 
into  existence  for  the  one  purpose  of 
prohibiting  effectually  the  extension 
of  slavery  under  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  so  it  was  continued  in  exist- 
ence for  the  one  purpose  of  defending 
the  Union  against  enemies  in  arms. 
The   Union  was   defended,  secession 
was  conquered ;    but  there  remained 
the  more  difficult  and  perilous  work 
of    reconstruction,  —  a    work    which 
must  be  done  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
or  all  would  be  lost.     Till  the  States 
wrested  from  the   Union  by  war,  and 
recovered  by  war,  had  been  re-organ- 
ized,  and  brought  into  normal  rela- 
tions   to   the    Union,    and    till   that 
incidental    result   of    the   war  —  the 
emancipation     of    the    slaves    by    a 
military  proclamation  —  had  been  se- 
cured by  incorporating  the  abolition 
of  slavery  into  the  national  Constitu- 
tion, the  Republican  party  continued 
to  exist  for  the  one  purpose  of  com- 
pleting  the   work   of  reconstruction. 


What  does  it  exist  for  now?  What 
is  it  doing,  or  expecting  to  do?  It 
is  governing,  we  know,  and  is  expect- 
ing still  to  govern.  But  how  does  it 
govern  ?  and  to  what  end  ?  It  keeps 
the  Democratic  party  under,  and 
distributes  all  offices  among  its  own 
retainers.  What  else  is  it  doing 
which  the  other  party  might  not  do 
as  well  ?  Certain  great  questions  are 
impending  over  the  country,  some 
nearer,  some  more  distant.  Does  the 
Republican  party,  does  the  Democrat- 
ic, as  a  national  party,  propose  to 
meet  and  solve  those  questions  ? 
Dares  either  party  commit  itself  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  them  ? 

Most  imminent  of  all  those  ques- 
tions, and  most  momentous  in  every 
relation,  is  the  question  of  the  irre- 
deemable promises,  which,  in  ,the 
stress  of  our  great  agony  for  nation- 
al existence,  were  forced  into  circula- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  money.  The 
question,  What  shall  be  done  with 
that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
which  is  represented  by  these  faithless 
promises  to  pay,  is  a  question  which 
involves  the  honor  of  the  government; 
for  every  one  of  these  treasury-notes, 
if  it  is  any  thing  else  than  a  lie,  is  a 
profession  of  present  inability  to  meet 
the  obligation,  and  a  request  for  an 
indefinite  extension.  It  is  a  question 
of  common  honesty  between  the  gov- 
ernment which  promised  to  pay,  and 
every  citizen  who  holds  one  of  the 
paper  promises.  It  is  a  question  of 
national  economy;  for  every  intelli- 
gent banker  or  merchant  knows,  and 
can  instruct  his  representative  in 
Congress,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  there  is  no  portion  of 
the  national  debt  on  which  the  people 
are  paying  so  high  a  rate  of  interest 
a&  on  that  portion  which  the  law  com- 
pels them  to  use  instead  of  money, 
and  which  has  therefore  driven  all 
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real  money  out  of  circulation.  It  is 
a  question  of  national  policy;  for  the 
currency  which  measures  value,  and 
is  the  medium  of  exchanges,  affects 
all  our  commerce,  abroad  or  at  home, 
and  all  the  productiveness  of  honest 
industry.  An  inflated  and  irredeema- 
ble currency  of  paper  facilitates  and 
stimulates  all  sorts  of  gambling  spec- 
ulations, as  well  as  unlimited  extrava- 
gance of  public  and  private  expendi- 
ture ;  and  every  new  inflation  sets  us 
forward  another  stage  on  the  road  to 
repudiation  and  complete  bankruptcy. 
On  this  question,  momentous  as  it  is, 
and  urgent  as  it  is,  the  Republican 
party  to-day  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
Democratic)  is  as  imbecile  and  help- 
less as  the  Whig  party  was  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  days  of  "  poor 
Pierce ;"  when  Douglas,  believing 
that  not  God,  but  Satan,  rules  this 
world,  brought  into  the  Senate  his 
bid  for  the  presidency.  If,  then,  the 
\  party  dares  not  grapple  with  what 
every  intelligent  man  knows  to  be 
the  most  important  question  of  the 
time,  if  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  dare  not  even  hold  a  caucus 
on  that  question,  for  what  does  the 
party  exist,  now  that  its  work  of  re- 
construction is  ended  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  it  ? 

We  all  know  what  is  the  use  of  it. 
The  United  States,  we  are  told,  must 
be  governed  by  one  party  or  another, 
and  the  Republican  party  is  better 
than  the  Democratic.  We  must  vote 
just  as  the  convention  of  the  party 
now  in  power  may  direct,  or  Bu- 
chanan and  Floyd,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  will  come  back;  and  we  shall 
be  where  we  were  before  Lincoln's 
election.  Just  this  is  what  the  party 
is  good  for.  It  exists  to  govern  ;  for 
the  people  must  be  governed  by  a 
party.  But  how,  and  with  what  aim, 
does  it  manage  the  government  ? 


Does  it  govern  for  the  people,  or  for 
itself?  My  observation  teaches  me 
that  politicians  are  not  statesmen ; 
that,  the  more  expert  a  man  has 
become  in  the  trade  which  we  call 
politics,  the  less  capable  is  he  of 
statesman-like  views  and  motives ; 
and  that  whatever  party  has  outlived 
the  question  and  the  exigency  which 
called  it  into  being  is  in  danger  of 
regarding  itself  not  simply  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  rather  as  exist- 
ing for  itself.  I  will  not  venture  to 
say  that  this  Republican  party  has 
passed  into  that  stage  of  existence,  — 
the  stage  of  decadence  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  what  is  it  doing,  what 
does  it  propose  to  do,  with  questions, 
now  imminent  and  urgent,  which  de- 
mand the  wisdom  of  patriotic  states- 
manship, and  will  become  more  difficult 
and  more  perilous,  the  longer  they  are 
put  off  by  the  evasions  and  blunders 
of  political  partisanship  ?  I  can  see 
what  the  party  is  doing,  or  trying  to 
do,  for  itself ;  but  what  is  it  doing  for 
any  thing  beyond  itself?  It  exists 
to  manage  elections,  and  control  ap- 
pointments; to  take  care  that  men 
faithful  to  the  party  are  chosen  into 
the  national  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives ;  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  next  president,  and  who 
shall  be  heads  of  departments,  and 
who  shall  be  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls ;  to  run  the  machinery  of 
the  conventions  that  determine  whom 
the  people  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
for.  It  exists  to  win  the  victory,  and 
to  divide  the  spoils.  Some  of  its  old 
iriends  are  beginning  to  inquire 
whether  it  exists  for  any  thing  else. 

The  machinery  is  marvellous  by 
which  a  great  political  party  operates; 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  is  operated. 
Seen  from  without,  it  seems  to  move 
by  the  mere  spontaneity  of  the  mass- 
es, who  are  supposed  to  be  (and  in 
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one  sense  are)  the  party ;  but,  when 
we  look  more  carefully,  we  begin  to 
see  that  the  revolving  of  the  outside 
wheels  is  not  the  moving  power,  but 
is  the  effect  of  a  power  out  of  sight. 
There   are  wheels  behind  wheels,  and 
wheels    within     wheels ;     and     after 
careful   study  you   may  find,  behind 
the    great  buzzing  wheel  of  a  State 
convention,   and  the  less  resounding 
wheels  of  district  or  county  conven- 
tions, and  the  little  wheels  of  prima- 
ry meetings  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates,  a  modest  and  silent  power 
which  does*not  make  itself  conspicu- 
ous, but  nevertheless   originates   the 
movement,  and  determines  its  direc- 
tion.    You  may  think  that  the  con- 
trolling power,  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  whole  system,  is  the  self-denying 
State  Committee ;  but  probably  it  is  a 
less  conspicuous  and  less  responsible 
clique,  a  few  gentlemen  more  or  less 
worthy  to  be  so  called,  who,  without 
any  visible  organization,  and  without 
•  records  or  accounts,  are  quite  "  inside 
of  politics,"  and  manage  every  thing, 
—  a    u junto,"    a    "regency,"    or    a 
"  ring,"     who    know    how    to     "  fix 
things,"  and  are  rarely  deceived  as  to 
what  can  or  can  not  be  done,  and  who, 
having  agreed  among  themselves,  set 
the  machinery  at  work,  and  bring  out 
the   predetermined   result.       Such   is 
party    government, — a     government 
not  by  the  people,  nor /or  the  people. 
A  machine  so  great  and  complicat- 
ed requires,  of  course,  the  most  care- 
ful attention   and    a  generous  use  of 
lubricating  oil ;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
the  managers  must  have  a  host  of  servi- 
tors, many  of  whom  may  be  quite  igno- 
rant of  how  they  are  set  at  work.    The 
press,  especially  the  party  organs,  must 
be  seen  to;  primary  meetings  must  be 
judiciously  manipulated ;    local   poli- 
ticians in  wards  and  villages  must  be 
instructed  and  inspired.     If  any  axle 


is  not  duly  greased,  it  will  grow  hot 
with  the  friction,  and  there  may  be  a 
dangerous  combustion.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  great  railway  is  not  more 
arduous  than  the  management  of  a 
great  party,  and  it  is  even  more  liable 
to  accidents  which  could  not  have 
been  prevented.  There  may  be  some 
sudden  development  which  defeats  all 
calculations.  The  people,  after  voting 
"the  regular  ticket"  through  many 
years,  .with  heroic  unscrupulousness, 
whatever  names  were  on  it,  may  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  vote  some  other 
way ;  and  then  where  are  we  ?  "  Par- 
ty discipline  "  may  be  terrible  to  the 
office-seeker ;  but  the  mere  voter  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  it. 

In  the  time  of  John  Winthrop  and 
John  Haynes,  and  for  a  good  while 
afterwards,  the  voting  people,  of  New 
England  freely  elected  their  own 
governors.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  think  that  the  choice  of  a  gov- 
ernor, even  now,  is  a  free  expression 
of  the  popular  will.  What  simplicity  ! 
Do  they  not  know  that  the  first  step 
towards  making  a  man  governor  is  to 
get  him  nominated  by  the  State  con- 
vention of  the  party  which  rules  the 
State  ?  In  one  State,  the  two  parties 
may  be  so  nearly  equal,  that  neither 
of  them  dares  to  nominate  a  man 
obnoxious  to  any  respectable  portion 
of  the  people;  and  to  that,  extent 
there  is  a  check  upon  the  power  of 
party  managers.  In  another  State, 
one  party  may  have  been  long  pre- 
dominant by  triumphant  majorities, 
so  that  whomsoever  it  may  nominate 
through  its  State  convention,  he  will 
be  governor.  The  conflict  there  is 
not  between  the  two  parties,  which 
of  the  two  candidates  shall  be  elected  : 
it  is  within  the  ruling  party,  which 
of  several  competitors  shall  be  nomi- 
nated. Electioneering  there  precedes 
nomination,  and  terminates  in  it; 
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an'd  if  an  ambitious  man  has  resolved        It  has  been  said  of  the  government 

to  make  himself  governor  in  order  to  of  Russia,   that  it  is   "  a   despotism 

his     making     himself    president,    he  tempered   by    assassination."     Every 

knows  how  to  do  it.     He  knows  that  absolute  despotism,  whether  by  amon- 

if,  by  any  combination  of  cunning  and  arch    or   by   an    aristocracy,   has    its 

audacity,  he  can    get   possession    of  limit,  and  must  beware    of.  the  line 

the  party  machinery  ;  if  by  the  pat-  beyond  which  it  will  encounter  insur- 

ronage   of,  custom-houses    and   post-  rection    and   the    destruction    of    its 

offices,  and  by  skill  in  arranging  and  power.     So  it  is  with  that  system  of 

controlling  the  primary  meetings,  he  government  by  parties,  which,  in  this 

can  pack  the  convention  with  his  men,  country,  has  so    extensively  usurped 

—  the  prize  is  his.    In  other  words,  he  the  place  of  government  by  the  peo- 

knows  that  where  he  has  his  citizen-  pie.     Happily     for    us,   the     people, 

ship,  there  is  not  really  "a  government  whenever   they   may  resolve    to   put 

of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo-  down    the    usurpation,    can    put    it 

pie,"  but,  instead  of  -it,  a  government  down    without     an    insurrection     in 

of  the  people  by  a  party,  for  a  party,  arms. 

[The  general  theme  of  the  preceding  article  will  be  further  discussed  in  a  future 
number,  by  Theodore  Bacon,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  "Railroads,  Ser- 
vants or  Masters  ?  "  in  OLD  AND  NEW  for  February,  1873,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. —Editors  OLD  AND  NEW.] 


THE   POET'S   THEME. 

WIDE-EYED,  my  darling,  marvel  not, 

With  all  the  thoughtless  throng, 
That  love  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  eve, 

Is  still  the  poet's  song. 
Oh  !  marvel  not  at  love's  rich  wine 

From  song's  fair  chalice  spilled ; 
For  the  poet's  heart  is  filled  with  love, 

As  a  rose  with  color  is  filled. 

The  birds  will  sing  most  sweet  in  spring, 

Heart-stirred  with  love's  unrest : 
They  hail  new  seasons  in  the  south  j 

The  poet,  in  his  breast : 
Then  marvel  not  the  myrtle-wreath 

Should  still  the  lyre  entwine ; 
For  the  poet's  heart  o'erbrims  with  love, 

As  a  crystal  cup  with  wine. 

He  pours  that  generous  sweetness  forth, 

Though  guerdon  be  denied, 
Like  mountain  streams  with  prophecies 

Of  harvest  in  their  tide : 
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Then  marvel  not  if  love  and  song 

As  soul  and  form  unite ; 
For  the  poet's  heart  is  filled  with  love, 

As  a  throbbing  star  with  light. 

He  knows  his  simple  soul  and  free 

The  worldling's  sneer  may  move  ; 
But  the  one  true  wisdom  God  hath  sent 

To  save  the  world  is  love. 
When  Fear  and  Force  the  throne  forsake, 

When  Hate  and  Falsehood  fall, 
The  perfect  men  of  the  grand  To-Come,  — 

They  will  be  poets  all. 


KATE  CARLISLE. 


THE  PEOTESTANT  THEOEY  OF  AUTHOEITY. 


BY    REV.    JAMES    MARTINEAU,    LL.D. 


IF,  somewhere  among  the  com- 
munities of  Christendom,  there  is  a 
sovereign  prescription  for  securing 
"salvation,"  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  has  obvious  advantages  over 
its  competing  claimants  for  possession 
of  the  secret.  Eegarded  merely  as 
an  agent  for  the  transmission  of  an 
historical  treasure,  she  has,  at  least,  a 
ready  answer  for  all  her  Western  ri- 
vals, and  &primd facie  case  of  her  own. 
They  have,  to  all  appearance,  quite  a 
recent  genesis,  their  whole  tradition 
and  literature  lying  within  the  last 
three  centuries  and  a  half;  and,  in 
order  to  make  good  their  title-deed  as 
servitors  of  Christ,  they  must  carry 
it  over  a  period  four  times  as  long, 
during  which  it  was  lost,  and  identify 
it  at  the  other  end  with  the  original 
instrument  of  bequest.  Her  plea,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  that  she  has  been 
there  all  through  ;  that  there  has  been 
no  suspension  of  her  life,  no  break  in 
her  history,  no  term  of  silence  in  her 


teaching ;  that,  having  been  always 
in  possession,  she  is  the  vehicle  of 
every  claim,  and  must  be  presumed, 
till  conclusive  evidence  of  forfeiture 
is  produced,  to  be  the  rightful  holder 
of  what  has  rested  in  her  custody. 
If  you  would  trace  a  divine  legacy 
from  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  would 
you  set  out  to  meet  it  on  the  Protest- 
ant tracks,  which  soon  lose  them- 
selves in  the  forests  of  Germany,  or 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  or  on  the 
great  Eoman  road  of  history,  which 
runs  through  all  the  centuries,  and 
sets  you  down  in  Greece  or  Asia 
Minor,  at  -the  very  doors  of  the 
churches  to  which  apostles  wrote? 

But  it  is  not  only  to  its  superiority 
as  the  human  carrier  of  a  divine  tra- 
dition, that  Catholicism  successfully 
appeals.  It  is  not  content  to  hide 
away  its  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
past,  and  merely  tell  them  to  the 
present,  but  will  take  you  to  see  them 
now  and  here.  It  speaks  to  you,  not 
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as  the  repeater  of  an  old  message,  but 
as  the  bearer  of  a  living  inspiration ; 
not  as  the  archaeological  rebuilder  of 
a  vanished  sacred  scene,  but  as  an 
apostolic  age  prolonged  with  unabated 
powers.  It  tells  you,  indeed,  whence 
it  comes ;  but,  for  evidence  even  of 
this,  it  chiefly  asks  you  to  look  at 
what  it  is,  and  undertakes  to  show 
you,  as  you  pass  through  its  interior, 
all  the  divine  marks,  be  they  miracu- 
lous gifts  or  heavenly  graces,  by  which 
the  primitive  Church  was  distinguished 
from  the  unconsecrated  world.  This 
quiet  confidence  in  its  own  divine 
commission  and  interior  sanctity  sim- 
plifies the  problem  which  it  presents 
to  inquirers,  and,  dispensing  with  the 
precarious  pleas  of  learning,  carries 
it  into  the  court  of  sentiment  and 
conscience,  addressing  to  each  candi- 
date for  discipleship,  only  such  pre- 
liminaries as  Peter  or  Philip  might 
have  addressed  to  their  converts, — 
as  if  there  had  been  no  history  be- 
tween. No  Protestant  can  assume 
this  position ;  yet  he  can  hardly 
assail  the  Roman  Catholic  without  re- 
sorting to  weapons  of  argument  which 
may  wound  himself.  Does  he  slight 
and  deny  the  supernatural  pretensions 
of-  to-day,  —  the  visions,  the  healings, 
the  saintly  gifts  of  insight  and  guid- 
ance more  than  human  ?  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  so  except  on  grounds  more 
or  less  applicable  to  the  primitive  re- 
ports of  like  phenomena  in  the  first 
age.  Does  he  insist  on  the  evident 
growth,  age  after  age,  -of  Catholic 
dogma,  as  evidence  of  human  corrup- 
tion tainting  the  divine  inheritance 
of  truth  ?  The  rule  tells  with  equal 
force  against  the  scheme  of  belief  re- 
tained by  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  there  is  a  history,  not  less 
explicit  and  prolonged,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement, 
than  of  the  belief  in  Purgatory  and 


Transubstantiation.  Does  he  show 
that  there  are  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  church  tradition,  especially 
at  its  upper  end,  where  verification 
ceases  to  be  possible  ?  He  destroys 
his  own  credentials  along  with  his 
opponents' ;  for  his  criticism  touches 
the  very  sources  of  Christian  history. 

The  answer  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  question,  "Where  is  the 
holy  ground  of  the  world?  Where 
is  the  real  presence  of  the  living 
God  ?  "  —  "  Here,  within  my  precincts, 
here  alone,"  —  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  and  is  easier  to  test 
than  the  Protestant  reply,  which 
points  to  a  field  of  divine  revelation, 
discoverable  only  by  the  telescope, 
half-way  towards  the  horizon  of  his- 
tory. It  has  no  absolute  need  to 
make  its  title  good  by  links  of  testi- 
mony running  back  to  far-off  sources 
of  prerogative  ;  no  age  of  miracles  to 
reach  and  historically  prove,  as  a 
condition  of  its  rights  to-day.  It  car- 
ries its  supernatural  character  within 
it ;  it  has  brought  its  authority  down 
with  it  through  time  ;  it  is  the  living 
organism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Pentecostal  dispensation  among  us 
still ;  and,  if  you  ask  about  its  evi- 
dence, it  offers  the  spectacle  of  itself. 
Though  it  is  the  oldest  of  churches, 
it  asks  recognition  by  credentials  of 
the  passing  hour.  Though  it  alone 
has  lived  through  all  Christian  his- 
tory, it  least  affects  an  antiquarian 
pomp,  knowing  no  difference  between 
what  has  been  and  what  is,  and  in 
its  retreat  from  the  movement  of  the 
world  being  hardly  conscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Itself  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  whatever  is  divine  and  super- 
natural on  earth,  it  has  no  problems 
to  solve,  no  legitimacy  to  make  out,  no 
doctrine  to  prove,  but  simply  to  live 
on,  and  witness  of  the  grace  it  bears. 

To   the   Protestant,  on  the   other 
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hand,  there- is  no  spot  railed  off  from 
modern  life  as  absolutely  sacred,  no 
continuous  vehicle  of  inspiration,  no 
personal  or  corporate  authority  for 
the  supernatural  guidance  of  man- 
kind. To  him,  revelation  is  an  in- 
heritance. During  one-  privileged 
generation  it  flowed  from  living  lips; 
but  afterwards,  passing  into  a  mere 
record  that  could  never  grow,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  deeply  buried 
amid  the  natural  products  of  histori- 
cal experience.  Thus,  for  him,  the 
divine  and  human  are  everywhere 
mixed,  and  need  the  application  of 
thought  and  conscience  to  sever  them. 
He  finds  himself,  with  his  religion,  in 
the  eddying  currents  of  the  recent  ages, 
and  feels  their  conflicting  forces  meet- 
ing in  his  mind.  He  has  been  borne 
along  by  them  to  points  so  little  sus- 
pected, that  he  looks  round  to  discover 
where  he  is,  and,  according  to  his 
mood,  is  sometimes  enamoured,  some- 
times frightened,  by  the  aspect  of  a 
position  so  new.  How  does  he  stand 
with  regard  to  the  old  land-marks? 
or,  if  they  are  gone  out  of  sight,  can 
he  still  find  his  way  ?  Is  he  to  seek 
guidance  by  going  to  the  standards 
half  effaced,  or  by  looking  round  for 
himself  upon  the  present,  and  choos- 
ing the  path  of  clearest  promise  ? 
No  one  who  measures  the  changes  of 
the  world  can  be  surprised  at  this 
perplexity.  The  faith  of  Christen- 
dom, essentially  historical,  has  inher- 
ited its  clearest  memories  from  its 
primitive  times,  and  turned  towards 
them  a  gaze  of  regretful  homage ; 
but  thrown  into  the  contests  of  the 
passing  hour,  and  co-existing  since 
the  Reformation,  with  an  unexampled 
progress  of  discovery,  it  could  not  re- 
main purely  retrospective,  the  passive 
trustee  of  departed  sanctities.  It  was 
impelled  to  learn  the  language  of  a 
new  time,  and  show  its  unexhausted 


fitness  for  the  human  soul,  if  it  would 
vindicate  its  place  in  a  universe  so 
changed.  This  self-adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  a  later  culture  created  the 
whole  religious  literature,  and  much 
of  the  speculative  philosophy,  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Natural  science,  crowned 
with  dazzling  triumphs,  affected  every 
department  of  thought  with  admira- 
tion of  her  precise  method,  and  her 
favorite  evidence  of  sense ;  and  reli- 
gion became  fascinated,  and  under- 
took to  shape  itself  into  logical  and 
objective  form.  The  increase  of 
social  liberty  gave  a  wider  scope  to 
every  man's  free  will,  and  a  deeper 
experience  of  responsibility;  and  no 
appeal  on  behalf  of  religion  became 
so  effective  as  that  which  spoke  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  tempted 
and  aspiring  men.  In  thus  availing 
itself  of  modern  auxiliaries,  Chris- 
tianity receded  from  the  high-  ground 
of  ancient  authority,  and  descended 
into  the  field  of  intellectual  conflict. 
Rationalistic  tests  were  applied  to  its 
whole  structure  and  contents.  Be- 
lievers being  encouraged  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  beliefs,  doubters  could 
be  denied  the  privilege  no  longer: 
hence  the  two  contrasted  tendencies 
observable  in  the  religious  feeling  of 
our  day,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Forwards,  or  backwards  ? "  All 
churches  that  by  the  toil  of  venerable 
men  have  got  together  a  body  of 
established  doctrine  show  symptoms 
of  apprehension;  all  of  them  refus- 
ing to  advance;  some  insisting  on 
the  one  impossible  attitude  of  stand- 
ing still ;  and  others,  like  men  weak- 
ened by  the  fear  of  death,  terrified 
into  open  repentance,  and  vowing,  if 
they  may  only  be  spared,  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  thought  no  more.  These  last 
plainly  disown  the  Reformation  ; 
would  put  back  the  clock  to  the  night 
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of  Luther's  birth,  and  reconvert  the 
Bible  into  a  sacerdotal  trust,  think- 
ing it  easier  to  root  out  the  whole 
produce  of  that  great  era  than  to 
leave  it  growing,  yet  prevent  its 
spreading.  In  its  feebler  forms,  the 
same  re-action,  without  the  support  of 
any  consistent  theory,  simply  appeals 
to  taste,  and  avails  itself  of  the  re- 
sources of  ecclesiastical  symbolism. 
Men  who  cannot  find  sufficient  assur- 
ance to  play  the  priest,  or  forget 
themselves  enough  to  cast  out  Satan, 
can  sigh  over  "  neology,"  warn  off 
human  reason  from  the  sanctuary  as 
if  it  was  some  destructive  maniac,  and 
invoke  historical  veneration  to  seize 
and  manacle  the  fiend.  It  is  the 
dream  of  these  archseological  Chris- 
tians to  restore  some  golden  period 
of  the  Church,  and,  by  reproducing 
the  forms,  to  tempt  back  the  thought 
and  characteristics  of  "the  good  old 
times ; "  and  doctrines  and  practices 
are  judged,  not  by  their  truth  and 
worth  to  the  living,  but  by  the  stand- 
ard perceptions  of  dead  men,  centu- 
ries out  of  reach.  The  present  is 
looked  upon  as  degenerate  and  pro- 
fane; and,  to  correct  its  tendencies, 
old  literature  is  republished,  early  art 
revived,  and  traditional  models  of 
life  are  re-animated,  as  if  the  stone 
figures  upon  the  tombs  opened  their 
folded  hands,  rose  up,  and  walked. 
Whatever  is  beautiful,  magnificent, 
and  tender  in  the  worship,  the  ar- 
chitecture, the  sacred  biography,  of 
the  mediaeval  church,  whatever*  was 
benign  and  picturesque  in  the  sway 
of  a  mild  priesthood  controlling  a 
barbarous  nobility,  whatever  is  capti- 
vating in  the  idea  of  a  peasantry 
surrendered  to  the  guidance  of  a 
beneficent  and  cultivated  clergy,  is 
brought  so  persuasively  to  view,  that 
we  feel  as  if,  in  passing  from  our  fore- 
fathers' time  into  our  own,  we  stepped 


from  the  cool  silence  of  a  cathedral 
to  the  hot  chaffering  of  the  street. 
In  short,  every  thing  is  done  to  incline 
us  to  trust  in  the  past,  and  distrust 
the  present.  And  thus  has  been  pro- 
voked into  activity  the  opposite  dis- 
position, to  repudiate  as  obsolete  our 
spiritual  heritage  from  the  past;  to 
begin  afresh;  and  live  to-day  as  if  it 
were  alone  in  time;  to  breathe  the 
morning  air  as  if  it  were  new-born, 
instead  of  sweeping  down  the  Alpine 
vallej's,  and  across  the  purifying  seas, 
of  another  zone.  We  are  asked  to 
set  aside  the  divinest  influences  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  history,  as  imperti- 
nent obtrusions  between  the  soul  and 
God,  and  retire  wholly  to  the  oracle 
within,  for  private  audience  with  God. 
Both  these  tendencies,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  extremes,  are,  I  should  say, 
right  in  their  love,  wrong  in  their 
hate ;  their  negative  spirit,  false  ;  their 
affirmative,  true.  The  historic  God 
and  the  living  God  are  alike  realities, 
the  same  eternal,  there  and  here  ;  and 
only  when  his  recognition  in  one 
aspect  is  interpreted  into  denial  of 
the  other,  does  his  oracle  become 
apocryphal,  and  his  worship  an  idola- 
try. This  artificial  contrariety,  how- 
ever, has  been  established  by  the 
narrowness  of  men;  and  imposes  on 
us  the  inquiry,  whether,  in  the  drama 
of  the  past,  we  meet  with  any  epi- 
sode purely  divine,  and  step  upon  ab- 
solutely consecrated  ground ;  whether 
especially  the  apostolic  age,  with  its 
productions,  really  merits  the  pedes- 
tal of  exceptional  infallibility,  whence 
it  is  made  to  pour  rebuke  on  the  pro- 
fane tendencies  of  modern  life. 

According  to  the  Protestant's  the- 
ory, divine  revelation  is  permanent 
only  in  its  effects.  In  itself  it  is  a 
past  transaction,  supernaturally  inter- 
polated in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  completed  in  the  first  century  of 
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our  era.  From  that  era,  the  source 
for  him  of  all  divine  authority,  he  is 
now  separated  by  threescore  genera- 
tions ;  and  whatever  is  true  in  heav- 
enly things,  whatever  is  holy,  must 
cross  that  interval  ere  its  tones  can 
reach  him.  For  his  knowledge  of  it, 
he  is  dependent  on  its  records,  created 
by  the  first  actors  or  observers  on 
that  sacred  stage,  and  handed  down 
by  successive  withesses  of  their  iden- 
tity ;  and  it  is  only  as  native  to  that 
age,  and  stereotyping  its  inspired 
voice,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
speak  to  him  as  "  the  word  of  God." 
Could  he  suppose  them  to  have  been 
born  outside  that  circle  of  special  rev- 
elation in  place  or  time,  to  be  the  pro- 
duction only  of  impersonal  rumor,  or 
a  secondary  age,  his  reliance  on  them 
would  be  gone  ;  and  they  would  de- 
scend from  their  consecrated  height 
to  mingle  with  the  mass  of  human 
literature.  His  first  essential,  there- 
fore, is  to  trace  them  clearly  home  to 
that<  exceptional  period,  and  to  the 
body  of  first  disciples  within  it.  If 
this  be  once  secured,  all  else  appears 
to  him  readily  to  follow.  Does  the 
New  Testament  which  we  read  to- 
day really  come  from  the  group  of 
apostolic  men  who  turned  the  death 
of  Christ  into  the  birth  of  Christen- 
dom ?  Then  is  it  a  faithful  record ; 
for  its  authors  have  every  title  to  be 
believed,  which  ample  opportunity 
and  disinterested  sacrifice  can  win. 
But  further:  if  it  is  faithful  in  its 
account  of  facts,  it  is  authoritative  in 
its  statement  of  doctrines ;  for  among 
the  facts  are  various  miracles,  im- 
parting a  superhuman  character  to 
the  chief  figure  of  the  story,  and  spe- 
cially a  direct  descent  of  inspiration 
on  his  first  missionaries,  which  made 
them  vehicles  of  a  testimony  higher 
than  their  own,  and  which  guarantees 
the  truth,  not  of  their  narrative  alone, 


but  of  their  whole  course  of  religious 
thought  and  teaching.  And  so  is 
forged  a  three-linked  argument  which 
joins  divine  and  human  things :  if 
the  facts  are  real,  the  doctrines  are 
certain  ;  if  the  books  are  authentic, 
the  facts  are  real ;  that  the  books  are 
authentic,  adequate  testimony  proves. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  logical 
devotees,  whose  enthusiasm  loves  to 
reach  their  God  by  long  and  painful 
pilgrimages  of  thought ;  but  it  would 
not  be  a  happy  thing  for  natures  of 
more  direct  and  impatient  aifection 
to  be  left  thus  dependent  for  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  on  literary, 
antiquarian,  philological  evidence, 
judicially  balanced,  analogous  to 
that  which  scholars  cite  in  discuss- 
ing the  Homeric  poems,  or  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris.  We  are  not  permitted, 
it  would  seem,  to  take  our  sacred  lite- 
rature as  it  is,  to  let  what  is  divine 
in  it  find  us  out,  while  the  rest  says 
nothing  to  us,  and  lies  dead :  all  such 
selection  by  internal  affinity  is  de- 
nied us  as  a  self-willed  unbelief,  a 
subjection,  not  of  ourselves  to  Scrip- 
ture, but  of  Scripture  to  ourselves. 
We  are  required  to  accept  the  whole 
on  the  external  warrant  of  its  divine 
authority,  which  equally  applies  to  it 
all ;  to  believe  whatever  is  affirmed 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  practise 
whatever  is  enjoined.  In  escaping 
by  this  path  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  are  merely  handed  over  from  an 
ever  living  dictator  and  judge  to  an 
ancient  legislation,  still  with  the 
same  idea  of  somewhere  disengaging 
ourselves  from  human  admixtures, 
and  finding  some  reserved  seat  of  the 
purely  and  absolutely  divine. 

Neatly  as  the  Protestant  argument 
is  compacted,  it  will  not  bear  the 
strain  which  is  put  upon  it.  Each  of 
its  links  is  in  fact  unsound.  And, 
even  though  no  flaw  were  visible  in 
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them,  still  the  conclusion  is  demon- 
strably  false. 

How  far  have  we,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  events  and  teachings 
which  they  relate  ? 

If  direct  and  rigorous  proof  were 
required,  it  would  be  impossible  even 
to  trace  a  book  on  our  shelves  to-day 
to  the  hand  of  a  specified  man  in  an- 
cient Athens  or  Rome  or  Jerusalem. 
Even  productions  prepared  for  imme- 
diate public  recital  by  their  authors, 
like  the  Histories  of  Herodotus,  the 
Odes  of  Pindar,  the  Orations  of  Ci- 
cero, speak  to  us  out  of  darkness  and 
silence;  and  the  multitudes  that 
heard  them  at  the  games,  or  in  the 
forum,  have  vanished  without  a  ves- 
tige left;  and  there  is  no  voice  among 
them  all  to  vouch  for  the  identity. 
Still  less  can  we  expect  that  writings 
published  only  by  the  copyist  should 
be  attended  from  the  first  by  their 
own  credentials ;  with  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle,  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  we  look  for  the 
signature  of  no  witnesses,  the  seal  of 
no  notary.  Far  less  than  this  suffices, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  make  us  as 
sure  of  our  author  as  if  we  bought  the 
book  from  his  own  advertisement. 
If  it  is  mentioned  and  cited  as  his, 
while  he  still  lives  to  own  or  to  dis- 
claim it ;  if  its  influence  is  visible  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  literature, 
like  that  of  Lucretius  or  Catullus  and 
Virgil,  though  without  notice  of  his 
name  ;  if,  from  his  own  time  onwards, 
it  passes  for  his  without  question  in 
the  presence  of  a  critical  age,  —  we 
accept  the  confidence  of  others  as  a 
ground  for  our  own.  The  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  a  book  being  in  its 
authorship  what  it  professes  to  be ; 
and  whoever  would  deprive  it  of  the 
benefit  of  this  rule  must  produce 
some  counter-evidence,  from  its  his- 


tory, or  from  its  contents,  at  vari- 
ance with  its  pretensions.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  we  proceed 
wholly  on  this  presumption,  and  un- 
hesitatingly repeat  in  our  libraries 
the  labels  which  have  come  down  to 
us  unchallenged ;  and,  however  puz- 
zled we  might  be  to  prove  our  accu- 
racy in  any  particular  case,  e.g.,  to 
establish  off-hand  the  literary  rights 
of  Erasmus  or  Montaigne,  our  gener- 
al habit  is  undoubtedly  justified  by  a 
prevailing  experience,  which  it  sums 
up  and  applies.  Yet  an  indolent  con- 
fidence in  such  a  rule  may  leave 
openings  for  mischievous  and  long- 
enduring  mistakes,  not  only  in  ages 
when  printing  was  unknown,  and 
men  of  letters  were  few,  but  in  the 
full  daylight  of  modern  intellectual 
intercourse. 

A  curious  example  of  this  is  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  Lord 
Bacon's  name.  In  1648,  —  thirteen 
years  after  his  death,  —  appeared  a 
volume  of  "  Remains  of  Francis,  Lord 
Verulam,  some  time  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England,"  including,  among 
essays  and  letters  previously  unpub- 
lished, a  tract  entitled  "The  Char- 
acter of  a  Christian,  set  forth  in 
Paradoxes  and  seeming  Contradic- 
tions." In  1730,  Archbishop  San- 
croft  revised  this  essay  for  Blackburn's 
edition  of  Bacon's  collected  works ;  and 
it  has  ever  since  kept  its  place  among 
his  writings,  though  not  without  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  his  editors, 
—  Montagu,  Bouillet,  and  Spedding. 
Except  in  the  last  instance,  the  doubt 
was  not  any  divination  of  literary 
criticism,  but  arose  from  arbitrary 
preconceptions  of  Bacon's  theological 
position.  The  piece  opens  thus :  "  A 
Christian  is  one  who  believes  things 
which  his  reason  cannot  comprehend, 
who  hopes  for  that  which  neither  he 
nor  any  man  alive  ever  saw,  who 
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labors  for  that  which  he  knows  he  can 
never  attain  ;  yet  in  the  issue  his  be- 
lief appears  not  to  have  been  false,  his 
hopes  make  him  not  ashamed,  his  la- 
bor is  not  in  vain.  He  believes  three 
to  be  one,  and  one  to  be  three ;  a 
Father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  Son, 
and  the  Son  to  be  equal  with  his 
Father;  and  One  proceeding  from 
both  to  be  fully  equal  to  both."  To 
the  eighteenth  century  imagination  it 
was  inconceivable  that  startling  con- 
tradictions like  these  could  be  the 
grave  expression  of  sincere  religious 
faith ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Bayle,  Cabanis,  and  others  of  the 
French  philosophers,  as  well  as  the 
Romanist,  Joseph  de  Maistre,1  should 
appeal  to  them  as  an  evidence  that 
Bacon  was  an  Atheist,  veiling  his 
contempt  for  "  believing  Christians  " 
under  a  colorable  exposition  of  their 
creed.  With  less  excuse  have  writers 
of  our  own  time  reproduced  the  same 
construction ;  Heinrich  Ritter  treat- 
ing the  essay  (which  he  pronounces 
authentic)  as  the  "  eifusion  of  a 
scepticism  afterwards  suppressed," 2 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  seeing  only  irony 
in  "  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  he 
has  placed  Christian  dogma  in  his 
paradoxes,"  and  adding,  that  "it 
seems  equally  vain  to  argue  that  they 
were  not  his  writings,  or  done  only 
as  an  exercise  of  his  wit.8 

The  allusion  in  this  last  clause  is 
to  Dr.  Parr's  judgment,  that  "  these 
fragments  were  written  by  Bacon, 
and  intended  only  as  a  trial  of  his 
skill  in  putting  together  propositions 
which  appear  irreconcilable."  4  Here, 
then,  we  find  a  book  passing  current 


1  In  his  Examen  de  la  Philosophie  de  Bacon,  2 
vols.    Paris:  1836.     (Posthumous.) 

2  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  b.  x.,  p.  318, 1851. 

3  Letters  on  Man's  Nature  and  Development,  p. 
174. 

*  Basil   Montagu's   Bacon,  vol.  vii.   p.  xxvi.- 
xxviii. 


through  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  the  most  recent  history, 
under  the  name  of  a  renowned  philos- 
opher, popularly  read,  criticised  by 
literary  men,  argued  on  by  metaphy- 
sicians and  the  chiefs  of  science 
throughout  Europe,  ,and  regularly  ad- 
mitted as  an  important  datum  in  the 
history  of  opinion ;  yet,  all  the  while, 
this  essay, 'which  is  not  Bacon's  at 
all,  existed  in  numerous  printed  edi- 
tions, with  the  name  of  the  real 
author,  Herbert  Palmer,  B.D.,  Mas-  4 
ter  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  a  parliamentary  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
He  gave  it  to  the  world  July  25, 
1645,  as  a  second  part  of  his  "  Memo- 
rials of  Godliness  and  Christianity," 
with  a  protest  against  a  surreptitious 
and  imperfect  edition  which  had  by 
some  means  been  anonymously  issued 
the  day  before ;  so  that  it  had  "been 
in  circulation  for  three  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Bacon's  "Re- 
mains; "  and  afterwards  new  editions 
continued  to  follow,  without  availing 
to  detect  the  mistake.  Had  Palmer 
himself  been  on  the  stage  when  his 
literary  offspring  stepped  forth  in 
philosopher's  garb,  doubtless  he  would 
have  stripped  off  the  borrowed  cloak, 
and  shown  the  plain  Puritan  beneath. 
But  he  had  passed  away  in  1647 ;  and 
few  of  his  readers,  it  is  probable,  ever 
looked  into  the  pages  of  the  founder 
of  the  Inductive  Method.  And  so  the 
re-discovery  of  the  true  authorship  was 
reserved  for  the  curious  and  admira- 
ble researches  of  Mr.  Grosart  within 
the  last  ten  years.1 

The  tenacity  of  a  literary  illusion  is 
increased,  whenever,  in   addition   to 


1  For  a  full  account  of  this  discovery,  see  his 
(privately  printed)  Lord  Bacon  not  the  Author  of 
the  Christian  Paradoxes;  being  a  Reprint  of 
Memorials  of  Godliness  and  Christianity  by  Her- 
bert Palmer,  B.D.  1865. 
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the  ordinary  sources  of  error,  any 
romantic  or  reverential  feeling  is  en- 
listed on  its  side.  Of  this  we  have  a 
memorable  example  pertinently  cited 
by  Toland  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  El'/.cov  Bucikr^ 
or  "  Image  of  a  King,"  a  book  pro- 
fessedly written  in  his  own  defence, 
by  Charles  I.,  during  hi.s  imprison- 
ment, and  published  in  1649,  shortly 
after  his  execution.  Its  seasonable 
appearance,  its  stately  manner,  its 
rhetorical  outpouring  of  pathetic  sen- 
timent, raised  it  somewhat  above  the 
level  of  a  party  manifesto,  and  gave 
it  a  strong  hold  upon  public  feeling. 
And,  though  its  authenticity  was  im- 
mediately called  in  question  by  Mil- 
ton, its  almost  universal  reception 
was  not  arrested,  and  carried  it  rapid- 
ly through  nearly  fifty  editions ;  and 
to  its  influence  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
no  sinall  measure,  the  High-Church 
conception  of  the  "  Royal  Martyr." 
After  the  Restoration,  the  spell  of 
mystery  was  rudely  broken ;  and  Dr. 
Gauden,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
avowed  himself  the  author.  But  to 
have  the  interest  of  its  story  thus 
reduced  to  fiction  was  more  than 
loyal  admirers  could  be  expected  to 
bear ;  and,  refusing  to  believe  the 
bishop,  they  insisted  on  still  having 
the  autobiography  of  a  king.  And 
hence,  when,  in  1699,  Toland,  in  his 
"Life  of  Milton,"  reproduced  and 
corroborated  the  poet's  critical  judg- 
ment, he  added,  not  without  reason, 
this  reflection  :  that  if  forty  years  of 
modern  daylight,  when  criticism  is 
awake  and  keen,  and  conflicting  par- 
ties in  the  state  are  intently  watch- 
ing one  another,  suffice  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  fictitious  claim,  it 
cannot  surprise  us,  that,  in  the  early 
Christian  times,  many  spurious  pro- 
ductions found  their  way  into  circula- 
tion under  the  names  of  Christ  and 


his  apostles.  When  Blackall,  reply- 
ing to  this  remark  in  a  sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  defended  in 
the  same  breath,  as  alike  authentic,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  the  Eixwv 
BaGikxrii  the  appositeness  of  Toland's 
historical  parallel  seemed  to  be  admit- 
ted by  both  parties  ;  and  the  earlier 
era  could  be  protected  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  mistaken  authenticity  only  by 
the  process,  no  longer  possible,  of  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  later. 

In  order  to  fall,  with  whatever  re- 
strictions, under  the  rule,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  counter-evidence,  a  book 
may  be  assigned  to  the  author  from 
whom  it  professes  to  come,  it  must 
carry  in  itself  such  profession,  and 
must  not  merely  have  attached  to  it, 
by  way  of  external  heading  or  de- 
scription, some  repute  of  authorship, 
coming  we  know  not  whence.  To 
writings  intrinsically  anonymous,  no 
unaccredited  rumor,  however  current 
in  the  course  of  years,  can  lend  the 
weight  of  personal  authority ;  and 
rarely  can  we  hope,  if  they  have  pre- 
served their  incognito  through  one 
generation,  ever  to  recover  the  story 
of  their  origin,  and  identify  the  pen 
that  wrote  them.  In  their  case,  we 
are  thrown  entirely  upon  the  evidence 
of  age;  and,  as  the  most  accurate 
determination  of  date  would  still  leave 
us  unacquainted  with  the  witness 
whose  statements  are  before  us,  it 
cannot  secure  the  correctness  of  his 
testimony,  but  only  exclude  the  ap- 
pendix of  errors  which  tradition  an- 
nexes with  growing  time.  To  know 
the  birthday  of  a  book  is  still  a  long 
way  from  a  settlement  of  its  parent- 
age. 

Of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
the  letters  of  Paul  (not  reckoning 
Hebrews  in  the  list),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pastorals,  and  perhaps 
Colossians,  if  not  Ephesians,  and  the 
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Apocalypse,  must  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  presumption  which  accepts 
a  book  on  its  own  word.  Here  and 
there,  no  doubt,  as  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  a 
passage  may  be  found  with  possible 
traces  of  a  later  editorial  hand ;  but, 
in  general,  the  contents  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  reputed 
author's  position  and  character,  so  far 
as  these  are  known.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  writers  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  opposite  features 
of  their  respective  types  of  Christian- 
ity,—  the  Judaic  and  the  Gentile. 
And,  considerable  as  the  differences 
are  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Pauline  letters,  they  all  find  a  natu- 
ral place  in  the  history  of  a  growing 
mind,  and  give  even  a  stronger  im- 
pression of  personal  unity  than  the 
most  constant  reiteration  of  doctrine 
and  illustration.  This  impression 
from  within  is  corroborated  by  such 
external  testimony  as  we  have.  True 
it  is,  a  century  elapses  before  we 
meet,  in  Justin  Martyr,  with  a  refer- 
ence of  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  the 
apostle  John,  and  more  than  a  gen- 
eration, before  we  find  an  allusion,  in 
Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  first  Corin- 
thian epistle  as  Paul's.  But  these 
testimonies,  late  as  they  are,  are  the 
earliest  which  the  scanty  Christian 
literature  of  the  time  permits  us  to 
expect,  and,  being  unopposed,  suffice 
to  assure  us,  that,  in  this  first  group 
of  writings,  we  are  really  in  contact 
with  the  primitive  expression  of  the 
new  faith.  We  thus  secure  two  wit- 
nesses from  the  earliest  body  of  disci- 
ples, —  one,  an  immediate  attendant 
on  the  steps  of  the  founder;  the  other, 
the  bearer  of  a  posthumous  aposto- 
late,  which  found  a  true  function  for 
the  cross,  and  turned  it  from  a  Jew- 
ish shame  to  a  gospel  for  the  world. 
In  the  other  Christian  writings 
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which  set  themselves  forth  under  an 
apostolic  name,  the  Pastoral  Letters, 
and  those  which  profess  to  come  from 
Peter  and  James,  there  are  such  evi- 
dent traces  of  a  later  time,  so  many 
thoughts  out  of  character  with  the 
reputed  author,  and  phrases  borrowed 
from  unlikely  sources,  that  the  ordi- 
nary favorable  presumption  is  broken 
down ;  and,  however  excellent  the  les- 
sons which  they  contain,  we  must 
confess,  as  we  receive  them,  that  we 
listen  to  an  unknown  voice.1 

The  remaining  constituents  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  three  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  John,  and  the  whole  of  the 
historical  books,  are  absolutely  anony- 
mous. They  offer  us  no  personal 
warrant  for  the  accuracy  of  their  con- 
tents ;  and  we  are  left  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  the  probable  story  of  their 
origin,  and  the  value  of  their  materi- 
als. This  in  itself  is  surely  a  star- 
tling fact,  utterly  fatal  to  the  claim  of 
infallible  authority  constantly  set  up 
on  behalf  of  Holy  Writ.  How  is 
it  possible  to  prove  a  divine  right  to 
be  believed  of  a  book  that  comes  out 
of  the  dark,  with  no  one  that  knows 
to  vouch  for  it,  and  no  self-confession 
of  the  hand  that  wrote  it  ?  On  what 
ground  can  we  attach  a  superhuman 
weight  to  the  testimony  of  a  masked 
and  veiled  witness,  who  does  not  even 
tell  his  name,  or  say  how  near  he 
stands  to  the  things  which  he  relates? 
The  evidence  which  he  gives  may 
have  more  or  less  of  credibility,  ac- 
cording to  its  degree  of  self- consis- 
tency, of  verisimilitude,  of  apparent 

i  In  this  rapid  review  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Proteatant  argument,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  state  the  principal  results  of  modern  criti- 
cism. The  special  evidence  which  conducts  to 
them  will  be  found  in  the  best  commentaries  on 
tho  several  books,  and  in  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Letter  of  Jude,  being  unimportant,  1  have  not 
noticed :  it  may  stand  as  authentic. 
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originality,  and  of  agreement  with 
parallel  reports ;  but  it  can  never 
acquire  personal  authority,  or  rise 
above  the  level  of  current  tradition. 
The  historical  value  of  this  tradition, 
variable  from  section  to  section  of 
each  book,  has  broader  differences  in 
the  three  synoptics,  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  will  be  readily  seen  from  a 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  of  each 
case. 

In  gathering  up  the  most  ancient 
vestiges  of  our  Gospels,  we  find  the 
evidence  respecting  them  fall  natural- 
ly into  two  stages.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  second  century,  the  notices 
of  them  are  accompanied  by  their 
names,  which  are  absent  from  all 
prior  citations  of  words  now  extant 
in  them.  This  identification  comes 
out  forcibly,  on  comparison  of  Ire- 
Eseus  (who  flourished,  says  Jerome, 
chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  i.e., 
A.D.  189  to  192)  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, whose  extant  writings  were  prob- 
ably produced  between  A.D.  147  and 
155.1  The  former  quotes  the  Gospels 
under  their  proper  titles,  and  gives 
amusing  reasons  why  they  can  be 
neither  more  nor  fewer  than  four  ;  and 
those  Christians  who  use  only  one  must 
be  in  the  wrong :  u  Since  there  are  four 
quarters  of  the  world  in  which  we 
are,  and  four  chief  winds,  the  Gospels, 
which  are  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
world,  and  to  be  the  breath  of  life, 
blowing  incorruptibility  on  men,  and 
vivifying  them,  must  be  four."  Be- 
sides, the  gospel  is  given  by  Him  who 


i  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  First  Apology  to  the 
beginning  of  A.D.  139,  the  Trypho  to  the  same 
year,  the  Second  Apology  to  162  or  163;  but  Prof. 
Volkmar  appears  to  have  made  out  his  case  for 
correcting  this  chronology,  and  treating  the  Sec- 
ond Apology  as  a  mere  appendix  to  the  first.  The 
whole  of  Justin's  extant  writings  would  thus  be 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius  was 
raised  to  the  proconsular  power,  and  associated 
with  Antoninus  Piua.  — 1855,  S.  227  and  412. 


sits  above  the  cherubim,  which  is  a 
fourfold  figure ;  and  it  answers  to  the 
Beasts  in  Rev.  iv.,  which  are  four ; 
and  it  must  correspond  with  God's 
covenants  through  Adam,  Noah,  Mo- 
ses, and  Christ,  which  are  four. 
"  These  things  being  so,  they  are  all 
vain  and  ignorant  and  rash  men,  who 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  gospel,  and 
decide  on  either  more  or  fewer  forms 
of  it  than  have  been  mentioned  ;  some, 
to  take  credit  for  finding  more  than 
the  real  number ;  others,  to  reject  the 
ordinations  of  men."1  Irenseus  was 
not  a  wise  man ;  but  he  would  not 
have  resorted  to  this  fantastic  reason- 
ing, if  he  had  been  in  possession  of 
real  historical  grounds  for  the  state- 
ments he  wished  to  support.  It  is 
clear  that  he  had  nothing  to  tell,  ex- 
cept, that,  by  that  time,  the  Gospels 
which  we  now  have  were  prevailingly 
accepted,  under  the  titles  which  they 
have  borne  ever  since,  but  that  there 
were  Christians  who  held  by  some  one 
of  them  alone,  and  others  who  did  not 
restrict  themselves  to  four. 

Stepping  back  a  generation,  we 
find  in  Justin  Martyr  traces  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  In  his  pages 
there  are  copious  citations  both  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  from  certain 
Christian  t( memoirs"  evidently  em- 
bodying the  gospel  history ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  corresponding  passages  in 
our  synoptical  Gospels.  But  whether 
it  was  precisely  these  that  he  had  be- 
fore him,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  two 
peculiarities.  1.  He  never  names, 
never  alludes  to,  their  authors  or  their 
number,  but  quotes  as  if  from  a 
single  anonymous  production.  2. 
There  is  a  want  of  verbal  agreement 
with  our  texts,  so  nearly  invariable, 
that,  out  of  a  vast  number  of  pas- 

i  Irenaeus,  Ear.  ill.  11. 
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sages,  only  five  are  exactly  true  to 
Matthew  or  Luke.  The  contingen- 
cies of  memoriter  citation  will  not  ex- 
plain this  singular  phenomenon  ;  for 
the  same  differences  are  constant 
tli rough  repeated  quotations  of  the 
same  passage:  they  resemble  re- 
markably the  variations  observed  in 
the  Scripture  texts  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  in  a  production  of  the  same 
period ;  and  they  differ,  both  in  fre- 
quency and  in  character,  from  con- 
comitant inaccuracies  in  citing  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  the  memory  alone  is 
answerable.  These  facts  imply  that 
Justin  drew  his  quotations  from  some 
source  textually  different  from  our 
Gospels,  —  an  inference  confirmed  by 
the  further  fact  that  he  adduces,  from 
the  same  memoirs,  matter  which  is  not 
found  in  our  Gospel  narratives ;  e.g., 
"  Wherefore  the  Lord  Jesus  has  said, 
'  In  whatever  ways  I  shall  find  you, 
in  the  same  also  I  will  judge  you  ; '  "  1 
and  again  :  "  When  Jesus  came  to 
the  River  Jordan,  where  John  was 
baptizing,  as  Jesus  descended  into  the 
water,  a  fire  also  was  kindled  in  Jor- 
dan ;  and,  when  he  came  up  out  of  the 
water,  the  apostles  of  this  our  Christ 
have  written  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
lighted  upon  him  as  a  dove."  2  Com- 
paring these  phenomena  with  the  ci- 
tations of  Irenseus,  we  seem  to  be  in 
contact,  at  the  earlier  date,  with  the 
unfashioned  materials  of  Christian 
tradition,  ere  yet  they  had  set  into 
their  final  form,  with  some  elements 
still  present  which  were  ultimately  to 
be  discarded,  and  others  not  yet  in- 
corporated, which  could  not  have  been 
absent,  had  the  author  been  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

Does,  then,  the   external  evidence 
conduct  us  to  the  person  of  a  known 

i  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  47, 19. 
*  Ibid.  c.  88,  7,8. 


eye-witness,  and  enable  us  to  say  who 
it  is  that  vouches  for  this  statement, 
and  who  for  that  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  carries  us  back  out  of  the  period  of 
definite  names  into  one  of  indefinite 
floating  tradition, — tradition  called 
indeed  "  apostolic,"  but  by  the  vague- 
ness of  that  very  phrase  betraying  its 
impersonal  and  unaccredited  character. 
Historical  memorials  which  are  to  de- 
pend for  their  authority  on  the  per- 
sonality of  their  writer  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  a  century  ere -his  name 
comes  out  of  the  silence.  The  re- 
maining records  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ  have  an  origin  so  obscure,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  answer- 
able for  any  part  of  them. 

If,  in  default  of  outward  testimony, 
we  closely  scrutinize  the  internal 
structure  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  we 
are  met  by  a  series  of  phenomena 
which  virtually  reduce  them  to  a 
single  source,  and  show  that  we  are 
not  in  contact  with  three  independent 
reporters.  The  same  recitals  are  re- 
peated in  either  two,  or  all  of  them, 
with  such  resemblance  in  substance, 
in  arrangement,  and  even  in  language, 
as  totally  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
original  and  separate  authorship.  In 
the  fourth  Gospel,  which  is  really  the 
production  of  a  single  hand,  we  for- 
tunately have  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  common  matter  which  may 
be  expected  to  appear  in  two  or  more 
independent  accounts  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ.  Two- thirds  of  its  matter 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  and  the  rest,  though 
dealing  with  incidents  related  else- 
where, presents  them  under  aspects  so 
new,  that  the  identity  is  often  difficult 
to  trace,  or  is  even  open  to  doubt.  But 
if  the  whole  text  of  the  synoptics  is 
broken  up,  as  it  may  naturally  be, 
into  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
sections,  fifty-eight  of  these  will  be 
found  common  to  all  three ;  twenty- 
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six,  besides,  to  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
seventeen,  to  Mark  and  Luke  ;  thirty- 
two,  to  Matthew  and  Luke ;  leaving 
only  forty-one  unshared  elements,  of 
which  thirty-one  are  found  in  Luke  ; 
seven  in  Matthew;  three  in  Mark, 
comprised  within  the  compass  of 
twenty-four  verses.  The  agreements 
in  the  parallel  narratives  are  not  so 
complete  as  to  exclude  diversities  in 
the  accessory  circumstances  :  they  are 
greatest  in  the  parables  and  other  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  and  in  marking 
epochs  of  the  story,  the  calling  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  transfiguration  ; 
though,  in  the  most  momentous  of  all, 
—  the  last  Passion,  —  the  deviations 
are  considerable. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  fourth  Gospel, 
being  supplemental,  purposely  avoids 
what  has  been  already  adequately 
told ;  while  the  other  three,  writing 
on  the  same  subject,  viz,  the  Galilean 
and  the  final  stages  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  necessarily  reproduce  .the 
same  incidents  ?  Even  if  we  could 
admit  this  untenable  view  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  no  mere  similarity  of 
design  will  explain  the  accordance 
of  the  others.  Their  narrative  deals 
with  the  events  of  fifteen  months,  of 
which  more  than  fourteen  are  as- 
signed to  Galilee ;  and  the  whole  are 
supposed  to  have  been  spent  by  them, 
or  their  informants,  in  attendance 
upon  the  steps  of  Jesus.  But  we 
hardly  realize  to  ourselves  how  little 
of  this  story  is  really  told.  Of  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  days  comprised 
within  it,  there  are  notices  of  no 
more  than  about  thirty-five;  while 
whole  months  together  —  now  three, 
now  two  —  are  dropped  in  total 
silence.  The  evangelists,  when  they 
speak,  know  how  to  recite  with  suffi- 
cient fulness.  The  day  in  the  corn- 
field (Matt.  xii.  1-xiii.  52)  occupies 
one-tenth  of  Matthew's  history  of 


Christ's  ministry ;  the  day  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  one-eighth 
(v.  i.-viii.  17)  ;  a  day  in  the  temple, 
nearly  one-fifth  (xxi.  18-xxvi.  2). 
The  day  of  the  blighted  fig-tree  occu- 
pies more  than  one-seventh  of  Mark's 
Gospel  (xi.  20-xiii.  37).  And  five 
days  claim,  in  Lul^e  (xx.  1,  to  the 
end),  more  than  one-fourth  of  his 
narrative  (excluding  the  legends  of 
the  birth  and  infancy).  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  twelve-thirteenths  of 
the  ministry  which  they  describe  is 
left  without  a  record ;  and  that  the 
three  Gospels  move  within  the  limits 
of  the  remaining  one-thirteenth. 
How  could  this  possibly  be,  if  they 
came,  whether  at  first  or  second  hand, 
from  personal  attendants  of  Jesus, 
cognizant  of  the  whole  period  alike, 
or,  if  absent  at  all,  not  all  absent 
together  ?  Even  if  they  were  inde- 
pendent selections  from  a  mass  of 
contemporary  memorials,  preserving 
fragments  only,  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
they  could  not  all  alight  upon  ma- 
terials lying  within  such  narrow 
range ;  for  the  flying  leaves,  scattered 
by  the  winds  of  tradition,  would  be 
impartially  dropped  from  the  whole 
organism  of  that  sacred  history,  and, 
when  clustered  by  three  disposing 
hands,  could  never  turn  out  to  be  all 
from  the  same  branch.  The  vast 
amount  of  blank  spaces  in  which 
they  all  have  to  acquiesce  betrays  a 
time  when  the  sources  of  knowledge 
were  irrecoverably  gone ;  and  their 
large  agreement  in  what  remains, 
that  they  were  only  knitting  up  into 
tissues  slightly  varied,  the  scanty 
materials  which  came  almost  alike 
to  all. 

Still  more  evident  is  the  derivative 
character  of  our  Gospels  when  we 
study  their  verbal  coincidences  and 
differences.  No  two  witnesses,  how- 
ever perfect  their  substantive  agree- 
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ment,  will  tell  any  part  of  their  story 
in  identical  words ;  and  did  their 
recitals  contain  even  a  single  sen- 
tence, other  than  a  quotation,  cast  in 
the  same  mould,  we  should  infer  that 
their  statement  had  been  dictated,  or 
artificially  got  up.  Even  of  the 
remembered  words  of  another,  unless 
brief  and  incisive,  they  will  give 
divergent  reports,  meeting  only  here 
and  there  upon  some  striking  phrase, 
but  moving  in  the  intervals  without 
contact  in  terms,  though  parallel  in 
drift.  Most  of  all  is  this  diversity 
inevitable,  where  the  words  remem- 
bered were  spoken  in  one  language, 
and  the  witnesses  deliver  their  report 
in  another.  That  they  should  hit 
upon  concurrent  translations,  no  one 
will  regard  as  possible ;  yet  in  our 
synoptical  Gospels,  there  are  from 
three  hundred  and  thirty  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy  verses  common 
to  all;  and,  besides  these,  from  one 
hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  common  to  Matthew  and 
Mark ;  from  two  hundred  and  thirty 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  to  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  and  fifty  to  Mark  and 
Luke.  Comparing  with  this  range 
of  partnership  the  amount  of  indi- 
viduality in  each,  we  find  that  the 
first  Gospel  has  three  hundred  and 
thirty  verses  of  its  own ;  the  second, 
sixty-eight;  the  third,  five  hundred 
and  forty-one.1  Some  of  the  coinci- 
dences occur  in  common  ^citations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  where  all 
the  narrators  deviate  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint,  without  betraying, 
by  closeness  of  rendering,  any  con- 
trolling influence  from  the  Hebrew. 
While  these  facts  certainly  reduce 

1  See  Reuse :  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schriften 
neuen  Test.  §  179.  In  the  different  Gospels  the 
same  words  are  often  differently  divided  into 
verses.  In  Mark  especially  the  verses  are  shorter. 
Hence  the  margin  of  variation  in  counting  the 
agreements  by  verses. 


our  evangelists  to  mere  editors  of 
previous  materials,  room  is  still  left 
for  a  considerable  play  of  variety, 
either  in  their  selection  or  in  their 
treatment  of  these  materials.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  prevailing  agreement, 
both  substantive  and  verbal,  striking 
discrepancies  emerge  in  the  telling 
of  the  same  story.  The  first  Gospel 
supplies  a  series  of  such  cases  by  its 
curious  tendency,  as  by  some  defect 
of  binocular  vision,  to  see  its  objects 
twice  over ;  as,  in  the  cure  of  two 
Gadarene  demoniacs,1  the  restoration 
of  sight  to  two  blind  men  near  Jer- 
icho,2 the  combination  of  the  ass 
with  the  colt  at  the  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,8 the  reviling  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross  by  both  robbers,  instead  of  by 
one.4  The  Jericho  miracle  was 
wrought,  according  to  one  account,5 
on  going  into  the  town  ;  according  to 
the  others,  on  going  out  of  it.  When 
the  twelve  are  sent  upon  their 
Galilean  mission,  they  are  ordered, 
in  two  reports,  to  take  no  staff  ;  in 
the  third,  to  take  nothing  but  a  staff, 
—  a  difference  trifling  in  itself,  but 
noticeable  in  its  relation  to  the  early 
handling  of  Christian  tradition.  At 
times  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that 
the  same  story,  in  different  versions, 
has  been  inserted  twice,  as  if  it  re- 
lated successive  incidents  ;*  as,  in  the 
case  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude,  counted  now  as  five 
thousand,  and  now  as  four  thousand,6 
of  the  Pharisees'  demand  of  a  sign,7 
and  of  their  reproach  of  exorcism  by 
Beelzebub.8 


'  Matt.  viii.  28.    Comp.  Mark  v.  2. 

2  Matt.  xx.  30.    Comp.  Luke  xviii.  35. 

s  Matt.  xxi.  2,  7.  Comp.  Mark  xi.  2,  4,  Luke 
xix.  30,  33. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  44.  Comp.  Luke  xxiii.  39;  here, 
however,  Mark  agrees  with  Matthew. 

e  Luke  xviii.  35. 

e  Matt.  xiv.  15,  xv.  32. 

T  Matt.  xii.  38,  xvi.  1. 

«  Matt.  xi.  34,  xii.  24. 
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Through  how  many  recensions  the 
Christian  tradition  passed  before  it 
set  into  the  form  under  which  our 
Gospels  present  it,  it  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  criticism  to  decide.  But 
the  traces  of  successive  additions  as 
well  as  composite  structure  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  not  merely  in  the 
finer  phenomena  of  language,  but  in 
the  broad  veins  of  thought  and 
sentiment.  Mingled  with  the  genu- 
ine teachings  of  Jesus,  and  often 
obtruding  a  rude  interruption  upon 
their  purity  and  depth,  appear  sen- 
tences manifestly  thrown  up  by  the 
controversies  and  pretensions  of  the 
apostolic  and  even  the  post-apostolic 
age.  The  whole  theory  of  his  person, 
—  that  he  was  Messiah,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  his  death,  what  the 
range  of  his  kingdom,  and  when 
would  be  the  time  of  his  return  to 
take  it  up  —  was  a  posthumous  and 
retrospective  product,  worked  out 
by  disciples  who  could  not  bid  adieu 
to  so  divine  an  influence,  and  who, 
in  delivering  it  over  to  the  world, 
made  their  own  conceptions  its  ve- 
hicle, and  fused  into  one  his  supposed 
future  and  his  real  past.  Eager  to 
attribute  to  him  beforehand  all  that 
they  thought  about  him  afterwards, 
they  will  have  it  that  he  claimed 
the  Messiahship,  yet  would  not  let 
it  be  mentioned;  that  he  contem- 
plated and  fore-announced  his  death 


and  resurrection,  yet  without  suc- 
ceeding in  preparing  them  for  the 
event ;  that  he  authorized  their  look- 
out for  his  return  from  heaven,  yet 
without  ever  naming  himself  as 
coming  lack,  but  only  a  third  person, 
the  myihologic  "  Son  of  man,"  as 
"  coming,"  to  wind  up  the  drama  of 
human  things ;  that  he  sided  with 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  wished 
only  Israelites  to  belong  to  him  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  foresaw 
how  the  Jewish  appeal  would  com- 
paratively fail,  and  the  gospel  must 
be  preached  to  all  nations ;  that  he 
provided  for  the  long  conflict  between 
the  Peterine  and  the  Pauline  gospel, 
and  gave  the  headship  and  the  keys 
to  Peter;  that  he  entered  into  the 
far  distant  question  whether  converts 
should  be  baptized  as  at  first,  into 
his  name,  or,  as  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, into  the  name  of  "  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit," 
and  gave  his  voice  for  the  Trinitarian 
formula.  In  all  these  cases,  and  they 
are  but  samples,  the  anachronism 
must  be  felt  by  every  one  who 
has  closely  studied  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  of  the  two  or 
three  strata  of  unhistorical  material 
which  overlie  the  primitive  and  un- 
vitiated  tradition,  the  newest  can 
scarcely  have  been  deposited  before 
the  first  decade  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 


[We  are  compelled  to  defer  to  July  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Martineau's  article.— 
Ed.  OLD  AND 
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BY    FREDERIC    B.    PERKINS. 


PART  XIII. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ONE  touch  showed  Adrian  that 
what  he  had  fallen  against  was  the 
wall,  and  that  what  he  had  fallen 
upon  was  a  human  being.  With  a 
final  effort  of  recollection  and  of 
strength,  he  made  out  that  he  had  in 
returning  across  the  room,  aimed  too 
far  to  the  left ;  and  seizing  the  pros- 
trate person,  he  made  once  more  for 
the  door,  and  this  time  reached  it. 
Whether  he  could  have  got  down 
stairs  safely  by  himself  with  his  load 
is  doubtful,  perfectly  blind  as  he  was 
for  the  time  being.  Somehow,  he 
struggled  onward  ;  just  as  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  stairs  he  tripped 
in  a  ragged  piece  of  floor-cloth,  and 
pitched  forward.  Down  he  would 
have  plunged  upon  the  iron-plated 
steps  of  the  steep  stairway,  had  not 
a  strong  arm  caught  him.  It  was 
the  fireman  who  had  been  sent  up 
after  him,  and  who  had  been  search- 
ing in  some  of  the  other  rooms. 

"Just  in  time,  young  feller!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Fireman ;  and  they 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
street,  holding  the  insensible  figure 
between  them,  Adrian  guiding  him- 
self by  the  movements  of  his  assist- 
ant. As  they  came  out  upon  the 
sidewalk,  defiled  and  disfigured  from 
head  to  foot  by  cinders,  smoke,  heat 
and  dirty  water,  a  monstrous  roaring 
Hooray  !  went  up  from  the  crowd ; 
for  all  had  instantly  divined  that  the 
limp  and  helpless  figure  between  the 
two  men  was  that  of  one  saved  from 
the  fire.  "  Well  done  !  "  exclaimed 
Captain  Dorr,  as  he  relieved  Adrian 


from  his  share  of  the  burden,  and  set 
the  rescued  person  down  on  the  side- 
walk, leaning  against  a  post.  —  "  Who 
is  it  ?  "  continued  the  police  officer, 
as  he  examined  the  features  of  the 
insensible  individual  —  "  Jack  Bird, 
as  sure  as  I'm  alive ! " 

"  The  police  reporter  ? "  asked 
Adrian  eagerly  —  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  open  long  enough  to  see  any 
thing. 

"  Yes,  —  Tom,"  continued  Captaiu 
Dorr  to  the  fireman,  "we  must  get 
him  to  the  hospital ;  here's  a  bad  hole 
in  his  head." 

"  Take  me  too,  will  you,  Captain," 
said  Adrian,  "  I  believe  my  eyes  are 
burned  out  of  my  face ;  I  can't  see 
at  all :  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  was  the  officer's 
answer ;  "  we'll  go  round  to  the  sta- 
tion first."  A  little  escort  of  police- 
men was  quickly  organized ;  one  led 
Adrian,  two  carried  Bird,  and  by 
way  of  Washington  Place,  they  were 
in  a  few  moments  at  the  station-house 
of  the  Eighth  Precinct,  in  Mercer  St., 
only  a  few  blocks  away.  Here  a 
physician  was  quickly  in  attendance, 
who  reported  after  a  brief  examina<- 
tion  that  Bird  appeared  to  have 
suffered  a  concussion  of  the  brain 
but  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
fracture  of  the  skull ;  that  whichever 
was  the  case,  it  was  uncertain  when 
he  would  regain  his  senses  if  at  all ; 
and  that  he  should  as  soon  as  possible 
be  taken  to  a  hospital  where  he  could 
be  more  thoroughly  examined  and 
properly  treated.  As  for  Adrian,  the 
doctor  said  his  eyes  would  be  all 
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right  in  a  day  or  two ;  he  might 
wash  them  in  warm  water  from  time 
to  time,  and  occasionally  use  the 
common  lotion  of  rose-water  and 
sugar-of-lead,  which  lotion  he  sent 
for  on  the  spot,  by  a  policeman. 
Meanwhile  a  hack  was  brought 
round,  and  the  luckless  reporter,  still 
senseless,  was  carried  away,  in  charge 
of  another  policeman  and  the  physi- 
cian. 

By  permission  of  the  police  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  the  station,  Adrian 
sat  quietly  in  a  corner,  for  a  while, 
cautiously  sopping  his  eyes  in  the  cool- 
ing rose-water,  thinking  over  the 
situation  of  affairs,  listening  to  the 
noises  of  the  street,  to  the  occasional 
items  of  police  business  that  came  in, 
and  to  the  rough  desultory  talk  of 
the  two  or  three  policemen  in  the 
room.  At  last,  as  the  darkness  began 
to  come  down,  he  found  himself  able 
to  see  a  little,  and  at  once  set  out  for 
Jefferson  Market.  Crossing  the 
Washington  Parade  Ground,  and 
following  Waverley  Place  out  to  the 
Sixth  Avenue,  he  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  this  important  centre  of 
municipal  interests  —  for  the  three- 
cornered  block  commonly  referred  to 
as  Jefferson  Market  includes,  besides 
divers  minor  portions,  not  only  a 
market,  but  an  engine-house,  a  fire- 
bell,  a  police  court-room  and  a  police- 
station,  with  their  respective  appen- 
dages all  complete.  Adrian  easily 
found  his  way  to  the  station,  and 
went  up  to  the  desk.  A  large  red- 
faced  and  red-haired  officer  was  upon 
the  throne  of  the  place,  behind  the 
desk,  and  upon  a  small  platform  run- 
ning across  the  head  of  the  room, 
which  platform  was  also  shut  off  by  a 
stout  wooden  rail. 

"  Captain  MacMurdo  ?  "  said  Adrian. 

"  Gone  out,"  was  the  gruff  response. 

"  Can  I  apply  to  you  instead,  sir  ?  " 


"  Can  if  you  like." 

As  Adrian  was  taking  out  of  his 
pocket  a  few  papers  and  selecting 
Bird's  card  to  Mr.  Jenks,  Dr.  Veroii's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jenks's  own  note  to 
Bird,  by  way  of  credentials,  the  offi- 
cer —  he  was  a  lieutenant  —  ex- 
changed winks  and  grins  with  one 
or  two  of  his  companions  who  were 
lounging  hard  by. 

"  I  want  to  get  admission  to  the 
cells,"  said  Adrian  — 

"  Guess  you  can  run  your  face  for 
that,"  interrupted  the  lieutenant ;  and 
he  and  his  fellows  chorused  with  a 
big  Haw !  haw  ! 

Adrian,  for  an  instant  furious,  was 
lucky  enough  to  bethink  himself,  as 
their  grinning  faces  centred  upon 
him,  that  his  features  and  his  costume 
might  really  justify  their  jeers  ;  and 
not  being  afflicted  with  vanity,  his 
wrath  became  amusement,  as  he  per- 
ceived why  they  had  been  so  ungra- 
cious, and  he  answered  in  a  jolly 
manner, 

"  Do  I  really  look  so  hard  ?  " 

Policemen  are  rough  fellows,  but 
they  are  very  often  good  fellows.  Adri- 
an's good  nature  and  good  manners 
set  them  right  in  an  instant. 

"  Hard  ?  "  said  the  lieutenant,  this 
time  amiably  enough,  —  "  hard  ain't 
no  name  for  it.  Any  man  on  the 
force  would  take  ye  in  on  sight." 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  I  want  this 
time,"  said  Adrian,  —  "  you  have  a 
person  —  a  lady  —  locked  up  here,  that 
I  want  to  see.  I  had  a  note  to  De- 
tective Olds,  but  I  found  his  place  all 
on  fire,  and  I  hardly  got  out  of  it 
alive  myself." 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  officer ; 
"  they've  got  half  our  reserve  squad 
over  there  now."  Adrian  now  laid 
his  documents  before  the  lieutenant, 
who  examined  them  with  care,  and 
reflected  a  moment : 
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"  I  see  Mr.  Jenks  speaks  of  letting 
her  go,"  he  observed;  "'fraid  we 
shouldn't  be  justified  in  that  unless 
Olds  himself  should  say  so.  But  you 
can  see  her,  sir.  Bill,  show  the  gen- 
tleman in  to  number  eight." 

The  New  York  city  police-stations 
have,  —  or  should  have,  —  besides  the 
office  and  the  quarters  for  the  force,  two 
obligati  departments ;  one  for  confin- 
ing persons  arrested,  and  one  for  tem- 
porarily sheltering  the  homeless.  The 
latter  is  a  bare  and  desolate  room, 
containing  a  stove  for  winter,  and 
some  strong  wooden  benches.  Com- 
fort is  diligently  and  successfully  es- 
chewed, for  it  would  speedily  attract 
a  mass  of  insufferable  patronage. 
The  prison  part  is  one  or  more  corri- 
dors with  stone  cells  at  the  side,  closed 
by  strong  doors.  The  patrolman  ad- 
dressed as  Bill,  upon  receiving  the 
order,  took  a  lantern  and*  lit  the  wick 
of  its  dim  oil  lamp;  then  turning  to 
Adrian  with  a  "This  way,"  he  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  back  corner  of  the 
room,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  captain's 
desk ;  opened  a  door,  and  led  the  way 
through  a  short  entry,  then  through 
another  door  down  five  or  six  stone 
steps  into  a  narrow  passage,  floored, 
sided  and  ceiled  with  stone.  Despite 
the  stove  at  the  far  end,  the  gaslight 
midway,  and  the  abundant  whitewash 
smeared  thickly  everywhere,  the  place 
was  damp,  cellar-like  and  horrible 
with  the  odor  or  flavor  that  always 
haunts  places  of  forcible  detention. 
It  might  almost  be  believed  that  souls 
rot  in  prison  as  well  as  bodies,  and 
infect  the  place. 

"  Number  eight,"  said  the  police- 
man, opening  the  door.  "You  can 
take  the  lantern."  Adrian  entered, 
holding  up  the  light  before  him  ;  the 
officer  went  away  ;  there  were  two  per- 
sons within,  both  women.  One  was 
Civille.  "  Oh,  Adrian  !  "  she  cried  out, 


as  she  sprang  up,  and  held  out  both 
hands.  As  she  did  so,  the  outer  door 
clashed  behind  the  retiring  policeman, 
and  a  sneering  drunken  female  voice 
from  the  next  cell  mimicked  Civille, 
calling  out  again,  "  Oh,  Adrian  !  " 
and  adding,  "  Dear  Adrian  has  come  ;" 
—  and  then  she  broke  out  with  the 
cracked  husky  tones  of  an  exhausted 
debauch e'e,  into  a  song  of  the  war  — 

"When  Johnny  comes  marching  home 
again,  hooray!  hooray!  " 

The  silence  which  Adrian  had  no- 
ticed on  entrance  was  indeed  only  the 
pause  of  the  inmates  of  the  place 
while  they  ascertained  what  was  the 
new  arrival ;  and  a  hoarse  and  hideous 
chorus  helped  the  drunken  woman 
through  her  stave. 

Adrian's  surprise  and  horror  were 
great  enough ;  but  Civille's  were 
greater;  even  insomuch  that  Adrian 
could  not  understand  for  a  moment 
the  look  of  intense  doubt  and  agony 
which  she  cast  at  himself,  nor  why 
she  covered  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
fell  back  on  the  narrow  bunk  where 
she  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of 
her  companion.  But  he  remembered 
in  a  moment,  and  said,  with  a  tone 
of  resolute  cheerfulness,  which  he  as- 
sumed of  purpose  and  almost  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  remembered  the  police 
sergeant's  criticisms  upon  his  personal 
appearance  : 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Civille,  —  I 
got  caught  over  on  Broadway  in  a 
room  full  of  smoke  and  water;  I'm 
only  dirty  and  scorched.  Your  father 
is  doing  nicely ;  we  shall  have  every 
thing  right  in  a  little  while ;  I've 
seen  the  people."  ' 

He  was  quite  right,  as  he  was  quite 
natural,  in  never  even  thinking  that 
it  was  shame  that  made  Civille  hide 
her  face.  Modesty  belongs  to  such 
as  she ;  but  shame  never.  She  looked 
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up  at  him  again,  with  inexpressible 
relief. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  thought," 
she  said.  "But  it's  such  a  horrible 
dream,  that  I  wasn't  quite  sure  but 
you  were  part  of  the  dream." 

"  I  see,"  said  Adrian  :  "  it's  as  the 
police  sergeant  said;  he  said  any 
officer  would  take  me  up,  for  my 
looks." 

At  this  moment  the  singers  stopped. 
As  Adrian  was  about  to  speak  again, 
the  other  woman  held  up  a  warning 
hand,  and  said,  in  a  whisper, 

"Hush!  —  They  are  listening  to 
make  fun  again.  Sit  down  here,  Mr. 
Chester,  and  speak  low." 

"  It's  Mrs.  Barnes,  Adrian,"  whis- 
pered Civille,  in  explanation  ;  and  in- 
deed it  surprised  him  to  be  so  called 
by  name.  He  remembered  at  once 
the  fierce-looking  rather  handsome 
mulatto  woman  whose  baby  he  had 
found  Civille  holding  one  day,  —  the 
baby  that  had  been  expelled  from  The 
Shadowing  Wings,  in  consequence  of 
the  ethnological  Christianity  of  Mrs. 
Tarbox  Button. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Barnes  ?  " 
said  Adrian,  politely,  and  adopting 
the  subdued  tone  of  th'e  company,  — 
regis  ad  exemplar,  —  "  and  how  is  the 
little  one?" 

Very  well,  the  mother  said ;  and 
upon  further  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
by  good  fortune  the  child  was  safe 
with  a  neighbor  of  its  mother's  ;  and 
also  that  the  meeting  of  Civille  and 
Mrs.  Barnes  in  the  cell  was  merely  a 
coincidence  such  as  is  constantly  hap- 
pening in  real  life,  and  of  which  peo- 
ple so  often  say  "  Such  things  happen 
in  fact,  but  it  would  not  do  to  put 
them  in  a  story."  Mrs.  Barnes  had 
beep  concerned  in  a  furious  drunken 
row,  and  was  in  consequence  locked 
up  to  answer. 

There  now  followed   a    brisk    ex- 


change of  questions  and  replies.  It 
appeared  that  Civille  had  been  arrest- 
ed a  few  minutes  after  leaving  the 
house  that  morning,  on  a  charge  of 
shoplifting  at  Jeiiks  &  Trainer's,  and 
had  been  hurried  off  to  the  police  sta- 
tion, without  being  allowed  to  go 
back  to  the  house  or  communicate 
with  her  friends.  The  officers  had 
however  explained  that  the  detective 
who  had  employed  them,  would  see 
her  in  a  very  little  while,  and  that 
every  facility  would  be  given  her  for 
consulting  with  whomsoever  she  might 
wish,  as  soon  as  she  should  be  once 
locked  up.  These  promises,  however, 
had  not  been  kept,  and  to  her  inqui- 
ries why,  the  officers  had  replied  that 
the  reason  was,  the  failure  of  the  de- 
tective, Olds,  to  appear  as  he  had 
promised.  She  had  written  to  Mr. 
Button  and  to  Dr.  Veroil,  not  daring 
to  send  direct  to  her  father:  but  until 
Adrian's  coming,  Civille  said,  she  felt 
sure  the  letters  could  not  have  been 
delivered. 

Nor  had  they  been,  Adrian  replied, 
at  least  his  visit  was  no  evidence  of 
,it ;  and  in  turn  he  briefly  told  the 
history  of  his  day,  and  ended  by  ex- 
plaining that  he  should  now  return  at 
once  to  Dr.  Veroil  and  to  Mr.  Button, 
and  that  at  the  very  worst,  Civille 
should  be  released  in  the  morning. 
And,  he  said,  she  was  to  keep  up  her 
spirits. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"it  was  pretty  disagreeable  at  first, 
and  I  have  been  worried  about  father. 
But  Mrs.  Barnes  and  I  have  been 
very  friendly  and  comfortable  togeth- 
er, —  haven't  we,  Mrs.  Barnes  ?  "  , 

"  You're  jest  as  good  as  you  can  be, 
ma'am,"  said  the  mulatto  woman,  im- 
petuously ;  "  if  everybody  was  like 
yon  'twould  be  a  better  world  than 
'tis." 

"Oh,"  said  Civille,  with  a  smile, 
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"  there's  plenty  of  good  people. 
There's  my  cousin  Miss  Button,  who 
gave  you  this  nice  shawl,  and  you 
yourself,  who  made  me  take  it  because 
I  was  cold." 

"  Gave  me  a  fiddlestick  !  "  exclaim- 
ed the  woman ;  "  she's  given  no  end 
of  nice  things  to  poor  folks  that  I 
know  and  their  children,  and  there 
don't  nobody  like  her.  But  them 
that  knows  you,  they'd  do  any  thing 
in  the  world  for  you,  Miss  Civille,  and 
that's  the  truth." 

"  Would  you,  Mrs.  Barnes  ?  —  will 
you  ?  "  said  Civille,  earnestly. 

The  woman's  countenance  fell.  "  I 
know  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  unea- 
sily —  "I  can't  make  myself  over 
again  ;  I  would  if  I  could.  I'll  go  up 
for  ten  days  sure  in  the  morning,  and 
then  I  shall  be  decent  for  six  weeks 
or  so,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  row 
again  of  some  kind,  I  spose.  It's  as 
if  I  had  fever'n  agur  regular  every 
few  weeks,  and  you  sh'd  ask  me  not 
to." 

"Well,"  said  Civille,  "will  you 
come  and  see  me  when  you  come 
back  ?  You  can  do  that  ?  —  And  be 
sure  and  bring  the  baby  !  " 

Mrs.  Barnes  promised.  "Perhaps 
we  can  contrive  up  something,  be- 
tween us,"  continued  Civille  with  a 
smile,  "  we  two  prisoners  ought  to  be 
smart  enough.  They  say  they  are 
always  planning  something  together. 
I  sha'n't  be  sorry  I  was  put  here,  Mrs. 
Barnes,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  of  any 
use." 

This  conversation  was  delightful  to 
Adrian.  His  own  nature  responded 
r^idily  and  earnestly  to  every  cajl  for 
help,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  pleasure 
to  see  the  earnest  kindness  of  Civille, 
whom  he  loved,  —  a  kindness  so  sym- 
pathetic with  his  own  instincts ;  and 
there  was  repeated  in  him  as  he  lis- 
tened, that  vague  deep  strange  sweet 


feeling,    which,    he   had  experienced 
before  —  She  is  myself ! 

And  further,  he  received  another 
hardly  less  exquisite  pleasure  from 
what  the  Evidences-of- Christianity 
people  call  unconscious  coincidence. 
He  found  himself  reasoning  in  the 
midst  of  his  emotions,  that  it  was  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  imagine,  still 
more  to  believe,  that  there  could  be 
either  evil  or  delusion  in  a  soul  so 
very  sweet  and  kindly.  No  matter, 
he  continued  to  himself,  if  I  saw 
them  find  stolen  goods  on  her  person 
and  in  her  pockets,  —  I  should  know 
that  she  was  perfectly  ignorant  and 
innocent  of  their  being  there. 

And  still  again,  his  reason  repeat- 
ed its  conclusion,  but  from  a  totally 
different  beginning:  It  is  another 
impossibility  for  one  who  has  done 
wrong,  to  be  so  unconscious  of  the 
prison  and  of  the  danger!  She  is  the 
same  pure  and  lovely  and  serene  lady 
in  this  den  of  abominations,  as  in  her 
own  little  parlor  at  home.  Ah !  the 
enthusiastic  young  man  thought,  she 
is  best  worth  loving  of  all,  even  if 
she  will  not  love  me  back  ! 

So,  when  half  an  hour  was  gone  and 
the  officer  returned,  all  that  could  be 
said  had  been  said,  and  Adrian,  con- 
scious that  he  was  to  go,  only  remem- 
bered at  the  very  last  moment  that 
he  was  leaving  the  lady  of  his  choice 
locked  up  in  a  petty  prison,  charged 
with  a  vulgar  little  crime,  amongst 
the  very  draff  of  the  worst  city  of  one 
half  the  earth.  And  yet,  to  his  own 
surprise,  he  even  felt  more  inclined 
to  smile  than  to  cry.  The  situation 
was  not  a  disgrace,  it  was  an  absurdity. 
With  good  courage,  which  he  had 
received  from  Civille  as  much  as  he 
had  given  it  to  her,  he  shook  hands 
with  Mrs.  Barnes,  kissed  his  cousin, 
promised  once  more  to  return  in  the 
morning,  and  departed.  As  he  fol- 
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lowed  the  policeman  back  to  the  outer 
room,  he  recited  to  himself  with  that 
full  sense  of  meaning  which  fitting 
facts  inspire  into  a  quotation,  Love- 
lace's well  known  lines,  in  his  stanzas 
"To  Althea:" 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

"The  real  prison,  after  all,"  he 
said,  in  comment  on  the  plucky  cava- 
lier's graceful  rhyme,  "  is  in  the  pris- 
oner." 

"Dunno  'bout  that,"  observed  his 
guide,  for  Adrian  had  unconsciously 
spoken  aloud  —  "guess  ye  wa'n't 
never  shet  up,  was  ye  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Adrian  ;  "  but  I'd  rather 
take  the  chance  of  breaking  jail  than 
the  chance  of  forgetting  if  I  had 
murdered  somebody." 

"Wai,  you're  right,"  said  the  po- 
liceman. Really  great  truths  about 
life  are  very  easy  to  understand. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  will 
deny  to  begin  with  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Honest  Mr.  Policeman  was,  ethically, 
in  excellent  health. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
ADRIAN  at  once  arranged  with  the 
officer  in  charge  to  prevent  Civille's 
name  from  reaching  next  morning's 
newspapers.  This  he  did  by  quietly 
erasing  the  real  name  which  had  been 
entered  in  the  record  of  the  place, 
and  substituting  that  of  Betsy  Jones, 
obviously  quite  as  good  to  fill  records 
or  constitute  items,  and  which  saved 
the  disagreeable  fame  of  having  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  theft,  a  fame  not  very  welcome, 
even  when  undeserved,  to  any  lady. 


Adrian  now  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  officers,  and  added  a  confession 
that  he  had  not  expected  to  be  so 
obligingly  treated. 

"Oh,  bless  your  soul,"  said  the 
lieutenant  with  a  grin,  "you're  a  gen- 
tleman. Its  folks  that  comes  in  to 
blaggard  us  that  we  jest  cut  up  to. 
Most  anybody's  glad  to  accommo- 
date, but  it  don't  stand  to  reason  that 
abuse  makes  a  feller  obligin.  You 
can't  ketch  flies  with  vinegar." 

"That's  very  true,"  assented  Adri- 
an, who,  finding  so  much  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  officer,  went  on  to  ask  for 
suggestions  as  to  proceedings  next 
morning.  The  reply  was,  that  in 
order  to  set  the  lady  at  liberty,  he 
ought  to  bring  either  the  complainant, 
(viz.,  Olds,)  or  counsel  for  him,  in  order 
to  withdraw  the  complaint.  If  the 
detective  should  not  turn  up,  bail 
should  be  obtained.  Whoever  should 
come,  ought  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
opening  of  court  next  morning,  punc- 
tually at  seven  o'clock.  With  these 
instructions,  Adrian  took  his  leave. 

He  stopped  at  the  first  eating-house 
he  came  to,  took  a  draught  of  water, 
and  bought  a  couple  of  sandwiches ; 
for  he  had  actually  not  once  thought 
of  eating  or  drinking  all  the  day,  so 
intense  had  been  his  sense  of  the  ur- 
gency of  his  errands,  and  so  quickly 
had  they  followed  one  after  another. 
Then,  entering  a  hack  which  he  found 
on  Broadway,  he  gave  the  driver  Dr. 
Veroil's  address,  promised  half-a- 
dollar  extra  for  speed,  and  ate  his 
sandwiches  as  he  rode.  The  splendid 
vitality  of  his  youth  quickly  regained 
from^  the  meagre  refection  and  the 
rest,  —  if  the  jolting  of  a  hack  can  be 
called  rest,  —  of  his  ride,  the  strength 
and  activity  which  he  had  felt  him- 
self losing.  Not  that  twelve  hours 
is  so  long  a  time  to  go  without  food. 
It  is,  though,  for  one  thoroughly  used 
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to  the  ordinary  daily  three  good 
meals. 

Dr.  Veroil  was  out;  an  unusual 
thing  at  this  hour  —  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
Adrian  decided,  late  as  it  was,  as  the 
circumstances  would  be  an  ample 
excuse,  to  see  Mr.  Button  and  get  a 
definite  answer  about  the  old  house, 
as  the  publisher  directed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  to  come  back  to  the 
doctor's.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes' 
further  drive  to  Mr.  Button's.  Dis- 
missing his  driver,  Adrian  rang,  and 
was  admitted.  He  was  shown  into 
the  back  parlor,  where  to  his  surprise 
he  found  Dr.  Veroil,  agreeably  occu- 
pied in  partaking  of  cold  roast  lamb 
and  brown  stout.  The  physician 
welcomed  him  with  eager  interest, 
demanded  his  news,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhorted  him  to  partake  of  the 
viands.  Like  the  policeman  and  Ci- 
ville,  he  moreover  took  notice  of  the 
disorder  of  the  young  man's  costume 
and  the  somewhat  deteriorated  appear- 
ance of  his  visage. 

"You'll  understand  it  all  in  two 
minutes,  doctor,"  said  Adrian,  as  he 
addressed  himself  with  good  courage 
to  the  eatables.  His  sandwiches  had 
been  little  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  He  began  with  the  main 
items,  as  one  puts  a  list  of  contents  at 
the  head  of  a  chapter: 

"  Civille  is  locked  up  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Market  station  on  a  charge  of 
shoplifting  at  Jenks  &  Trainer's,"  he 
said:  "Bird  is  hurt  in  the  head 
and  is  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pitrj  ;  Olds,  —  I  think,  —  is  dead. 
I  want,  first  of  all,  bail  to  get 
Civille  out  at  seven  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  —  but  doctor,  Mr.  Van 
Braam  ?  "  — 

"  All  safe,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  for- 
tunately opium  does  not  injure  him  as 
it  does  some  people,  and  he  is  com- 
fortable for  the  present ;  it  will  injure 


him  less  than  to  know  about  Civille, 
anyhow.  Well?"  — 

So  Adrian  began  from  the  moment 
of  his  leaving  the  doctor  in  the  morn- 
ing and  gave  a  succinct  account  of  his 
whole  day,  and  ended  by  saying, 

"  I  went  straight  to  you,  Doctor,  to 
be  bail,  in  case  nothing  is  heard  of 
Olds;  and  not  finding  you,  I  came 
here.  Angry  or  not  angry,  Mr.  But- 
ton would  hardly  refuse  to  bail  Civille 
out,  under  the  circumstances  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  the  doctor,  —  "  I'll 
do  it,  of  course,  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  such  a  service  admits.  As  for 
Button,"  he  continued,  with  sudden 
seriousness,  "  he  won't  bail  anybody 
out  at  present  —  never,  very  likely." 

"  What?"  exclaimed  Adrian,  great- 
ly startled  by  the  doctor's  manner,  — 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I've  been  here  most  of  the  time 
since  noon.  —  He  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  this  morning  at  Jenks  & 
Trainor's  store  —  a  very  dangerous 
one." 

"  All ! "  said  Adrian,  "  it  must  have 
been  he  that  was  in  a  faint,  they  said 
it  was,  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  of 
clerks  and  customers,  at  the  moment 
I  went  into  the  store.  I  never 
thought  of  that  —  how  could  I  ?  And 
Ann  came  out  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  was  going  in,  too,  —  how  could 
she  not  have  seen  ?  She  looked  ex- 
actly as  usual  though.  She  could 
not  have  been  so  quiet  if  she  had 
known."  — 

"  How's  that  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  — 
"  Miss  Button  coming  out  of  the  store 
just  as  you  went  in,  and  the  faint, 
or  whatever  it  was,  going  on  at  the 
same  time  inside  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Whew!"  whistled  the  physician 
to  himself,  softly. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Adrian. 

«  Oh  —  only  —  the  fact  of  a  man's 
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being  struck  down  in  that  way  with- 
in reach  of  his  own  daughter's  hand 

—  under  her   very  eyes,  apparently, 

—  and  her  knowing   nothing   of   it. 
Were   they    not  together?    If   they 
were,  how  was  it  possible  for  her  not 
to  know  it  ?  " 

Adrian  was  startled,  ,partly  by  this 
way  of  putting  the  case,  but  much 
more  by  the  increasing  seriousness  and 
even  gloom,  which  grew  upon  the  phy- 
sician's manner  with  every  word  he 
Tittered. 

"  I  don't  think  they  went  together," 
Adrian  observed.  "  He  drove  straight 
up,  - —  at  least  I  suppose  so,  —  from 
his  office.  Ann  often  goes  shopping 
in  the  mornings ;  of  course  Jenks  & 
Trainer's  is  one  place  to  go  to ;  she 
used  to  take  Civille  with  her  — 
Civille's  taste  is  worth  using,  you 
know  —  By  George  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  stopping  short,  coloring 
high,  and  looking  straight  into  the 
doctor's  eyes. 

"Hush  !"  said  Dr.  Veroil,  lifting  a 
warning  finger,  and  speaking  very 
low,  —  "You've  thought  of  it,  I  see. 
But  not  a  word !  Even  you  and 
I  won't  say  it  to  each  other,  at 
present!  We'll  try  to  get  Civille 
out  all  safe  and  clear,  and  if  we 
can  do  that,  we'll  prevent  all  the 
further  scandal  we  can,  all  round. 
There's  sorrow  enough  in  the  world, 

—  th.ere's  a  full  share  in  this  house. 
As  for   this  miserable   boy,   he'll  be 
dead  in  a  year  if  they  don't  lock  him 
up  in  some  inebriate  asylum.      And 
besides  this  matter  that  we  are  think- 
ing about,  here's  the  father.  —  Why, 
it's  the  annihilation  of  a  family  !  It's 
astonishing  how  the  strongest  men  go 
all  to  pieces  in  an  instant !  Their  fibre 
is  so  dense  that  they  seem  perfectly 
well  outside  until  they  are  all  mined 
away  within,  like  a  hard  wood  tree ; 
and   then    down  they   go,  with   one 


single  crash,  and  you  see  how  thin 
the  shell  of  life  was.  I've  been  ex- 
pecting something  like  this.  His  com- 
plaints about  the  back  of  his  head 
—  about  being  dizzy  —  that  means  a 
pretty  severe  drain  of  the  nervous  en- 
ergy, at  its  very  fountain.  What 
you  said  this  morning  about  his  feel- 
ing so  remarkably  well  startled  me 
at  the  moment  —  I  was  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  however  —  you 
know  it  is  often  the  case  that  for  a 
short  time  before  a  stroke  of  palsy  or 
apoplexjr,  the  patient  feels  so  much 
brighter  and  stronger  than  usual, 
that  he  often  speaks  of  it  himself." 

"No,  I  did  not.  That  is  as  if  the 
disease  retired  to  put  one  off  his 
guard  and  so  be  sure  to  get  a  good 
hit  at  him." 

"  Somewhat  so." 

"Well,  doctor,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  Mr.  Button's  case  ?" 

"  Impossible  to  tell  definitely  at 
present.  Requires  some  days  to  take 
stock  of  such  attacks.  The  stroke 
was  a  very  severe  one,  for  a  hemi- 
plegia  —  worst  I  ever  saw,  I  think  — 
right  side  completely  paralyzed,  and 
the  left  side  much  affected  sympathet- 
ically. He  has  rallied  somewhat;  his 
life  is  probably  safe  for  the  immedi- 
ate present ;  they  are  almost  always 
very  irritable  after  such  attacks,  and 
he  is  extremely  so.  But  he  has  a 
tremendous  constitution,  and  a  tre- 
mendous will,  and  that  makes  a  vast 
difference.  He  don't  mean  to  die, 
this  bout,  —  I  can  see  that.  He  is 
excessively  anxious  to  do  something, 
I  can't  say  exactly  what,  and  he  can't 
speak  or  move  yet.  I've  told  him  to 
be  patient  until  to-morrow,  and  he  is 
trying  to  be ;  but  it's  a  strange  state  ! 
His  command  of  his  body  is  gone, 
and  he  has  no  feeling,  or  hardly  any, 
anywhere ;  and  yet  his  nerves  are 
thrilling  and  thrilling  like  telegraph 
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wires  in  the  wind,  and  I  suppose  he 
never  felt  so  perfectly  and  uncontrol- 
lably cross  in  his  life,  while  he  is 
utterly  without  power  of  expression 
or  motion." 

"  Well,"  said  Adrian,  "  if  it  rested 
with  me,  Mr.  Button  should  be  up 
again  quick  enough.  He's  rough, 
but  there's  much  to  admire  in  power 
like  his.  I  wish  I  could  cure  him  ! 
I  can't  ask  him  about  th&  old  house, 
either ;  he  was  to  let  me  know  about 
that  this  evening." 

«  House  ?     What's  that  ?  " 

Upon  Adrian's  explaining,  the 
doctor  promptly  promised  to  see  to 
that  matter  also,  by  deputing  his 
man,  a  trusty  and  efficient  person,  to 
go  over  and  negotiate  a  further  delay 
in  the  work  of  destruction. 

"You're  very  good,  doctor,"  said 
Adrian,  "  to  take  all  this  trouble." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  physician*, 
rather  shortly  ;  "  you'd  do  as  much  for 
me  ;  so  would  Civille  ;  and  if  I  don't 
see  her  through  this  pinch,  who  will  ? 
But,  young  man,  you  may  be  looking 
out,  if  you  choose,  for  somebody  to 
take  charge  of  her  in  future.  I  can't 
have  everybody  on  my  hands." 

"What  do  you  mean,  doctor?" 
said  Adrian,  blushing  —  "  She's  my 
cousin  and  I  like  her." 

"  Situation  vacant  for  a  young  man, 
that's  all,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
very  intelligent  look.  "  Apply  at 
once." 

"  Well,  doctor,"  rejoined  Adrian, 
"  if  you  meet  the  emploj^er,  have  the 
goodness  to  put  in  a  word  for  me,  and 
perhaps  I'll  apply." 

"  Very  good.  Now  go  off  and  go 
to  bed ;  you've  done  a  very  fair  day's 
work,  and  we  must  be  on  hand  bright 
and  early  to-morrow  morning.  I  must 
stay  here  a  while  longer.  Stop  for 
me  and  we'll  go  to  the  police  court 
together." 


The  two  men  parted,  with  a  hearty 
hand-shake,  and  good  wishes,  for  they 
suited  each  other  well. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  usual  morning  jail-delivery  of 
a  New  York  police  court  is  a  humili- 
ating spectacle ;  one  cannot  feel  very 
proud  of  belonging  to  a  race  off 
which  is  incessantly  rising  so  very 
foul  a  scum.  Adrian  and  Dr.  Veroil, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  were  punctu- 
ally present  at  the  Jefferson  Market 
court-room  when  its  doors  were 
thrown  open  at  seven  o'clock  next 
morning.  Although  his  honor  the 
judge  did  not  appear  for  more 
than  an  hour,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  unsafe  for  them  to  do  other- 
wise. The  judge  does  not  usually 
appear  at  one  of  these  courts  until 
nearly  nine  o'clock,  sometimes  still 
later ;  but  in  cases  where  influence  is 
used,  it  might  easily  happen  that  one 
party  in  interest,  coming  to  court  at  a 
usual  hour,  should  find  that  the  hon- 
orable court  had  been  hurried  by 
somebody  \  and  that  court  had  been 
opened  promptly  at  seven  A.M.,  the 
evil  human  harvest  of  the  night 
swiftly  marshalled  before  the  bar,  and 
the  particular  object  of  solicitude  has- 
tened off  to  prison  before  the  intended 
help  could  be  given,  or  hastened  off 
to  liberty  before  proof  could  be  made 
of  crime  to  be  punished. 

So  the  doctor  and  Adrian  had  a 
good  long  hour  and  a  quarter  to  wait, 
and  they  occupied  the  beginning  of 
it  by  a  careful  and  conscientious 
scrutiny  of  the  morning  papers. 

"  Hallo  !  here  we  are ! "  said 
Adrian  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
their  reading ;  and  he  added,  as  his 
companion  looked  up,  the  words  of 
the  caption  of  a  local  item  :  r 

"  DANGEROUS  FIRE  !    NEW  YORK 
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HOTEL  IN  PERIL!  AWFUL  DEATH 
OP  A  WELL-KNOWN  DETECTIVE  ! 
STRANGE  PHENOMENON  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  KEMAINS!" 

The  report,  which  was  written 
in  that  vociferous  and  perturbed 
dialect  which  may  be  called  news- 
paper English,  or  perhaps,  to  use  a 
diabolic  adjective,  —  a  very  Caliban 
of  an  adjective,  —  of  its  own  spawn- 
ing to  describe  it,  REPORTORIAL 
English,  —  went  on  to  give  an  account 
of  the  lire,  which  it  called  "the  de- 
vouring element ; "  of  the  efforts, 
which  it  called  "  the  heroic,  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  struggles  "  of  the 
firemen,  and  so  on,  —  all  which  is  nat- 
ural enough  for  people  whose  work 
is  often -paid  for  by  the  yard  instead 
of  the  merit.  Filtered,  this  turbid 
mess  afforded  the  statement  that  the 
building  which  had  been  burnt  had 
been  burnt,  which  was  true  ;  that  the 
New  York  Hotel  had  been  in  great 
danger,  which  was  false;  that  the 
fire  had  been  subdued,  which  was 
true  again ;  that  a  man  had  been 
rescued  from  the  building,  which  was 
true  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  well-known 
detective  Mr.  Amos  Olds,  had  been 
burned  alive  in  his  rooms  there, 
nothing  being  left  of  him  except  a 
very  small  shrivelled  heap  of  animal 
matter  partly  transformed  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  gutta-percha,  and 
which  had  been  found  among  the 
half-consumed  debris  of  the  room, 
after  the  fire  had  been  stayed  at  that 
very  place.  All  this  last,  Adrian 
read  for  what  it  might  fetch ;  he 
could  riot  know  whether  it  was  true 
or  false,  however  vivid  was  his  recol- 
lection of  the  horror  he  had  felt  at 
handling  the  ghastly  relics  on  the 
bed.  And  there  was  a  short  para- 
graph about  the  professional  abilities 
of  the  deceased,  his  remarkable  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  his  eccentric 


fancy  of  being  seen  abroad  only  in 
the  evening. 

In  another  local  item  the  name  of 
Betsy  Jones,  charged  with  shoplift- 
ing, duly  appeared,  in  sufficiently 
bad  company.  On  these  and  divers 
other  topics  suggested  by  the  "  mighty 
engine,"  the  two  men  talked;  and 
they  succeeded  in  passing  away  the 
time  without  much  difficulty  until  a 
small  bustle  near  a  door  at  one  end 
of  that  side  of  the  room  on  which 
the  judge's  desk  was  railed  off,  gave 
token  that  the  great  man  would 
shortly  issue  forth  with  his  ermine 
on.  On  the  appearance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, Dr.  Veroil  and  Adrian, 
who  had  been  sitting  on  one  of  the 
front  benches  of  those  that  filled  the 
main  body  of  the  room,  arose,  and 
stepped  up  to  the  persons  at  the  side- 
door.  The  doctor,  sending  in  a  card, 
requested  a  moment's  interview  with 
the  judge,  for  self  and  companion. 
This  was  granted,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  judge's  private  room,  a 
rather  bare  little  den,  with  a  stove,  a 
table,  a  few  chairs,  a  book-case,  and 
a  worn  and  dirty  red  ingrain  carpet. 
The  dignitary  was  talking  with  a 
police  captain,  and  meanwhile  brush- 
ing up  forward  past  his  ears  two  locks 
of  hair,  one  each  side  of  his  shiny 
bald  head.  He  was  a  rather  angry 
looking  man,  trig  of  costume,  erect 
of  carriage,  alert  and  quick  of  move- 
ment, so  that  he  made  Adrian  think 
of  a  boxing-master.  He  had  an  in- 
telligent face,  whose  decided  forms 
were  enhanced  by  a  thin  high  nose, 
heavy  mustache,  and  heavy  black 
eyebrows,  whose  level  line  strongly 
accented  his  keen  dark  eyes. 

"Wish  to  see  me,  Doctor?"  he 
asked  at  once,  quickly  but  politely. 
"  How  can  I  serve  you,  sir?  " 

Dr.  Veroil  briefly  explained  that 
one  Betsy  Jones,  held  for  shoplifting, 
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was  known  to  him  as  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable young  lady,  arrested  under 
a  complete  misunderstanding;  that 
he  wanted  his  honor  to  permit  her 
not  to  be  arraigned,  but  to  be  pri- 
vately examined,  and  dismissed  on  bail, 
which  he,  Doctor  Veroil,  would  give 
or  secure  to  any  required  amount ;  he 
added  that  Olds,  the  complainant  in 
the  case,  was  stated  to  be  dead,  and 
he  laid  before  the  judge  the  papers 
which  Adrian  had  shown  to  the  po- 
lice lieutenant  the  evening  before. 

u  Olds  dead !  "  exclaimed  his  honor, 
—  "oh,  well,  this  memorandum  of 
Bird's  and  Mr.  Jenks'  note  will  do 
well  enough,  I  guess :  where's  Bird 
himself?  Can't  he  come  into  court  ?  " 

"No;  he  would  have  been  dead 
too,"  said  Veroil,  "  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  young  friend  here ;  as  it  is  he 
is  hurt,  and  is  in  the  hospital." 

"Ah,"  said  his  honor,  looking  at 
Adrian:  ."you're  the  man  that  got 
him  out,  are  you  ?  Good  thing  to  do. 
Dorr  told  MacMurdo  here  about  it 
this  morning.  Well,  I  think,  doctor, 
we  can  arrange  it  for  you.  Will  you 
take  seats  here,  gentlemen,  until  I  am 
through  with  these  poor  creatures,  or 
will  you  have  a  look  at  the  operations 
of  the  machine?" 

They  preferred  the  latter,  and  re- 
sumed their  seats  before  the  bar. 
The  judge  took  his  seat,  the  clerk  of 
the  court  established  himself  at  a 
lower  desk  at  one  side  of  him,  court 
was  duly  opened,  and  Captain  Mac- 
Murdo, after  receiving  the  judge's 
directions  about  Betsy  Jones  in  No. 
8,  left  the  court  by  another  door,  with 
three  or  four  officers.  In  about  five 
minutes  they  returned,  marshalling 
the  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  sta- 
tion house,  a  frowsy  and  horrible 
crew ;  an  officer  at  their  head  opened 
the  gate  of  a  stout  square  pen  at  the 
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huddled  into  it,  seating  themselves  in 
a  promiscuous  crowd  upon  the  bench- 
es inside.  One  of  the  policemen  now 
took  charge  of  the  gate  of  this  pen ; 
and  as  one  name  after  another  was 
called,  he  or  she  was  let  out  by 
the  gatekeeper,  the  officer  who  had 
made  the  arrest  led  the  prisoner  by 
the  arm  up  opposite  the  judge ;  a  few 
questions  were  asked,  the  officer  made 
a  statement,  the  judge  said  a  few 
words,  the  clerk  made  an  entry  in  his 
book,  the  case  was  judged,  and  the 
prisoner  was  led  off.  Adrian  studied 
intently,  meanwhile,  the  herd  of  ob- 
jects in  the  pen.  He  had  never  be- 
fore examined  such  a  sight.  There 
were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of 
them;  not  far  from  an  average  day's 
arrests  in  one  city  police-court  juris- 
diction. There  were  some  old  men, 
some  old  women  ;  a  number  of  street- 
walkers ;  some  "  drunks  and  disor- 
derlies" and  some  "  assaults."  Adri- 
an, studying  the  group — he  was  near 
enough  to  see  the  details  of  faces 
and  clothes,  -*—  was  struck,  first  by 
the  general  lowness  of  the  heads, 
shailowness  and  scantiness  of  the 
foreheads,  roundness  and  fulness  of 
the  back  heads,  and  the  high  cheek- 
bones. Then  he  saw  the  sensualand 
sullen  expression  of  the  mouths,  and 
the  less  frequent,  but  still  too  fre- 
quent scowl  of  eyebrow  and  furtive- 
ness  of  glance.  Only  one  or  two  of 
the  whole  had  good  heads,  and  these 
had  either  silly  faces  or  angry  if  not 
malignant  ones.  All  these  evil  favors 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  toilets 
of  the  company,  which  were  in  such 
a  state  as  if  they  had  all  been  furi- 
ously shaken  up  in  a  bag  along  with 
a  cartload  of  mud.  Torn  and  dirty 
garments,  daubed  sometimes  with  the 
thick  whitewash  of  the  cells,  gaudy 
finery  all  soiled  and  broken,  smashed 
hats,  bare  heads  with  indescribably 
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tormented  hair,  dirty  faces,  red  eyes, 
with  a  few  black  ones,  and  bloody 
noses,  dry  and  cracked  lips,  a  general 
condition  of  sleeplessness,  haggard- 
iiess,  and  abject  noisome  musty  mis- 
ery, made  out  the  picture.  Almost 
all  the  voices  were  either  husky  or 
rasping  and  coarse.  One  or  two,  ap- 
parently decent  persons  overtaken  for 
oncfe  by  liquor,  were  overwhelmed 
with  pitiable  shame;  but  most  of 
them  were  either  obsequious  to  servili- 
ty, brazen  and  impudent,  or  sullen  and 
obstinate.  In  the  judge,  Adrian  no- 
ticed a  swift  and  business-like  effi- 
ciency which  he  admired,  and  he  was 
especially  surprised  at  the  accurate 
promptitude  with  which  from  his  per- 
sonal recollections  he  detected  the 
attempts  of  several  culprits  to  impose 
upon  him  a  false  name  or  to  lie  about 
their  criminal  antecedents. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  said  he  to 
one  of  these  quirkish  evaders,  after 
the  officer  had  made  his  charge. 

"Mary  Orton."  Adrian  thought 
he  recognized  the  voice  that  had 
jeered  him  last  night  from  the  next 
.cell. 

"Ever  here  before?" 

"  No,  your  honor." 

"  What's  your  business  ?  " 

"  Sewing-girl." 

-"  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  her  name  Sabina 
Allen;  been  sentenced  already  three 
times  by  me.  Business,  landlady  of 
a  panel-house.  Thirty  days  —  ten  of 
them  for  lying.  Next  time  tell  the 
truth,  Sabina." 

"  Yes,  your  honor,"  said  the  woman 
with  a  courtesy  and  a  grin,  as  the 
officer  carried  her  off. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  the  best  looking  of 
the  whole  collection,  was  also  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  looking,  to  one 
who  could  read  faces.  As  she  came 
forward  to  the  bar  walking  with 
natural  .grace,  but  with  a  stubborn 


lowering  look  upon  her  rather  hand- 
some features,  she  espied  Adrian  and 
the  doctor.  She  gave  a  start,  and 
flushed  deeply.  The  officer  who  was 
leading  her  looked  round  with  sur- 
prise. When  placed  Jbefore  the  judge, 
she  compressed  her  lips,  and  would 
not  answer  a  question  nor  say  a  word. 

"  Very  hard  case,"  said  the  officer. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  his  honor. 

Adrian,  without  exactly  meaning 
to,  arose  and  stepped  up  before  Mrs. 
Barnes,  to  the  judge's  desk. 

"  May  I  say  a  word  to  your  honor 
about  this  case?"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  judge,  looking  at  him  with 
some  surprise,  said,  Yes,  certainly. 

Adrian  simply  said  that  the  woman 
had  a  young  child,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond ;  that  she  was  known  to 
the  young  lady  mentioned  before  the 
opening  of  court  and  was  to  some 
extent  under  her  influence ;  that  she 
had  by  accident  been  locked  up  in 
the  same  cell  with  her;  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  young  lady  was  en- 
gaged about  some  charities  connected 
with  Dr.  Toomston's  church,  and  was 
desirous  of  trying  to  reform  Mrs. 
Barnes;  that  he  thought  he  could 
promise  that  she  would  try  to  keep 
out  of  difficulty  herself;  and  that  he 
wished  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the 
court  whether  under  the  circumstances 
judgment  might  be  suspended  ? 

The  judge  nodded  assent ;  Adrian 
returned  to  his  seat ; 

"The  gentleman  has  spoken  for 
you,  Mrs.  Barnes,"  said  the  judge, 
seriously,  but  not  unkindly;  "he 
promises  for  you  that  if  I  suspend 
judgment  you  will  do  your  best  not 
to  come  here  again  ;  and  the  lady  you 
have  been  with  will  try  to  help  you. 
Will  you  try  to  keep  straight  ?  " 

Not  a  word.  After  a  pause,  the 
judge  added, 
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"It  would  be  the  best  thing  you 
could  do.  You  may  not  care  what 
happens  to  yourself;  but  what  right 
have  you  to  ruin  your  baby's  chance 
of  doing  well  ?  " 

With  a  shiver,  the  poor  woman,  in 
a  smothered  voice,  said, 

"  I'll  try/'  and  turning  to  Adrian 
she  nodded  to  him,  the  tears  running 
down  her  face  ;  and  the  officer  led  her 
sobbing  away. 

"That's  right,  Adrian,"  whispered 
Veroil ;  "  she  may  not  stick  to  it  — 
those  impulsive  fiery  subjects  don't 
often  — but  she'll  try  hard  this  time." 

It  took  not  very  long  to  clear  the 
docket,  and  when  this  was  done,  the 
judge,  beckoning  to  Veroil  and 
Adrian,  went  into  his  private  room 
again,  and  sent  for  Civille,  who  was 
brought  in  by  a  side  door.  She 
looked  pale,  fatigued,  worn;  but  as 
she  entered,  the  judge,  after  one  keen 
glance,  arose  and  bowed,  as  a  gentle- 
man bows  to  a  lady.  She  bowed  in 
return,  and  smiled  brightly  to  Adrian 
and  the  doctor,  with  both  of  whom 
she  shook  hands. 

"  Please  to  be  seated,  Miss  "  — 

"Miss  Van  Braam,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; "this  is  Judge  Flynn,  Civille, 
who  is  kind  enough  to  see  us  here 
instead  of  in  court." 

Civille  expressed  her  thanks,  and 
took  the  chair  which  was  oifered  her. 
The  judge  now  asked  her  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  then  put  a  few  to  the  offi- 
cer who  had  arrested  her.  The 
answers  were  only  as  Adrian  already 
knew. 

"  I  think  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion," said  his  honor.  "  I  will  accept 
your  bail,  Doctor,  for  Miss  Van 
Braam's  appearance  before  me  when 
required ;  but  I  apprehend  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  form  merely.  I 
think  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this 
charge." 


The  proper  papers  were  made  out 
and  signed,  and  the  judge,  with  con- 
siderable grace,  expressed  his  regrets 
for  the  annoyance  that  Civille  had 
undergone,  and  his  happiness  at  hav- 
ing been  able  to  prevent  further  in- 
convenience, as  well  as  to  promote 
her  views  about  "her  friend  Mrs. 
Barnes,"  as  he  said  with  a  smile. 
Civille  looked  puzzled,  but  on  Adrian's 
explaining,  she  thanked  the  judge 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  he 
laughed. 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  so 'much 
about  your  own  case,  as  about  hers," 
he  said. 

"  Poor  thing  ! "  said  Civille,  in  her 
solemn  introverted  way  —  "  poor 
thing!  she  needs  care  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do.  The  prison  don't 
hurt  me,  —  it  will  destroy  her.  We 
must  try  to  take  care  of  her." 

The  kind  hearted  judge  —  for  he 
was  kind  hearted  and  considerate  in 
spite  of  his  angry  black  eyebrows, 
and  did  as  much  good,  or  rather  as 
little  harm,  as  he  could,  in  his  official 
position,  —  now  took  his  leave  of 
them  and  went  back  to  his  court- 
room. In  a  few  moments  Civille  and 
her  escort  were  whirling  rapidly 
homeward  in  Veroil's  coup£,  which 
was  made  to  hold  three  inside  pas- 
sengers on  this  occasion  by  main 
strength  and  some  management. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  said,"  observed 
Adrian,  when  they  were  well  wedged 
in,  "  that  a  ship  was  simply  a  jail, 
with  a  chance  of  drowning.  A  coupd 
is  simply  a  police-station  cell,  with  a 
chance  of  upsetting." 

"  Less  the  whitewash  and  the 
smell  and  plus  freedom,  and  motion 
and  sunshine,  you  grumbling  fellow," 
said  the  doctor. 

"  How  is  father?"  said  Civille. 

"Nicely,"  said  the  doctor,  (who 
hadn't  seen  him  since  the  day  before) 
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—  "  nicely.  —  He  don't  know  you've 
had  any  trouble,  and  you  are  not  to 
tell  him  at  present.  I  gave  him  a 
light  dose  of  opium  last  night  to 
quiet  him,  and  left  orders  with  Katy 
to  say  this  morning  in  case  of  in- 
quiry that  you  had  just  gone  out  and 
would  be  back  in  a  little  while." 

And  so  they  were.  They  found 
Mr.  Van  Braarn  awake,  though  a  lit- 
tle dreamy,  and  the  situation  was 
easily  re-established.  When  the  doc- 
tor had  examined  his  patient  and  re- 
ceived Katy's  report,  he  insisted  on 
some  breakfast  for  himself  and  Adrian, 
on  the  wonderful  pretence  that  bail 
were  always  treated  by  their  princi- 
pals. While  they  were  eating  and 
talking  over  their  affairs,  two  letters 
were  brought  in,  both  for  Adrian,  and 
both  from  Hartford.  He  opened  and 
read  them,  and  looked  grave,  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  with  a  quiet 
smile  he  said  to  Civille, 

"  We  are  all  to  be  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  at  once,  it  seems  — 
let's  all3  be  unhappy  together,  will 
you?  They  'have  finally  made  an 
ordinance  to  cut  their  new  street 
through  the  old  house,  my  aunt  says. 
And  here's  my  friend  Stone  who  com- 
plains and  informs,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  that  my  resignation  of  my  as- 
sistant librarianship  is  accepted." 

"  Resignation ! "  exclaimed  Civille, 
making  great  eyes,  "  what  made  you 
resign  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  have  let  me  come  any 
other  way,  Civille;  at  any  rate 
they  would  have  dismissed  me  if 
I  had,  and  I  preferred  to  dismiss 
them." 

"Perfectly  right,"  remarked  the 
doctor. 

"Well,"  said  Civille,  looking  in 
her  unconscious  way  right  into 
Adrian's  eyes  —  in  fact  right  into  his 
heart,  and  thinking  aloud  rather  than 


talking,  —  "  it's      right,  —  I      would 
have  done  so  for  him." 

"  That  would  be  an  immense  com- 
pliment," said  Adrian  to  the  doctor, 
"  only  that  she  would  do  it  for  you 
either,  or  for  anybody.  —  But  I  must 
remember  to  go  and  see  Purvis  to-day 
—  he  spoke  about  some  business ; 
who  knows  but  he  has  a  large  salary 
waiting  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  and  see  Mr.  Button," 
remarked  the  doctor,  —  "  and  you 
may  come  too,  if  you  wish,  Adrian  ; 
if  he  can  see  you  this  morning  we'll 
arrange  about  the  house." 

"  Very  good  —  but  I  must  go 
down  to  the  New  York  Hospital  first 
and  see  if  poor  Bird  is  alive  or  dead." 

Katy,  who  was  passing  behind 
Adrian  at  the  moment,  in  some  ser- 
vice of  dish  or  pitcher,  stopped  short. 
"  Is  he  hurt  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  in  an 
excited  way.  They  all  looked  at  her 
in  astonishment. 

"  Let  me  go  and  see  him  ! "  said 
Katy.  "  I  must  be  with  him  !  " 

"  I  dare  say  he  may  be  better  this 
morning "  said  Adrian,  kindly,  in 
spite  of  his  surprise  ;  "  you  shall  go 
down  with  me  if  you  like." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  please,"  said 
Katy,  eagerly — "I'll  get  my  hat." 
And  she  darted  out  of  the  room. 

"  She's  talking  English  !  "  said  the 
doctor.  "  She's  no  Irish  girl !  Some 
deviltry  ! " 

It  was  true,  and  Civille  and  the 
doctor  lodked  puzzled  enough.  Adri- 
an remembered  his  having  seen  her 
and  Bird  in  communication  on  the 
night  of  the  party  at  Mr.  Button's, 
and  also  her  insolent  speech  to  Ci- 
ville at  the  door  of  the  supper-room, 
and  a  theory  popped  into  his  mind. 
"I  guess  "  he  said,  "I  can  "  — 

In  darted  Katy  again,  like  a  small 
whirlwind,  with  her  hat  on,  a  pair  of 
thread  gloves  on  her  hands. 
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"  You've  no  shawl,"  said  Civille. 

"No  matter/'  said  the  girl,  "I 
couldn't  find  it ;  I  couldn't  wait." 

"  Here,"  said  Civille,  "take  this  ;  " 
and  she  gave  her  Mrs.  Barnes'  shawl, 
which  lay  on  the  sofa.  "  Bring  it 
back,  please  ;  it  isn't  mine." 

"  I'll  go  right  down,  doctor,"  said 
Adrian,  "  and  I'll  come  back  to  your 
office  and  report  progress  ;  and  if  you 


are    not    there    I'll    try     Mr.    But- 
ton's." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Yeroil ;  "  and  if 
Bird  needs  me  I'll  go  down  right 
after  dinner."  And  leaving  Civille 
to  take  care  of  her  father,  the  party 
broke  up,  Adrian  taking  a  note  from 
Dr.  Veroil  to  the  house  surgeon  at 
the  hospital,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. 


[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


THE   MISER   OF   MARSEILLES 


BY   J.    H.    TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  YES,  you  have  been  very  ill,  my 
child,"  said  Madame  Guyot,  as  she 
held  the  mug  to  the  boy's  lips. 

"I  can  only  remember  that  I 
seemed  to  be  burning  up ;  and  my 
mouth  is  still  so  dry  and  parched ! " 
replied  Jacques. 

"  You  called  continually  for  water, 
and  would  sometimes  scream  at  the 
top  of  your  voice.  But  thank  Heaven, 
you  are  better  now,  dear;  and  the 
doctor  thinks  you  will  soon  be  well 
again." 

"  I  am  so  thirsty !  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve another  cup  of  water  would  do 
any  harm,"  said  the  lad. 

"No,  Jacques,  not  now,"  answered 
the  mother  soothingly.  "You  must 
wait  a  while." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  front- 
door. Madame  Guyot  left  the  cham- 
ber, and  found  the  doctor  waiting  to 
be  admitted.  After  conversing  for  a 
few  moments  about  the  invalid,  she 
asked,  "  Is  there  no  means  of  allevi- 
ating his  intense  suffering  from 
thirst?" 


"You  may  allow  him  to  drink 
freely  now,"  returned  the  physician. 

"  But  the  water  is  exhausted ;  and 
the  authorities  dole  it  out  but  once  a 
day." 

The  doctor  paused  thoughtfully, 
and  said,  "  They  are  compelled  to  do 
so.  The  drought  continues  ;  and  it  is 
feared  the  supply  will  soon  be  wholly 
cut  off." 

"Jean  thinks  the  fire  last  night 
might  have  been  arrested,  but  for  the 
scarcity  of  water." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  other 
curtly,  as  they  went  to  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  lay. 

Many  days  passed,  and  Jacques 
was  still  confined  to  the  house.  His 
thirst  continued  unabated ;  and  at 
length  Madame  Guyot  told  him  the 
reason  she  was  unable  to  satisfy  it. 
He  remained  silent  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last  inquired  thoughtfully, 
"  Mamma,  does  every  one  suffer  so 
much  from  thirst  as  I  do  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  persons  do,  my 
son,"  rejoined  the  mother,  "especially 
the  poor." 

"  Why,  mamma,  I   thought  water 
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was  free  to  all,  like  air  and  light ! 
Do  people  have  to  buy  it,  like  houses, 
and  things  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  returned,  a  little 
puzzled.  It  was  evidently  a  new 
thought  to  her.  After  a  minute  she 
continued,  "  Water  is  free,  Jacques ; 
but  the  labor  of  procuring  it  must  be 
paid  for.  The  rich  can  afford  to  dig 
wells ;  and  you  know  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  fclass  have  aqueducts,  which 
bring  water  from  springs  or  lakes  in 
the  country.  When  there  is  a 
drought,  they  are  amply  supplied ; 
while  the  poor  depend  on  the  public 
wells,  and  these  alvvaj^s  give  out  first." 

"  Why  is  there  no  public  aque- 
duct ?  "  asked  the  lad. 

"Because  those  who  feel  the  need 
of  it  haven't  the  means  to  build  one." 

"Mamma,"  said  Jacques,  after  a 
pause,  "  you  once  told  me  that  papa 
was  rich." 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  his  factory  was 
burned  down  at  the  time  of  the  great 
conflagration,  ten  years  ago." 

"  Why  didn't  papa  build  an  aque- 
duct for  the  poor  when  he  was  able  ?  " 
said  the  boy. 

"  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  my  child,"  she  replied  ;  "  and 
we  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it  then." 

"  If  there  had  been  plenty  of  water, 
couldn't  his  factory  have  been 
saved  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  responded  the 
mother;  "for  it  was  believed  at  the 
time,  that  the  fire  would  have  been 
extinguished,  if  there  had  been  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water.  There  had 
been  a  severe  drought  that  summer 
and  autumn ;  and  the  rich  were  afraid 
to  allow  the  firemen  to  use  their 
reservoirs."  At  that  moment  Jean 
Guyot  entered ;  and,  as  he  conversed 
with  his  wife  on  household  matters, 
Jacques  reclined  on  a  lounge  by  the 
open  window,  absorbed  in  thought. 


Jacques's  recovery  was  slow ;  and 
his  suffering  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind.  Finally  they 
were  compelled  to  use  water  so  muddy 
and  brackish,  that  even  the  swine 
would  hardly  accept  it,  save  in  the  last 
extremity.  The  b.oy's  moral  power 
came  to  his  aid,  after  the  conversation 
above  related ;  and  he  struggled  man- 
fully to  conquer  by  patience  what  -ap- 
peared to  have  no  other  immediate 
remedy. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  DOZEN  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. Jean  Guyot  is  dead.  His  son 
is  now  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
and  is  standing  by  the  very  bed  in 
the  little  chamber  where  we  first 
made  his  acquaintance.  Madame 
Guyot  is  lying  on  the  couch ;  and  the 
old  doctor  is  at  Jacques's  side. 

"  Dear  Jacques,  I  am  going,"  she 
murmured  almost  inaudibly ;  "  and 
yet  I  would  gladly  have  seen  you  and 
Annette  married  before  my  death ; 
but  Heaven's  will  be  done."  The  son 
did  not  reply.  He  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side, and  held  his  mother's  hand  in 
his. 

"  It  was  your  father's  wish,"  she 
continued.  "  You  were  betrothed  in 
early  childhood.  Her  parents  died 
soon  after ;  and  she  went  to  live  with 
her  uncle,  who  has  never  favored  j'our 
union."  Jacques  was  still  silent ;  and 
she  proceeded.  "  Since  your  illness, 
the  year  of  the  last  great  drought, 
you  are  much  changed  in  character. 
You  have  grown  melancholy,  and  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  bring  back  your 
naturally  cheerful  temper.  Kemem- 
ber  my  last  request,  Jacques  ;  remem- 
ber your  duty  to  Annette." 

In  a  few  days  all  was  over,  and  the 
young  man  was  alone  in  the  world  j 
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and  yet  why  should  he  remain  so? 
He  had  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in ; 
and  his  prospects  were  better  than 
those  of  his  class,  for  he  was  both  in- 
dustrious and  economical.  In  fact,  he 
was  already  known  as  penurious ;  and 
people  said  he  was  constantly  growing 
like  his  uncle,  —  an  old  miser  who 
had  lived  in  a  garret  for  fifty  years, 
and  died  very  rich,  before  Jacques 
was  born. 

"  He'll  be  a  perfect  old  curmud- 
geon," said  M.  Pardee  to  his  wife, 
as  Annette  was  entering  the  house 
in  company  with  a  handsome  young 
man.  Jacques  had  just  left,  and  was 
still  visible,  walking  away  from  the 
house. 

"  What  a  contrast !  "  said  Madame 
Pardee.  "  And  I  think  Victor  is  much 
attached  to  the  girl." 

"  Attached ! "  exclaimed  the  hus- 
band :  "of  course,  he  is.  And  he  will 
soon  become  a  partner  in  the  estab- 
lishment where  he  is  now  employed. 
Guyot  is  a  slow,  timid  fellow,  who  will 
never  be  worth  any  thing,  because  he 
is  afraid  to  branch  out." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Annette,  coming  into 
the  room,  "  I  have  almost  made  up  my 
mind  that  you  are  right.  Jacques  is 
so  slow,  and  says  he  cannot  afford  to 
be  married  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
other  girls  are  all  getting  married; 
and  they  say  I  am  a  fool  to  be  so 
patient." 

"Whenever  you  do  make  up  your 
mind,  just  let  us  know,"  said  the 
uncle  sternly. 

Not  long  after,  Jacques  received 
the  following  note :  — 


"  DEAR  SIR,  —  Our  patience  is  ex- 
hausted. Annette  wishes  me  to  say 
that  your  last  conversation  with  her 
had  brought  her  to  a  decision;  and 
that  your  visits  will  be  no  longer 


agreeable,  unless  you  conclude  to  be 
married  during  the  present  year. 
"  Very  truly  yours. 
"  JULES 


"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Jacques  to  him- 
self. "  I  fear  she  is  very  weak,  and 
has  been  led  away  by  the  fine  words 
of  that  spendthrift."  He  paced  the 
room  nervously,  and  then  threw  him- 
self on  the  lounge. 

"  I  had  not  the  courage,"  he  said 
thoughtfully,  "to  give  her  up,  and 
with  her  the  hope  of  a  happy  home. 
But  it  is  her  own  choice  ;  and  now  I 
can  devote  my  whole  life  to  that  one 
purpose  formed  so  long  ago." 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  HERE  comes  old  dry-bones  !  "  cried 
a  ragged  boy  to  his  mates,  as  they 
were  at  play  by  the  roadside.  It  was 
a  good  many  years  after  Annette's 
marriage. 

"  Give  it  to  him  !  "  shouted  another, 
as  he  picked  up  a  handful  of  mud,  and, 
after  rolling  it  into  a  ball,  threw  it  at 
an  old  man  who  was  passing  by.  At 
this  the  boys  all  began  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  leader.  Some  threw 
sticks  ;  some,  sand  and  dirt  ;  and  one 
or  two  sent  stones  whizzing  through 
the  air. 

"  He's  an  old  miser  !  "  exclaimed 
one  of  the  lads.  "Mamma  says  he 
is." 

"  He  is  too  mean  and  stingy  to  live,  " 
said  one  boy,  better  dressed  than  the 
others.  "My  grandmother  says  he 
starved  his  mother  fifty  years  ago, 
and  has  hated  everybody  ever  since." 

A  crowd  of  urchins  had  now  gath- 
ered around  the  old  man,  and  some  of 
them  had  picked  up  long  sticks  with 
which  they  annoyed  him.  One  lad 
had  knocked  off  his  hat  ;  and,  as  the 
man  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  the  well- 
dressed  boy  struck  his  cane,  and 
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knocked  it  into  the  gutter.  Several 
dogs  were  in  the  crowd ;  and  the  boys 
set  them  on  the  old  man.  At  this 
juncture  a  carriage  came  up ;  and  in 
it  there  were  two  young  ladies,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  an  old 
lady. 

"Papa/7  said  one  of  the  girls, 
"  can't  you  make  those  rude  boys  let 
the  poor  man  alone  ?  "  The  gentle- 
man looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
said,  "  For  shame,  lads,  to  trouble  a 
helpless  old  man !  " 

"  He's  an  old  miser  ! "  "  He  robs 
the  poor  ! "  "  He  lives  in  a  garret ! " 
"  He  hates  everybody ! "  shouted  many 
eager  voices.  The  old  lady  looked 
out,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  Poor  Jacques !  for  he  it  is,  I  am 
sure :  how  changed !  But  the  boys 
are  right:  he  is  a  miser,  and  never 
speaks  to  any  one,  if  he  can  avoid  it." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  grandma  ?  " 
said  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Annette  ; 
for  it  was  she.  "  We  were  playmates 
when  we  were  children.  But  Jacques 
had  a  fever,  and  after  that  grew  very 
odd  and  melancholy.  At  last  he  began 
to  grow  penurious;  and  for  many  years 
he  has  been  known  as  '  the  miser.'  I 
have  not  spoken  with  him  since  my 
marriage,  — which  you  know  was  just 
fifty  years  ago  to-day,  — and  have  only 
seen  him  occasionally  on  the  street." 

Two  days  later  a  crowd  of  persons 
—  men,  women,  and  children  —  might 
have  been  seen  in  front  of  the  little 
dwelling-house  where  we  first  intro- 
duced our  readers  to  Jacques  Guyot 
and  his  mother. 

"  I  live  next  door  there,"  said  a 
carpenter,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
without  a  hat  on  his  head  ;  "  and  my 
wife  has  seen  no  one  about  the  house 
these  two  days." 

"  He  promised  to  call  at  my  store 
yesterday,"  said  a  grocer,  "  to  pay  me 


some  money ;  and  he  is  always  prompt 
in  such  matters." 

"  And  he  said  he  would  call  at  my 
shop  to  collect  the  rent,"  remarked  a 
tailor;  "and  he  hasn't  been  near 
since." 

"That's  not  like  him,"  added  an- 
other. "Something's  wrong  when 
Jacques  Guyot  isn't  on  hand  to  re- 
ceive money." 

An  officer  had  arrived ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  force  the  lock  of  the  front- 
door. There  was  a  strong  iron  bolt  in- 
side; and  the  entrance  waseifected  with 
some  difficulty.  Nothing  was  found 
in  the  first  room  but  a  parrot,  which 
seemed  to  be  delighted  to  see  the  new- 
comers. "  Poor  Jacques !  "  it  said, 
"  poor  Jacques ! "  Then,  on  seeing  two 
or  three  boys  in  the  crowd,  the  bird 
screamed,  "  Bad  boys  ;  poor  Jacques  ! 
Bad  boys  ;  poor  Jacques !  " 

For  a  minute  or  two,  there  was  a 
profound  silence :  not  a  stir  or  whis- 
per broke  the  stillness.  The  officers 
then  approached  the  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  slightly  ajar.  It 
was  pushed  open;  and  eagerly  the 
crowd  gazed  into  the  room.  There 
was  the  old  man  kneeling  in  front 
of  a  great  iron  chest,  his  head 
bent  forward,  and  one  hand  on  the 
edge  of  the  box,  while  the  other 
grasped  an  old  brown-looking  piece 
of  paper.  Then  the  authorities  were 
sent  for,  an  investigation  made,  and 
a  proces-verbal  drawn  up,  to  the 
effect  that  the  defunct  had  come  to 
his  death  by  heart-disease. 

The  paper  he  held  was  a  very  old 
document,  and  so  faded,  that  it  was 
scarcely  legible.  The  deceased  had, 
apparently,  taken  it  out  to  examine  it; 
and  he  had  written  down  at  the 
close  of  the  will  —  for  such  it  was  — 
the  amount  of  his  property,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  invested. 

The   officer  who  directed  the  pro- 
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ceedings  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
years.  He  had  been  a  comrade  of 
Jacques's  in  their  boyhood,  but  had  lost 
sight  of  him  for  many  years.  There 
were  tears  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
he  held  up  the  instrument,  and  said 
in  a  shrill  and  broken  voice,  to  the 
motley  group  which  had  assembled, 
"  My  friends  and  townsmen,  here 
lies  the  body  of  a  man  whom  the 
whole  city  ridiculed  and  despised  as 
a  heartless  miser.  The  boys  hooted 
at  him  in  the  streets,  and  pelted  him 
with  dirt  and  stones.  People  taught 
their  very  dogs  to  bark  at  him  as  he 
passed.  The  poor  upbraided  him ;  and 
the  rich  sneered  and  pointed  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  at  him  as  they  rode  by 
in  their  coaches.  Let  me  read  you 
his  will." 

He  paused  to  wipe  his  spectacles, 
and  then  began  in  a  measured  tone,  — 

MARSEILLES,  Aug.  1, 1775. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  fell  ill  of  a 
fever,  and  during  my  recovery  suffered 
intensely  from  thirst.  There  had 
been  a  severe  drought  for  many 
months;  and  the  water,  always  poor 
in  quality,  was  almost  wholly  ex- 
hausted. At  that  time  my  mother 
told  me  that  many  hundreds  of  the 


poorer  class  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
She  also  told  me  that  nfy  father  and 
many  others  had  lost  their  property 
by  fire,  chiefly"  because  there  was  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  For  these  reasons, 
I  bequeath  all  my  property  of  every 
kind,  after  the  payment  of  my  just 
debts,  and  of  my  funeral  expenses,  to 
my  native  city  of  Marseilles,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  waterworks 
which  shall  supply  the  entire  commu- 
nity free  of  expense. 

JACQUES  GUYOT. 

After  a  slight  pause,  the  officer  con- 
tinued, "This  is  the  original  docu- 
ment, and  is  much  faded.  What  I 
shall  now  read  was  apparently  written 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  is  very 
brief :  — 

AUG.  1, 1825. 

By  economy  -and  industry  I  have 
acquired  a  fortune  of  more  than  four 
million  francs ;  and  I  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  the  same  to  the  object 
above  named1. 

JACQUES  GUYOT. 

Such  is  the  pathetic  story  of 
Jacques  Guyot,  the  miser  of  Mar- 
seilles. 
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GOLDSMITH,  writing  in  1759,  arraigned  the  critic,  at  the  bar  of  his 
fine  literary  judgment,  as  a  capital  offender,  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  polite  learning.  What  would  he  say  in  1874,  when  to  at- 
tack criticism  is  thought  to  be  an  attack  on  literature  itself?  Then 
he  noticed  the  threatening  signs  .of  a  critical  despotism  :  to-day  we 
see  its  results.  We  have  now  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
large  bodies  of  persons  who  read  not  books,  but  about  books ;  of 
criticisms  which  are  not  reviews  of  original  works,  but  criticisms 
of  other  criticisms :  we  even  have  writers  in  great  repute,  whose 
sole  excellence  is  their  power  of  taking  our  favorite  authors  to  pieces? 
showing  us  why  it  is  that  we  are  pleased,  and,  by  laying  bare  the 
mechanism  of  their  minds  and  art,  of  abolishing  from  us  at  once  and 
forever  that  pure,  unreasoning  enjoyment  possible  only  when  feeling 
forms  the  taste,  not  taste  the  feeling. 

In  1759  Paris  sent  forth  "  not  less  than  four "  reviews  every 
month  ;  and  there  were  two  in  England.  How  these  critical  publi- 
cations have  since  multiplied,  what  part  they  have  taken  in  the  hunt- 
ing-down or  crying-up  of  different  writers,  and  what  their  general 
influence  has  been  upon  the  literature  which  gave  them  birth,  are 
questions  suggesting  melancholy  conclusions. 

"  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  an  early  rival  of  the  monthly  journals,  is 
a  pre-eminent  example.  The  capabilities  of  those  writers  who  sank 
beneath  the  condemnation  of  this  infallible  judge,  as  it  was  once 
esteemed,  can  never  rightly  be  known  ;  but  the  great  names  which 
struggled  into  fame  in  spite  of  it  are  a  standing  reproach  to  it,  and 
will  be,  until  it  is  forgotten.  Byron  felt  the  sting  of  its  lash  when 
he  first  appeared  as  an  author.  Of  Wordsworth,  its  criticism  was  so 
severe,  and  its  ridicule  so  bitter,  that  the  sale  of  his  poems  was 
stopped  for  some  years.  Keats  fell  a  victim  to  its  literaiy  inquisi- 
tion, receiving  upon  his  most  sensitive  nature  a  wound  which  was  as 
real  a  cause  of  his  early  death  as  the  Roman  fever.  Though  this 
power  which  "  The  Edinburgh  Review  "  once  exercised  is  now  more 
diffused,  it  is  none  the  less  real,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  moment, 
it  is  better  re-enforced  by  the  general  mode  of  thinking,  either 
because  the  gradual  usurpations  of  criticism  have  inordinately  devel- 
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oped  the  critical  faculty  inherent  in  every  one,  or  because  such  a 
growth  of  the  critical  faculty,  and  predominance  of  the  judgment 
over  the  imagination,  is  an  inevitable  tendency  which  finds  its  natural 
outlet  in  an  exalted  criticism. 

Much,  of  course,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  critical  writings  of 
the  day.  They  amuse  us,  are  very  useful  in  preserving  the  purity 
of  our  greatly-abused  language,  and  are  usually  kept  from  violations 
of  what  is  called  "  good  taste  ;  "  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  last  stage  of  every  literature  is  that  of  criticism,  when  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  language  is  exhausted,  and  the  current  of  literature 
turned  back  upon  itself.  To  admit,  then,  that  that  age  has  come  for 
us,  is  to  admit  that  the  literature  of  the  English  language  has  already 
accomplished  the  period  of  its  greatest  excellence,  and  has  reached 
that  point  from  which  it  must  begin  to  decline.  A  labored  attempt 
to  prove  that  this  is  the  fact,  or  mere  lamentation  over  it  as  such, 
would  be  absurd ;  but  it  is  possible  that  criticism  may  yet  be  checked 
in  its  usurpations,  and  that  some  of  its  arbitrary  rules  may  be  modi- 
fied, if  not  entirely  reformed. 

An  effort  of  this  sort  should  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the 
position  which  the  critic  ought  to  take  in  regard  to  his  author  ;  for  it 
is  this  which  determines  in  great  measure  the  manner  and  purpose 
of  his  criticism ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  a  misconception  of  it  that  the 
abuses  of  criticism  have  arisen.  It  is  not  likely  that  every  critic,  as 
he  sits  down  to  his  work,  has  this  fact  clearly  before  his  mind ;  but 
the  position  which  he  takes  is  none  the  less  real,  on  that  account, 
and  none  the  less  productive  of  harm  :  very  often,  perhaps  most 
often,  it  is  one  of  decided  superiority.  The  critic  assumes  that  the 
relation  he  bears  to  his  author  is  that  of  a  schoolmaster  to  his  pupil. 
The  pupil  may  be  bright,  well-informed,  almost  fit  to  be  a  school- 
master himself  perhaps,  but  still  a  pupil,  and  therefore  an  inferior. 
When  this  broad  principle  is  once  established,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, the  critic's  sense  of  his  importance  and  authority  are  raised  to 
a  dangerous  height.  A  superficial  but  self-sufficient  reviewer,  writing 
in  a  periodical  which  leads  the  opinions  of  many,  can,  by  a  few  per- 
emptory sentences,  endanger  the  deserved  success  of  a  book  which 
is  the  result  of  years  of  thought  and  research  ;  he  himself  having 
devoted  half  a  day,  perhaps,  to  "  looking  up  "  the  subject.  A  still 
more  unreasonable  and  pernicious  position  is  that  of  the  critic  whose 
object  is  not  to  elucidate  his  author,  but  to  make  him  the  convenient 
means  of  conveying  amusement  by  his  own  abilities.  He  regards  the 
author  as  his  lawful  game,  a  sort  of  mark  set  up,  at  which  it  is  both 
his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  aim  the  arrows  of  his  own  wit  and 
learning. 
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In  such  and  in  other  ways  is  the  relation  of  the  critic  to  the 
author  perverted.  What  should  it  be  ?  It  should  be  much  like  that 
existing  between  a  translator  and  the  original  author.  The  critic 
should  be  essentially  and  absolutely  secondary  to  the  author;  his 
duty  being  to  point  out  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  work  he 
reviews,  to  explain  what  requires  explanation,  to  direct  attention  to 
any  thing  of  value  or  of  interest  which  might  escape  the  notice  of  a 
careless  reader,  to  correct  mistakes,  and  censure  faults.  Such  an 
idea  of  the  critic's  office  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
author's  objects,  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his  motives,  in  short, 
to  a  just  accomplishment  of  the  grand  purpose  of  all  criticism,  which  is 
to  present  the  work  criticised  in  its  true  light  before  the  public.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  that  style  of  criticism  which  takes  some  particular 
work  as  a  sort  of  text  on  which  to  base  an  independent  disquisition 
has  the  sanction  of  great  authorities.  But  such  a  method  is  neither 
fair  to  the  author,  who  is  used  merely  to  supply  a  convenient  starting- 
point,  nor  to  the  art  of  criticism  itself,  which  demands  something 
more  than  a  mere  opinion,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  recognized  department  of  literature  ;  for  it  is  plain  that 
criticism  will  be  the  less  likely  to  overstep  its  proper  limits,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  given  dignity  and  system  within  them.  Then,  too,  it 
is  from  this  careless  and  selfish  habit  of  criticism  that  the  practice 
arises  of  touching  upon  detached  portions  of  a  book,  taking  them  out 
of  their  proper  connection,  and  often  giving  them,  in  this  way,  a 
meaning  very  far  from  that  intended  by  the  writer.  Sometimes, 
again,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  the  object  of  criticism  is 
to  detect  and  point  out  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  to  praise  as  well  as  to  blame.  Disregard  for  this  principle 
degrades  criticism  to  simple  fault-finding,  and,  while  it  makes  the 
office  of  the  critic  an  easy  one,  it  detracts  from  its  honor.  It  was 
men  whose  criticism  is  of  this  stamp  that  the  English  statesman  and 
novelist  had  in  mind,  when  he  said,  that,  in  literature,  critics  are  the 
men  who  have  failed. 

So  far  has  this  blunder  gone,  which  makes  the  critic  the  executioner, 
instead  of  the  judge,  that  in  the  worst  journals  you  may  frequently 
read  the  phrase,  "  We  have  praised  so  much,  that  we  must  now  begin 
to  criticise."  And,  in  the  periodicals  published  by  those  publishing- 
houses  which  keep  a  review,  we  observe  that  praise  is  considered  as 
a  something  of  course,  when  the  publisher's  own  books  are  spoken 
of,  and  the  "  criticism  "  to  be  a  measure  of  blame  thrown  in  as  foil. 

In  all  true  criticism,  the  critic  is  able  to  enter  wholly  into  the 
author's  point  of  view.  It  may  happen  that  a  great  critic  of  sympa- 
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thetic  nature  can  explain  to  an  author  the  movement  and  course  of 
thought,  or  feeling,  which  that  author  himself  had  not  understood  ; 
but  this  is  invariably  where  the  critic  is  sympathetic,  and  where  he 
is  willing  to  take  the  point  of  view  that  the  author  takes.  Of  course, 
he  may  take  other  points  of  view.  If  he  knows  more  than  the 
author  of  his  subject,  if  he  has  more  genius  for  poetry  than  the  poet, 
if  he  has  a  more  delicate  analysis  than  the  mathematician,  so  much 
the  better;  but  first,  second,  and  last,  he  must  be  able  to  know 
what  the  author  meant  to  do,  otherwise  his  work  is  fatuous  and  vain, 
however  spirited  and  bold. 

But  it  should  be  said,  after  all,  that  nine-tenths  of  what  is  called 
criticism  has  not  even  a  pretension  to  the  name.  While  the  judge  in 
the  Supreme  Court  is  reading  a  decision,  some  dog  is  howling  outside, 
some  boy  is  blowing  a  penny- whistle,  and  the  conductor  of  the  street 
car  is  sounding  his  bell :  the  bell,  the  whistle,  and  the  howl  may  all 
be  heard  in  the  court-room.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  call  them  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal,  as  it  is  to  call  the  ordinary  "book  notice  "  a 
criticism  of  the  literature  of  our  time. 


PARTON'S  LIFE  OF  JEFFERSON.*  black  and  white,  the  only  colors  on 
MB.  PARTON'S  "  Life  of  Jefferson  "  Mr.  Parton's  palette,  suffice  for  paint- 
is  lively  reading;  but  it  is  neither  ing  the  portraits  which  he  proposes  to 
biography  nor  history.  And  the  hang  up  in  our  national  picture  gal- 
trivial  details  and  cheap  generaliza-  lery.  The  Eepublicans  were  not  all 
tions  in  which  he  largely  indulges  °f  them  ready  to  put  on  their  ascen- 
poorly  compensate  for  the  want  of  sion  robes;  nor  were  the  Federalists 
that  penetrating  analysis,  and  that  only  waiting  for  the  inexorable  hour 
broad  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  to  rusn  headlong  into  the  bottomless 
subject,  which  we  have  the  right  to  P1*-  Indeed,  it  seems  even  more  the 
demand  of  any  one  who  attempts  to  purpose  of  Mr.  Parton  to  blacken 
write  the  life  of  a  great  political  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  than  to 
leader.  It  is  not  very  instructive  exalt  Jefferson  and  the  Kepublicans. 
to  be  told  that  Jefferson's  writing-  Alluding  to  Hamilton,  he  writes, 
desk  was  three  inches  high ;  that  the  "  We  must  rule  out  extreme  and  fren- 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  z^e(^  utterances,  and  endeavor  to  esti- 
pendence  was  hastened  by  the  appear-  mate  tn^s  gifted  and  interesting  man 
ance  of  a  swarm  of  flies ;  and  that  as  though  he  had  no  worshippers,  no 
eloquence  is  incompatible  with  knowl-  riyals>  and  no  s°ns-"  And  thereupon, 
edge  and  moral  greatness.  Nor  do  as  a  ^  commentary  on  these  words, 

he  proceeds,  through  nearly  four  hun- 

*  K^^EaJtSftS  dred  Pases> to  Pelt  Hamilton  with 

ton:  j.  R.  Osgood&co.  1874.  PostSvo,  pp.  746.  opprobrious  epithets,  to  depreciate  his 
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talents,  and  misrepresent  his  pur- 
poses and  aims.  Hamilton  —  "  British 
Hamilton,"  Mr.  Parton  calls  him  — 
was  "a  little  fellow  about  five  feet 
seven,"  a  "  limited  and  unwise  man  " 
with  "an  unteachable  mind,"  "  a  third- 
rate  man  in  a  first-rate  place,"  "  the 
evil  genius  of  America."  "  Original 
in  nothing,  he  took  his  morals  from 
one  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
his  politics  from  the  other."  "  If  he 
caught  his  loose  military  morals  from 
the  Gauls,  it  was  from  the  British 
that  this  Briton  learned  his  politics." 
"Born  in  a  little  sugar-island,  from 
which  he  had  early  escaped,"  he  was 
"  therefore  unable  to  comprehend  or 
sympathize  with  the  hereditary  love 
of  the  native  citizen  for  the  State  in 
which  he  was  born."  "He  never 
could  believe  the  truths,  nor  share 
the  hopes,  upon  which  the  American 
system  is  based."  That  there  was  an 
opposition  party  in  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington "was  chiefly  due  to  Hamil- 
ton's inexperience  and  precipitation, 
his  ignorance  of  men,  and  his  igno- 
rance of  America."  "  The  man  was 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  cri- 
sis." When  called  on  to  give  his 
opinion  on  a  question  touching  our 
foreign  policy,  he  was  "  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, and  beyond  his  depth."  And, 
when  he  had  withdrawn  from  public 
life,  "  he  continued,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  fulminate  sonorous  inanity  against 
Mr.  Jefferson's  acts  and  utterances." 
Such  being  the  character  of  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Parton  does  not  find  it  "so 
very  easy  to  see  why  he  had  any  pub- 
lic career  at  all."  On  this  point,  at 
least,  Mr.  Parton  and  his  readers  will 
be  in  entire  accord.  It  is  not  only 
"  not  so  very  easy,"  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble, on  Mr.  Parton's  theory,  to  under- 
stand why  Washington,  after  having 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  take  the 
measure  of  Hamilton's  ability,  should 


have  intrusted  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  at  a  later  period,  made  it 
a  condition  of  his  own  acceptance  of 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  that 
Hamilton  should  be  the  second  in 
command;  or  why  there  should  be 
any  inducement  for  "the  articulate 
class  —  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  col- 
lege, the  drawing-room,  the  pulpit, 
the  bureau"  —  to  "flatter"  a.  man, 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Parton,  "can  be 
acquitted  of  depravity  only  by  conced- 
ing his  ignorance  and  incapacity." 
This  total  failure  of  Mr.  Parton's 
theory  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
Hamilton's  life  explains  itself.  His 
portrait  of  Hamilton  is  no  more  like 
the  original  than  the  first  rude 
attempts  of  a  child  to  draw  a  man  or 
a  horse  are  like  the  object  which  he 
caricatures. 

On  our  author's  canvas,  Jefferson  — 
"American  Jefferson,"  Mr.  Parton 
calls  him  —  looms  large  and  indis- 
tinct, like  a  ship  at  sea  seen  through 
the  fog.  The  picture  wants  breadth, 
and  it  wants  color.  Mr.  Parton  is  so 
intent  on  telling  all  that  he  knows 
about  Jefferson's  personal  habits  and 
tastes,  —  his  love  for  "  Belinda,"  his 
dress,  his  dinner-parties,  his  expense- 
books,  and  a  thousand  other  petty 
matters, — that  he  fails  utterly  to  give 
to  a  reader  not  previously  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  period  any 
clear  conception  of  Jefferson  as  the 
father  of  the  modern  Democratic 
party.  With  abundant  praise  of 
Jefferson  on  almost  every  page  of 
his  book,  there  is  nowhere  any  ade- 
quate attempt  to  analyze  his  political 
writings,  and  to  show  what  were  the 
sources  of  his  power.  Mr.  Parton's 
admiration  of  Jefferson  is  only  less 
hearty  than  his  hatred  of  Hamilton ; 
but  his  readers  will  look  in  vain 
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through  all  the  pages  that  he  has 
written  for  any  thing  to  justify  either 
emotion.  The  difficulty  is  not  with 
the  men  themselves,  but  with  Mr. 
Parton's  method.  A  superficial  treat- 
ment of  a  great  subject  may  be  made 
entertaining,  as  Mr.  Parton's  success 
abundantly  proves;  but,  when  it  is 
inspired  by  unyielding  prejudice,  it 
can  only  mislead. 

There  is,  however,  in  his  Preface, 
one  important  concession,  which  Mr. 
Parton  fails  to  see  is  virtually  a  relin- 
quishment  of  the  whole  case  on 
behalf  of  Jefferson.  "In  France," 
we  are  told,  "  the  politics  with  which 
he  was  in  the  warmest  sympathy 
resulted  in  organized  massacre  and 
fell  Bonaparte ;  and  the  party  which 
he  led  in  the  United  States  issued,  at 
the  South,  in  armed  rebellion,  and,  in 
some  portions  of  the  North,  in  the 
Rule  of  the  Thief,"  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  what  Hamil- 
ton expressed  more  tersely,  when  he 
wrote,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  par- 
ty of  Jefferson  was  actuated  by  views 
"  subversive  of  the  principles  of  good 
government,  and  dangerous  to  the 
union,  peace,  and  happiness  of  our 
country."  After  this  admission,  it  is 
a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  Parton 
should  nowhere  allude  to  the  fact  that 
Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  of  1798.  But  it 
is  in  those  famous  resolves  that  the 
germ  of  nullification  and  secession 
may  be  found;  and  it  was  on  the 
doctrines  embodied  in  them  that  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis  were 
nourished.  It  required  all  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  of  Webster,  and  all  the 
indomitable  will  of  Jackson,  to  put 
down  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  in  the 
last  generation ;  and  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  that  the  same 
heresy  was  refuted  in  our  own  time. 

Mr.   Parton   devotes  fifteen  pages 


to  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
which  terminated  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana ;  and  at  the  end  of 
his  narrative  he  alludes  very  briefly 
to  the  fact  that  Jefferson  thought  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 
necessary  in  order  to  consummate 
this  measure,  but  that,  with  all  his 
influence  as  the  head  of  a  victorious 
party,  he  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
out  that  view.  The  fact,  however,  is 
too  important  and  too  significant  to 
be  slurred  over  in  any  attempt  to  esti- 
mate at  their  true  value  the  political 
theories  and  principles  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  simple  truth  is,  that  this 
strict  constructionist  swallowed  down 
his  constitutional  scruples  when  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
the  most  memorable  act  of  his  admin- 
istration. He  denied  the  right  of  a 
majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  pass  laws  which  any  State 
Legislature  might  pronounce  extra- 
constitutional  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  the  treaty-making 
power  to  introduce  into  our  political 
community  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
government.  This  inconsistency  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
it  is  the  key  to  much  of  his  public 
and  private  life. 

Along  with  the  recognition  of  this 
frequent  want  of  consistency  between 
his  theory  and  his  practice,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  any  estimate  of 
his  political  character  the  recogni- 
tion of  another  fact,  —  that  by  all 
the  habits  of  his  mind,  strengthened 
by  early  training  and  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  later  life,  he  belonged  to  the 
class  of  destructives.  So  long  as  the 
work  to  be  done  was  that  of  destruc- 
tion, to  break  down  the  connection 
between  the  mother-country  and  the 
Colonies,  and  to  give  expression  to 
the  sentiment  of  liberty,  Jefferson 
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was  equal  to  the  demands  made  on 
him ;  but  he  had  little  capacity  for 
the  greater  work  of  reconstruction. 
Fortunately  for  his  own  reputation, 
lie  was  in  France  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  sessions  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  ;  for  he  would 
have  resisted  every  attempt  to  make 
the  new  government  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  compact  between  sover- 
eign States.  When  he  returned 
home  in  1789,  it  was  to  a  very  differ- 
ent world  from  that  which  he  had  left 
five  years  before;  and  the  duty  of 
the  hour  demanded  a  very  different 
kind  of  statesmanship  from  that  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  If  it  was 
fortunate  for  Jefferson's  fame  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  it  was  even  more  fortu- 
nate for  the  country  that  the  work 
of  organizing  the  government,  and 
administering  its  affairs  during  the 
first  three  presidential  terms  fell  to 
that  great  political  party  of  which 
Washington  was  the  head,  and  Jeffer- 
8on  the  bitterest  opponent.  c.  c.  s. 


REVERE  MEMORIAL.* 

THIS  volume  is  privately  printed, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  book- 
stores; but  as  copies  have  been 
placed  in  some  of  our  public  libraries, 
and  may  thus  be  accessible  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  I  have 
asked  leave  to  call  attention  to  its 
pathetic  narrative.  A  few  extracts 
from  a  mother's  journal,  a  few  letters 
from  her  two  sons  whose  lives  were 
among  the  costly  sacrifices  by  which 
the  nation  was  saved,  —  these  are  all. 
But  it  must  be  by  appropriating  the 

*A  Memorial  of  Paul  Joseph  Revere  and 
Edward  H.  E.  Revere.  Boston,  1874. 


simple  touches  given  in  such  family 
records,  that  the  historian  will  kindle 
his  summaries  of  facts  and  dates  with 
the  human  spirit  which  can  alone 
render  them  of  any  worth.  Again 
Decoration  Day  is  upon  us ;  and  with 
it  comes  the  thought,  that,  as  the 
present  generation  passes  away,  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  friends  who 
gave  themselves  for  us  must  be  more 
and  more  associated  with  the  bal- 
anced phrases  of  the  professional 
rhetorician.  Most  gratefully  must 
we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to 
those  who  have  offered  these  house- 
hold glimpses  of  our  heroes,  and 
shown  the  influences  by  which  their 
characters  were  built  up  and  per- 
fected. Nothing  that  can  be  said 
about  them  is  half  so  impressive  as 
what  they  said  for  themselves.  The 
noble  force  of  character  that  was  in 
Paul  E-evere  fills  the  simple  words 
with  which  he  met  a  mother's  remon- 
strance against  his  wish  to  take  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  He  had  been  re- 
minded of  his  father's  age,  of  his 
dependence  upon  him,  and  of  the 
cruel  breaking  of  his  own  family 
ties:  — 

"I  have  weighed  it  all;  and  there  is 
something  higher  still.  The  institutions 
of  the  country,  indeed  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world,  hang  on  this  mo- 
ment. The  more  a  man  sacrifices,  the 
more  power  and  right  he  has  to  influence 
other  men.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self if  I  were  to  sit  down  in  happy  indul- 
gence, and  leave  such  a  great  matter  as 
this  to  take  its  course.  I  can  carry  other 
men  with  me ;  and  with  them  must  strug- 
gle for  the  freedom  and  the  principles  that 
have  built  up  this  nation.  I  will  never  go 
without  your  consent;  but  I  shall  be  hum- 
bled if  I  stay  at  home." 

And  in  this  spirit  he.  passed 
through  a  service  of  terrible  hardship, 
and  resolutely  met  its  bitter  end. 
As  one  of  the  hostages  for  privateers- 
men  under  trial  at  New  York,  Paul 
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was  confined  for  nearly  three  months 
in  the  Richmond  jail,  suffering  the 
most  brutal  treatment,  and  enduring 
privations  which  can  only  be  hinted 
at.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
significance  of  one  brief  sentence 
written  upon  his  release :  "  They 
never  for  a  moment  with  all  their 
outrages  made  one  of  us  forget  our 
position  as  gentlemen"  A  whole 
history  of  trial  and  of  triumph  is  con- 
densed in  these  words. 

Near  the  close  of  February,  1862, 
Paul  and  his  brother  Edward,  the 
brave  and  devoted  surgeon  of  the 
Twentieth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
were  released  from  imprisonment,  and 
returned  to  Boston.  "They  were 
worn  and  old  looking,  with  the 
strange  expression  those  carry  who 
have  been  in  confinement  or  under 
a  pressure  of  care,  but  full  of  happi- 
ness at  their  restoration,  and  greatly 
blessed  in  finding  their  father  had 
borne  their  trial  with  the  firmest 
spirit,  sustained  as  he  had  been  by  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  own  fortitude 
and  faith."  But  their  work  was  not  ' 
ended ;  and  they  spared  no  personal 
efforts  to  effect  exchanges  which 
would  permit  them  to  resume  their 
places  at  the  front.  Persistent  ener- 
gy at  length  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose ;  and,  after  a  two-months'  stay  at 
home,  the  brothers  hastened  back  to 
Virginia  to  meet  such  fate  as  was  in 
store  for  them.  The  volume  gives 
us  an  exquisite  scene  of  family  leave- 
taking,  which  may  seem  almost  too 
sacred  to  be  copied  here.  To  those 
who  knew  the  late  venerable  Mr. 
Revere,  nothing  can  be  more  affect- 
ing ;  and  I  am  sure  that  even  those 
who  have  no  such  memories  will 
feel  some  impression  of  its  interest 
and  dignity. 

"The  day  of   their  departure  was  the 
last  day  of  April.    It  was  their  father's 
birthday,  at  the  completion  of  his  eighty- 
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fifth  year.  They  dined  with  him,  and  rose 
to  leave;  when  he  blessed  them,  and  gave 
them  strong  encouraging  words.  One  who 
was  present  thus  describes  the  scene: 
It  being  Mr.  Kevere's  birthday,  all  his 
children  had  dined  with  him.  A  feeling  of 
sadness,  in  view  of  Paul's  and  Edward's 
departure  for  the  field  tha^  afternoon,  hung 
over  all;  yet  every  one  was  quiet,  and  tried 
to  be  cheerful.  At  the  end  of  dinner,  as 
there  was  a  little  pause  before  rising,  Mr. 
Revere,  who  had  been  silent  till  then,  turned 
to  his  sons,  and  said,  'This  day  lam  eighty- 
five  years  old.  It  is  a  great  age ;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  I  have  reached  it.  I 
remember  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis:  I 
heard,  one  night,  the  watchman  cry  out  in 
the  street  [he  was  a  German  sort  of  fellow, 
a  Dutchman],  "  Half -past  three  o'clock  of  a 
cloudy  morning,  and  Cornwallis  taken. ' '  There 
are  few  now  living  who  can  remember 
this.  You  are  going  to  the  scene  of  that 
surrender  at  Yorktown.  You  will  do  your 
duty,  and  you  will  return  (though  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  see  you)  all  that  I  could 
wish.  God  bless  you  both !  Pass  the  wine 
to  Edward  and  Paul.  Now  drink  with  me, 
my  sons.'  And  having  bowed  to  each  of 
them,  and  raised-  his  glass  in  his  old  court- 
ly way,  he  added,  'Pass  the  wine  to  the 
others.  This  was  merely  a.matter  between 
the  boys  and  me :  I  have  done  all  that  I  shall 
do  to-day.'  The  room  was  as  still  as  death, 
and  the  whole  thing  unspeakably  affecting. 
I  can  see  Paul's  dignified  air,  and  pale, 
calm  face,  and  Edward,  leaning  forward, 
intently  hanging  upon  'every  word  Ms 
father  said.  They  went  to  do  their  duty. 
And  they  returned  all  that  he  could  wish, 
not  for  this  world,  but  for  the  other." 

The  printed  letters  of  these  broth- 
ers are  marked  by  tender  considera- 
tion for  others,  as  well  as  by  the 
brevity  of  expression  which  is  apt  to 
accompany  manly  decision  of  thought. 
Paul's,  especially,  indicate  a  reserved 
force  of  character  adequate  to  meet 
the  terrible  trials  he  was  called  to 
bear.  The  deep  and  serious  reflec- 
tion that  was  forced  upon  him  issued 
in  religion,  as  Bacon  tells  us  it  always 
must.  He  found  footing  upon  the 
serene  heights  where  the  puzzle  of 
existence  is  resolved  into  a  divine 
scheme  for  the  finishing  of  human 
character,  whence  the  brave  man 
may  look  backward  without  regret, 
and  forward  with  exalted  hope. 
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There  can  be  no  better  service  for 
Decoration  Day  than  to  read  such  a 
book  as  this.     Although  painful,  it  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  must  hold  the 
attention    of    any   young   person    in 
whose  way  it  may  come.     It  offers  a 
personal  realization  of  those  traits  of 
courage  and  self-forgetful  ness  which 
a   well-disposed    boy  can    appreciate, 
and   in   some   measure  imitate.     Mr. 
Froude  has  recently  told  us,  that  the 
lack   of  examples  is  the  saddest  want 
in    our     educational     systems.      Un- 
doubtedly he  is  right.     The  fibres  of 
the  moral  being  long  to- take  hold  of 
some    individual  who   can   personify 
those   abstract  qualities  to  which  we 
pay  insincere  compliments.     Human 
nature  is  never  touched  to  its  finest 
issues  by  windy  discourses  about  the 
True    and   the   Right,    but   only   by 
direct  contact  with  lives  which  show 
how   reasonable   and  how   attainable 
honor  and  courage  are.     Many  men 
who  have  had  noble  examples  brought 
near  them  through  the  ties  of  family 
have  confessed  that  they  found  there- 
in  a  regenerating  power  which   led 
them     safely     through     the     world. 
"  When  I  remember/7  exclaims  Rich- 
ter,  "that  I  never  saw  in  my  father 
a  trace  of  selfishness,  I  thank  God." 
"The  more  a  man   sacrifices,"   said 
Paul  Revere,   "the  more  power  and 
right  he  has  to  influence  other  men." 
There  is  no  truth  so  essential  as  this ; 
and  he  who  uttered  it  vindicated  his 
own  right  to  command  his  country- 
men to  cherish  high  ideals  of  public 
duty,  and  to  forget  all  selfish  consid- 
erations in  their   pursuit.     And  this 
is  why  it  seems  fitting  that  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  this  inspiring  Memo- 
rial  should   not   be   confined   to  the 
circle  of  personal  friends  for  whom  it 
was  prepared. 

J.  P.  QUINCT. 


DOLLINGER  ON  CHURCH  UNION.i 

DR.  DOLLINGER'S  Lectures  on  the 
Re-union  of  the  Churches  are  in  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  ordinary  the- 
ological discussions.     They  have  the 
highest  intellectual  qualities,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  candor,  learning, 
and     breadth     of     treatment.      His 
thoughts    run    in    the    direction    to 
which    the    most   earnest   minds   of 
every  communion   are  now  tending. 
We  have  here  from  one  trained  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  plea 
for  a  fellowship  far  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance.    While  he  is  rooted  in  the  Old 
Catholic  faith,  and  keeps  strong  hold 
of  the  Old  Catholic  traditions,  he  has 
emancipated  his  mind  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  Vatican.      He   takes 
open  issue  with  the  Jesuits,  and  uses 
his  fine  scholarship  to  urge  the  claims 
of  his  church  on  vastly  higher  grounds 
than  the  teachings  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  and  the   Pope.     What   makes 
his  position  peculiar  is  the  fact  that 
he    urges   a    broader    union    of    the 
churches  as  a  genuine  Roman  Catho- 
lic, carrying  out  the  teaching  and  the 
spirit  of  this  ancient  church.     But  on 
this  point  let  Dr.  Dollinger  speak  for 
himself:  — 

"  And  here  it  must  be  explained 
that  the  notion  of  involuntary  error  is 
a  very  wide  one ;  for  it  includes  all 
who  cannot  be  charged  with  obstinacy 
(pertinOrda)  and  conscious  rejection 
of  recognized  truth.  Consequently 
the  great  majority  of  Protestants  are 
members  of  the  one  Catholic  Church. 
.  .  .  But  Pius  IX.  .  .  .  declares  in 
an  Allocution  of  Dec.  9,  1854,  not 
only,  first,  that  ignorance  is  an  ex- 
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cuse  before  God;  but,  secondly,  that 
'  no  one  can  undertake  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  ignorance,  when  regard 
is  had  to  the  diversities  of  peoples, 
countries,  and  minds,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  many  other  circumstances.' 
The  Pope,  therefore,  teaches,  or  must 
by  logical  inference  teach  and  incul- 
cate, '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged ;  condemn  no  one  who  is  in 
error  according  to  your  opinion,  for 
you  cannot  tell  whether  his  error  is 
inculpable  or  not.7  That  the  preva- 
lent practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  conduct  of  many  of 
her  priests,  is  in  glaring  contradiction 
to  these  theories,  is  perfectly  true. 
If  popes  and  bishops  wished  to  be 
consistent,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Church  is  ob- 
scured, and  her  visible  evidence  and 
attractive  power  lessened,  by  the  gross 
abuses  prevalent,  the  amount  of 
superstitions  favored  and  practised, 
and  the  spectacle  of  so  many  scandals 
among  the  clergy;  and  that  this  ex- 
cuses before  God  the  judgment  of 
those  who  refuse  the  invitation  to 
enter  her  communion.  But  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  being  partly 
visible  and  partly  invisible,  does 
us  excellent  service,  first  in  dispos- 


ing of  the  old  controversy  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians 
about  the  visibility  or  invisibility 
of  the  Church ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  say  to  all 
members  of  other  communions,  '  As 
being  baptized,  we  are  all  on  either 
side  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,' 
we  are  all,  at  bottom,  members  of 
the  Universal  Church.  In  this  great 
garden  of  God  let  us  shake  hands 
with  one  another  over  the  confes- 
sional hedges,  and  let  us  break  them 
down  so  as  to  be  able  to  embrace  one 
another  altogether.  These  hedges  are 
the  doctrinal  divisions  about  which 
either  we  or  you  are  in  error:  if  you 
are  wrong,  we  do  not  hold  you  morally 
culpable;  for  your  education,  sur- 
roundings, knowledge,  and  training 
make  your  adhering  to  these  doc- 
trines excusable,  and  even  right. 
Let  us  examine,  compare,  and  inves- 
tigate the  matter  together,  and  we 
shall  discover  the  precious  pearl  of 
religious  peace  and  church  unity,  and 
then  join  hands  and  forces  in  cleans- 
ing and  cultivating  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  orergrown  with  weeds." 
If  the  spirit  of  these  words  were 
carried  out,  we  should  not  be  far  from 
the  true  unity  of  Christendom. 


THE     MASSACHUSETTS       HEALTH 
REPORT. 

THE  State  Board  of  Health  in 
Massachusetts  has  this  year  presented 
its  Fifth  Annual  Report,  thus  indi- 
cating that  it  has  heen  in  existence 
about  six  years.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  State  Boards  of  Health  appointed 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  unless 
that  of  Louisiana  be  an  exception ; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  last  session  of 
its  legislature,  that  the  great  State 
of  New  York  followed  the  example 
of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect. 
Neither  Pennsylvania,  nor  Ohio,  nor 
Illinois,  have  yet  done  so  ;  and  Michi- 
gan and  Virginia  are  the  only  States 
approaching  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  have  created  such 
Boards.  That  of  Michigan,  estab- 
lished in  1873,  has  lately  made  its 
first  report ;  that  of  Virginia,  estab- 
lished in  1872,  has  made  two  brief 
reports.  Minnesota  established  its 
Board  of  Health  about  a  month  after 
Virginia  had  done  so;  and  there,  also, 
we  find  two  annual  reports.  Louisi- 
ana had  a  kind  of  State  Board  of 
Health  in  1868,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
which  was  re-organized  in  1870  ;  and 
Maryland  has  just  created  one,  which 
was  organized  on  the  4th  of  MayrlS74. 
California  created  such  a  Board  in 
1870 ;  and  it  has  made  two  biennial 
reports,  both  of  much  value.  New 
Jersey  has  not  yet  established  a 
Board  of  Health,  but  last  winter  or- 
ganized a  preliminary  "  Sanitory  Com- 
mission," which  will  probably  result 
in  a  permanent  Health  Board.  There 
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are,  therefore,  seven  States,  including 
Massachusetts,  which  have  such 
Boards  in  existence.  But  the  Massa- 
chusetts Report  contains  almost  as 
many  pages  as  those  from  the  other 
six  States  put  together.  Its  pages 
this  year  number  566  ;  while  Califor- 
nia prints  less  than  240  pages  ;  Loui- 
siana, 203;  Virginia,  15  pages  ;  Min- 
nesota, 98  ;  and  Michigan,  101. 

The  aim  of  the  Massachusetts  He- 
port  seems  to  be,  not  to  oifer  in  a  few 
pages,  or  in  many,  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
but  to  report  briefly  on  matters  of 
business,  and  then  to  furnish  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  on  special  topics,  by 
qualified  persons,  as  the  substance  of 
the  year's  work.  This  year,  however, 
two  volumes  have  appeared  ;  for  Mr. 
John  P.  Squire,  the  wealthy  pork- 
packer  of  Cambridge,  has  published, 
in  a  book  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Board's  Report,  the  evidence  and  ar- 
guments in  the  celebrated  Miller's 
River  case,  which  the  Board  heard, 
without  deciding,  last  December. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the 
book  of  Mr.  Squire,  interesting  as  it 
is ;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  contents  of  the  official  volume. 
These  consist  of  twelve  chapters  on 
more  than  as  many  different  subjects ; 
the  first  being  the  report  proper,  in 
thirty  pages.  Then  comes  an  essay 
by  Dr.  Bovvditch,  the  chairman,  on 
"Preventive  Medicine  and  the  Phy- 
sician of  the  Future,"  extending  to 
something  more  than  thirty  pages, 
and  pointing  out  the  subjects,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them,  which  Dr. 
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Bowditch  supposes  the  physician  of 
the  future  will  have  to  consider.  That 
his  conception  of  that  physician's 
work  is  a  high  one,  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  this  passage  :  — 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  to 
become  of  the  pl^sician  and  his  prac- 
tice, when  the  public  takes  care  of  its 
own  health  more  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent ?  Will  the  profession  be  useless  ? 
Far  from  it.  It  will  stand  higher 
than  ever.  It  will  be  the  prophet  of 
the  future,  and  will  direct  men  how 
to  govern  their  own  bodies  in  order 
to  get  the  full  amount  of  work  and 
of  joy  that  is  possible  out  of  each 
body  that  appears  in  life.  I  feel  sure 
that  more  than  at  the  present  day  will 
the  wise  adviser  and  practitioner  of 
medicine  be  then  needed,  whenever 
misfortune,  or  wilfulness,  or  careless- 
ness, folly,  or  crime,  shall  have 
brought  disease,  and  perhaps  a  ten- 
dency to  early  death,  into  a  family. 
It  will  be  the  physician's  duty  to 
show  the  way  out  of  such  impending 
evil.  He  will-  take  the  child  at  its 
birth,  and  will  cast  its  horoscope  from 
the  past  and  present  of  its  family  ten- 
dencies, and  its  actual  surroundings. 
Having  well  considered  these  data, 
he  will  lay  down  the  rules  of  life, 
which  should  rigidly  be  pursued  by 
parents  and  by  himself  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  as  much  of  perfect 
health  as  he  is  capable  of  having. 
As  the  dentist  now  undertakes  to 
modify  and  to  guide  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  dentition  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  old  age,  so  the  physician  will 
be  the  monitor  and  guide  for  the  en- 
tire body  from  birth  to  death." 

Next  we  have  a  paper  by  Prof.  W. 
E.  Nichols,  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, on  the  "  Purity  of  the  Men-i- 
nn ack  River  and  its  Tributaries,  of  the 
Charles  and  of  the  Blackstone  Riv- 
ers." This  contains  more  than  ninety 


pages  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
analysis  of  water  upon  which  the 
elaborate  statistical  tables  are  based 
was  mainly  the  work  of  a  young  lady 
educated  at  the  Institute,  — a  fact  as 
interesting  as  any  in  the  paper, 
which  does  not  give  so  dismal  a  view 
of  the  water-supply  of  Massachusetts 
cities  as  some  circumstances  have  led 
us  to  expect.  A  brief  report  on  the 
new  Brighton  abattoir  is  followed  by 
a  most  excellent  letter  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Schultz  of  New  York,  on  "  The  Abat- 
toirs, Meat-Markets,  Sewerage,  and 
General  Health  Regulations  of  Paris 
and  other  European  Cities."  In  one 
place,  Mr.  Schultz  writes,  "  From  all  I 
see  over,  here,  and  contrast  it  with 
what  we  have  at  home,  I  am  more 
and  more  satisfied  that  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  may  become 
the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world,  i.e., 
with  the  lowest  death-rate.  But 
there  are  so  many  improvements  to 
eifect,  —  improvements  that  will  re- 
quire legislation  and  restraint  on  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  our  people, 
—  that  I  do  not  feel  sanguine  that  in 
your  day  and  mine  all  these  reforms 
can  be  brought  about."  . 

Dr.  Adams  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Plun- 
kett  of  Pittsfield  write  the  next  chap- 
ter, on  "  The  Health  of  American 
Farmers."  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham  describes 
the  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  epidemic 
of  1874 ;  and  Dr.  G.  Derby,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  writes  briefly  and 
generally  concerning  "  Hospitals." 
Dr.  Edward  Jones  contributes  a  valu- 
able essay,  with  many  statistical  illus- 
trations, on  "  The  Political  Economy 
of  Health ; "  and  Dr.  F.  Winsor  reports 
on  "  School  Hygiene,"  giving  the 
testimony  of  many  physicians  con- 
cerning the  eifect  of  our  public-school 
system  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and 
particularly  of  girls.  Dr.  Azel  Ames 
discusses  "The  Duties  of  Local  Boards 
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of  Health ; »  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Board- 
man  writes  upon  "  Zinced  or  Galvan- 
ized Iron  for  the  Storage  or  Convey- 
ance of  Drinking-Water."  This 
closes  the  list  of  special  papers ;  but, 
finally,  we  have  nearly  forty  pages 
devoted  to  short  reports  concerning 
the  "  Health  of  Towns,"  that  is,  of 
the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  Among 
these,  however,  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  seem  to  have  been  heard 
from  specially  ;  and  only  about  ninety 
have  remarks  made  upon  them.  Some 
of  these  reports  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sarily brief;  as,  for  example,  from 
Boston,  now  a  city  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  we  learn  that  "  the  death- 
rate  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  so  high 
as  to  make  the  discovery  of  its  causes 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
every  citizen."  This  is  all,  except 
the  figures  of  mortality  for  the  last 
three  years.  As  the  Board  has  its 
headquarters  in  Boston,  and  four  of 
its  seven  members  are  citizens  there, 
it  would  seem  that  a  brief  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  causes  of  this  great  mor- 
tality would  have  been  proper.  They 
are  not  obscure;  and  some  of  them 
are  preventable.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  plan  of  the  report  excluded  such 
an  essay ;  and  it  is  proper  to  say,  that, 
in  the  second  report  (the  present  is 
the  fifth),  the  subject  was  quite  fully 
discussed. 

The  utility  of  such  volumes  as  this 
is  everywhere  acknowledged ;  and  per- 
haps nothing  has  done  more  to  stimu- 
late the  formation  of  Health  Boards 
in  the  various  States  than  the  copious 
publication  of  the  Massachusetts 
Health  Reports,  which  have  been 
widely  read  and  warmly  welcomed 
throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
But  has  not  the  time  now  come  for  a 
more  definite  report  upon  the  admin- 


istrative work  of  such  a  Board  ?  The 
California  and  Louisiana  Boards  have 
much  to  say  on  this :  perhaps  they 
have  a  more  administrative  and  less 
didactical  mission  to  perform.  But  no 
State  Board  of  Health  does  its  whole 
duty,  unless  it  presents,  every  few 
years  at  least,  a  general  statement  of 
the  sanitory  condition  and  wants  of  the 
State  in  whicli  it  exists.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Registration  Report  is  a 
separate  volume  ;  but  the  general  facts 
concerning  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, should  be  given  for  each  year 
in  the  Health  Report;  and  it  might 
be  well  if  the  Registration  Tables  ap- 
peared as  an  appendix  or  supplemen- 
tary volume  along  with  the  Health 
Report.  As  Dr.  Derby  edits  both 
volumes,  this  could  the  more  readily  be 
done. 


MASSACHUSETTS  FISH  REPORT 
FOR  1873. 

THE  protection  and  multiplication 
of  fish  have  become  a  matter  of  na- 
tional interest ;  and  boards  of  fish 
commissioners  are  now  appointed  by 
the  United-States  Government,  and 
by  fourteen  several  States.  Massa- 
chusetts led  the  way  in  the  business; 
and  we  have  the  eighth  Report  of  her 
Commissioners. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts has  sustained  the  claim  of  the 
commissioners  regarding  the  falls 
created  at  Holyoke;  and  the  Holyoke 
Company  has  been  compelled  to  build 
fishways,  which  will  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  salmon.  With  similar  ways 
at  Turner's  Falls  in  Greenfield,  the 
Connecticut  will  again  become  a 
salmon-breeding  river;  and  the  com- 
missioners are  stocking  its  upper  wa- 
ters with  fish,  both  Salmo  solar  and 
Salmo  quinnatj  which  is  the  Sac- 
ramento salmon.  Some  salmon 
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have  been  caught  in  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

They  have  saved  the  smelts  in  our 
bays  and  estuaries,  so  that  they  can 
again  be  caught  with  hook  and 
line. 

The  artificial  arrangements  for 
breeding  trout  in  the  State  are  in- 
creasing. 

An  experiment  toward  the  breeding 
of  land-locked  salmon  has  been  begun. 
Twenty-six  "great  ponds"  have  been 
leased  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
cultivation  of  useful  fishes ;  and  the 
propagation  of  black  bass  seems  suc- 
cessful in  these  ponds. 

The  commissioners  of  Connecticut, 
in  their  Report  for  1872,  state  that 
"  the  number  of  shad  annually  run- 
ning in  the  Connecticut  River  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the 
complaint  of  the  fishermen  is  no 
longer  of  a  paucity  of  fish ;  but  the 
market  is  so  overstocked,  that  they  do 
not  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for 
them.  The  desire  and  intent  of  the 
commissioners  are  to  make  shad  so 
abundant,  that  the  poor  man  with  his 
quarter  of  a  dollar  may  obtain  as  good 
a  fish  as  three  or  four  years  since 
readily  commanded  a  dollar,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound." 

Last  year's  Report  contains  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Faxon  on  the  protection  of 
lobsters.  The  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  again  called  to  this  subject. 
Unless  some  restriction  is  made  and 
enforced,  this  valuable  crustacean  will 
be  entirely  destroyed.  To  be  of  any 
use,  the  law  should  prohibit  not  only 
the  catching,  but  the  sale  of  them, 
under  certain  conditions. 

There  has  been  a  constant  and 
steady  increase  in  every  department 
of  fish-culture.  Considering  how 
little  was  known  in  the  beginning,  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Mis- 


takes have  been  made,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  an  enterprise  so  en- 
tirely new,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  skilled  laborers  to  do  the 
work  assigned  them.  Now  hundreds 
of  men  can  be  found  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  take  charge  of  even 
large  establishments  for  hatching  and 
rearing  fish. 

The  prejudice  of  mill-owners,  aris- 
ing mainly  from  not  understanding 
what  was  or  might  be  required  of 
them,  and  the  opposition  with  which 
ignorance  and  want  of  faith  confront 
almost  all  improvement  in  its  early 
stages,  have  more  or  less  retarded 
and  increased  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mission. Fortunately  much  of  this 
has  disappeared  ;  and  the  importance 
of  obtaining  a  liberal  supply  of 
healthy  food  cheaper  than  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other  way  is  becoming 
better  understood. 


"  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF." 

OUR  article  in  the  March  number  of 
OLD  AND  NEW,  suggesting  the  dis- 
tricting of  the  larger  towns  for  the 
purposes  of  "  out-door  relief,"  and  the 
assignment  of  these  districts  to  the 
several  churches,  had  hardly  passed 
the  press  when  we  received  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Somerville  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. Somerville  is  one  of  the  small 
cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
not  yet  absorbed  in  the  municipality 
of  Boston.  Its  population  in  1870 
was  14,685. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of 
Somerville  had  already  wrought  out 
all  the  details  of  the  plan  we  suggest- 
ed in  our  last  number.  If,  now,  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  Somerville 
would  make  the  committees  of  these 
churches  their  agents  for  "  out-door 
relief,"  Dr.  Chalmers's  plan  could  be 
carried  out  there  even  more  efficiently 
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than    it   was   under  his   own  eye  at 
Glasgow. 

The  following  are  the  by-laws  of 
the  association  :  — 

1.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  re- 
lieve the  destitute  by  providing  work,  or  by 
furnishing  alms. 

2.  The  members  shall  consist  of  the  pastor, 
and   two   men   and    two    women,   appointed 
hy  each  church,  and  all  other  persons  who 
shall  subscribe  to  the  By-Laws,  and  pay  an- 
nually the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents  (who   shall  be  the  pastors  of  the 
several  religious  societies  of  the  city),  a  Sec- 
retary, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Managers; 
They  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  are  chosen  in  their  stead.     Five  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  ordinary  business. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of 
money  and  other  donations  contributed  in  aid 
of  the  work  of  the  association,  and  shall  pay 
all  orders  that  are  drawn  upon  him  by  the 
President ;  and  he  shall  make  a  monthly  state- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of 
the  President,  the   Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  the  chairman  of  all  standing  committees 
(including  district  visiting  comihittees).    They 
shall  meet  once  in  two  weeks,  and  shall  have 
exclusive  control  of  all  funds,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

6.  There  shall   be  a  committee  of  five  or 
more  men,  chosen  annually  by  the  association, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  assist  in  procuring  em- 
ployment for  those  who  may  need  it. 

7.  There   shall,  also   be   a    committee   of 
women,  chosen   by  the   society,  to    provide, 
prepare,   and   distribute   work,  as  they  may 
deem  advisable. 

8.  The  city  shall  be  divided  into  districts, 
and  each   religious  society  assigned  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  visitation.     The  visitors  shall 
carefully   investigate  all  cases  of  destitution 
reported  to  them  within  their  particular  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  in  urgent  cases,  they  may  give 
temporary  relief  l»y  orders  upon  such  stores  as 
are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers  :  they 
shall  also  distribute  such  articles  of  clothing  as 
may    be   provided,   and   m:ike   a   full   report 
monthly  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  their 
visits,  the  calls  made  upon  them  for  charity, 
and  their  action  in  the  various  cases.     Visit- 
ors shall  not  furnish  aid  to  any  persons  who 
do  not  reside  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
district. 

9.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall 
be  held  on  the  second    Monday  in  November. 
Special  meetings  maybe  called  at  any  time 
when  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

10.  These  By-Laws  shall  not  be  altered  or 
.amended,  except  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  at 


a  regular  meeting  of  the  association ;  notice  of 
the  proposed  alteration  having  been  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  at 
least  two  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting. 

Districts  of  the  Relief  Association  of  Somerville, 
arranged  January,  1874. 

1.  St.   Joseph    Catholic    Church.      Rev. 
Father  MaGrath. 

2.  The   Methodist  Episcopal.      The  Rev. 
Mr.  High. 

3.  St.    Thomas'    Church.     The  Rev.    Mr. 
Durell. 

4.  Emmanuel    Church.      The    Rev.   Mr. 
Chambcrlin. 

5.  First   Baptist   Churcii.     The  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith. 

6.  Methodist  Episcopal,  West  Sotnerville. 
Rev.  Mr.  Winship. 

7.  The  Congregational,  West  Somerville. 
The  Rev.  Mr. 

8;  The  Baptist,  West  Somerville.  The 
Rev.  Mr. 

9.  Winter    Hill   Congregational    Church 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson. 

10.  Broadway  Methodist.     The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

11.  Franklin  Street  Congregational.     The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hubbell. 

12  Perkins  Street  Baptist.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller. 

13.  Flint  Street  Methodist.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hascall. 

14.  Universalist   Church.     The   Rev.  Mr. 
Vibbert. 

15.  The  Unitarian  Church.     The  Rev.  Mr. 
Barber. 

[The  following  letter  from  a  clergy- 
man in  a  farming  town  furnishes 
some  illustrations  in  detail  of  possibil- 
ities as  they  appear  to  the  writer.] 

In  our  poorhouse  is  a  pauper  of  forty  yeais 
standing.  His  eyesight  and  powers  of  loco- 
motion are  very  defective.  As  matters  stand, 
he  has  had  very  little  employment.  Our 
poorhouse  is  administered  in  the  old,  coarse 
way — ,  heavy  farming  or  nothing.  In  this 
man's  case,  compulsory  idleness  has  ended  in 
horrible  mania.  He  has  cost  this  town,  say, 
fifty  dollars  per  year ;  two  thousand  in  all. 
Had  our  churches  been  "  merciful,"  they 
would  long  ago  have  considered  his  case ;  for 
he  has  been  known  as  a  sufferer  from  his 
situation,  for  many  years.  Basket-makinir, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  found  for  him.  His 
earnings  ought,  at  the  least,  to  have  been  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year;  forty  years,  four 
thousand.  Town,  debtor,  by  cash  balance, 
two  thousand  dollars.  Here,  surely,  was 
church  opportunity.  We  always  had  a  large 
number  of  female  paupers,  more  than  the 
household  work  requires.  Of  course,  idle  ; 
of  course,  unhappy.  Women  are  always 
delighted  with  flowers.  A  "  merciful " 
church  would  have  seen  that  flower-raising 
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was  part  of  dts  town  poorhouse  employment. 
Flowers  sell  well.  Again  the  poorhouse 
would  have  been  debtor  by  a  cash  balance. 
But  none  of  its  churches  have  ever  believed  in 
being  "  merciful." 

You  ask  me  what  I  would  have  a  church  in 
a  town  like  this  do.  First,  I  would  have  it 
have  faith  in  Christ's  teachings,  believe  in 
them.  He  tells  us  to  pray:  "  Thy  kingdom 
come  on  earth  .  .  .  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Now 
there  is  no  distress  from,  want  in  heaven. 
People  believe  that;  but  they  don't  believe 
that  it  will  ever  be  so  on  earth.  This  blocks 
our  way.  in  lunine.  This  is  illustration 
enough  of  our  need  of  a  definite  practical 
Christian  belief.  We  need  a  creed,  not  in 
metaphysic  subtleties,  but  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Every  practical  teaching  of  Jesus  is 
held  in  so  vague  a  way,  that  our  religion  to-day 
is  so  purely  sentimentalism  as  to  have  very 
little  efficiency. 

Second,  I  would  have  the  church  meet 
once  a  week  at  least,  for  parliamentary  work. 
In  this  work  I  would  have  it  take  up,  first,  the 
case  of  poverty  it  would  most  easily  handle, 
discuss  it,  study  it,  decide  and  do.  The  next 
week  I  would  have  it  take  up  the  next  case, 
and  so  on.  In  this  way,  it  would  learn  by 
degrees  how  to  deal  with  poverty.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  in  this  way  the  Quakers  learned  their 
great  efficiency  in  this  matter. 

But  we  have  ground  enough  to  begin  on,  if 
•we  will.  We  need  only  the  "  two  or  three  "  of 
real  faith,  and  then  prayer,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  by  every  form  of  agitation,  in 
this  matter.  But  the  horror,  the  agony,  of 
poverty,  are  so  terrible  they  ought  to  be  grap- 
pled with  at  once ;  and  every  man  and  every 
press  that  can  be  put  to  use  in  this  great  mat- 
ter should  be  put  to  use  at  once. 


OLD  PAPER. 

SOME  disciples  of  Mr.  George  Hali- 
burton,  the  celebrated  ragman,  who, 
by  persistency  in  the  paper-trade, 
built  a  beautiful  mansion  on  George 
the  Third  Street,  in  Boston,  have 
carried  out  his  views  in  an  "  Old  Pa- 
per Festival,"  which  we  commend  to 
money-raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  OLD 
or  NEW  World. 

AN  EASY  WAY  TO  DO  IT.  —  We,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  the  Ruggles  Street 
Baptist  Church  Sunday  School,  want  our 
sabbath-school  room  refurnished ;  and  we 
mean  to  have  it.  And  we  want  you  to  help 
us  do  it.  And  it  won't  cost  you  any  money, 
either.  We  are  just  going  to  have  an  Old 
Paper  Festival  in  our  Sunday-school  room, 
Iluggles  Street,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  Feb.  25  and  28,  from  two  to  six 


o'clock,  when  we  shall  gather  all  the  old  news- 
papers, books,  pamphlets,  and  odd  bits  of 
clean  paper,  that  we  can  get  hold  of  honestly. 
Then  we  will  sell  them,  and  put  the  money 
with  what  we  have,  and  get  such  nice  settees ! 
All  that  it  will  cost  you  to  come  will  be  to 
bring  a  bundle  of  old  papers  ;  and  the  bigger 
the  bundle  the  more  glad  we'll  be  to  see  you. 
Remember,  now,  you  won't  get  any  thing  to 
eat,  because  the  tickets  are  too  cheap  for  that ; 
but,  if  you  don't  feel  refreshed  after  you  have 
helped  us  refresh  that  room,  then  we  are 
afraid  your  refreshment  department  is  out  of 
order,  and  you  have  got  the  heart-disease  bad. 
You'll  come,  now,  won't  you  ?  We  are 
all  on  the  committee  ;  and  we  will  be  there 
when  yon  come.  If  you  can't  come,  send  the 
paper ;  and  if  you  can't  send  —  why,  if  you'll 
only  let  us  know  where  to  come,  and  when  to 
come,  we'll  come  sure.  Just  think  of  it !  sitting 
on  rickety  seats.  "  Time  we  had  new  ones," 
did  you  say  ? 

So  say  we  all  of  ns, 

Arid  there  are  over 

THREE  HUNDRED  OP  Us. 


MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE   OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

THIS  institute,  founded  in  the  year 
1861,  has  established  a  technological 
school  which  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  country.  It' oc- 
cupies an  admirable  building  in  Bos- 
ton, on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Commonwealth,  which,  in  part, 
endowed  it.  We  have  the  Report 
and  Catalogue  for  the  last  year.  It 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  students :  — 

Resident  graduates,  2 

Regular  students,  fourth  year,  21 

"        third       "  34 

second    "  59 

first        "  68 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 

fourth  year,  13 
Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 

third  year,  27 
Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 

second  year,  24 
Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 

first  year,  30 

Students  in  practical  design,  25 

Total,  303 

For  these  students  there  are  thirty-six  in- 
structors and  professors. 
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The  courses  of  Instruction  are,  — 

1.  A   Course   in    Civil    and    Topographical 
Engineering. 

2.  A  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  A  Course  in  Geology  and  Mining  Engi- 
neering. 

4.  A  Course  in  Building  and  Architecture. 

5.  A  Course  in  Chemistry. 

6  A  Course  in  Metallurgy. 

7  A  Course  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

8.  A  Course  in  Physics. 

9.  A  Course  in  Science  and  Literature. 

10.  A  Course  in  Philosophy. 

The  conditions  of  admission  for  next 
year  are,  — 

Regular  Courses.  To  be  admitted  as  a 
regular  student  of  the  first  year's  elites,  appli- 
cants must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic  (including  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures),  algebra  through 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  French  grammar  through 
regular  and  irregular  verbs,  English  grammar 
and  composition,  rhetoric  (so  much  as  is  in- 
cluded in  the  first  part  of  Bain's  Rhetoric,  or 
its  equivalent),  and  geography.  In  general, 
the  training  given  at  the  be»t  high  schools, 
academies,  and  classical  schools,  will  be  a 
suitable  preparation  for  this  school. 

Persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  special  divisions  of  either  of 
the  courses,  —  as1,  for  example,  the  classes  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  drawing, 
engineering,  metallurgy,  architecture,  natural 
history,  &c.,  —  on  giving  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  faculty  that  they  are  prepared  to  pur- 
sue with  advantage  the  studies  selected. 
They  must  be  present  for  examination  at  the 
times  stated  below,  and  will  be  required  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination  prescribed  for 
regular  students,  except  when  the  studies  se- 
lected do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  certain 
of  the  subjects  covered  by  that  examination  ; 
in  that  case,  solid  geometry  and  French  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  examination  in  algebra 
may  cover  that  portion  of  the  subject  only 
which  precedes  quadratics.  Students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  classes  in  drawing  without 
examination. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not 
required ;  but  the  study  of  Latin  is  strongly 
recommended  to  persons  who  propose  to  enter 


this  school.  Those  who  intend  to  take  the 
course  in  natural  history  will  find  it  well  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  Greek. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

THE  sixth  Report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  shows  that  it  has  inves- 
tigated 3,634  cases  of  cruelty  in  1873, 
with  results  not  unsatisfactory  in  the 
future. 

The  horse-railway  people  in  Phila- 
delphia reported  that  they  had  108 
horses  disabled  at  one  time,  from  the 
carelessness  of  people  who  threw 
broken  glass,  nails,  and  other  such 
cutting  scraps,  into  the  streets.  At 
the  instance  of  the  society,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  councils  of 
Philadelphia,  making  it  a  penal  of- 
fence to  do  so. 

Fifteen  hundred  dead  animals  ar- 
rived on  one  train  at  Pittsburg,  from 
Chicago,  last  April.  They  had  been 
alive  when  they  started.  This  was 
exceptional ;  but  the  average  loss  by 
death,  in  one  month,  on  trains  arriving 
in  Philadelphia,  is  2,003.  Such  hor- 
rors show  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
gressional act  "  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
animals  in  transit  in  the  United 
States." 

There  are  more  than  fifty  societies 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Provinces. 
Fifteen  were  formed  last  year :  all  of 
them  have  been  founded  within  seven 
years.  Mr.  Bergh's  was  the  first;  and 
the  Pennsylvania  the  second. 

The  society  received  $8,777.64  in 
the  year,  and  spent  $8,713.64. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of 
difficulty;  e.  g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Cap. 
itals  (A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brack- 
ets,  the  range  for  the  voice.] 

CARL  PRUFER,  30  West  St.,  Boston. 

Little   Cradle  Song.       G.       2. 

Schumann 25 

Number  6  in  the  charming  "Album 
Leaves,"  opus  124.  That  Robert 
Schumann  was  a  child-lover,  no  one 
can  doubt,  whether  he  is  sketching 
"  Scenes  from  Childhood  "  from  mem- 
or}^  writing  "  Christmas  Pieces  for 
Little  Children  who  love  to  play  the 
Piano,"  or  the  scores  of  album-leaves 
gathered  into  dainty  little  volumes  to 
attract  a  child's  eye,  as  well  as  ear : 
in  every  thing  with  a  hint  of  child- 
life  in  it,  the  genial  warmth,  the 
buoyant  spirit,  of  one  who  in  man- 
hood remembers  still  that  he  was 
once  a  boy,  are  unmistakable.  This 
little  cradle-song  is  too  charming  to 
be  thrummed  by  childish  fingers  as 
an  exercise,  but  would  be  a  lovely 
reward  of  merit  to  the  child  who  has 
music  in  his  heart,  even  though  the 
fingers  were  inexperienced.  It  is 
nicht  schnell ;  and  the  triplets  flow 
quietly  and  soothingly,  while  they 
bear  the  pretty  melody  along. 

Nocturne.  F.  4.  Schumann  .  .  .25 
From  "Night  Scenes,"  opus  23, 
which  includes  also  "  Three  Roman- 
zas."  The  "Nocturne"  is  a  bit  of 
Vienna  life,  written  during  the  winter 
of  1839,  the  date,  also,  of  many  of  the 
"  Carnival  Scenes."  The  peculiar 
difficulty  in  this  exquisite  trifle  is 
especially  for  small  hands.  The 
tempo  is,  of  course,  slow  einfach,  and 
ad  libitum  ;  but  in  the  right  hand 


the  air  is  carried  in  tenths,  the  little 
finger  having,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility. It  recalls  a  chance  remark 
of  a  well-known  pianist,  "  If  you  can 
make  your  little  finger  reliable,  your 
success  is  certain,"  —  a  bit  of  wisdom 
applicable,  indeed,  to  a  wider  field 
than  a  Schumann  nocturne.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  where  the  key 
changes  to  Ab,  and  a  counter  theme 
appears  in  the  base,  also  in  the  clos- 
ing bars  of  ritardando  before  the 
adagio,  which  should  absolutely  van- 
ish into  silence.  A  word  about  the 
edition  itself:  we  have  examined  with 
care  many  American  reprints  of 
Schumann's  works,  but  none  that 
excel  Mr.  Priifer's,  who,  for  his  great 
care  and  accuracy,  deserves  special 
commendation.  We  do  not  know 
what  his  pet  economy  is  in  publish- 
ing, —  all  publishers  have  one,  we 
believe,  —  but  certainly  it  is  not  in 
paper,  ink,  or  engraving,  which  are 
always  of  the  best :  a  blurred  or 
crowded  copy  is  never  seen  bearing 
his  imprint.  Where  there  is  so  much 
to  praise,  it  seems  ungracious  to  find 
fault ;  but  on  the  clear,  handsome 
title-page  we  read,  "  carefully  fin- 
gered," which,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
as  no  fingering  at  all  is  given.  If 
this  want  were  supplied,  we  might 
boast  of  an  American  edition  surpass- 
ing the  German. 

Little  Wanderer.  G.  2.  G.  Lange,  40 
Heather  Rose.  F.  3.  G.  Lange,  .35 
Soherzo.  F.  2.  H.  Lichner  .  .25 
Alpine  Violet.  C.  2.  H.  Lichner  .35 

Four  numbers  from  "  The  Pianist's 
Favorites  of   Modern  Compositions." 
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The  authors  so  far  represented  in  the 
list  are  certainly  among  the  most 
popular,  graceful,  and  correct  writers 
of  light  German  music.  These  pieces, 
and  others  that  are  to  follow,  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  young  teachers, 
as  well  as  young  people.  They  are 
all  good,  fully  and  carefully  fingered, 
and  sufficiently  varied  in  character  to 
make  an  agreeable  succession  in  les- 
sons. "  Little  Wanderer  "  is  allegro 
moderate  ;  "  Heather  Rose,"  andante 
cantabile  ;  "  Scherzo,"  allegro  •  "  Al- 
pine Violet,"  moderato.  The  title- 
page,  though  very  modest,  is  a  nice 
bit  of  engraving,  with  a  realistic 
spray  of  roses,  buds,  and  leaves. 


Musica  Sacra. 
Vol.  1. 


VOCAL. 

5.     Falkenstein 


50 

This  appears  as  the  first  volume  in 
a  collection  of  sacred  music,  original, 
and  selected,  for  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  includes,  a, 
"  Salve  Begin  a  "  (Krauntschke)  ;  b, 
"  Ave  Maria "  (Liszt)  ;  c,  "  Veni 
Creator  "  (Funke),  —  all  arranged  for 
organ  and  chorus. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  for  any 
analysis  of  the  different  numbers, 
which  are  absolutely  good  and  enjoya- 
ble, even  to  ears  musically  uneducated. 
Liszt's  "  Ave  Maria "  is  especially 
fresh  and  effective  in  its  harmony,  and 
with  English  words  would  be  effective 
in  a  quartette  choir.  The  printing 
is  faultless.  One  must  be  ignorant 
or  careless  indeed  to  blunder  with 
such  a  copy  for  guide. 

1.  The  Sparrow  and  the  Thresh- 

er.    C.     4.     W.  Taubert.     .40 

2.  The  Boy  after  Birds.     F.  4.     .40 
Two   numbers  from   "  Klange  aus 

der  Kinderwelt."  Charming  to  hum 
over  and  play  by  snatches  one's  self; 
and  to  hear  sung  in  the  concert-room 


by  Miss  Doria,  just  bewitching.  In- 
tended for  children's  songs,  at  all 
events  as  bits  of  child-life,  we  are 
inclined  to  quote,  in  this  connection,  a 
criticism  once  given  on  some  of  Schu- 
mann's songs  for  children  :  "The  idea 
is  excellent,  but  the  aim  is  not  always 
fulfilled;  the  songs  being,  with  few 
exceptions,  but  ill  adapted  to  childish 
voices.  Almost  all  require  an  accom- 
plished and  artistic  singer."  "Well, 
they  are  charming  enough  to  pay  an 
artist  for  learning  and  singing.  The 
English  version  is  by  John  S.  Dvvight. 
No.  1.,  as  "  Finklein  und  Bauerlein," 
we  have  previously  noticed.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  edition  is  a  fine 
one. 

For  Somebody.    C.  4. .  E.  Franz,     .35 
Whither,  0  Bird  !  your  Flight  ? 
4.  Ab.     E.  Franz 25 

Two  in  the  series  published  as 
"  Songs  of  Robert  Franz,  with  Eng- 
lish and  German  Words."  The  first 
of  the  two,  "  Fur  einen,"  is  better 
known  from  the  popularity  of  the 
English,  or  rather  the  Scotch  words, 
which  are  as  immortal  as  the  rest  of 
Burns's  songs.  «  Whither,  0  Bird ! " 
is  especially  Franzy  (to  coin,  in  Ger- 
man fashion,  a  word  to  fit  when  we 
don't  find  it  ready  made).  The  trans- 
lation is  by  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Either  song  would  be  charming  on 
the  programme  for  a  private  musical, 
or  a  concert ;  but  taste  and  delicacy 
are  absolutely  requisite,  in  order  to 
sing  Franz'  songs. 

WM.    A.    POND  &  Co.,   547  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

GarricJc.     F.  3.     F.  Lyster .     .     .40 

"  Chaconne  a  la  Mazurka,"  dedi- 
cated to  E.  A.  Sothern,  opening  in 
the  key  of  F.  The  first  trio  is  in  C, 
the  second  in  Ab ;  the  coda  returns  to 
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F.     Played  with  snap  and  precision, 
would  be  quite  effective. 

Love  Waltzes.  2.  T.  Baker  .  .50 
A  set  of  four  waltzes  in  different 
keys.  Very  easy,  and  quite  good  to 
dance  by.  An  allegretto  movement 
serves  as  an  introduction.  A  very 
pretty  girlish  face  adorns  the  title- 
page  :  a  stoic,  if  he  waltzed,  would 
smile  with  pleasure  with  such  a 
partner. 

Camitte.    D.  3.'   Ch.  M.  Morris     .40 
"  Mazurka  de  Salon."     Better  than 
the  average  of  easy  mazurkas. 

Happy  Hours.    2.    H.  Maylath 
each 20 

We  copy  from  the  titlepage:  "A 
collection  of  beautiful  melodies,  ar- 
ranged in  a  simple  manner,  with 
American  and  foreign  fingering." 
Nine  of  the  fourteen  numbers  are 
already  published:  — 

1.  Spring,  Spring,  Gentle  Spring. 
2.  Mulligan  Guard  Waltz.  3.  Mul- 
ligan Guard  March.  4.  Clear  the 
Track  Galop.  5.  Amaryllis.  6.  Aida 
Galop.  7.  La  Fille  du  Mad.  Angot. 
8.  Vienna  Bloods.  9.  Heimweh. 

The  arrangements  are  extremely 
simple.  If  there  is  any  one  between 
Kamtschatka  and  Patagonia  for  whom 
the  subject  of  spring  is  not  worn 
threadbare,  viewed  either  as  a  satire 
on  the  season  which  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance,  or  as  a  melody  from 
which,  alas!  "the  music  all  is 
ground,"  this  two-page  epitome,  with 
the  air  reduced  to  its  lowliest  terms, 
giving  the  gist  and  the  jest  of  the 
whole  tiling,  will  rescue  him  from  the 
charge  of  ignorance,  at  the  smallest 
cost  of  time,  patience,  and  cash. 

We  understand,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Mulligan  Guards  have  dis- 
banded, and  no  longer  exist.  Peace 
to  their  manes.  At  their  cremation 


let  there  be  laid  on  the  funeral  pyre, 
as  a  votive  offering,  all  the  unhappy 
marches,  waltzes,  quicksteps,  galops, 
quartettes,  solos,  choruses,  guitar, 
banjo,  and  piano  arrangements  bear- 
ing their  image  and  superscription,  — 
a  hydra-headed  monster  that  would 
defy  Hercules  himself,  without  the 
aid  of  his  good  friend  Tolas  and  the 
purifying  fire.  Amaryllis  is  the  "Air 
du  Koi  Louis  XIII.,"  simple  and 
undefiled,  as  sweet  to-day  as  when 
brilliant  courtiers  and  stately  dames, 
in  the  guise  of  Corydon  and  Phyllis, 
danced  to  its  smooth  measure,  and 
played  their  idyl  of  shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  when  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles was  not.  "  Aida "  is  from 
Verdi's  new  opera,  that  in  itself  has 
more  magnificence  than  melody  :  the 
air  is  bald  and  tame.  No.  7,  from  the 
"  Opera  Bouffe  "  of  the  same  name  is 
popular,  not  from  merit,  but  because 
it  is.  "  Vienna  Bloods  "  is  of  the 
Strauss  family,  but  not  heir,  in  its 
own  right,  to  fame  or  fortune.  "  Heim- 
weh" is  not  spoiled,  as  it  might  have 
been,  in  the  process  of  dilution. 
Little  fingers  can  play  it,  and  it  is  still 
recognizable  as  one  of  Jungmann's 
most  popular  melodies. 

The  Mulligan  Guard.     2.      G. 
Braham 40 

Under  this  title  are  included  the 
Song,  the  Quickstep,  Galop,  Waltz, 
and  Quadrille,  each  published  sepa- 
rately with  a  specimen  drill  for  a  title- 
page.  The  same  tune  is  the  theme 
throughout,  of  course.  What  has  made 
it  popular  would  puzzle  a  conjurer  to 
state,  but  ipso  facto  rests  its  title  to 
fame.  Oddly  enough,  in  the  Frog 
opera,  the  musical  sensation  in  Provi- 
dence this  season,  Mulligan  Guards 
peeps,  out  as  part  of  the  setting  of 
poor  Froggy 's  woes,  quite  as  apt  as 
when  it  sings  of  those  who, — 
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"  Marched  through  the  mud, 
Rub-a-dub-dub , 
With  a  military  step, 
While  the  band  played  Garry  Owen." 

Aida.       5.        Bb.         Eduardo 

Marzo $1.00 

Transcription,  for  the  piano,  of  the 
principal  airs  in  Verdi's  popular  opera. 
We  fancy  it  requires  the  accessories 
of  scenery  and  acting  to  be  pleasing 
in  any  sense.  The  impression  from 
separate  specimens  is  of  noise,  rather 
than  music.  But  that  is  Verdi's 
fault,  and  not  the  transcriber's. 

Reminiscence.       2.       D.       W. 

Smallwood 50 

Petite  Morceau.     2.      G.     W. 

Smallwood 50 

Two  numbers  in  the  series  of  Alpine 
Echoes,  with  a  pretty  piece  of  color- 
printing  for  titlepage,  —  Alpine  peaks, 
Swiss  cottage,  jodel,  and  all.  Both  in 
waltz  time,  pleasing  melody,  simple 
enough  for  little  hands. 

VOCAL. 

King  Fun.    4.  a.  (B  to  E.)  H. 
Millard 50 

English  words  by  George  Cooper, 
Italian  by  Sebastian.  A  laughing 
song.  Of  course,  one  thinks  of  old 
King  Cole,  that  jolly  old  soul,  who 
could  have  ha,  ha'd,  to  his  heart's 
content  in  this  merry  song. 

"  Fun  lives  forever  and  aye, 

And  never  doth  older  grow: 
The  young  and  the  old  to  him  fly, 

His  secret  of  health  to  know. 
He  toasts  them  with  right  good  glee, 

And  says,  'mid  this  worldly  strife, 
Just  take  this  advice  from  me : 

Who  laughs  leads  a  jolly  life : 
Ha,  ha!  he,  he!  ho,  ho!  quoth  he, 

Laugh  arid  grow  fat  like  me." 

"Let  me  have  men  about  me  that 
are  fat."  Like  Caesar,  I  am  suspicious 
of  such  as  have  "  a  lean  and  hungry 
look." 

A  capital  concert  song  for  a  rollick- 


ing baritone  who  can  laugh  ad  libi- 
tum. 

Longing.     D.  3.    (A  to  E.)    H. 
Millard 50 

A  cavatina  for  contralto  or  mezzo 
soprano.  Sentimental,  as  the  majority 
of  songs  are  nowadays,  and  melodic, 
as  all  Mr.  Millard's  songs  are  expected 
to  be.  Accompaniment  simple,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  commonplace. 

Waiting.     E.   4.     (E  to  G  3fc.) 
H.  Millard 75 

A  popular  song  for  soprano  or  ten- 
or ;  one  that  always  wins  an  encore 
if  sung  with  taste  and  feeling.  An 
edition  for  contralto  or  baritone  is 
also  to  be  found  in  C.  English  and 
German  words.  Can  also  be  had  with 
orchestral  parts. 

So  Old)  and  yet  so  New.     C.  3. 
(DtoG.)     H.  Millard      .     .     .60 

It  is  easy  to  guess  the  theme  of 
that  ever  new  old  story.  We  have  all 
heard  it,  or  have  told,  or  are  hoping  to 
hear  and  tell  it.  "  Those  murmuring 
and  burning  words,  surely  they  should 
be  deathless ;  for  they  are  so  old,  so 
old,  and  yet  so  new ;  and  no  man's 
mouth  is  weary  of  them,  and  no 
woman's  ear  is  tired."  The  modern 
thinker  is  wiser  than  Solomon,  with 
his  "  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

A  long  jump  from  a  love-song  of 
Millard's  to  the  old  Preacher,  but 
not  so  much  of  a  side-issue  as  one 
would  think,  after  a  careful  contem- 
plation of  the  titlepage.  This  is  very 
handsome  in  itself,  with  its  tasteful 
blending  of  neutral  tints  with  gold 
lights  and  black  shadows  ;  equal  to  a 
conundrum,  too,  in  its  way,  affording 
pleasure  and  profit  to  unmusical 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  elect.  It 
would  be  useless  to  offer  a  prize  for 
the  best  solution,  because,  probably, 
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the  mysterious  symbols  are  insignia  of 
some  society  as  ancient  as  the  King 
of  Israel  himself.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: the  double-headed  eagle,  with 
the  golden  crown,  and  the  motto,  Deus 
meumyite  jus,  are  the  emblems  of 
the  thirty-third  degree.  There  are 
camels  and  ostriches,  however,  Arabs 
and  their  tents,  that  are  silent,  if  not 
folded,  mountain  palm-trees,  and  a 
curious  collection  that  might  have 
come  from  Belzoni's  Museum,  on 
either  side  :  possibly  they  are  Masonic 
emblems,  but  to  the  uninitiated  look 
a  little  mixed. 

Retournons  a  nos  moutons.  The 
song  is  gracefully  written,  and  pleas- 
ing, with  very  nice  harmony,  and 
careful  hints  for  expression  that  would 
prove  useful  to  most  singers. 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.     3.    J. 

K.  Thomas .     .40 

An  agreeable  quartette  arrange- 
ment of  a  well-known  popular  air. 

Watching.     F.     4.      (E  to  G.) 

Millard 50 

English  and  Italian  words.  Well 
adapted  fox  the  concert-room.  Orches- 
tral parts  can  be  had  from  the  com- 
poser. The  piece  is  descriptive,  and 
quite  effective.  Vive  V America  is 
introduced  as  a  quickstep. 

My  Native  Land  Afar.    2.     G. 

(G  to  G.)  Justin  Juch  .  .  .30 
'  Twas  a  Story  Sweet  you  told  me. 

Eb.      2.      (Eb  to  Eb.)     J.  H. 

McNaughton 40 

Every  Home  has  lost  its  Darling. 

Bb.     2.     E.  Lestie 40 

Simple  songs  with  chorus. 
Sleep,    Baby,   Sleep.       A.   H. 

Pease .     .     .35 

The  words  of  the  pretty  cradle- 
song  are  from  the  German,  and  famil- 
iar to  every  child.  The  original  air 
is  simpler;  but  this  is  extremely 


pleasing,  and  likely  to  become  popu- 
lar.     Accompaniment   characteristic, 
but   not   difficult.     Written   for  and 
sung  by  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton. 
It  is  of  the  Lord's  great  mercy. 

4.  B.     Molique 40 

A  duo  for  tenor  and  bass,  sung  by 
Mr.  Nelson  Varley,   and  Mr.  Myron 
W.  Whitney,  from    the    oratorio    of 
Abraham.     Difficult,  but  effective. 
What  shall  I  sing  ?   C.    3.    (B 
to  G.)     Luigi  Arditi     .     .     .     .50 
Sung   by  Mr.    Santley.      Full   of 
variety  in  key  and  sentiment:  partly 
recitative,    as    the   question    recurs, 
"What  shall   I  sing?"  The   theme 
finally  chosen  is  love,  which  seems  to 
satisfy  all  concerned. 
Parting.      Gr     4.     (D    to    G.) 

Harrison  Millard 50 

A  companion-song  to  "  Meeting," 
by  the  same  author.  Words  by  George 
Cooper.  Lithograph  titlepage.  For 
tenor  or  soprano. 

Alone.     A.    2.    (D  to  E.)    Har- 
rison Millard 40 

Words  by  E.  V.  Welsh,  and,  as  the 
title  suggests,  of  the  mournful  ring- 
dove type,  that  always  has  many  ad- 
mirers. 

0.  DITSON  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

VOCAL.       . 

The  Valley  lay  Smiling  before 
Me.     F  minor.  (C  to  G.)  .     .     .30 

A  sad  little  song,  lamenting  the 
degenerate  days,  and  the  falseness  of 
Erin  and  her  daughters  ;  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  Moore's  Melodies.  A 
thoroughly  patriotic  son  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  will  find  consolation  in  the 
closing  lines :  — 

"  But  onward,  the  green  banner  rearing  1 

Go!  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt: 
On  our  side  is  VIRTUE  and  ERIN; 
On  theirs  is  the  'SAXOtf  and  GUILT. 
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The  ballad  is  simple  and  pathetic, 
the  accompaniment  simple  :  it  is  one 
from  a  collection,  entitled  "  The  Cas- 
ket," consisting  of  time-honored  fa- 
vorites culled  from  English,  German, 
and  American  authors  :  all  of  them 
are  worth  learning,  and  none  are 
very  difficult. 

Thou  gavest  Me  a  Flower.  3. 
G.  (B  to  E.)  Giro  Pinsuti  .35 
Unfortunately  it  withered,  proba- 
bly because  it  had  no  root,  and  was 
not  carefully  slipped.  At  all  events, 
the  sad  recipient  "  watched  it  decay 
with  a  sigh,"  and  then  "  preserved  it 
with  tenderest  care,"  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  his  executors  to  have 
it  "  buried  in  his  tomb."  Why  will 
not  Signer  Pinsuti,  a  man  of  real 
ability,  choose  some  fresh,  bright 
poem  to  set  to  music  ?  Or  does  he, 
like  Mr.  Chromatic,  consider  "  the 
words  of  a  song  as  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  seeing  that  at  best  they  are 
only  a  species  of  pegs  for  the  more 
convenient  suspension  of  crotchets 
and  quavers  5??  We  refer  him  and  a 
score  more  of  our  modern  composers, 
to  the  sensible  remarks  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Laurel  :  "  Dinna  ye  ken,  sir,  that 
soond  is  a  thing  utterly  worthless  in 
itself,  and  only  eifectual  as  far  as  it  is 


an  aicho  to  sense  ?  "  The  worthy 
Scot  was  a  Wagnerite  without  know- 
ing it.  Well,  apart  from  our  individ- 
ual preference,  it  is  a  pretty  enough 
song  for  those  who  like  tears  better 
than  smiles,  and  are  readier  to  wail 
than  to  laugh.  Accompaniment  sim- 
ple. 

Longing.      G.      2.      Theo.    T. 
Barker 35 

Canzonetta,  for  contralto.  Move- 
ment andantino  grazioso.  Words  and 
music  by  the  same  author.  Gracefully 
sentimental  without  being  morbid. 

Joyous  Life.     3.     F.     (C  to  F.) 

A.  Randegger 30 

Randegger  is  always  a  popular, 
pleasing  writer,  and  preserves  his 
reputation  in  the  bright  joyousness 
suggested  by  the  title.  Movement 
allegro  con  brio.  Capital  for  a  bari- 
tone who  can  sing  a  good  song,  con- 
scious that  he  is  giving  good  advice 
at  the  same  time. 

"  Still  bid  adieu  to  care, 
Heed  not  the  morrow's  share, 
Hail  morning  merrily, 

Night  shades  will  flee." 

Child? s  Vision.  3.  C.  (C  to  F.) 

James  L.  Malloy 35 

The   child   has   a  vision  of  angels, 

unseen  by  its  mother. 


NOTE  TO  MUSICAL  PEOPLE.  —Any  piece  of  music  named  in  the  above  Music  Review  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address,  free  of  postage  both  ways,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 


SHORT  ROAD  TO  SPECIE-CURRENCY. 


METROPOLITAN  NATIONAL  BANK,  ) 
NEW  YORK,  May  llth,  1874.  | 

To  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  U.  8.  Senate. 

DEAR  SIR  : — Since  last  November,  when  you  talked  over 
with  me,  here,  the  subject  of  Banking  and  Currency,  my 
views,  then  expressed,  have  been  confirmed  and  strengthened. 
Since  then,  too,  the  ground  has  been  quite  thoroughly  gone 
over  by  both  branches  of  Congress. 

The  recent  veto  of  the  Senate  bill  by  President  Grant, 
brings  up  anew,  however,  the  old  questions  ;  perhaps,  under 
circumstances  more  favorable  for  a  calm  consideration  and 
wise  solution  of  the  whole  matter.  You  know,  sir,  that  in 
the  fire  and  smoke  of  battle,  we  often  lose  sight  of  our 
enemy ;  so,  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  debate,  there 
is  danger  that  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  original  cause  of 
existing  differences,  and  consequently,  fail  to  perceive  and 
apply  the  wisest  remedy. 

Will  you  allow  me  now,  to  state  my  mature  convictions 
on  this  all- important  subject  ?  Take  them  for  what  they 
are  worth,  intrinsically,  not  for  my  sake ;  and  let  them 
perish,  if  they  do  not  possess  vitality  enough  to  deserve 
favor  in  public  estimation. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  that  the  public  and  Congress,  have  been  too  much 
fettered  by  precedent — by  clinging  to  what  has  been — by 
efforts  to  patch  up  old  methods — "  sewing  new  cloth  into 
old  garments,"  instead  of  laying  the  old  garments  on  the 
shelf,  grateful  none  the  less,  for  the  good  they  have  done, 
but  knowing  we  had  outgrown  them — as  the  man  the  boy's 
clothes — and  had  no  further  practical  use  for  them.  This 
we  have  done,  in  establishing  our  own  form  of  Government, 
why  not  do  it  in  reference  to  political  economy  1 

Among  such  useless  antiquities,  may  be  classed,  "the 
Suffolk  Bank  System,"  so  called,  which  was  the  most 
unmitigated  paper-scheme  ever  devised  ;  under  it,  millions  of 
bank  bills  were  redeemed  without  using  a  dollar  of  specie  ! 


yet  that  did  good  service  fifty  years  ago,  hut  is  of  no  use 
now  ;  and  an  outgrowth  of  that — "  assorting  houses" — still 
talked  of,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  bills  of  each 
Bank  from  all  others,  to  send  home  for  payment  in  other 
paper-promises !  And  most  prominent  of  all,  the  vain 
effort  to  resume  specie  payments  by  Banks,  as  heretofore, 
including  alike  bills  and  deposits,  which  always  has  been, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  must  be,  sooner  or 
later,  a  failure.  "Free  Banking,"  too,  is  a  catch- word, 
and  a  delusive  snare,  for  it  would  give  too  much  or  too 
little  currency — entirely  dependent  on  the  profit  in  making 
it — consequently,  causing  either  perturbation  or  stagnation, 
both  of  which  should  be  avoided. 

All  these  belong  to  the  obsolete^  and  time  will  be  saved 
by  so  considering  them.  Let  them  go. 

As  to  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  the  late  financial  panic,  I 
consider  it  undeniable  and  self-evident,  that  last  September, 
we  touched  bottom  in  our  currency- supply.  If  superabund- 
ant ten  years  before,  it  was  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  to  be 
used  up  now.  Various  circumstances,  splendid  railroad 
schemes  and  other  magnificent  projects,  no  doubt,  absorbed 
capital  and  precipitated  the  event.  But  the  simple,  naked 
truth  remains  undeniable,  neither  for  love,  nor  hard  money, 
itself,  could  more  currency  be  obtained.  There  was  an  abso- 
lute currency-famine,  and  some  starved  !  The  United  States 
had  undertaken  to  supply  the  country  but  failed  to  do  it ; 
after  prohibiting  (wisely  I  think)  the  several  States  from 
authorising  any  bank  circulation.  This,  and  this  alone,  was 
the  original  cause  and  starting  point  of  the  panic.  Hoarding, 
locking  up  in  merchants'  iron  safes,  came  afterwards,  as  one 
of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  fright,  and  it  greatly  aggravated 
the  excitement.  The  banks  manfully  stood  by  each  other, 
and  lessened  the  disastrous  effects  by  the  course  they  pursued. 
Two  or  three  months  elapsed — the  wheels  of  trade  turned 
slowly,  but  surely,  and  the  return  of  currency  from  the  ex- 
tremes to  the  money -centres — with  the  necessary  contraction 
of  business  engagements — relieved  the  pressure  and  restored 
confidence.  But  not  until  serious  consequences  had  ensued, 
which,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  currency,  we  might  have 
been,  we  should  have  been,  preserved  from. 

The  foregoing,  I  think,  are  among  the  essentials,  and  non- 
essentials,  which  have  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  Congress, 
while  it  has  been  feeling  its  way  towards  light  on  this  impor- 
tant investigation.  But  time  spent  in  earnest  thought  is 


never  lost.  Especially  if  it  fits  us  to  seek  a  principle  on 
which  a  system  may  be  reared,  which  shall  meet  our  present 
wants  and  stand  the  strain  of  any  future  commercial  crisis. 

With  this  view  I  would  suggest : 

1st.  That  Congress  assume,  at  once,  the  inherent, 
sovereign  prerogative  of  a  Government  "  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people, ' '  and  exercise  it,  by  furnish- 
ing all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  with  a  uniform 
National  currency  !  Surely  the  people,  and  the  people  only, 
have  a  natural  right  to  all  the  advantages,  emolument  or 
income,  that  may  inure  from  the  issue  of  either  one  thousand 
dollar  bonds,  with  interest,  or  ten  dollar  notes  without, 
based  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Nation  !  * 

This  principle,  simple,  clear  and  undeniable,  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  fundamental,  and  the  only  safe  and  proper 
basis,  on  which  may  securely  rest  all  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  ;  for  the  sole  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
and  not,  as  now,  for  the  profit  of  a  class  of  stockholders, 
however  deserving  they  may  be,  in  all  other  respects. 

2d.  To  carry  into  effect  this  principle — to  substitute  U.S. 
notes  for  Bank  notes — take  away,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  forever,  all  circulation  from  banks.  Withdraw  National 
Bank  notes,  and  in  lieu  thereof  issue  U.  S.  Coin  Notes  (not 
legal  tenders),  as  fast  as  the  Bank  notes  can  be  returned  to 
the  issue  Department  at  Washington,  Such  substitution, 
would  of  course,  be  neither  contraction  nor  expansion,  but 
merely  putting  one  note  in  circulation  in  place  of  another  ; 
consequently,  it  could  cause  no  business  jcir  whatever. 

Let  the  United  States  purchase  the  bonds — now  lodged  in 
Washington,  to  secure  the  circulation  of  Banks-at  the  market 
price,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  amount  of  them,  to  cover  the  issue 
of  notes  by  the  United  States  to  the  several  Banks,  for  pay- 
ment of  their  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  cancelled. 

And  to  facilitate  the  process,  require  that  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of  each  Bank  be  annually  sur- 
rendered for  exchange  and  cancellation. 

3d.  The  new  notes,  and  legal  tenders,  now  outstanding, 
shall  be  redeemed  in  specie,  on  demand,  whenever  presented 
at  the  Assistant  Treasurer' s  Office  in  New  York  City.  To 
ensure  which,  Government  shall  accumulate  (and,  if  need 
be,  sell  100  million  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  accomplish  the 
purpose)  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty,  million  dollars  in 

*  N.  B.    It  is  &  significant  fact,  that  within  ten  days,  the  London  Times  has  suggested  the 
same  idea — that  is,  that  our  government  furnish  a  currency  for  the  country. 


specie,  in  the  vaults  of  said  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  aim  to 
retain  that,  as  a  minimum  amount,  at  all  times,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  provide  for  contingencies.  Nor  need  any  diffi- 
culty be  apprehended  on  this  point,  as  California  yielded  last 
year,  up  to  31st  December,  seventy-two  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the 
public  understand  they  can  have  specie  for  the  asking,  it  will 
not  be  wanted.  People  will  prefer  to  carry  U,  S.  notes  in 
their  pockets,  as  more  convenient  and  equally  valuable. 

Neither  could  any  one  reasonably  object,  that  the  United 
States  would  be,  by  such  an  operation,  banking  or  engaging  in 
business,  for,  properly  regarded,  it  is  as  much  a  function  of 
Government,  as  the  drawing  of  a  Treasury  Draft  on  the  Assist- 
ant Treasurer,in  New  York;  indeed,practically,  it  is  only  that. 

4th.  To  guard  against  undue  issue,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  in  summer,  when  money  is 
cheap,  for  a  necessary  surplus  of  currency  to  transact  the 
autumn  business,  Congress  should  authorize  the  emission  of 
a  convertible  and  re- convertible  bond,  bearing  3,  4,  or  even 
5  per  cent,  interest.  Said  bonds  to  be  obtained  either  of  the 
Assistant  U.  S.  Treasurer,  in  New  York,  or  of  a  Commis- 
sion, appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  at  the  office  of 
said  Treasurer,  upon  paying  for  them,  in  either  National 
Bank  notes,  legal  tenders,  or  U.  S.  notes.  And  the  bonds 
should  be  payable  at  the  office  of  said  Treasurer,  with 
accrued  interest,  on  demand,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

The  effect  of  this  emission  of  bonds,  would  be  two-fold  : 
first,  to  check  any  excessive  issue  of  U.  S.  notes,  as  they 
would  at  once  be  taken  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  and  con- 
verted into  bonds,  thus  placing  such  excess  on  interest,  as  fast 
as  the  notes  became  superabundant ;  secondly,  these  bonds 
would  take  up  circulation  when  cheap — and  not  wanted  for 
"business  purposes — and  keep  it  till  it  was.  Then  the 
bonds  would  be  presented  for  payment  and  the  circulation 
come  out  to  do  its  beneficent  work,  without  disturbing  the 
discount  lines  of  the  Banks,  as  the  operation  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  them.  Indeed  this  machine  would 
act  automatically,  taking  up  or  letting  out  currency, 
according  to  supply  and  demand. 

Should  money  be  abundant  and  cheap,  3  per  cent,  bonds 
would  absorb  the  surplus  ;  but  so  important  is  it  to  accu- 
mulate money  in  July  and  August,  for  September  and 
October,  that  even  5  per  cent,  for  60  or  90  days,  might  well 
be  paid,  on  20  or  30  millions,  rather  than  have  no  adequate 
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provision  for  the  autumnal  demands  of  trade,  which  come 
round  with  the  regularity  of  the  season. 

5th.  Here,  an  important  question  naturally  arises, 
namely  :  What  amount  of  currency  is  requisite  to  conduct 
the  enlarged  business  of  a  constantly  increasing  population, 
dealing  in  various  commodities  at  enhanced  prices  \ 

This  question  may  be  practically  answered,  although 
mathematical  certainty  may  not  be  attainable.  A  commis- 
sion carefully  selected,  would  be  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
result  in  this  particular  ;  and  also  to  approximate  the  per 
centage  of  increase  of  currency  that  would  be  required,  every 
five  or  ten  years,  to  meet  the  growth  in  population  and  busi- 
ness ;  and  thus  escape  the  evil  of  either  deficiency  or  excess. 

For  instance,  if  with  a  population  in  1861,  of  33  millions 
— and  banks  paying  specie — we  had  a  Bank  note  circula- 
tion of  220  millions — and  specie  in  circulation,  170  millions- 
aggregate,  390  millions — how  much  would  now  be  required 
for  a  population  of  43  millions,  including  demands  for  manu- 
factures, for  mining  the  precious  and  other  metals,  and  for 
railroads,  quadrupled  in  extent  in  thirteen  years  ?  Allow- 
ance being  also  made  for  advance  in  prices  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.,  in  nearly  every  article  bought  and  sold. 

This  increase  in  values  is  real  and  not  nominal.  An 
effect  largely  owing  to  an  addition  of  specie  since  1848,  from 
Australia  and  California,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
millions  in  gold  and  silver  !  The  commercial  exchanges 
of  the  civilized  world  have  thus  been  increased,  making 
gold  and  silver,  and  not  paper,  responsible  for  the  enhanced 
value  of  commodities,  in  all  countries,  even  where  there  has 
been  no  paper  used  as  currency. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  no  special  study  of  the  subject  is  re- 
quired to  perceive,  that  double  the  former  volume  of  currency, 
say  780  millions,  would  be  none  too  much  for  the  present  day. 

Nevertheless,  exactness  as  to  amount,  is  less  important 
than  if  the  proposed  U.  S.  notes  were  not  to  be  paid,  on 
demand,  in  specie.  That  fact,  complemented  by  the  converti- 
ble bonds,  would  regulate  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  U.  S. 
currency  to  a  nicety  never  before  attained.  Especially,  as  these 
notes  would  not  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  incident  to  Bank 
note  circulation,  for  the  latter  must  always  be  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  the  Bank' s  liability  for  deposits,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  the  Bank's  discounted  paper. 

Suppose  then,  for  example,  we  assume  800  millions  as  the 
requisite  amount  of  circulation  to-day. 
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The  profits  of  that  to  the  people,  may  be  thus  stated. 
Deducting  15*3  millions,  as  amount  of  coin  to  be  kept  on  hand, 
would  leave  a  balance  of  650  millions  net,  to  draw  interest  as 
money.  This  sum  at  6  per  cent,  would  yield  a  profit  of  39 
millions  annually  !  Reducing  the  taxes -of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, every  year,  exactly  that  amount  compared  with  what 
would  be  the  case,  if  that  circulation  were  given  up  to  Banks. 

6th,  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  few  Banks  that  will  raise 
a  cry  about  vested  rights,  violated  charters.  &c.,  but  it  is 
enough  to  say,  to  such,  that  any  Bank  which  cannot  live 
without  circulation,  must  have  less  of  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  as  evidenced  in  deposits,  and  more  of  the  element 
on  which  wild-cat  banking  subsists,  than  is  compatible  with 
sound  commercial  Bank  management.  The  truth  is.  the 
proposed  change  is  not  in  fact  so  much  of  a  sacrifice  of 
profits,  as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be.  You  know  that 
Banks  are  now  required  to  hold  five  per  cent,  bonds,  in- 
stead of  six.  as  the  basis  of  their  circulation  :  the  rate  may, 
probably  will,  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent 

Then  the  Banks  would  be  relieved  from  all  taxes,  and 
reserves,  on  account  of  their  notes — and  here,  in  Xew  York, 
these  amount  to  about  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  They 
would  save  the  premium  on  U.  S.  bonds  deposited  in  Wash- 
ington for  circulation.  They  would  escape  the  clamor  of 
newspapers,  and  individuals,  for  resumption  of  payments 
in  specie.  For.  then,  they  would  bank  on  U.  S.  notes  and 
specie,  their  customers  receiving  whichever  they  preferred. 
In  a  word,  they  would  do  a  strictly  legitimate  business  as 
Banks  of  discount  and  deposit ;  knowing,  that  whatever 
leads  to  the  prosj>erity  of  the  whole  people,  must  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  banks :  but  leaving  the  right  where  it  belongs, 
to  the  TJ.  S.  Government  to  supply  the  whole  circulating 
medium  of  the  country. 

While  I  speak  thus  strongly,  for  the  best  interest  of  all, 
as  I  understand  it  I  beg  to  say,  that  no  one  can  entertain  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  usefulness,  the  integrity  and  the 
honor  of  Bank  managers  than  I  do  ;  and,  no  one,  I  believe, 
knows  them  better. 

Yet,  in  this  connection,  we  must  remember  that  Banks  are 
the  creatures  of  law.  The  laws  which  created  them,  may.  by 
virtue  of  rights  reserved,  be  amended,  altered,  or  repealed. 

If  therefore,  it  is  found,  that,  as  heretofore,  and  as  now, 
constituted,  these  institutions,  with  the  best  intentions  of 
those  who  direct  them,  fail  to  secure  for  the  people  a  satisfac- 


tory  currency  ;  and  that  even  to  attempt  it,  on  the  old  basis, 
would  be  to  lay  themselves  open  to  as  frequent  suspensions 
as  Wall  Street  should  choose  to  inflict ;  then,  surely,  it  is 
fitting  and  needful  that  some  better  methods  be  devised  and 
carried  out.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
change  as  a  hardship,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  wtiat  natural 
right  a  dozen  stockholders  have  to  receive  notes  from  Govern- 
ment to  circulate,  that  any  other  dozen  men  do  not  possess  ? 

7th.  Again ,  some  may  say,  it  is  true,  we  need  reform,  but 
if  Wall  Street  is  so  powerful,  as  against  Banks,  why  may  it 
not  have  equal  ability  to  cause  Government  to  suspend  \ 

The  reply  to  this  is  plain  and  conclusive.  The  cases  are 
essentially  different.  Whenever  Banks  have  failed,  it  has 
always  been  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  deposits, 
and  not  that  a  few  thousand  dollars  were  demanded  for 
their  bills — not  at  all — but  payment  of  deposits  was 
demanded,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  ten  times  their  circula- 
tion, and  hence  the  banks  were  unable  to  respond.  This 
has  hicariably  been  the  cause  of  the  several  Bank  failures. 
How  unwise,  then,  not  to  seek  a  sure  and  sufficient  remedy, 
after  trying  seventy -five  years  to  compass  the  impossible  ! 

N"ow,  inasmuch  as  the  U.  S.  Government  7ia3  no  deposits, 
and  its  circulating  notes  would  permeate  every  corner  of 
this  vast  country — doing  the  rightful  work  of  a  National 
currency — therefore,  they  could  not  be  hoarded — even  if 
the  attempt  were  made — in  any  quantity  sufficient  to 
derange  the  regular  business  of  the  land.  They  would 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  life-blood  of  our  commercial  and 
mercantile  transactions,  circulating  to  the  remotest  parts, 
and  equally  indispensable  at  the  centre  or  the  circumfer- 
ence. And  if,  by  labor  and  sacrifice  of  interest,  a  sum  could 
be  gathered  together,  what  motive  would  exist  to  demand 
specie,  when  the  paper  was  of  equal  value  with  the  coin. 

Another  good  result  would  surely  be  accomplished. 
Speculation  in  gold  would  be  killed  stone-dead  !  and  that 
nuisance  abated,  most  effectually. 

8th.  The  proposed  separation  of  circulation  from  Banks 
of  discount  and  deposit,  would  establish  banking  proper,  on 
a  legitimate  basis,  and  transfer  to  the  General  Government, 
where  it  belongs,  the  circulation  of  the  people  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  all.  The  Banks  and  U.  S.  Government,  both 
working  harmoniously,  in  their  several  spheres,  with  no 
clashing  or  rivalry.  Indeed,  circulation  would  then  be 
scarcely  more  divorced  from  ordinary  banking,  than  now ; 


inasmucli,  as  U.  S.  bonds,  deposited  in  Washington,  dis- 
tant from  the  Banks,  now  compose  the  security  for  the 
notes,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  direct  promise  of  the 
Government  in  the  new  U.  S.  currency. 

This  principle  is  recognized  and  acted  on  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  That  institution  has  cut  off  the  Issue 
from  the  Discount  Department,  almost  as  completely,  as  if 
it  were  another  corporation.  Why  should  not  we  imitate 
England' s  example,  but  improve  upon  it,  by  giving  to  our 
forty-three  millions  of  inhabitants  all  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  a  circulation  throughout  our  country,  instead 
of  sharing  it  with  2,000  Banks,  estimated  to  have  some  three 
hundred  thousand  stockholders  \ 

New  England  States  that  have  a  large  accumulation  of 
surplus  capital,  and  a  plenty  of  National  Bank  currency, 
may  be  indifferent,  or  even  opposed,  to  an  increase  of  cur- 
rency, of  any  kind  ;  but  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
should  remember,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  abundant 
resources,  yet,  last  September,  their  mill-operatives  were 
among  the  first  to  foresee  danger  and  feel  distress,  on  the 
stoppage  of  the  factories  of  their  wealthiest  manufacturers  ; 
mainly,  because  no  currency  could  be  obtained  to  carry 
them  on  !  Nor  will  they  soon  forget  the  alarm  created  by 
threats  to  run  on  the  Savings  Banks — their  very  riches  and 
careful  savings,  even,  heightened  the  danger  of  a  panic 
among  the  laborers  who  had  savings-deposits. 

'  This,  and  every  consideration,  should  teach  the  East  to 
look  with  fraternal  feeling  to  the  West  and  the  South,  if  it 
would  aid  in  relieving  a  pressure  arising  from  want  of 
capital  and  currency,  there,  but  which  no  longer  is  felt  at  the 
East !  In  truth,  the  unprecedented  and  irrepressible  growth 
of  the  West,  in  population  and  productive  power,  indicates, 
also,  an  approaching,  if  not  an  existing,  political  power, 
that  will  soon  speak  to  the  East  in  tones  distinctly  audible. 

And  now,  Mr.  Senator,  only  one  word  more ;  if  you 
approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  draw  a  bill,  embracing  them,  substan- 
tially, and  advocate  its  passage  in  the  Senate  ?  Providing, 
that  the  law  take  full  effect  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876, 
making,  thus,  our  second  and  financial  declaration  of 
Independence ! 

Believe  me,  sir,  yours,  with  much  respect, 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS. 
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